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MARMOR  NORFOLCIENSE : 

OR,   AN 

ESSAY 

OH   AM 

ANCIENT  PROPHETICAL  INSCRIPTION, 
IN  MONKISH  RHYME, 


ST    PROBD3    BSITANNICWB.* 


J.N  Norfolk,  near  the  town  of  Lynn,  in  a  field  which 
sn  ancient  tradition  of  the  country  affirms  to  have 
been  once  a  deep  lake  or  meer,  and  which  appe^va 
from  authentic  records  to  have  been  called,  about  two 
hundred  years  ago,  Palus,  or  the  Marsh,  was  dis- 
covered not  long  since  a  la^  square  stone,  which  is 
found  upon  an  exact  inspection  to  be  a  kind  of  coarse 
marble,  of  a  substance  not  firm  enough  to  admit  of 
being  polished,  yet  harder  than  our  cominon  quarries 
afford,  and  not  easily  susceptible  of  injuries  from  wea- 
ther or  outward  accidents. 

It  was  brought  to  light  by  a  fanner,  who,  observing 
his  plough  obstructed  by  something,  through  which 
the  share  could  not  make  its  way,  ordered  his  servants 
to  remove  it  This  was  not  effected  without  some 
difficulty,  the  stone  being  three  feet  four  inches  deep, 


*  Firat  priated  In  the  Year  ]  739. 
b8 
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4  AfARMOR   NOBFOLCIKNSK. 

and  four  feet  square  in  the  superficies,  and  conse- 
quently of  a  weight  not  easily  manageable.  However, 
by  the  application  of  levers,  it  was  at  length  raised, 
and  conveyed  to  a  comer  of  the  field,  where  it  lay  for 
some  months  entirely  unr^arded :  nor  perhaps  had 
we  ever  been  made  acquainted  with  this  venerable 
relique  of  antiquity,  had  not  our  good  fortune  been 
greater  than  our  curiosity. 

A  gentleman,  well  known  to  the  learned  world, 
and  distinguished  by  the  patronage  of  the  Mcecenas 
of  Norfolk,  whose  name,  was  I  permitted  to  mention 
it,  would  excite  the  attention  of  my  reader,  and  add 
uo  small  authority  to  my  conjectures,  observing,  as  he 
was  walking  that  way,  that  the  clouds  began  to 
gather  and  threaten  him  with  a  shower,  had  recourse 
for  shelter  to  the  trees  under  which  this  stone  hap- 
pened to  lie,  and  sat  down  upon  it  in  expectation  of 
fair  weather.  At  length  he  began  to  amuse  himself 
in  his  confinement,  by  clearing  the  earth  from  his 
scat  with  the  point  of  his  cane :  and  had  continued 
this  employment  some  time,  wlien  he  observed  several 
traces  of  letters  antique  and  irregular,  which  by  being 
very  deeply  engraven  were  still  easily  distinguish- 
able. 

This  discovery  so  far  raised  his  curiosity,  that 
going  home  immediately,  he  procured  an  instrument 
proper  for  cutting  out  the  clay,  that  filled  up  the 
spaces  of  the  letters,  and  with  very  little  labour  made 
the  inscription  legible,  which  is  here  exhibited  to  the 
publick : 

POST-GENITIS. 
Cvm  lapldem  Imiic,  magiii 
Qui  nuncjacet  ineola  stagni. 
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Vel  pede  equus  tavget, 
Vel  arator  vomerej'rtittget, 
Sentiet  tegra  tnetus, 
Effuttdet  patriajietus, 
Litioraque  vtjiucttt, 
Resottabunt  oppida  luctu  : 
Narnjwcunda  rubrt 
Serpent  perprata  colubri, 
Ciramma  vast  nut  es, 
Flares  fruct usque  vor antes. 
Omnia  fredantes, 
Vitiantes,  et  spoliantes  ; 
Qaanquam  kaud  pugnaces, 
IbutU  per  cuiicta  minaees. 
Fares  absque  timore, 
Et  pingues  absque  labore. 
Horrida  dementes 
Rapiet  dtscordia-genies, 
plurima  tunc  leges 
Mutabit,  plurima  reges 
NatiOt  coaversd 
In  rabiem  tunc  contremet  ursa 
Cynthia,  twte  tatis 
Florebunt  lilia  pratts, 
Necjremere  audebit 
Leo,  sed  violard  timebtt, 

Omnia  consuetus 
Popular!  pascua  Ixtus- 

Ante  oculos  natoa 

Calceatoset  cruciatot 
Jamferet  ignavus, 

Velildque  libidijte  pravus. 

En  quoque  quod  mirum, 

Quod  dicas  denique  dirum, 

Sangnittem  equus  sugit, 

Neqtie  beltua  victa  retmigit. 
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These  lines  he  carefiiUy  copied,  accompanied  in  his 
letter  of  July  19,  with  the  following  translatioD. 

TO  POSTERITY. 
WheneVr  this  stone,  now  hid  beneath  the  lake, 
The  horse  shall  trample,  or  the  plough  shall  break, 
Then,  O  my  country !  shalt  thou  groan  distrest; 
Grief  swell  thine  eyes,  and  terror  chill  thy  breast. 
Thy  streets  with  violence  of  woe  shall  sound. 
Loud  as  the  billows  bursting  on  the  ground. 
Then  thro'  thy  fields  shall  scarlet  reptiles  stray, 
And  rapine  and  pollution  mark  their  way. 
Th^r  hungry  swarms  the  peaceful  vale  shall  fright 
Still  fierce  to  threaten,  still  afraid  to  fight; 
The  teeming  year's  whole  product  shall  devour, 
Insatiate  pluck  the  fruit,  and  crop  the  flow'r: 
Shall  glutton  on  the  indust^ous  peasants'  spoil, 
Rob  without  fear,  and  fatten  without  toil; 
Then  o'er  the  world  shall  discord  stretch  her  wings ; 
Kings  change  their  laws,  and  kingdoms  change  th^  kings. 
The  bear  enrag'd  th' affrighted  moon  shall  dread ; 
The  lilies  o''er  the  vales  triumphant  spread ; 
Nor  shall  the  lion,  wont  of  old  to  reign 
Despodck  o'er  the  desolated  plain. 
Henceforth  th'  inviolable  blo(»n  invade. 
Or  dare  to  murmur  in  the  flow'ry  glade ; 
His  tortured  scms  shall  die  before  his  face, 
While  he  lies  melting  in  a  lewd  embrace ; 
And,  yet  more  strange  I  his  veins  a  borse  shall  drain, 
Nor  shall  the  pas^ve  coward  once  comphun. 

I  make  not  the  least  doubt,  but  that  this  learned 
person  has  given  us,  as  an  antiquary,  a  true  and  un- 
controvertible representation  of  the  writer's  meaning, 
and  am  sure  he  can  confirm  it  by  innumerable  quo- 
tations from  the  authors  of  the  middle  age,  should  he 
be  publickly  called  upon  by  any  man  of  eminent  rank 
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in  the  republtck  of  letters ;  nor  will  he  deny  the 
world  that  aatis&ction,  {uroTided  the  animadrerter 
proceeds  with  that  sobriety  and  modesty,  with  which 
it  becomes  every  learned  man  to  treat  a  subject  of 
such  importance. 

Yet  with  all  proper  deference  to  a  name  so  Justly 
celebrated,  I  will  take  the  freedom  of  observing  that 
he  has  succeeded  better  as  a  scholar  than  a  poet ;  hav- 
ing fallen  below  the  strength,  the  condseness,  and  at 
the  same  time  bdow  the  perspicuity  of  his  author.  I 
shall  not  point  out  the  particular  pass^es  in  which 
this  diapuity  is  remarkable*  but  content  myself  with 
saying  in  general,  that  the  ciiticisms,  which  there  is 
room  for  on  this  translation,  may  be  almost  an  in- 
atement  to  some  lawyer,  studious  of  antiquity,  to 
leam  Latin, 

The  inscription,  which  I  now  proceed  to  consider, 
wants  no  arguments  to  prove  its  antiquity  to  those 
among  the  learned,  who  are  versed  in  the  writers  of 
the  du'ker  ages,  and  know  that  the  Latin  poetry  of 
those  times  was  of  a  peculiar  cast  and  air,  not  easy  to 
be  understood,  and  very  difficult  to  be  imitated,  nor 
can  it  be  conceived  that  any  man  would  lay  out  his 
abilities  on  a  way  of  writing,  which  though  attuned 
with  much  study  could  gun  him  no  reputatirait  and 
engrave  his  chimeras  on  a  stone  to  astonish  pos- 
terity. 

Its  antiquity  therefore  is  out  of  dispute ;  but  how 
high  a  degree  of  antiquity  is  to  be  assigned  it,  there 
is  more  ground  for  enquiry  than  determination.  How 
early  Latin  riiymes  made  their  appearance  in  the 
world  is  yet  undecided  by  the  critioks.  Verses  of 
this  kind  were  called  Leonine ;  but  whence  they  de* 
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rived  that  appellation  the  learned  Camden*  con- 
ieseett  himself  ignorant,  so  that  the  style  carries  no 
e^tain  marks  of  its  age.  I  shall  only  observe  farther 
on  this  head,  that  the  characters  are  neatly  of  the 
same  form  with  those  on  King  Arthur's  coffin ;  but 
whether  irom  their  similitude  we  may  venture  to  pro- 
nouDoe  them  of  the  same  date,  I  must  refer  to  tbp 
deddon  of  better  judges. 

Our  inability  to  fix  the  age  of  this  inscription  ne? 
cessarily  infers  our  ignorance  of  its  author,  with  relic- 
tion to  whom  many  controversies  may  be  started 
worthy  of  the  most  profound  learning,  and  most  in- 
defatigable diligence. 

The  6rst  question  that  naturally  arises  is,  Whether 
be  was  a  Briton  or  a  Saxon  ?  I  had  at  first  oonceive^ 
some  hope,  that  in  this  question,  in  which  not  only 
the  idle  curiosity  of  virtuosos,  but  the  honour  of  two 
mighty  natiops  is  concerned,  some  information  might 
be  drawn  from  the  word  Patria  [my  country]  in  th? 
third  line ;  England  being  not  in  propriety  pf  ^ec^ 
the  country  of  the  Saxons ;  at  least  not  at  their  ^ist 
arrival.  But  upon  farther  reflection  this  argument 
appeared  not  conclusive,  since  we  find  that  in  a^ 
^es,  foreigners  have  affected  to  call  EngUud  their 
country,  even.when  like  the  SasoDS  of  gld  they  came 
only  to  plunder  it 

^n  argument  ip  favour  of  the  Britons,  may  iudeefl 

*.  See  li(s  Rei9ai)fu,  1614,  p.  337,  "  Rising  yeTses  which  are 
called  Vertui  Leomni,  I  know  not  wherefore  (for  a  lyon's  taJle 
doth  not  luiBwer  to  the  middle  parts  as  these  verses  doe)  began 
in  the  time  of  Csrolus  Magnus,  and  were  only  ja  request  then 
^nd  in  many  ages  following,  which  delighted  in  nothing  mo>9 
(hsD  in  this  minstrelaie  of  meeters,''     !E|. 
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be  drawn  .fram  the  tenderness,  with  which  the  author 
seems  to  lament  his  country,  and  the  compassion  be 
shows  for  its  approaching  calamities.  I,  who  am  a 
descendant  from  the  Saxons,  and  therefore  unwilling 
to  say  any  thing  derogatory  &om  the  reputation  of 
my  forefathers,  must  yet  allow  this  argument  its  full 
force :  for  it  has  been  rarely,  very  rarely,  known  that 
foreigners,  faowerer  well  treated,  caressed,  enriched, 
flattered  or  exalted,  have  regarded  this  country  with 
the  lea^  gratitude  or  afPection,  till  the  race  has,  by 
long  continuance,  after  many  generations,  beeu  na- 
turalized and  assimilated. 

They  have  been  ready  upon  all  occasions  to  prefer 
the  petty  interests  of  their  own  country,  though  per- 
haps only  some  desolate  and  worthless  comer  of  the 
world.  They  h,ave  employed  the  wealth  of  England, 
in  paying  troops  to  defend  mud-wall  towns,  and  un- 
inhabitable rocks,  and  in  purchasing  barriers  for  ter- 
ritories, of  which  the  natural  sterility  secured  tbem 
from  invasion. 

This  argument,  which  wants  no  particular  in- 
stances to  confinn  it,  is,  1  confess,  of  the  greatest 
weight  in  this  question,  and  inclines  me  strongly  to 
believe,  that  the  benevolent  author  of  this  prediction 
must  have  been  born  a  Bsiton. 

The  learned  discoverer  of  the  inscription  was 
pleased  to  insist  with  great  warmth  upon  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  word  Patria,  which  ngnifying,  says  he, 
the  land  of  my  father,  oould  be  made  use  of  by 
none,  but  such  whose  ancestors  had  resided  here :  but 
in  answer  to  this  demonstration,  as  he  called  it,  I 
only  desired  him  to  take  notice,  how  common  it  is  for 
intruders  of  yesterday,  to  pretend  the  same  title  with 
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the  ancient  proprietors,  and,  having  just  received  an 
estate  by  voluntary  grant,  to  erect  a  claim  of  Iwre- 
ditary  right. 

Nor  is  it  less  difficult  to  form  any  satisfactory  con- 
jecture, concerning  the  rank  or  condition  of  the  writer, 
who,  contented  with  a  consciousness  of  having  done 
his  duty,  in  leaving  this  solemn  warning  to  his  coun- 
try, seems  studiously  to  have  avoided  that  veneration, 
to  which  his  knowledge  of  futurity  undoubtedly  en- 
titled him,  and  those  honours  which  his  memory 
might  justly  claim  from  the  gratitude  of  posterity, 
and  has  therefore  left  no  trace,  by  which  the  most 
sagacious  and  diligent  enquirer  can  hope  to  .discover 
him. 

This  conduct  alone  ought  to  convince  us,  that  the 
prediction  is  of  no  small  importance  to  mankind, 
since  the  author  of  it  appears  not  to  have  been  influ- 
enced by  any  other  motive  than  that  noble  and 
exalted  philanthropy,  which  is  above  the  narrow 
views  of  recompense  or  applause. 

That  interest  had  no  share  in  this  inscription,  is 
evident  beyond  dispute,  since  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  received  neither  pleasure  nor  instruction  front 
it  Nor  is  it  less  apparent  from  the  suppresdon  of 
his  name,  that  he  was  equally  a  stranger  to  that  wUd 
desire  of  fame,  which  has  sometimes  infatuated  the 
noblest  minds. 

His  modesty,  however,  has  not  been  able  wholly  to 
extinguish  that  curiosity,  which  so  naturally  leads  us, 
when  we  admire  a  performance,  to  enquire  after  the 
author.  Those  whom  I  have  consulted  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  my  zeal  for  the  honour  of  this  benefactw 
of  my  country,  has  not  suffered  me  to  forget  a  single 
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antiquary  of  reputation,  bare  almost  unanimously 
determined,  that  it  was  written  by  a  King.  For 
where  else,  said  they,  are  we  to  expect  that  greatness 
of  mind,  and  that  dignity  of  expression,  so  eminently 
conspicuous  in  this  inscription  ? 

It  is  with  a  proper  sense  of  the  weakness  of  my 
own  abilities,  that  I  venture  to  lay  before  'the  publicit, 
the  reasons  which  binder  me  from  concurring  with 
this  opinion,  which  I  am  not  only  inclined  to  &vour 
by  my  respect  for  the  authors  of  it,  but  by  a  natural 
affection  for  monardiy,  and  a  prevailing  inclination 
to  believe,  that  every  excellence  is  inherent  in  a 
king. 

To  condemn  an  opinion  so  agreeable  to  the  reve- 
rence due  to  the  r^al  dignity,  and  countenanced  by 
80  great  authorities,  without  a  long  and  accurate 
discussion,  would  be  a  temerity  justly  liable  to  the 
severest  censures.  A  supercilious  and  arrogant  de- 
termination of  a  controversy  of  such  importance, 
would  doubtless  be  treated  by  the  impartial  and  can- 
did with  the  utmost  indignation. 

But  as  I  have  too  high  an  idea  of  the  learning  of 
my  contemporaries,  to  obtrude  any  crude,  hasty,  or 
indigested  notions  on  the  public,  I  have  proceeded 
with  the  utmost  degree  of  diffidence  and  caution  ;  I 
have  frequently  reviewed  all  my  ailments,  traced 
them  backwards  to  their  firet  principles,  and  used 
every  method  of  examination  to  discover  whether  all 
the  deductions  were  natiu'al  and  just,  and  whether  I 
was  not  imposed  on  by  some  specious  fallacy;  but 
the  farther  I  carried  my  enquiries,  and  the  longer  I 
dwelt  upon  this  great  point,  the  more  was  I  con- 
vinced, in  spite  of  all  my  prejudices,  that  this  won- 
derful prediction  was  not  written  by  a  king. 
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For  after  a  laborious  and  attentive  perusal  of  his- 
tories, memoirs,  chronicles,  lives,  characters,  vindica- 
tions, panegyrics  and  epitaphs,  I  could  find  no  suffi- 
cient authority  for  ascribing  to  any  of  our  English 
monarchs,  however  gracious  or  glorious,  any  pro- 
phetical knowledge  or  prescience  of -futurity  :  which, 
when  we  consider  hovf  rarely  regal  virtues  are  for-' 
gotten,  how  soon  they  are  discovered,  and  how  loudly 
they  are  celebrated,  affords  a  probable  argument  at 
least,  that  none  of  them  have  laid  any  claim  to  this 
character.  For  why  should  historians  have  omitted  to 
embellish  their  accounts  with  such  a  striking  circum- 
stance? or  if  the  histories  of  that  age  are  lost  by 
length  of  time,  why  was  not  so  uncommon  an  excel- 
lence transmitted  to  posterity  in  the  more  lasting 
colours  of  poetry  ?  Was  that  unhappy  age  without  a 
Laureat  ?  Was  there  then  no  Young  *  or  Philipsf? 
no  Ward  f  or  Mitchel  )|  to  snatch  such  wonders  from 
oblinon,  and  immortahze  a  prince  of  such  capacities? 
If  this  was  really  the  case,  let  us  congratulate  our- 
selves upon  being  reserved  for  better  days ;  days  so 
fruitful  of  happy  venters,  that  no  princely  virtue  can 
shine  in  vain.  Our  monarchs  are  surrounded  with  re- 
fined spirits,  so  penetrating  that  they  irequently  dis- 
cover in  their  masters  great  qualities  invisible  to  vul- 
gar eyes,  and  which,  did  not  they  publish  them  to 
mankind,  would  be  unobserved  for  ever. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  find  in  the  lives  of  our  monarchs 
many  instances  of  that  regard  for  posterity,  which 

•  Dr.  Edward  Young.     E. 

t  Ambrose  Philips,  author  of  The  Distrest  Mother,  Sec.    E. 
J  Edward  Ward.      See  Dunciad,    aod    Biographia  Drama- 
cica.     E. 

II  Jusepli  Mitchel.     Sev  Biographia  Dramatica.     £. 
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seems  to  have  been  the  prerailing  temper  of  this  re- 
Derable  man.  I  have  seldom  in  any  of  the  gracious 
speeches  delivered  from  the  throne,  and  received 
with  the  highest  gratitude  and  satisfaction  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  discovered  any  other  coDcem 
than  for  the  current  year,  for  vrhich  supplies  are  ge- 
nerally demanded  in  very  pressing  terms,  and  some- 
times such  as  imply  no  remarkable  solicitude  for  pos- 
terity. 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  unreasonable  and  ab- 
surd, than  to  require  that  a  monarch,  distracted  with 
cares  and  surrounded  with  enemies,  should  involve 
himself  in  superfluous  anxieties,  by  an  unnecessary 
concern  about  future  generations.  Are  not  pre- 
tenders, mock-patriots,  masquerades,  operas,  birth- 
nights,  treaties,  conventions,  reviews,  drawing-rooms, 
the  births  of  heirs,  and  the  deaths  of  queens,  suffi- 
dent  to  overwhelm  any  capacity  but  that  of  a  king? 
Surely  he  that  acquits  himself  successfully  of  such 
affairs,  may  content  himself  with  the  glory  he  ac- 
quires, and  leave  posterity  to  his  successors. 

That  this  has  been  the  conduct  of  most  princes,  is 
evident  from  the  accounts  of  all  ages  and  nations ; 
and  therefore  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  that  I 
have,  without  just  reasons,  deprived  this  inscription 
of  the  veneration  it  might  demand  as  the  work,  of  a 
king. 

AVith  what  laborious  stru^les  against  prejudice 
and  indination,  with  what  efforts  of  reasoning,  and 
pert^acity  of  self  denial,  I  have  prevailed  upon  my- 
self to  sacrifice  the  honour  of  this  monument  to  the 
Ioveoftruth,none  who  are  unacquainted  with  thefond- 
ness  of  a  commentator  will  be  able  to  conceive.    But 
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thjs  iDstance  will  be,  I  hcppe,  sufficient  to  convince 
the  public,  that  1  write  with  sincerity,  and  that,  what- 
ever my  success  may  be,  my  intentions  are  good. 

Where  we  are  to  look  for  our  author,  it  still  re- 
mains to  be  considered ;  whether  in  the  high  road  of 
public  employments,  or  the  bye-paths  of  private  life. 

It  has  always  been  observed  of  those  that  frequent 
a  court,  that  they  soon,  by  a  kind  of  contagion,  catch 
the  regal  spirit  of  neglecting  futurity.  The  minister 
forms  an  expedient  to  suspend  or  perplex  an  enquiry 
into  his  measures  for  a  few  months,  and  applauds 
and  triumphs  in  his  own  dexterity.  The  peer  puts 
off  his  creditor  for  the  present  day,  and  forgets  that 
he  is  ever  to  see  him  more.  The  frown  of  a  prince, 
and  the  loss  of  a  pension,  have  indeed  been  found  of 
wonderful  efficacy,  to  abstract  men's  thoughts  from 
the  present  time,  and  fill  them  with  zeal  for  the 
liberty  and  welfere  of  ages  to  come.  But  J  am  in- 
clined to  think  more  favourably  of  the  author  of  this 
prediction,  than  that  he  was  made  a  patriot  by  dis- 
appointment or  di^ust.  If  he  ever  saw  a  court,  I 
would  willingly  believe,  that  he  did  not  owe  his  con- 
cern for  posterity  to  his  ill  reception  there,  but  his 
ill  reception  there  to  his  concern  for  posterity. 

However,  since  truth  is  the  same  in  the  mouth  of 
a  hermit,  oi  a  prince,  since  it  is  not  reason  but  weak- 
ness, that  makes  us  rate  counsel  by  our  e8tee''n  for 
the  counsellor,  let  us  at  length  desist  from  this  en- 
quiry, so  useless  in  itself,  in  which  we  have  room 
to  hope  for  so  little  satisfaction.  Let  us  show  our 
gratitude  to  the  author,  by  answering  his  intentions, 
by  considering  minutely  the  lines  which  he  has  lefit 
us,  and  examining  their  import  without  heat,  preci- 
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pitancy,  or  party-pntjudices ;  let  ns  endeavour  to 
keep  the  jiut  mean,  between  searching  ambitiously 
for  &r-fetched  interpretations,  and  admitting  such  low 
meaning,  and  obvious  and  low  sense,  as  is  inconsis- 
tent with  those  great  and  extensive  views,  which  it 
is  reasonable  to  ascribe  to  this  excellent  man. 

It  may  be  yet  farther  asked,  whether  this  inscrip- 
tion, which  appears  in  the  stone,  be  an  original,  and 
not  rather  a  version  of  a  traditional  prediction  in  the 
old  British  tongue,  which  the  zeal  of  some  learned 
man  prompted  him  to  translate  and  engrave  in  a 
more  known  language  for  the  instruction  of  future 
ages :  but  as  the  lines  carry  at  the  first  view  a  refer- 
ence both  to  the  stone  itself,  and  very  remarkably  to 
the  place  where  it  was  found,  I  connot  see  any  foun- 
dation for  such  a  suspicion. 

It  remains  now  that  we  examine  the  sense  and 
import  of  the  inscription,  which,  after  having  long 
dwelt  upon  it  with  the  closest  and  most  laborious 
attention,  I  must  confess  myself  not  yet  able  fully 
to  comprehend.  The  following  explications,  there- 
fore, are  by  no  means  laid  down  as  certain  and  indu- 
bitable truths,  but  as  conjectures  not  always  wholly 
satisfactory  even  to  myself,  and  which  I  had  not 
dared  to  propose  to  so  enlightened  an  age,  an  age 
which  abounds  with  those  great  ornaments  of  human 
nature,  sceptics,  anti-moralists,  and  infidels,  but  with 
hopes  that  they  would  excite  some  person  of  greater 
abilities,  to  penetrate  further  into  the  oraculoua 
obscurity  of  this  wonderful  prediction. 

Not  even  the  four  first  lines  are  without  their  dif- 
ficulties, in  which  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the 
stone  seems  to  be  the  time  assigned  for  the  events 
foretold  by  it 
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Cum  lapidem  fume,  magni 
Qui  nuncjacel  incola  stagm, 
Vel  pede  etpius  tanget, 
Vel  arator  vomerejranget, 
Sentiet  agra  metua, 
EffuTtdei  patriajletus, 
lAttoraque  uf  Jluctu, 
Resonabunt  oppida  luctu. 

WhcneV  this  stone,  now  hid  beneaUi  the  kke, 
The  horse  shall  trample,  or  the  plough  shall  break. 
Then,  O  my  country  !  shalt  thou  groan  distrest, 
Grief  in  thine  eyes,  and  terror  in  thy  breast. 
Thy  streets  with  violence  of  woe  shall  sound. 
Loud  as  the  billows  bursting  on  the  ground. 

"  Wheu  this  stone,"  says  he, "  which  now  Hes  hid 
beneath  the  waters  of  a  deep  lake,  shall  be  struck 
upon  by  the  horse,  or  broken  by  the  plough,  then 
shalt  thou,  my  country,  be  astonished  with  terrors, 
and  drowned  in  tears ;  then  shall  thy  towns  sound 
with  lamentations,  as  thy  shores  with  tlie  roarings  of 
the  waves."  These  are  the  words  literally  rendered, 
but  how  are  they  verified  ?  The  lake  is  dry,  the  stone 
is  turned  up,  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  this  dis- 
mal scene.  Is  not  all  at  home  satisfaction  and  tran- 
quillity ?  all  abroad  submission  and  compliance  ?  Is 
it  the  iDt«:est  or  inclination  of  any  prince  or  state  to 
draw  a  sword  against  us  ?  and  arc  we  not  nevertheless 
secured  by  a  numerous  standing  army,  and  a  King 
who  is  himself  an  army  ?  Have  our  troops  any  other 
employment  than  to  march  to  a  review?  Have  our 
fleets  encountered  any  thing  but  winds  and  wonns  ? 
To  me  the  present  state  of  the  nation  seems  so  far 
from  any  resemblance  to  the  noise  and  agitation  of  a 
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tempestuous  sea,  that  it  may  be  much  more  properly 
compared  to  the  dead  etillneRs  of  the  wares  before  a 
storm. 

Ifamjiecnnda  ruM 
Serpent  per  prata  colubri, 
Gramina  vdstarnte»t 
Fhres  Jruciuaque  vorantes, 
Omniafeedanies, 
Vitiantea,  et  spoliantea  ; 
Qtiaiiqitam  haud  pugnaces, 
Ibunt  per  cuncta  minacet, 
Furea  absque  timore, 
Et  pingues  ahaqiie  labore. 

Then  through  thy  fields  ahall  scarlet  reptiles  stray. 
And  rapine  and  pollution  mark  their  way. 
Th^r  hungry  swarms  the  peaceful  vale  shall  fright. 
Still  fierce  to  threaten,  still  afraid  to  fight; 
The  teeming  year's  whole  product  shall  devour. 
Insatiate  pluck  the  fruit,  and  crop  the  flowV: 
Shall  glutton  on  the  industrious  peasant's  spoil, 
Rob  without  fear,  and  fatten  without  toil. 

He  seems,  in  these  verses,  to  descend  to  a  particu- ' 
lar  aecoimt  of  this  dreadful  calamity ;  hut  his  de- 
scription is  capable  of  very  different  Senses  with  al- 
most eqaal  probability. 

Red  serpents,  says  he,  (rubri  colubri  are  the 
Latin  words,  which  the  poetical  translator  has  ren- 
dered scarlet  reptiles,  using  a  general  term  for  a 
particular,  in  my  opinion  too  licentiously,)  "  Red 
serpents  jshall  wander  o'er  her  meadows,  and  pillage 
and  pollute,  &c"  The  particular  mention  of  the 
colour  of  this  destructive  viper  may  he  some  g^ide 
to  us  in  this  labyrinth,  through  which,  I  must  ae- 

VOL.  xij.  c 
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knowledge,  I  cannot  yet  bave  any  certain  path.  I 
confess,  that  when  a  few  days  after  my  perusal  of 
this  passage,  I  heard  of  the  multitude  of  lady-hirds_ 
seen  in  Kent,  I  began  to  imagine  that  these  were 
the  fatal  insects,  by  which  the  island  was  to  be  laid 
waste,  and  therefore  looked  orer  all  accounts  of  them 
with  uncommon  concern.  But  when  my  first  ter- 
rors began  to  subside,  I  soon  recollected  that  these 
creatures,  having  both  wings  and  feet,  would  scarcely 
have  been  called  serpents ;  and  was  quickly  con- 
vinced, by  their  leaving  the  country  without  doing 
any  hurt,  that  they  had  no  quality,  but  the  colour, 
in  common  witli  the  raragers  here  described. 

As  I  am  not  able  to  determine  any  thing  on  this 
question,  I  shall  content  myself  with  collecting,  into 
one  view,  the  several  properties  of  this  pestiferous 
brood,  with  which  we  are  thteatened,  as  hints  to 
more  sagacious  and  fortunate  readers,  who,  when 
they  shall  find  any  red  animal  that  ranges  uncon- 
trouled  over  the  country,  and  devours  the  labours 
of  the  trader  and  the  husbandman ;  that  carries  with 
it  corruption,  rapine,  p(^lution,  and  devastation ;  that 
threatens  without  jcourage,  robs  without  fear,  and  is 
punpered  without  labour,  they  may  know  that  the 
prediction  is  compleated.  Let  me  only  remark  far- 
ther, that  if  t^e  style  of  this,  as  of  all  other  predic- 
tions, is  figurative,  the  serpent,  a  wretched  animal 
that  crawls  upon  the  earth,  is  a  prt^r  emblem  of  low 
views,  sdf-interest,  and  base  submission,  as  well  as  of 
cruelty,  mischief,  and  malevolence. 

I  cannot  fprbe^  to  observe  in  this  place,  that  as  it 
is  of  no  advantage  to  m^nldnd  to  be  fprewamed  of 
inevitaUe  and  insunnppntable  misfortunes,  the  au- 
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thor  probably  intended  to  bint  to  bis  oountrymen, 
tbe  proper  remediea  for  tbe  evils  he  destribes.  In  tH^ 
calamity  on  wbicb  he  dwells  longest,  and  which  be 
seems  to  deplore  with  the  deepest  sorrow,  be  pointi 
out  one  drcumstance,  which  may  be  of  great  use  t9 
diverse  our  apprehensions,  and  awaken  us  from  that 
panic  which  tbe  reader  must  necessarily  feel,  at  the 
first  transient  view  of  this  dreadful  description. 
These  serpents,  says  the  original,  are  haCd  pug* 
NACES,  of  no  j^hting  race:  they  will  threaten, 
indeed,  and  hiss,  and  terrify  the  weak,  and  timor* 
ous,  and  thoughtless,  but  bare  no  real  oounge  or 
strength.  So  that  the  mischief  done  by  them,  their 
ravages,  derastations,  and  robberies,  must  be  only  the 
consequcuQes  of  cowardice  in  tbe  sufferers,  who  are 
harassed  and  expressed  only  because  they  suifer  it 
without  reuatance.  We  are  therefore  to  remember 
whenever  the  pest  here  threatened  shall  invade  us, 
that  submission  and  tameneas  will  be  certain  ruin, 
and  that  nothing  but  spirit,  vigilance,  activity,  and 
opposition,  can  preserve  us  from  the  most  hateful 
and  reproachful  misery,  that  of  being  plundered, 
starved,  aed  devsured  |^  vermin  Mod  by  reptiles. 

Horrida  dementes 
Sapiet  discordia  gentei, 
PlurUna  tunc  leffes 
Mutahit,  plurima  regit 
Natio. 

Then  o'er  the  world  shall  discord  gtreteb  her  vings, 
Sings  change  their  laws,  and  kingdoina  change  th«r  kings. 

Here  the  author  takes  a  general  survey  of  the  state 
c  3 
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(rf"  the  world,  and  the  changes  that  were  to  happen 
about  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  this  monument  in 
many  nations.  As  it  is  Dot  likely  that  he  intended 
to  touch  upon  the  affairs  of  other  countries  any  far- 
ther than  the  advantage  of  his  own  -made  it  necessary, 
we  may  reasonably  conjecture,  that  he  had  a  fiill  and 
distinct  view  of  all  the  negotiations,  treaties,  confe-: 
dcracics,  of  all  the  triple  and  quadruple  alliances,  and 
all  the  leagues  offensive  and  defensive,  in  which  we 
were  to  be  engaged,  either  as  principals,  accessaries, 
or  guarantees,  whether  by  policy,  or  hope,  or  fear,  or 
our  concern  for  preserving  the  balance  of  power,  or 
our  tenderness  for  the  liberties  of  Kurope.  He 
knew  that  our  negotiators  would  interest  us  in  the 
afl^rs  of  the  whole  earth,  and  that  no  state  oould 
dther  rise  or  decline  in  power,  either  extend  or  lose 
its  dominions,  without  affecting  politicks  and  influ- 
encing our  councils. 

This  passage  will  bear  an  easy  and  natural  appli- 
cation to  the  present  time,  in  which  so  many  revolu- 
tions have  happened,  so  many  nations  have  changed 
their  masters,  and  so  many  disputes  and  commotions 
are  embroiling  almost  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

That  almost  every  state  in  Europe  and  Asia,  that 
is,  almost  every  country  then  known  is  comprehended 
in  this  prediction  may  be  easily  conceived,  but  whe- 
ther it  extends  to  regions  at  that  time  undiscovered, 
and  portends  any  alteration  of  government  in  Caro- 
lina and  Greorgia,  let  more  able  or  more  daring  ex- 
positors determine., 

'—  Conversa 

In  rabiem  tunc  cnnlremei  Urs& 
Cynihm. 
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The  bear  enrag'd,  tb' affrighted  moon  sbuli  (ireud. 

The  terror  created  to  the  moon  by  the  anger  of 
the  bear,  is  a  strange  expression,  but  may  perhaps 
relate  to  the  apprehensions  raised  in  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, of  which  a  crescent  or  new  moon  is  the  imperial 
standard,  by  the  increasing  power  of  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  whose  dominions  lie  under  the  northern  con- 
stellation called  the  Bear. 

Tunc  lalif 

Florebunt  lilia  pratit. 

The  lilies  o'er  the  vales  triumphant  spread. 

The  lilies  borne  by  the  kings  of  France  are  an  apt 
representation  of  that  country ;  and  their  flourishing 
over  wide-extended  valHes,  seems  to  regard  the  new 
increase  of  the  French  power,  wealth,  and  dominions, 
1^  the  advancement  of  their  trade,  and  the  accession 
of  Lorain.  This  is  at  first  view  an  obvious,  but  per-i 
haps  for  that  very  reason  not  the  true  inscription. 
How  can  we  reconcile  it  with  the  following  passage, 

Necjremere  audebit 

Leo,  ted  violare  timebit. 

Omnia  consuetua 

Popidari  pascua  ketua. 
Nor  shall  the  lion,  wont  of  old  to  reign 
Despotic  o'er  the  desolated  plain. 
Henceforth  th'  inviolable  bloom  invade, 
Or  dare  to  murmur  in  the  flowVy  glade, 

in  which  the  lion  that  used  at  pleasure  to  lay  the 
pastures  waste,  is  represented  as  not  daring  to  touch 
the  lilies,  or  murmur  at  thor  growth  ?  The  lion,  it  ia 
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true,  is  one  of  tbe  aupporters  of  the  anns  of  Kngland, 
and  may  therefore  figure  our  countrymen,  who  have 
in  ancient  times  made  France  a  desert.  But  can  it 
be  said,  that  the  lion  dares  not  murmur  or  rage  (for 
Jremere  may  import  both)  when  it  ib  evident,  that  for 
many  years  this  whole  kingdom  has  murmur'd  ?  how- 
ever, it  may  be  at  present  calm  and  secure,  by  its  con- 
fidence in  the  wisdom  of  oui  politicians  and  the 
address  of  our  negotiators. 

A^ite  ocaioa  natos 
Calceatos  et  cruciatos 
~    Jamferet  '%gnavua, 

Fetitdque  Ubidine  pravus. 

His  tortur'd  soiug  shall  die  before  lus  face, 
While  he  lies  melting  in  a  lewd  embrace. 

Here  are  other  things  mentioned  of  the  lion 
equally  unintelligible,'  if  we  suppose  them  to  be 
^ken  of  our  nation,  as  that  he  lies  sduf^sh,  and  de- 
praved with  unlawful  lusts,  while  his  offspring  is 
trampled  and  tortured  befwe  his- eyes.  But  in  that 
place  can  the  English  be  said  to  be  trampled  or  tor- 
tured? Where  are  they  treated  with  injustice  or 
contempt?  What  nation  is  there  from  pole  to  pole 
that  docs  not  reverence  the  ood  of  the  British  King  ? 
Is  not  our  commerce  unrestrained?  Are  not  the 
"riches  of  the  world  our  own  ?  Do  not  our  ships  sail 
immolested,  and  our  merchants  tra&ck  in  pca'fect 
security  ?  Is  not  the  voy  nwne  <^  Kn^and  treated 
by  foreigners  in  a  manner  never  known  before  ?  Or 
if  some  slight  injuries  have  beeai  offered,  if  some  of 
our  petty  traders  have  been  stopped,  i  our  posse69i<ms 
thiaatened,  our  effects  ONvfiscated,  our  Hag  insulted. 
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or  our  ears  cropped,  bare  we  lun  slu^sh  and  uiwc- 
tive  ?  Have  not  our  fleets  been  seen  in  triumph  at 
Spithead  ?  Did  not  Ho^er  visit  the  Bastimentos, 
and  is  not  Haddock  now  stationed  at  Fort  Mahon  ? 

£h  giiogue  quod  mirum, 
(^lod  dicat  denique  dirum, 
Sanffuinem  equus  augit, 
Neque  hellua  victa  remngit. 

And,  yet  more  strange !  his  veins  a  horse  sliall  drain^ 
Nor  shall  the  passive  coward  once  complin. 

It  is  farther  asserted  in  the  concluding  lines,  that 
the  horse  shall  suck  the  lion's  blood.  This  is  stiU 
more  obscure  than  any  of  the  rest ;  and  indeed  the 
difiSculties  I  have  met  with  ever  since  the  first  men- 
lion  of  the  lion  are  bo  many  and  great,  that  I  had,  in 
utter  despair  of  surmounting  them,  once  desisted 
from  my  design  of  publishing  any  thing  upon  diis 
subject ;  but  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  importunity 
of  some  friends,  to  whom  I  can  deny  nothing,  to  re- 
sume my  design  ;  and  I  must  own,  that  nothing  ani- 
mated me  80  much  as  the  hope  they  flattered  me 
with,  that  my  essay  might  be  inserted  in  the  Gazet- 
teer, and  so  become  of  service  to  my  country. 

That  a  weaker  animal  should  suck  the  blood  of  a 
stronger  without  resistance  is  wholly  improbable  and  ' 
inconsistent  with  the  regard  for  self-preservation,  so 
observable  in  every  order  and  species  of  beings.  We 
must  therefore  necessarily  endeavour  after  some  figura^ 
tive  sense  not  liaUe  to  so  insuperable  an  objection. 

Were  I  to  proceed  in  the  same  tenor  of  interpre- 
tation, by  which  I  explained  the  moon  and  the  lilies, 
I  might  observe  that  a  horse  is  the  arms  of  H . 
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But  how  then  does  th^  hone  suck  the  lion's  blood  ? 

Money  is  the  blood  of  the  body  politic. But  my 

zeal  for  the  ptesent  happy  establisbnient  will  not 
suffer  me  to  pursue  a  train  of  thought  tha(  l^ads  to 
such  shocking  conclusions.  The  idea  is  detestable,  and 
such  as,  it  ought  to  be  hoped,  ^n  enter  into  the 
mind  of  none  but  a  virulent  Republican,  or  bloody 
Jacobite.  There  is  not  one  honest  man  in  the  nation 
unconvinced  bow  weak  an  attempt  it  would  be  to 
endeavour  to  coniiite  this  insinuation.  An  insinua- 
tion which  no  party  will  dare  to  abet,  and  of  so  tatal 
.  and  destructive  a  tendency,  that  it  may  prove  equally 
dailgerous  to  the  author  whethec  true  or  ialse. 

As  therefore  I  can  fonn  no  hypothesis  on  which  a 
consistent  interpretation  may  be  built,  I  must  leave 
these  loose  and  unconnected  hints  entirely  to  the  can-; 
dour  of  the  reader,  and  confess  that  I  do  not  think  my 
scheme  of  explication  just,  since  I  cannot  apply  it 
throughout  the  whole  without  involving  myself  in 
difficulties,  from  which  the  ablest  interpreter  would 
find  it  no  easy  matter  to  get  free. 

Being  therefore  convinced,  upon  an  attentive  and 
deliberate  review  of  these  observations,  and  a  consul- 
tation with  my  iriends,  of  whose  abilities  I  have  the 
highest  esteem,  and  whose  impartiality,  sincerity,  and 
probity,  I  have  long  known  and  frequently  experi- 
enced, that  my  conjectures  are  in  general  very  uncer- 
tain, often  improbable,  and  sometimes  little  less  than 
apparenily  false,  I  was  long  in  doubt  whether  I  ought 
not  entirely  to  suppress  them,  and  content  myself  with 
publishing  in  the  Gazetteer  the  inscription,  as  it 
gitands  engraven  on  the  stone,  'without  translation  or 
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commentary,  unless  that  ingenious  and  learned  society 
should  favour  the  world  with  their  own  remarks. 

To  this  scheme,  which  I  thought  extremely  well 
calculated  for  the  publick  good,  and  therefore  very 
eagerly  communicated  to  my  acquaintance  and -/eUow 
studentJ9j  some  objections  were  started,  which,  as  I  had 
not  foreseen,  I  was  unable  to  answer. 

It  was  observed  first.  That  the  Daily  Disserta- 
tions published  by  that  fraternity,  are  written  with 
such  profundity  of  sentiment,  and  filled  with  such 
uncommon  modes  of  expresnon,  as  to  be  themselves 
sufficiently  unintelligible  to  vulgar  readers,  and  that 
therefore  the  venerable  obsctuity  of  this  prediction, 
would  much  less  excite  the  curiosity  and  awaken  the 
attention  of  mankind,  than  if  it  were  exhibited  in  any 
other  paper,  ^id  placed  ii)  opposition  to  the  clear  and 
easy,  ^le  of  an  author  generally  understood. 

To  this  argument,  formidable  as  it  was,  I  an- 
swered, after  a  short  pause,  that,  with  all  proper  der 
ference  tQ  the  great  sagacity  and  advanced  age  of  the 
objector,  I  could  not  but;  concdve  that  his  position 
confuted  itself,  and  that  fi  reader  of  the  Gazetteer, 
bMng  by  his  own  confessicm  accustomed  to  encounter 
difficulties,  and  search  for  meaning  where  it  was  not 
e^y  to  be  foupd,  must  be  better  prepared  than  any 
o^er  man  for  the  perusal  of  these  ambiguous  ex- 
pre^ons.  And  that,  besides,  the  explication  of  this 
stone,  being  a  task  which  nothing  could  surmount 
bi|t  the  most  acute  peneteation  joined  with  indefati- 
gable patience,  -seemed  in  reality  reserved  for  those 
who  have  g^ven  prpofs  of  both  in  the  highest  d^ree, 
by  re^ng  ^nd  understanding  the  Gazetteer, 
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This  answer  satisfied  every  one  but  the  objector, 
who,  with  an  obstinaey  not  very  uncomiOGn,  adhered 
to  his  own  opiuion,  though  he  cotlld  not  defend  it : 
and  not  being  aUe  to  make  any  reply,  attempted  to 
laugh  away  My  argument,  bat  found  the  rest  of  iny 
friends  so  little  disposed  to  jest  upon  this  important 
question,  that  he  was  forced  to  restrain  his  mirth, 
and  content  himself  with  a  sullen  and  contemptuous 
silence. 

Another  of  my  friends,  whom  I  had  assembkd  on 
this  oCbasion,  having'  owued  the  solidity  of  my  an- 
swer to  the  first  objection,  ofiered  a  second,  which  in 
his  opinion  could  not  be  so  easily  defeated. 

"  I  have  observed,"  says  he,  "  that  the  essays  in  the 
Gazetteer,  though  written  on  very  important  subjects 
by  the  ablest  hands  which  ambition  can  incite, 
fiiendship  engage,  or  money  procure,  have  never, 
though  circulated  through  the  kingdom  with  the 
utmost  application,  had  any  -remarkable  influence 
npon  the  people.  I  know  many  persons  of  no  common 
capacity,  that  hold  it  sufficient  to  peruse  these  papers 
four  times- a-year;  and  others  who  receive  them  regu- 
hu-ly,  and,  without  looking  upon  them,  treasure  them 
under  ground  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  So  that 
the  inscription  may,  by  being  inserted  there,  sink 
oBce  more  into  darkness  and  oUivion,  instead  of  in- 
foriaii^  the  age,  and  assisting  our  present  ministry 
in  the  r^ulation  of  their  measures." 

Another  observed,  that  nothing  was  more  unrea- 
sonable than  my  hope,  that  any  remarks  or  elucida- 
tions would  be  drawn  up  by  that  fraternity,  since 
their  own  employments  do  not  allow  them  any  lei- 
sure for  such  attempts.    Kvcry  one  knows  that  pane- 
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gyrick  is  in  its  own  nature  no  easy  task,  and  tbat  to 
defend  is  much  more  difficult  than  to  attack ;  coii- 
ader  then,  says  he,  what  industry,  what  ^snduity  it 
must  require,  to  praise  and  vindicate  a  ministry  like 
ours. 

It  was  hinted  by  another,,  that  an  inscription  which 
bad  no  relation  to  any  particular  set  of  men  amongst 
us,  but  was  composed  many  ages  before  the  parties, 
which  now  divide  the  nation,  had  a  being,  could  not 
be  so  propfrly  conveyed  to  the  world  by  means  of  a 
paper,  dedicated  to  political  debates. 

Another  to  whom  Z  had  communicated  my  own 
observations  in  a  more  private  manner,  and  who  had 
inserted  some  of  his  own  arguments,  declared  it  aa 
his  opinion,  that  they  were,  though  very  controvertible 
and  unsatis&ctory,  yet  too  valuable  to  be  lost ;  and 
tbat  though  to  insert  the  inscription  in  a  paper  of 
which  such  numbers  are  daily  distributed  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  pablick,  would  doubtless  be  very  agree- 
able to  tbe  generous  design  of  the  author,  yet  be 
hoped  that  as  all  the  students,  either  of  politics  or 
antiquities,  would  receive  both  pleasure  and  improve-  - 
ment  frtun  the  dissertation,  with  wMch  it  is  acctnn- 
panied,  none  of  them  would  regret  to  pay  for  so 
i^reeable  an  entertainment. 

It  cannot  be  wondered  that  I  have  yielded  at  last 
to  such  we%hty  reasons,  and  such  insinuating  com- 
pliments, and  chosen  to  gratify  at  once  the  incli- 
natitms  of  friends,  and  the  vanity  of  an  author.  Yet 
I  should  think  I  bad  very  imperfectly  discha^ed  my 
duty  to  my  country,  did  I  not  warn  all  whom  either 
interest  or  curiosity  shall  incite  to  tbe  perusal  of  this 
treatise,  not  to  lay  any  stress  upon  my  explications. 
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How  a  more  compleat  and  indisputable  interpre- 
tation may  be  obtained,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  This 
will,  I  suppose,  be  readily  granted,  tbat  it  is  not  to. 
be  expected  from  any  single  band,  but  from  the  joint 
enquiries  and  united  labours  of  a  numerous  society  of 
able  men,  instituted  by  authority,  selected  with  great 
discernment  and  impartiality,  and  supported  at  the 
charge  of  the  nation. 

I  am  very  far  from  apprehending  that  any  pro- 
pi^  for  the  attainment  of  so  desirable  an  end,  will 
be  rejected  by  this  inquisitive  and  enlightened  age, 
9nd  shall  therefore  lay  before  the  publick  the  pr(^ect 
which  I  have  formed  and  matured  by  long  conside- 
ration, for  the  institution  of  a  society  of  copimen^ 
tators  upon  this  inscription. 

'  I  humbly  propose,  that  thirty  of  the  most  distin* 
guisfaed  genius  be  chosen  for  this  employment,  half . 
from  the  inns  of  court,  and  half  froih  the  army,  and 
.be  incorp(nate4  ipto  a  society  for  five  years,  under 
the  name  of  the  Sqcii;ty  qf  Commentators. 

That  great  undertakings  can  only  be  executed  by 
a  great  number  of  hands,  is  too  evident  to  require 
any  prpof ;  and  I  am  afraid  all  tbat  read  this  scheme 
will  think  that  it  is  chiefly  defective  in  this  respect, 
and  that  when  they  reflect  how  many  commissaries, 
were  thought  necessary  at  Seville,  and  that  eyen 
their  negotiations  entirely  miscarried,  probably  fov 
want  of  more  associates,  they  will  conclude  that  I 
have  prop<)8ed  impossibilities,  and  that  the  ends  of 
the  institution  will  be  defeated ,  by  i^i  iijjudiciouf 
and  ill-timed  frugality. 

But  if  it  be  con^dered,  \iow  well  the  persons  I  re-, 
commend  must  have  been  qualified  by  their  educa- 
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tion  and  profession  for  the  provincee  assigned  them, 
the  objection  will  grow  less  weighty  than  it  appears. 
It  is  well  known  to  be  the  constant  study  of  the 
lawyers  to  discover  in  acts  of  parliament,  meanings 
which  escaped  the  committees  that  drew  them  up, 
and  the  senates  that  passed  them  into  laws,  and  to 
expliUQ  wills  into  a  sense  wholly  contrary  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  testator.  How  easily  may  an  adept 
in  these  admirable  and  useful  arts,  penetrate  into  the 
most  hidden  import  of  this  prediction  ?  A  man  ac- 
customed to  satisfy  himself  with  the  obvious  and  na- 
tural meaning  of  a  sentence,  does  not  easily  shake  off 
his  habit4  but  a  true-bred  lawyer  never  contents 
himself  with  one  sense,  when  there  is  another  to  be 
found. 

Nor  will  the  beneficial  consequences  of  this  scheme 
terminate  in  the  explication  of  this  monument;  they 
will  extend  much  farther :'  for  the  commentators 
having  sharpened  and  improved  their  sagacity  by 
this  long  and  difficult  course  of  study,  Will,  when 
they  return  into  publick  life,  be  of  wonderful  service 
to  tbe  government,  in  examining  pamphlets,  songs, 
and  journals,  and  in  drawing  up  informations,  indict- 
ments, and  instructions  for  special  juries.  They  will 
be  wonderfully  fitted  for  the  posts  of  Attorney  and 
Solicitor  General,  but  will  excel  above  all,  as  licen- 
sers for  the  stage. 

The  Gentlemen  of  the  army  will  equally  adorn 
tbe  province  to  which  1  have  assigned  them,  of  set- 
ting the  discoveries  and  sentiments  of  their  associates 
in  a  -clear  and  agreeable  light.  The  lawyers  are  well 
known  not  to  be  very  happy  in  expressing  their  ideas, 
being  for  the  most  part  able  to  iiiake  themselves  un- 
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derstood  by  none  but  their  own  fraternity.  But  the 
geDiUBses  of  the  army  have  sufficient  opportunities, 
by  their  free  access  to  the  levee  and  the  toilet,  their 
oiDBtant  attendance  on  balls  and  assemblies,  and 
that  abundant  leisure  which  they  enjoy  beyond  any 
other  body  of  men,  to  acquaint  themselves  vith 
every  new  word  and  prevailing  mode  of  expression, 
and  to  attain  the  utmost  nicety  and  roost  polished 
prettiness  of  language. 

It  will  be  necessary,  that  during  their  atteadance 
upon  the  society,  they  he  exempt  from  any  obli- 
gation to  appear  on  Hyde-Park  ;  and  that  upon  no 
emergency,  however  pressing,  they  be  called  away 
from  their  studies,  unless  the  nation  be  in  immediate 
danger  by  an  insurrection  of  weavers,  colliers,  or 
smugglers. 

There  may  not  perhaps  be  found  in  the  army  such 
a  number  of  men,  who  have  ever  condescended  to 
pass  through  the  labours  and  irksome  forms  of  educa- 
tion in  use  among  the  lower  classes  of  people,  or  sub- 
mitted to  learn  the  mercantile  and  plebeian  arts  of 
writing  and  reading.  I  must  own,  that  though-I 
entirely  agree  with  the  notions  of  the  uselessness  <^ 
any  such  trivial  accomplishments  in  the  military  pro- 
fesuon,  and  of  their  incon^stency  with  more  valu- 
able attainments;  though  I  am  convinced,  that  a 
man  who  can  read  and  write  becomes,  at  least,  a  very 
disagreeable  companion  to  his  brother  soldiers,  if  he 
does  not  absolutely  shun  their  acquaintance ;  that 
he  is  apt  to  imbibe  from  his  books  odd  notions  of 
liberty  and  independency,  and  even  sometimes  of 
morality  and  virtue,  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  de- 
sirable cliaracter  of  a  pretty  Gentleman  :    though 
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nritiog  frequently  stains  the  whitest  finger,  and  read- 
ing has  a  natural  tendency  to  cloud  the  aspect,  and 
depress  that  airy  and  thoughtless  vivacity,  which  is 
the  distuiguishing  diaracteristic  of  a  modem  warrior ; 
yet  on  this  single  occasion,  I  connot  but  heartily 
wish,  that  by  a  strict  search  there  may  be  discovered 
in  the  army  fifteen  men  who  can  write  and  read. 

I  know  that  the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  is  so 
disreputable  among  these  Gentletnen,  that  those  who 
have  by  ill  fortune  formerly  been  taught  it,  have  partly 
forgot  it  by  disuse,  and  partly  concealed  it  from  the 
world,  to  avoid  the  railleries  and  insults  to  which  their 
education  might  make  them  liable :  I  propose,  there- 
fore,  that  all  the  officers  of  the  army  may  be  exami* 
ned  upon  oath  one  by  one,  and  that  if  fifteen  cannot 
he  selected  who  are  at  present  so  qualified,  the  defi*- 
eiency  may  be  supplied  out  of  those  who  having  «ice 
learned  to  read,  may  perhaps,  with  the  asrastance  {^ 
a  master,  in  a  short  time  refresh  their  memories. 

It  may  he  thought,  at  the  first  sight  of  this  pro- 
posal, that  it  might  not  be  improper  to  assign  to  every 
commentator  a  reader  and  secretary  ;  but  it  may  be 
easily  conceived,  that  not  only  the  publick  might 
-murmur  at  such  an  addition  of  expence,  but  that  by 
the  unfaithfidness  or  negligence  of  their  servants,  th« 
discoveries  of  the  society  may  be  carried  to  foreign 
courts,  and  made  use  of  to  the  di^vantige  of  our 
own  country.    ■ 

For  the  residence  of  this  society,  I  cannot  think 
any  place  mor«  proper  than  Greenwich*  Hospital,  in 
whidi  they  may  have  thirty  apartments  fitted  up  for 
theop,  that  they  may  make  their  observations  in  jui- 
vate,  and  meet  once  a  day  iu  the  punted  hall  to 
o)mpare  them. 
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If  the  establiBliment  of  this  society  be  thought  a 
matter  of  too  much  iinpoftance  to  be  deferred  till 
the  new  buildings  are  finished,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
tnake  room  for  their  reception,  by  the  expnl^on  of 
such  of  the  -Beamen  as  have  no  pretenaons  to  the 
settlement  there,  but  fractured  limbs,  loss  of  eyes,  or 
decayed  constitutions,  who  have  lately  been  admitted 
in  such  numbers,  that  it  is  now  scarce  possible  to  ac- 
commodate a  nobleman's  groom,  footman,  or  posti- 
lion, in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  the  original  design  of  the  foundation. 

The  situation  of  Greenwich  will  naturally  dispose 
them  to  reflection  and  study :  and  particular  caution 
ought  to  be  used,  lest  any  interruption  be  suffered  to 
dissipate  their  attention,  or  distract  their  meditations : 
for  this  reason,  all  visits  and  letters  from  ladies  are 
strictly  to  be  prohibited  ;  and  if  any  of  the  members 
shall  be  detected  with  a  lap^og,  pack  of  cards,  box 
of  dice,  draught-table,  snufi'-box,  or  looking-glass,  he 
rfiall  for  the  first  oflfence  be  confined  for  three  months 
to  water-gruel,  and  for  the  second  be  expelled  the 
society. 

Nothing  now  remains,  but  that  an  estimate  be 
made  of  the  expences  necessary  for  carrying  on  this 
noble  and  generous  design.  The  salary  to  be  allow- 
ed each  professor  cannot  be  less  than  2000^  a  year, 
which  is  indeed  more  than  the  regular  stipend  of  a 
commissioner  of  excise;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  - 
that  the  commentators  have  a  much  more  difficult 
and  important  employment,  and  can  expect  their 
salaries  but  for  the  short  space  of  five  years ;  whereas 
a  commissioner  (unless  he  imprudently  sufifers  him- 
self to  be  carried  away  by  a  whimsical  tenderness  lor 
his  country)  has  an  establishment  for  life. 
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It  will  be  necessary  to  allow  the  society  in  geue- 
ral  30,000/.  yearly  for  the  support  of  the  publidc 
table,  and  40,000/.  for  secret  service. 

Thus  will  the  miDistry  have  a  fair  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing the  full  sense  and  import  of  the  prediction,  with- 
out burthening  the  publick  with  more  than  650,000/. 
which  may  be  paid  out  of  the  sinking  fund ;  of  if  it 
be  not  thought  proper  to  violate  that  sacred  treasure 
by  converting  any  part  of  it  to  uses  not  primarily 
intended,  may  be  easily  raised  by  a  general  poll-tax, 
or  excise  upon  bread. 

Having  now  compleated  my  scheme,  a  scheme  cal- 
culated for  the  publick  benefit,  without  regard  to  any 
party,  I  entreat  aU  sects,  factions,  and  distinctions  of 
men  among  us,  to  lay  aside  for  a  time  their  party- 
feuds  and  petty  animosities  ;  and  by  a  warm  concur- 
rence on  this  urgent  occasion,  teach  posterity  to  sacri- 
fice every  private  interest  to  the  advantage  of  their 
country. 
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The  time  is  now  come  in  which  every  English- 
man  expects  to  be  informed  of  the  national  affairs, 
and  in  wl)ich  he  has  a  right  to  have  that  expectation 
gratified.  For  whatever  may  be  urged  by  ministers, 
or  those  whom  vanity  or  interest  make  the  followers 
of  ministers,  concerning  the  necessity  of  confidence  in 
our  governors,  and  the  presumption  of  prying  with 
profane  eyes  into  the  recesses  of  policy,  it  is  evident, 
that  this  reverence  can  be  claimed  only  by  counsels 
yet  unexecuted,  and  projects  suspended  in  delibera- 
tion. But  when  a  design  has  ended  in  miscarriage 
or  success,  when  every  eye  and  every  ear  is  witness  t» 
general  discontent,  or  general  satisfaction,  it  is  then 
a  proper  time  to  disentangle  confusion,  and  illustrate 
obscurity,  to  shew  by  what  causes  every  event  was 
produced,  and  in  what  effects  it  is  likely  to  termi- 

'Pubtielied  first  in  tlieLitcraryMagazine,No.IV,  from  July  15, 
to  Aug.  15,  1756.  Thia  periodical  work  was  published  by  Rich- 
ardson in  Paternoster- Knw,  but  was  discontinued  about  two 
jreais  afler-  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  many  articles,  which  have  been 
enumerated  by  Mr.  Boswell,  and  there  B.re  others  which  I 
should  be  inclined  to  attribute  to  bim  from  internal  evidence.  C. 
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nate;  to  lay  down  with  diHtinct  particulanty  what 
rumour  always  huddles  in  general  exclamationB,  of 
perplexes  by  undigested  narratives ;  to  sbew  whence 
happinese  or  calamity  is  derived,  and  whence  it  may 
be  expected ;  and  honestly  to  lay  before  the  people 
what  enquiry  can  gather  of  the  past,  and  conjecture 
cast  estimate  of  the  future. 

The  general  subject  of  the  present  war  is  sufficii- 
ently  known.  It  is  allowed  on  both  sides,  that  hos- 
tilities began  in  America,  and  that  the  French  and 
English  quarrelled  about  the  boundaries  of  their  set- 
tlements, about  grounds  and  rivers  to  which,  I  am 
afraid,  neither  can  shew  any  other  right  than  that  of 
power,  and  which  neither  can  occupy  but  by  usurpa- 
tion, and  the  dispossession  of  the  natural  lords  and 
original  inhabitants.  Such  is  the  contest,  that  no 
honest  man  can  heartily  wish  success  to  either  party. 

It  may  indeed  be  alledged,  that  the  Indians  have 
granted  large  tracts  of  land  both  to  one  and  to  the 
other ;  but  these  grants  can  add  little  to  the  validity 
of  our  titles,  till  it  be  experienced  bow  they  were  ob- 
tained :  for  if  they  were  extorted  by  violence,  or  in* 
duced  by  iraud ;  by  threats,  which  the  miseries  of 
other  nations  had  shewn  not  to  be  vain,  or  by  pro- 
mises of  which  no  performance  was  ever  intended, 
what  are  they  but  new  modes  of  usurpation,' but  new 
instances  of  cruelty  and  treachery  ? 

And  indeed  what  but  false  hope  or  resistless  ter- 
ror can  prevail  upon  a  weaker  nation  to  invite  a 
atnmgfx  into  their  country,  to  give  their  lands  to 
strangers  whom  no  affinity  of  manners,  or  similitude 
of  opinion,  can  be  s^d  to  recommend,  to  permit  them 
to  build  towns  from  which  the  natives  are  excluded, 
d2 
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to  raise  fortresses  by  which  they  are  intimidated, 
to  settle  themselves  with  such  strciigtb  that  they 
cannot  afterwards  be  expelled,  but  are  for  ever  to 
remain  .the  masters  of  the  original  inhabitants, 
the  dictators  of^tbeir  conduct,  and  the  arbiters  of 
their  fate? 

When  we  see  men  acting  thus  against  the  pre- 
cepts of  reason,  and  the  instincts  of  nature,  we  can- 
not hesitate  to  determine,  that  by  some  means  or 
other  they  were  debarred  from  choice;  that  they  were 
lured  or  frighted  into  compliance  ;  that  they  either 
granted  only  what  they  found  impossible  to  keep,  or 
expected  advantages  upon  the  faith  of  their  new  in- 
mates, which  there  was  no  purpose  to  confer  upon 
them.  It  cannot -be  said,  that  the  Indians  origi- 
nally invited  us  to  their  coasts;  we  went  uncalled 
and  unexpected  to  nations  who  had  no  imagination 
that  the  earth  contained  any  inhabitants  so  distant 
and  80  different  from  themselves.  We  astonished 
them  with  our  ships,  with  our  arms,  and  with  our 
general  superiority.  They  yielded  to  us  as  to  beings 
of  another  and  higher  race,  sent  among  them  from 
some  unknown  regions,  with  power  which  naked 
Indians  could  not  resist,  and  which  they  were  there- 
fore, by  every  act  of  humility,  to  propitiate,  that 
they,  who  could  so  easily  destroy,  might  be  induced 
to  spare. 

To  this  influence,  and  to  this  only,  are  to  be  attri- 
buted all  the  cessions  and  submissions  of  the  Indian 
princes,  if  indeed  any  such  cessions  were  ever  made, 
of  which  we  have  no  witness  but  those  who  claim 
from  them  ;  and  there  is  no  great  malignity  in  «us- 
pecting,  that  those  who  have  robbed  have  also  lied. 
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Some  colonies  indeed  have  been  established  more 
peaceably  than  others.  The  utmost  extremity  of 
wrong  has  not  always  been  practised ;  but  those  that 
have  settled  in  the  new  world  on  the  fairest  terms, 
have  no  other  merit  than  that  of  a  scrivener  who 
ruins  in  silence,  over' a  plunderer  that  seizes  by  force ; 
all  have  taken  what  had  other  owners,  and  all  have 
had  recourse  to  arms,  rather  than  quit  the  prey  on 
which  they  had  fastened. 

The  American  dispute  between  the  French  and  us 
is  therefore  only  the  quarrel  of  two  robbers  for  the 
spoils  of  a  passenger ;  but  as  robbers  have  terms  of 
confederacy,  which  they  are  obliged  to  observe  as 
members  of  the  gang,  so  the  English  and  French 
may  have  relative  rights,  and  do  injustice  to  each 
other,  while  both  are  injuring  the  Indians.  And 
such,  indeed,  is  the  present  contest :  they  have  parted 
the  northern  continent  of  America  between  them, 
and  are  now  disputing  about  their  boundaries,  and 
each  is  endeavouring  the  destruction  of  the  other  by 
the  help  of  the  Indians^  whose  interest  it  is  that  both 
should  be  destroyed. 

Both  nations  clamour  with  great  vehemence  about 
infractions  of  limits,  violation  of  treaties,*open  usur- 
pation, insidious  artifices,  and  breach  of  faith.  The 
English  rail  at  the  perfidious  French,  and  the  French 
at  the  encroaching  English :  they  quote  treaties  on 
each  side,  chaise  each  other  with  aspiring  to  univer- 
sal monarchy,  and  complain  on  either  part  of  the 
insecurity  of  possession  near  such  turbulent  neigh- 
bours. 

Through  this  mist  of  controversy  it  can  raise  no 
wonder  that  the  truth  is  not  easily  discovered.  Wheu 
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91  quarrel  has  been  ]oiig  carried  on  between  indivi- 
duals, it  is  oflen  very  bard  to  tell  by  whom  it  was 
begun.  £very  fact  is  darkened  by  distance,  by  in- 
terest, and  by  multitudes.  Information  is  not  easily 
procured  from  far;  those  whom  the  truth  will  not 
favour,  will  not  step  voluntarily  forth  to  tell  it ;  nnd 
where  there  are  many  agents,  it  is  easy  for  every  sin- 
gle action  to  be  concealed. 

All  these  causes  concur  to  the  obscurity  of  the 
question,  "  By.  whom  were  hostilities  in  America 
commenced  ?"  Perhaps  there  never  can  be  remem- 
bered a  time  in  which  hostilities  had  ceased.  Two 
powerful  colonies  inflamed  with  immemorial  rivalry, 
and  placed  out  of  the  superintendence  of  the  mother 
nations,  were  not  likely  tobe  long  at  rest.  Some  op* 
position  was  always  going  forward,  some  mischief  was 
every  day  done  or  meditated,  and  the  borderers  were 
always  better  pleased  with  what  they  could  snatch 
from  their  neighbours,  than  what  they  had  of  their 
own. 

In  this  disposition  to  reciprocal  invasion  a  cause  of 
dispute  never  could  be  wanting.  '  The  forests  and 
deserts  of  America  are  without  land-marks,  and  there- 
fore cannot-  be  particularly  specified  in  stipulations : 
the  appellations  of  those  wide-extended  regions  have 
in  every  mouth  a  different  meaning,  and  are  under- 
stood on  either  ade  as  inclination  happens  to  contract 
or  extend  them.  Who  has  yet  pretended  to  define 
how  much  of  America  is  included  in  Brazil,  Mexico, 
or  Peru  ?  It  is  almost  as  easy  to  divide  the  Atlantic 
ocean  by  a  line,  as  clearly  to  ascertain  the  limits  of 
those  uncultivated,uninhabitable,  unmeasured  regions. 
.  It  is  likewise  to  be  considered,  that  contracts  con- 
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oeming  boundaries  are  ofWn  left  vague  and  indefi- 
nite \ritIiout  necessity,  by  the  desire  of  each  party 
to  interpret  the  ambiguity  to  its  own  advantage  when 
a  fit  opportunity  shall  be  found.  In  forming  stipu- 
lations, the  commissaries  are  often  ignorant,  and  often 
n^Iigent ;  they  are  sometimes  weary  with  debate, 
and  contract  a  tedious  discussion  into  general  terms, 
at  refer  it  to  a  former  treaty,  which  was  never  iinder- 
stood.  The  weaker  part  is  always  afraid  of  requir- 
ing explanations,  and  the  stronger  always  has  an 
interest  in  leaving  the  question  undecided :  thus  it 
will  happen,  without  great  caution  on  either  side, 
that  aft^r  long  treaties  solemnly  ratified,  the  rights 
that  bad  been  disputeilare  still  equally  open  to  contro- 
versy. 

In  America,  it  may  easily  be  supposed,  that  there 
are  tracts  of  land  not  yet  claimed  by  either  party,  and 
therefore  .mentioned  in  no  treaties,  which  yet  one  or 
the  other  may  be  afterwards  inclined  to  occupy ;  but 
to  these  vacant  and  unsettled  countries  each  nation 
may  pretend,  as  each  conceives  itself  intitled  to  all 
that  is  not  expressly  granted  to  the  other. 

Here  then  is  a  perjtetual  ground  of  contest  :  every 
enlai^ment  of  the  possesions  of  either  will  be  con- 
sidered as  something  taken  ftom  the  other,  and  each 
will  endeavour  to  regain  what'had  never  been  claimed 
but  that  the  other  occupied  it. 

Thus  obscure  in  its  original  is  the  American  con- 
test. It- is  difiicult  to  find  the  first  invader,  or  to 
tell  where  invasion  properly  b^us  ;  but  I  suppose  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  after  the  last  war,  wh«i 
the  French  had  made  peace  with  such  apparent 
superiority,  they  naturally  b^au  to  treat  us  with 
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less  respect  iu  distant  parts  of  the  world,  and  to 
consider  us  as  a  people  from  whom  they  had  nothing, 
to  fear,  and  who  could  no  longer  presume  to  contra- 
vene their  designs,  or  to  check  their  progress. 

The  power  of  doing  wrong  with  impunity  sel- 
dom waits  long  for  the  will;  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe,  that  in  America  the  French  would  avow 
their  purpose  of  aggrandizing  themselves  with  at  least 
as  little  reserve  as  in  Europe.  We  may  therefore 
readily  believe,  that  they  were  unquiet  neighbours, 
and  had  no  great  regard  to  right,  which  they  believed 
us  no  longer  able  to  enforce. 

That  in  forming  a  line  of  forts  behind  our  colonies, 
if  in  no  other  part  of  their  attempt,  they  bad  acted 
against  the  general  intention,  if  not  against  the  lite- 
ral terms  of  treaties,  can  scarcely  be  denied ;  for  it 
never  can  be  supposed  that  we  intended  to  be  in- 
closed between  the  sea  and  the  French  garrisons, 
or  preclude  ourselves  from  extending  our  plantations 
backwards  to  any  length  that  Our  convenience  should 
require. 

With  dominion  is  conferred  every  thing  that  can 
secure  dominion.  He  that  has  the  coast,  has  like- 
wise the  sea  to  a  certain  distance ;  he  that  possesses 
a  fortress,  has  the  right  of  prohibiting  another  for- 
tress to  be  built  within  the  command  of  its  cannon. 
When,  therefore,  we  planted  the  coast  erf  North- 
America,  we  supposed  the  possession  of  the  inland 
region  granted  to  an  indefinite  extent ;  and  every 
nation  that  settled  in  that  part  of  the  world,  seems  by 
the  permission  of  every  other  nation,  to  have  made 
the  same  supposition  iu  its  own.  favour. 

Here  then,  perhaps,  it  will  be  safest  to  fix  the  jus- 
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tice  of  our  cause;  herewe  are  apparently  and  indis- 
putably injured,  and  this  injury  may,  according  to 
the  practice  of  nations,  be  justly  resented.  Whether 
we  have  not  in  return  made  some  encroachments  upon 
them,  must  be  left  doubtful,  till  our  practices  on  the 
Ohio  shall  be  stated  and  vindicated.  There  are  no 
two  nations  confining  on  each  other,  between  v?hom 
a  war  may  not  always  be  kindled  with  plausible  pre- 
tences on  either  part,  as  there  is  always  pas^ng 
between  them  a  reciprocation  of  injuries,  and  fiuctua« 
tion  of  encroachments. 

From  the  conclusion  of  the  last  peace  perpetual 
complaints  of  the  supplantations  and  invasions  of 
the  French  have  been  sent  to  F.urope  from  our 
colonies,  and  transmitted  to  our  ministers  at  Paris,* 
where  good  words  were  sometimes  given  us,  and  the 
practices  of  the  American  commanders  were  some- 
times disowned,  but  no  redress  was  ever  obtained, 
nor  is  it  probable  that  any  prohibition  was  sent  to 
America.  We  were  still  amused  with  such  doubt- 
tiil  promises  as  those  who  are  afraid  of  war  are  ready 
to  interpret  in  their  own  favour,  and  the  French 
pushed  forward  their  line  of  fortresses,  and  seemed . 
to  resolve  that  before  our  complaints  were  finally  dis- 
missed, all  remedy  should  be  hopeless. 

We.  likewise  endeavoured  at  the  same  time  to 
form  a  barrier  i^ainst  the  Canadians  by  sending  a 
colony  to  New  Scotland,  a  cold  uncomfortable  tract 
of  ground ;  of  which  we  had  long  the  nominal  pos- 
session before  we  really  b^an  to  occupy  it.  To  this 
those  were  invited  whom  the  cessation  of  war  de- 
prived of  employment,  and  made  burthensome  to 
their  country; ".and  settlers  were  allured  thither  by 
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many  fiiUadous  descriptioDS  of  fertile  valleys  and 
clear  skies.  What  effects  these  pictures  of  American 
happiness  iiad  upon  my  countrymeu,  I  was  never  in- 
formed, but  I  suppose  very  few  sought  provision  in 
those  frozen  regions,  whom  guilt  or  poverty  did  not 
drive  fr^m  their  native  country.  About  the  bounda- 
ries of  this  new  colony  there  were  some  disputes,  but 
38  there  was  nothing  yet  worth  a  (»ntest,  the-power 
of  the  French  was  not  much  exerted  on  that  side ; 
some  disturbance  was  however  given,  and  some  skir- 
taishes  ensued.  But  perhaps  being  peopled  chiefly 
with- soldiers,  who  would  rather  live  by  plunder  thau 
by  agriculture,  aad  who  consider  war  as  their  best 
trade.  New  Scotland  would  be  more  obstinately  de- 
fended thau  some  settlements  of  far  greater  value ; 
and  the  French  are  too  well  informed  of  their  own 
interest,  to  provoke  hostility  for  no  advantage,  or  to 
select  that  country  for  invasion,  where  they  must 
hazard  much  and  can  win  little.  They  therefore 
pressed  on  southward  behind  our  ancient  and  wealthy 
settlements,  and  built  fort  afW  fort  at  such  dis* 
tauces  that  they  might  conveniently  relieve  one  anO' 
.ther,  invade  our  colonies  with  sudden  incursions,  and 
retire  to  places  of  safety  before  our  people  could 
unite  to  oppose  them. 

This  design  of  the  French  has  been  long  formed,- 
and  long  known,  both  in  America  and  Europe,  and 
might  at  first  have  been  easly  repressed,  had  force 
been  used  instead  of  expostulation.  When  the 
English  attempted  a  settlement  upon  the  island  of 
St.  Lucia,  the  French,  whether  justly  or  not,  con- 
sidering it  as  neutral  and  forbidden  to  be  occupied 
by  dther  nation,  immediately  landed  upon  it,  and 
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destroyed  the  houses,  wnted  the  plantstioDS,  aud 
drove  or  carried  away  the  inhabitants.  This  was 
done  in  the  time  of  peace,  when  mutual  professions 
of  iiiendsbip  were  daily  exchanged  by  the  two  courts, 
and  was  not  considered  as  any  violation  of  treaties, 
nor  was  any  more  than  a  very  soft  remonstrance 
made  on  our  part. 

The  French  therefore  taught  us  how  to  act;  but 
an  Hanoverian  quarrel  with  the  house  of  Austria  for 
some  time  induced  us  to  court,  at  any  expence,  the 
alliance  of  a  nation  whose  very  situation  makes  them 
our  enemies.  We  suffered  tbem  to  destroy  our  set- 
tlements, aud  to  advance  their  own,  which  we  bad  au 
equal  right  to  attack.  The  time  however  came  at 
last,  when  we  ventured  to  quarrel  with  Spain,  and 
then  France  no  longer  suffered  the  appearance  of 
peace  to  subsist  between  us,  but  armed  in  defence  of 
her  ally. 

The  events  of  the  war  are  well  known  :  we  pleased 
ourselves  with  a  victory  at  Dettingen,  where  we  left 
our  wounded  men  to  the  care  of  our  enemies,  but  our 
army  was  broken  at  Fontenoy  and  Val ;  and  though 
after  the  disgrace  which  we  suffered  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, we  had  some  naval  success,  and  an  accidental 
dearth  made  peace  neceraary  for  the  French,  yet  they 
prescribed  the  conditions,  obliged  us  to  give  hostages, 
and  acted  as  conquerors,  though  as  conquerors  of  mo- 
deration. 

In  this  war  the  Americans  distinguished  them- 
selves in  a  manner  unknown  and  unexpected.  The 
New  English  raised  an  army,  and  under  tlie  com- 
mand of  Fepperel  took  Cape  Breton,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  fleet.     This  is  the  most  important  for- 
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ttess  in  America.  We  pleased  ouraelves  so  much 
with  the  acquiBitioii,  that  we  couhl  not  think  of  re- 
storing it;  and,  among  the  arguments  used  to  enflame 
the  people  agMust  Charles  Stuart,  it  was  very  cla- 
morously urged,  that  if  he  gained  the  kingdom,  he 
would  gire  Cape  Breton  hack  to  the  French. 

The  French  however  had  a  more  easy  expedient 
to  r^^n  Cape  Breton  than  hy  exalting  Charles  Stuart 
to  the  English  throne.  Tbey  took  in  their'  turn 
fort  St.  George,  and  had  our  East-India  Company 
wholly  in  their  power,  whom  they  restored  at  the 
peace  to  their  former  possessions,  that  they  may  con- 
tinue to  export  our  silver. 

Cape  Breton  therefore  was  restored,  and  the 
French  were  re-established  in  America,  with  equal 
power  and  greater  spirit,  having  lost  nothing  hy  the 
war  which  they  had  before  gaiued. 

To  the  general  reputation  of  their  arms,  and  that 
habitual  superiority  which  they  derive  from  it,  they 
owe  their  power  in  America,  rather  than  to  any  real 
strength  or  circumstances  of  advantage.  Their  num- 
bers are  yet  not  great ;  their  trade,  though  daily  im- 
proved, is  not  very  extensive ;  their  country  is  bar- 
ren ;  their  fortresses,  though  numerous,  are  weak, 
and  rather  shelters  from  wild  beasts,  or  savage  na- 
tions, than  places  built  for  defence  against  bombs  or 
cannons.  Cape  Breton  has  been  found  not  to  be 
impregnable ;  nor,  if  we  consider  the  state  of  the 
places  possessed  by  the  two  nations  in  America,  is 
there  any  reason  upon  which  the  French  should  have 
presumed  to  molest  us,  but  that  they  thought  our 
spirit  so  broken  that  we  durst  not  resist  them  ;  and 
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in  this  opinion  our  long,  forbearance  easily  confirmed 
them. 

We  forgot,  or  rather  avoided  to  think,  that  what 
we  delayed  to  do  must  be  done  at  last,  and  done 
with  more  difficulty,  aa  it  was  deUyed  longer ;  that 
while  we  were  complaining,  and  they  were  eluding, 
or  answering  our  complaints,  fort  was  rising  upon 
fort,  and  one  invasion  made  a  precedent  fcM*  another. 

This  confidence  of  the  French  is  exalted  by  some 
real  advantages.  If  they  possess  in  those  countries 
less  than  we,  they  hare  more  to  gain,  and  less  to 
hazard ;  if  they  are  less  numerous,  tliey  are  better 
united. 

The  French  compose  one  body  with  one  head. 
They  have  all  the  same  interest,  and  agree  to  pursue 
it  by  the  same  means.  They  are  subject  to  a  go- 
vernor commissioned  by  an  absolute  monarch,  and 
participating  the  authority  of  his  master.  Designs 
are  therefore  formed  without  debate,  and  executed 
without  impediment.  They  have  yet  more  martial 
than  mercantile  ambition,  and  seldom  suffer  their 
military  schemes  to  be  entangled  with  collateral  pro- 
jects of  gain  :  they  have  no  wish  but  for  conquest,  of 
which  tbey  justly  consider  riches  as  the  consequence. 

Some  advantages  tliey  will  always  have  as  in- 
vaders. They  make  wax  at  the  hazard  of  their 
enemies:  the  contest  being  carried  on  in  our  ter-^ 
ritoriep,  we  must  lose  mose  by  a  victory,  than  they 
will  BufiFcr  by  a  defeat.  They  will  subsist,  while 
they  stay,  upon  our  plantatious;  and  perhaps  de- 
stroy them  when  they  can  stay  no  longer.  If  we  pur- 
sue them,   and  carry  the  war  into  their  dominions. 
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our  difficulties  will  increase  every  step  as  we  advance, 
for  we  shall  leave  plenty  behind  us,  and  find  nothing 
in  Canada  but  lakes  and  forests  barren  and  trackless; 
our  enemies  will  shut  themselves  up  in  their  forts, 
against  which  it  is  difficult  to  bring  cannon  through 
so  roi^h  a  country,  and  which,  if  they  are  provided 
with  good  magazines,  will  soon  starve  those  who  be-  ^ 
siege  them. 

All  these  are  the  natural  effects  of  their  govern- 
ment and  situation;  they  are  accidentally  more  for- 
midable as  they  are  less  happy.  But  the  favour  of 
the  Indians  which  they  enjoy,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, among  all  the  nations  of  the  noithem  conti- 
nent, we  ought  to  consider  with  other  thoughts ;  this 
favour  we  might  have  enjoyed,  if  we  had  been  care- 
fiil  to  deserve  it  The  French,  by  having  these  sa- 
vage nations  on  their  side,  are  always  supplied  with  , 
'  spies  and  guides,  and  with  auxiliaries,  like  the  Tar- 
tars to  the  Turks,  or  the  Hussars  to  the  Germans, 
of  no  great  use  against  troops  ranged  in  order  of  .bat- 
tle, but  very  well  qualified  to  maintain  a  war  among 
woods  and  rivulets,  where  much  mischief  may  be 
done  by  unexpected  onsets,  and  safety  be  obtained  by 
quick  retreats.  They  can  waste  a  colouy  by  sudden 
inroads,  surprize  the  str^gling  jdanters,  frighten  the 
inhabitants  into  towns,  binder  the  cultivation  of  lands, 
and  starve  those  whom  they  are  not  able  to  conquer*. 

.  *  In  the  Magazine  this  article  is  promised  "  To  be  con- 
tinued:" but  the  author  was,  bywhatever  means,  diverted  front 
it,  and  no  continuation  appears. 
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POLITICAL  STATE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

WBITTEN    IN   THB   YEAR    1756J. 


The  preseitt  system  of  English  politics  may  pro- 
perly be  said  to  have  taken  rise  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
fUizabeth.  At  this  time,  the  protestant  religion  was 
established,  which  naturally  allied  us  to  the  reformed 
state,  and  made  all  the  popish  powers  our  enemies. 

We  began  in  the  same  reign  to  extend  our  trade, 
by  which  we  made  it  necessary  to  ourselves  to  watch 
the  commercial,  progress  of  our  neighbours;  and  if  not 
to  incommode  and  obstruct  their  tra£Sck,  to  hinder 
them  from  impairing  ours. 

We  then  likewise  settled  colonies  in  America, 
which  was  become  the  great  scene  of  European  ambi- 
tion ;  for,  seeing  with  what  treasures  the  Spaniards 
were  annually  enriched  from  Mexico  and  Feru^  every 
nation  imagined,  that  an  American  conquest  or  plan- 
tation would  certainly  fill  the  mother  country  with 
gold  and  silver.  This  produced  a  large  extent  of  very 
distant  dominions,  of  which  we.  at  this  time,  neither 
knew  nor  foresaw  the  advantage  orincumlu^nce; 

*  This  was  the  introductory  article  to  the  Literary  Magazine, 
No.  I.  C. 
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we  seem  to  bave  snatched  tliem  into  our  bauds, 
upon  no  very  just  principles  of  policy,  only  because 
every  state,  according  to  a  prejudice  of  long  continu- 
ance, concludes  itself  more  powerful  as  its  territories 
become  larger. 

The  discoveries  of  new  re^ons,  which  were  then 
every  day  made,  the  pro6t  of  remote  traffick,  and  the 
necessity  of  long  voyages,  produced,  in  a  few  years, 
a  great  multiplication  of  shipping.  The  sea  was 
considered  as  the  wealthy  element ;  and,  by  degrees,  a 
new  kind  of  sovereignty  arose,  called  naval  dominiou. 

As  the  chief  trade  of  the  world,  so  the  chief  mari- 
time power  was  at  first  in  the  bands  of  the  Portu- 
guese aud  Spaniards,  who,  by  a  compact,  to  which 
the  consent  of  other  princes  was  not  asked,  had 
divided  the  newly  discovered  countries  between  them ; 
but  the  crown  of  Portugal  having  fallen  to  the  king 
of  Spain,  or  being  seized  by  him,  he  was  master  of 
the  ships  of  the  two  nations,  with  which  he  kept  all 
the  coasts  of  Europe  in  alarm,  till  tlie  Armada, 
which  he  had  raised  at  a  vast  expence  for  the  con* 
.  quest  of  England,  was  destroyed,  which  put  a  stop, 
and  almost  an  end,  to  the  naval  power  of  the 
Spaniards.    ' 

At.  this  time  the  Dutch,  who  were  oppressed  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  feared  yet  greater  eviis  than  they 
felt,  resolved  no  longer  to  endure  the  insolence 
of  their  masters :  they  therefore  revolted ;  and  *fter 
a  struggle,  in  which  they  were  assisted  by  the  money 
and  forces  of  Elizabeth,  erected  an  independent,  and 
powerful  commonwealth. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ijow-Conntries  had 
formed  their  system  of  government,  and  some  re- 
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tnis^n  ofthe  war  gave  them  Idsure  to  form  schemes 
of  fiiture  prosperity,  they  easily  perceived,  that  as 
th«r  territories  were  narrow,  and  thrir  numbers 
small,  they  could  preserve  themselves  only  by  that 
power  which  is  .the  consequence  of  wealth ;  and  that, 
by  a  people  whose  country  produced  only  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  wealth  was  not  to  be  acquired,  but  from 
foreign  dominions,  and  by  the  transportation  of  the 
products  of  one  country  into  another. 

From  this  necesnty,  thus  justly  estimated,  arose 
a  plan  of  commerce,  which  was  for  many  years  pro- 
secuted  with  industry  and  success,  perhaps  never 
seen  in  the  world  before,  and  by  which  the  poor 
tenants  of  mud-walled  villages  and  impassable  bogs 
erected  themselves  into  high  and  mighty  states,  who 
put  the  greatest  monarchs  at  defiance,  whose  alliance 
was  courted  by  the  proudest,  and  whose  power  was 
dreaded  by  the  fiercest  nation.  By  the  establish- 
ment of  this  state  there  arose  to  England  a  new  ally, 
and  a  new  rival. 

At  this  time,  which  seems  to  be  the  period  des- 
tined for  the  change  of  the  face  of  Europe,  France 
b^au  first  to  rise  into  power;  and,  from  defending 
her  own  provinces  with  difficulty  and  fluctuating 
success,  to  threaten  her  neigbbonrs  with  incroticli'- 
ments  and  devastations.  Henry  the  Fourth  having, 
after  a  long  struggle,  obtained  the  crown,  found 
it  easy  to  govern  nobles  exhausted  and  wearied 
with  a  long  dvil  war,  and  having  composed  the  dis- 
putes between  the  Protestants  and  Papists,  so  as  to 
obtain  at  least  a  truce  for  both  parties,  was  at  leisure 
to  accumulate  treasure,  and  raise  forces  which  be 
purposed  to  have  employed  in  a  design  of  settling 
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for  ever  the  balance  of  Europe.  Of  this  great 
scheme  he  lived  not  to  see  the  vanity,  or  to  feel  the 
disappointment;  for  he  was  murdered  in  the  midst 
of  his  mighty  preparations. 

The  French,  however,  were  in  this  reign  taught  to 
know  their  own  power ;  and  the  great  designs  of  a 
king,  whose  wisdom  they  had  so  long  experienced, 
even  though  they  were  not  brought  to  actual  experi- 
ment', disposed  them  to  consider  themselves  as  masters 
of  the  destiny  of  their  neighbours ;  and,  from  that  - 
time,  he  that  shall  nicely  examine  their  schemes  and 
conduct,  will,  I  believe,  find  that  they  b^an  to  take 
an  air  of  superiority  to  which  they  had  never  pretended 
before ;  and  that  they  have  been  always  employed 
more  or  less  openly  upon  schemes  of  dominion,  though 
with  frequent'  interruptions  from  domestic  troubles, 
and  with  those  intermissions  which  human  counsels 
must  always  suffer,  as  men  intrusted  with  great  af- 
fiurs  are  dissipated  in  youth,  and  languid  itr  age,  are 
embarrassed  by  competitors,  or,  without  any  external 
reason,  change  their  minds. 

France  was  now  no  longer  in  dread  of  insults  and 
inva«ons  from  England.  She  was  not  only  able  to 
muntain  her  own  territories,  but  prepared,  on  all  oc- 
casions, to  invade  others  ;  and  we  had  now  a  neigh- 
bour whose  interest  it  was  to  be  an  enemy,  and  who 
has  disturbed  us,  from  that  time  to  this,  with  open 
hostility  or  secret  machinations. 

Such  was  the  state  of  England  and  its  neighbours, 
when  Elizabeth  left  the  crown  to  James  of  Scotlaud. 
It  has  not,  I  think,  been  frequently  observed  by  his- 
torians at  how  critical  a  time  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  happened.     Had  England  and  Scotlaud 
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continued  separate  kingdoms,  when  France  was  es- 
tablished in  the  full  pOBseesion  of  her  natural  power, 
tlie  Scots,  in  continuance  of  the  league,  which  it  would 
now  have  been  more  than  ever  their  interest  to  ob- 
serve, would,  upon  every  instigation  of  the  French 
fMurt,  have  raised  an  army  with  French  money,  and 
harassed  us  with  an  invasion,  in  which  they  would 
have  thought  themselves  successful,  whatever  num- 
bers they  might  have  left  behind  them.  To  a  pei^le 
warlike  and  indigent,  an  incursion  into  s  rich  coun- 
try is  never  hurtful.  The  pay  of  France  and  the 
plunder  of  the  northern  counties,  would  always  have 
tempted  them  to  hazard  their  lives,  and  we  should 
have  been  under  a  necesuty  of  keeping  a  line  of  gar* 
risons  along  our  border. 

This  trouble,  however,  we  escaped  by  the  accession 
of  King  James ;  but  it  is  uncertain,  whether  his  na- 
tural disposition  did  not  injure  us  more  than  this  ac- 
cidental  condition  happened  to  benefit  us.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  theoretical  knowledge,  but  of  no  prac- 
tical wisdom :  he  was  very  well  able  to  discern  the 
true  interest  of  himself,  his  kingdom,  and  his  posr 
tetity,  but  sacrificed  it,  upon  all  occasions,  to  his  pre- 
sent pleasiu'e  or  his  preset  ease;  so  con&cimis  o(  his 
own  knowledge  and  abilities,  that  he  would  not  suf- 
fer a  minister  te  govern,  and  so  lax  of  attention,  and 
timorous  of  opposition,  that  he  was  not  able  to  govern 
for  himself.  With  this  character  James  quietly  saw 
the  Dutch  invade  our  commerce ;  the  French  grew 
every  day  stronger  and  stronger  ;  and  the  Protestant 
interest,  of  which  he  boasted  himself  the  head,  was 
oppressed  on  every  side,  while  he  writ,  and  hunted,  and 
dispatched  ambassadors,  who,  when  their  master's  weak; 
£  2 
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ness  was  onceknown,  were  treated  in  foreign  courts  with 
very  little  ceremony.  James,  however*  took  care  to  be 
flattered  at  home,  and  was  neither  angry  nor  ashamed 
at  the  appearance  that  he  made  in  other  countries.- 

Thus  England  grew  weaker,  or,  what  is  in  poli- 
tical estimation  the  same  thing,  saw  her  neighbours 
grow  stronger,  without  receiving  proportionable  addi- 
tions to  her  own  power.  Not  that  the  mischief  was 
so  great  as  it  is  generally  conceived  or  represented ; 
for,  I  believe,  it  may  be  made  to  appear,  that  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  was,  in  this  reign,  very  much 
increased,  though  that  of  the  crown  was  lessened. 
Our  reputation  for  war  was  impaired ;  but  commerce 
seems  to  have  been  carried  on  with  great  industry  and 
vigour,  and  nothing  was  wanting,  but  that  we  should 
have  defended  ourselves  from  the  incroachments  of 
our  neighbours. 

The  inclination  to  plant  colonies  in  America  still 
continued,  and  this  being  the  only  project  in  which 
men  of  adventure  and  enterprise  could  exert  their 
qualities  in  a  pacific  reign,  multitudes,  who  were  dis- 
contented with  their  condition  in  their  native  coun- 
try, and  such  multitudes  there  will  always  be, 
sought  relief,  or  at  least  a  change  in  the  western 
regions,  where  they  settled  in  the  northern  part  o( 
the  continent,  at  a  distance  from  the  Spaniards^  at 
that  time  almost  the  only  nation  that  bad  any  power 
or  will  to  obstruct  us. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  this  country  when  the 
unhappy  Charles  inherited  the  crown.  He  had  seen 
the  errors  of  bis  father,  without  being  able  to  prevent 
them,  and,  when  he  began  bis  reign,  endeavoured  to 
ruise  the  nation  to  its  former  dignity.     The  French 
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Papists  had  begun  a  new  war  upoa  the  Protestants : 
Charles  sent  a  ^eet  to  invade  Rh^  and  relieve  'EUy 
chelle,  but  his  attempts  were  defeated,  and  the  Pro- 
testants were  subdued.  The  Dutch>  grown  wealthy 
and  strong,  claimed  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  Bn-  - 
tish  seas  -.  this  claim  the  king,  who  saw  the  increasing 
power  of  the  states  of  Holland,  resolved  to  contesL 
But  for  this  end  it  was  necessary  to  build  a  fleet,  and 
a  fleet  could  not  be  built  without  expence :  he  was 
advised  to  levy  ship-money,  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
Civil  War,  of  which  the  events  and  conclunon  are 
too  well  known. 

While  the  inhalritants  of  this  island  were  em< 
broiled  among  themselves,  the  power  of  France  and 
Holland  was  every  day  increasing.  The  Dutch  had 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  their  in&nt  common- 
wealth ;  and,  as  they  still  retained  their  vigour  and 
mdnstry,  from  rich  grew  continually  richer,  and  from 
powerful  more  powerfiiL  They  extended  thdr  trnf- 
fick,  and  had  not  yet  admitted  luxury ;  bo  that  they 
had  the  meiina  and  the  will  to  accumulate  wealth 
without  any  Incitement  to  spend  it.  The  French, 
who  wanted  nothing  to  make  them  power&U  but  a 
prudent  regulation  of  thMr  revenues,  and  a  proper 
use  of  their  natural  advantages,  by  the  successive 
care  of  skilful  ministers,  became  every  day  stroitger, 
and  more  conscious  of  their  strength. 

About  this  time  it  was,  that  the  French  first  began 
to  turn  their  thoughts  to  traffick  and  navigation,  and 
to  desire  like  other  nations  an  American  territory. 
All  the  fruitful  and  valuable  parts  of  the  westeni 
world  were  already  either  occupied  or  claimed,  and 
Botbing  remained  for  France  but   the  leavings  of 
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Other  navigators,  for  she  was  not  yet  haughty  enough 
to  seize- what  the  neighbouring  powers  bad  already 
appropriated. 

The  French  therefore  contented  themselves  with 
sending  a  colony  to  Canada,  a  cold  uncomfortable 
uninviting  r^on,  from  which  nothing  but  furs  and 
fish  were  to  be  ha^  and  where  the  new  inhabitants 
could  only  pass  a  laborious  and  necesntous  life,  in 
perpetual  regret  of  the  delidousness  and  plenty  of 
their  native  country. 

Notwitfafltandiug  the  opiuion  which  our  country- 
men have  been  taught  to  entertain  of  the  oomprehen- 
siou  and  foresight  of  French  politidaus,  I  am  not , 
able  to  persuade  myself,  that  when  this  colony  was 
first  planted,  it  was  thought  of  much  value,  eveh  by 
those  that  encouraged  it ;  there  was  probably  nothing 
more  intended  than  to  provide  a  dr^n  into  whi^  the 
waste  of  an  exuberant  nation  might  be  thrown,  a 
place  where  those  who  could  do  no  good  might  live 
without  the  power  of  doing  mischief  Some  new  ad- 
vantage they  undoubtedly  saw,  or  imagined  them- 
selves to  sec,  aad  what  more  was  necessary  to  the 
estaUishment  of  the  colony  was  supplied  by  natural 
inclination  to  experiments,  and  that  impatience  of 
doing  nothii^,  to  which  mankind  perhaps  owe  much 
of  what  is  imagined  to  be  effected  by  more  splendid 
motives. 

In  this,  r^on  of  desolate  sterility  they  settled 
themselves,  upon  whatever  principle;  and  as  they 
have  from  that  time  had  the  happiness  of  a  govern- 
ment by  which  no  interest  has  been  neglected*  nor 
any  part  of  their  subjects  overlooked,  they  have  by 
oontintul  encouragement  and  assistance  irom  France^ 
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been  perpetually  enlarging  thrar  bounds  and  increas- 
ing their  numbers. 

These  were  at  first,  like  other  nations  who  invaded 
America,  inclined  to  consider  the  neighbonrhood  of 
the  native,  as  troublesome  and  dangerouB,  and  are 
cliai^fed  with  having  destroyed  great  numbers :  but 
they  are  now  grown  wiser,  if  not  honester,  and  in- 
stead of  endeavouring  to  iiighten  the  Indians  away, 
they  invite  them  to  iutermarriage  and  cohabitation, 
and  allure  them  by  all  practicable  methods  to  become 
the  subjects  of  the  king  of  France. 

If  the  Spaniards,  when  they  first  took  possessioif 
of  the  newly-discovered  world,  instead  of  destroying 
the  inhabitants  by  thousands,  had  either  had  the 
urbanity  or  the  policy  to  have  conciliated  them  by 
kind  treatment,  and  to  have  united  them  gradually 
to  their  own  people,  such  an  accession  'might  have 
be^i  made  to  the  power  of  the  king  of  Spain,  as 
would  have  made  him  &r  the  greatest  monarch  that 
ever  yet  ruled  in  the  globe ;  but  the  opportunity  was 
lost  by  foolishness  and  cruelty,  and  now  can  never  be 
recovered. 

When  the  parliament  had  finally  prev^ed  ever 
our  king,  and  the  army  over  the  parliament,  the 
interests  of  the  two  commonwealths  of  England 
and  Holland  soon  appeared  to  be  opposite,  and  a 
new  government  declared  war  against  the  Dutch. 
In  this  contest  was  exerted  the  utmost  power  of  the  . 
two  nations,  and  the  Dutch  were  finally  defeated,  yet 
not  with  such  evidence  of  superiority  as  left  us  much 
reason  to  boast  our  victory :  they  were  obliged  how.> 
ever  to  solicit  peace,  which  was  granted  them  on  easy 
conditions ;  uid  Cromwell,  who  w^s  now  possessed  of 
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Ujg  supreme  power,  was  left  fit  leisure  to  pursue  othev 


The  European  powers  liad  not  yet  ceased  to  look 
with  envy  on  (he  Spanish  acquisitions  iu  America, 
and  therefore  Cromwell  thought,  that  if  he  gained 
any  part  of  these  celebrated  r^ons,  he  should  exalt 
his  owo  reputation  and  enrich  the  country.  He  there-r 
fore  quarrelled  with  the  Spaniards  upon  some  such 
subject  of  contention  as  he  that  is  resolved  upon  hofr; 
tility  may  always  find,  and  sent  Fenn  and  Venables 
into  the  western  seas.  They  iirst  landed  in  Hispar 
niola,  whence  they  were  driven  o£P  with  no  great  re- 
putation to  themselves ;  and  Uiat  they  might  not  rer 
turn  without  having  done  ^meUiing,  they  afterward* 
'  invaded  Jamaica,  where  they  foun^  less  resistance, 
And  obtained  that  island,  which  was  af^rwards  con-r 
signed  to  ufi,  being  probably  of  little  v^ue  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  continues  to  this  day  a  place  of  great 
wealth,  and  dreadful  vnckedness,  a  den  of  tyrants,  and 
a  dungeon  of  slaves. 

Cromwell,  who  perhaps  had  not  leisure  to  study 
foreign  politicks,  was  very  fatally  mistaken  witl) 
r^ard  to  Spain  and  France.  Spiun  had  been  the 
Ust  power  in  Europe  which  had  c^penly  pretended 
io  give  law  to  other  natiops,  and  the  memory  of- 
this  terror  remained  when  the  real  cause  was  at  aa 
«nd.  We  had  more  lately  been  frighted  by  Spain 
than  by  France,  and  though  very  few  wqre  then  alive 
of  the  generation  that  had  their  sleep  broken  by  the 
Armada,  yet  the  name  of  the  Spaniuils  wa^  still  ter- 
rible, ftn^  a  war  against  them  was  pleasing  to  thq 
people. 

Our  own  trouble?  had  left  us  very  little  desire  to 
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look  out  upon  tlie  continent,  and  inveterate  jirejudicff 
biudered  us  from  perceiving,  that  for  more  than  half 
a  century  the  power  of  France  had  been  increasiDg, 
and  that  of  Spain  had  been  growing  less;  nor  does  it 
seem  to  have  been  remembered,  which  yet  required 
no  great  depth  of  policy  to  discern,  that  of  two  mo> 
narcbs,  neither  of  which  could  be  long  our  Mend,  it 
was  our  interest  to  have  the  weaker  near  us  ;  or  that 
if  a  war  should  happen,  Spain,  however  wealthy  or 
strong  in  herself,  was  by  the  dispersion  of  her  terri> 
toiies  more  obnoxious  to  the  attacks  of  a  naval  power, 
and  consequently  had  more  to  fear  from  us,  and  had 
it  less  in  her  power  to  hurt  us. 

All  these  considerations  were  overlooked  by  the 
wisdom  of  that  age,  and  Cromwell  assisted  the  French 
to  drive  the  Spaniards  out  of  Flanders,  at  a  time  when 
it  was  our  interest  to  have  supported  the  Spaniards 
against  France,  as  formerly  the  Hollanders  agunst 
Spain,  by  which  we  might  at  least  have  retarded  the 
growth  of  the  French  power,  though,  I  think,  it  must 
have  finally  prevailed. 

During  this  time  our  colonies,  which  were  less  dis- 
turbed by  our  commotions  than  the  mother-ooun- 
try,  naturally  increased;  it  is  probable  that  many 
who  were  unhappy  at  home  took  shelter  in  those 
remote  r^ons,  where,  for  the  sake  of  inviting 
greater  numbers,  every  one  was  allowed  to  think 
and  live  his  <  own  way.  The  French  settlement  in 
the  mean  time  went  slowly  forward,  too  inoonsider* 
able  to  raise  any  jealou^,  and  too  weak  to  attempt  any 
encroadinients. 

When  Ctomwell  died,  the  confusions  that  followed 
produced  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  and  some  Ume 
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fitfB  employed  in  repaitiag  the  ruins  of  our  constita- 
tion,  and  restoring  the  nation  to  a  state  of  peace.  In 
every  change  there  will  be  many  that  suffer  real  or 
imaginary  grievances,  and  therefore  many  v^ill  be  dis- 
satisfied. This  was,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  several 
coloniea  had  their  beginning  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second.  The  Qjiakers  willingly  sought  refuge  in 
Pennsylvania ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Carolina 
owed  its  inhabitants  to  the  remains  of  that  restless 
disposition,  which  had  ^ven  so  much  disturbance  to 
our  country,  and  had  now  no  opportunity  of  acting  at 
home. 

The  Dutch  still  continuing  to  increase  in  wealth 
and  power,  either  kindled  the  resentment  of  their 
neighbours  by  their  insolence,  or  raised  their  euvy  by 
their  prosperity.  Charles  made  war  upon  them  with- 
out much  advant^e ;  but  they  were  obliged  at  last 
to  confess  him  tbe  sovereign  of  the  narrow  seas.  They 
were  reduced  almost  to  extremities  by  an  invasion 
from  France ;  but  soon  recovered  from  their  conster- 
nation, and,  by  the  fluctuation  of  war,  r^ained  their 
cities  and  provinces  witJi  the  same  speed  as  they  had 
lost  them. 

During  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  the  power 
of  France  was  every  day  increasing ;  and  Charles, 
who  never  disturbed  himself  with  remote  conse- 
quences, saw  the  progress  of  her  arms,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  her  dominions,  with  very  little  uneasiness. 
He  was  indeed  sometimes  driven  by  the  |H%vailiDg 
Action  into  confederacies  agiunst  her :  but  as  he  had. 
probably,  a  secret  partiality  in  her  favour,  he  never 
persevered  long  in  acting  agiunst  her,  nor  ever  acted 
with  much  vigour :  so  that,  by  his  feeble  resistance*. 
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he  rather  raised  her  confidence  than  hindered  her 
designs. 

About  this  time  the  French  first  b^an  to  per- 
ceive the  advantage  of  commerce,  and  the  importance 
of  a  naval  force  ;  and  such  encouragement,  was  given 
to  manufactures,  and  so  eagerly  was  every  project  re- 
ceived by  which  trade  could  be  advanced,  that,  in  a 
tew  years,  the  sea  was  filled  with  their  ships,  and  all 
the  ports  of  the  world  crowded  with  their  merchants. 
There  is,  perhaps,  do  instance  in  human  story  of  such 
a  change  produced  in  so  short  a-  time  in  the  schemes 
and  manners  of  a  people,  of  so  many  new  sources  of 
wealth  opened,  and  such  numbers  of  artificers  and 
merchants  made  to  start  out  of  the  ground,  as  was 
seen  in  the  ministry  of  Colbert. 

Now  it  was  that  the  power  of  France  became  for- 
midable to  England.  Her  dominions  were  lai^  be- 
fore, and  her  armies  numerous ;  but  her  opera- 
tions were  necessarily  confined  to  the  continent. 
She  had  neither  ships  for  the  transportation  of  her 
troops,  nor  money  for  their  support  in  distant  ex- 
peditions. Colbert  saw  both  these  wants,  and  saw 
that  oommeice  only  would  supply  them.  The  &r- 
tihty  of  iheix  country  fumi^ies  the  French  with 
eommoditiet ;  the'  poverty  f^  the  common  peqde 
keeps  the  price  <^  labour  low.  By  the  obvious 
pmctice  of  selling  much  and  buying  little,  it  was 
qiparent  that  they  would  soon  draw  the  wealth  of 
ether  countries  into  their  own;  and,  1^  carrying 
out  their  merchandize  in  their  own  vessels,  a  nume- 
rous body  of  sailors  would  quickly  be  raised. 
'  This  was  projected,  and  this  was  performed.  The 
'  king  of  France  was  soon  enabled  to  bribe  those  whom 
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he  could  not  conquer,  and  to  teitify  with  bis  fleets 
those  whom  his  armies  could  not  have  approached. 
The  influenoe  of  France  nas  suddenly  difi\ued  all 
over  the  globe ;  her  arms  were  dreaded,  aud  her  pen- 
nons received  in  remote  r^ons,  and  those  were  al* 
most  ready  to  acknowledge  her  sovereignty,  who,  a 
few  years  before,  had  scarcely  heard  her  nkme.  She 
thundered  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  received  am- 
bassadors Siom  Siam. 

So  much  may  be  done  by  one  wise  man  endeai- 
vouring  with  honesty  the  advantage  of  the  pnblick. 
But  that  we  may  not  rashly  oondomn  all  ministerg 
as  wanting  wisdom  or  int^frity  whose  counsels 
have  produced  no  such  apparent  benefits. to  their 
country,  it  must  be  considered,  tliat  Colbert  had 
means  of  acting,  which  our  government  does  not 
allow.  He  could  enforce  all  his  orders  by  the 
power  of  an  absolute  monarch ;  he  could  compel  in- 
dividuals to  sacrifice  their  private  profit  to  the  gene- 
ral good;  he  could  make  one  understanding  preside 
over  many  hands,  and  remove  difficulties  by  quick 
and  violent  expedients.  Whra%  no  man  thinks  him-r 
self  under  any  obligation  to  submit  to  another,  and. 
instead  of  co-operating  in  one  great  scheme,  every 
one  hfistens  through  by-paths  to  private  profit,  na 
great  change  can  suddenly  be  made ;  nor  is  superior 
knowledge  of  much  efiect,  where  every  man  re- 
solves to  use  his  own  eyes  and  bis  own  judgment, 
and  every  one  applauds  his  own  dexterity  and  dili-,- 
gence,  in  proportion  as  he  becomes  rich  sooner  than 
his  neighbour. 

Colonies  are  ajways  the  effects  and  causes  of  navi- 
gation.    They  who  visit  many  countries  find  some 
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in  which  pleasure,-  profit,  or  safety  invite  them  to 
settle ;  and  these  settlemetfts,  when  they  are  once 
made^must  keep  a  perpetual  correspondence  with  the 
ori^nal  country  to  which  they  are  subject,  and  on 
which  they  depend  for  protection  in  danger,  and  sup- 
plies in  necessity.  So  that  a  country  once  discovered 
and  planted,  must  always  find  employment  for  ship- 
jnng,  more  certainly  than  any  foreign  commerce^ 
which,  depending  on  casualties,  may  be  someUmes 
more  and  sometimes  less,  and  which  other  nations 
may  contract  or  suppress.  A  trade  to  colonies  can 
never  be  much  impaired,  being,  in  realitj,  only  an 
intercouTK  between  distant  provinces  of  the  same  em- 
pire, &om  which  intruders  are  easily  excluded;  like- 
wise the  interest  and  affection  of  the  correspondent 
parties,  however  ^stant,  is  the  same. 

On  this  reason  all  nations,  whose  power  has  been 
exerted  on  the  ocean,  have  fixed  colonies  in  remote 
parts  of  the  world ;  and  while  those  colonies  sub- 
sisted, navigation,  if  it  did  not  increase,  was  always 
preserved  from  total  decay.  With  this  policy  the 
French  were  well  acquainted,  and  therefore  improved 
and  augmented  the  settlements  in  America,  and  , 
other  r^ons,  in  proporticm  as  they  advanced  their 
schemes  of  naval  greatness. 

The  exact  time  in  which  tbey  made  their  acquid- 
tions  in  America,  or  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  collect  It  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  their  trade  and  their  colonies  increased 
together:  and,  if  their  naval  armaments  were  car- 
ried on,  as  they  really  were,  in  greater  proportion  to 
their  commerce,  than  can  be  practised  in  other  coun- 
tries, it  must  be  attributed  to  the  martial  disposition 
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St  that  time  prevailing  in  the  nation,  to  the  frequent 
wars  which  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  made  upon  hia 
neighbours,  and  to  the  extensive  commerce  of  the 
English  and  Dutch,  which  afforded  so  much  plun- 
der to  privateers,  that  war  was  more  lucrative  than 
traffick. 

Thus  the  naval  power  of  France  continued  to  in- 
crease during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  who, 
between  his  fondness  of  ease  and  pleasure,  the  strug- 
gles of  faction  which  he  could  not  suppress,  and  his 
inclination  to  the  friendship  of  absolute  monarchy, 
had  not  much  power  or  desire  to  repress  it.  And  of 
James  the  Second,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  he 
should  act  against  his  neighbours  with  great  vigour, 
having  the  whole  body  of  bis  subjects  to  oppose.  He 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  real  interest  of  his  country; 
-  ,he  desired  its  power  and  its  happiness,  and  thought 
rightly,  that  there  is  no  happiness  without  religion  ; 
but  he  thought  very  erroneously  and  alnurdly,  that 
there  is  no  religion  without  popery. 

When  the  necessity  of  self-preservation  had  im- 
pelled the  subjects  of  James  to  drive  him  from  the 
throne,  there  came  a  time  in  which  the  passions,  as 
well  as  interest  of  the  government,  acted  against  the 
French,  and  in  which  it  may  perhaps  be  reasonably 
doubted,  whether  the  desire  of  humbling  France  was 
not  stronger  than  that  of  exalting  England :  of  this, 
however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enquire,  since,  though 
the  intention  may  be  diffaent,  the  event  will  be  the 
same.  All  mouths  were  now  open  to  declare  what 
every  eye  bad  observed  before,  that  the  arms  of 
France  were  become  dangerous  to  Europe ;  and  that. 
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'Jf'Tier  encroachments  were  suffered  a  little  longer, 
resistance  would  be  too  late. 

It  was  now  determined  to  re-assert  the  empire  of 
'  the  sea ;  but  it  was  more^easily  detennined  than  per- 
formed ;  the  French  juade  a  vigorous  defence  against 
the  united  power  of  England  and  Holland,  and 
were  somelimes  masters  of  the  ocean,  though  Ihe 
two  maritime  powers  were  united  against  them.  At 
length,  however,  they  were  defeated  at  La  Hc^e ; 
a  great  part  of  their  fleet  was  destroyed,  and  they 
were  reduced  to  carry  on  the  war  only  with  their 
privateers,  from  whom  there  was  suGfered  much  petty 
mischief,  though  there  was  no  danger  of  conquest  or 
invasion.  They  distressed  our  merchants,  and 
obliged  us  to  the  continual  expence  of  convoys  and 
fleets  of  observation  ;  and,  by  skulking  in  little  coves 
and  shallow  waters,  escaped  out  pursuit. 

In  this  reign  began  our  confederate  with  the 
Dutch,  which  mutual  interest  has  now  improved 
into  a  friendship,  concaved  by  some  to  be  inse- 
parable :  and  from  that  time  the  States  began  '  to 
be  termed,  in  the  style  of  politicians,  our  &ithful 
friends,  the  allies  which  Nature  has  ^ven  us,  our 
Protestant  confederates,  and  by  many  other  names 
of  national  endearment.  We  hare,  it  is  true,  the 
same  interest,  as  opposed  to  France,  and  some  re- 
semblance of  religion,  as  opposed  to  popery ;  but  we 
have  such  a  rivalry,  in  respect  of  commerce,  as  will 
always  keep  us  from  very  close  adherence  to  each 
other.  No  mercantile  man,  or  mercantile  nation, 
has  any  friendship  but  for  money,  and  alliance  be- 
tween them  will  last  no  longer  than  their  common 
safety  or  common  profit  is  endangered;  no  longer 
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than  they  hare  an  enemy,  who  threatens  to  take 
from  each  more  than  either  can  steal  from  the 
other. 

We  were  both  sufficiently  intereated  in  t-epressing  ' 
the  ambitioD,  and  obstructing  the  commerce  of 
France ;  and  therefore  we  concurred  with  as  much 
fidelity  and  as  regular  co-operation  as  is  commonly 
found.  The  Dutch-were  in  immediate  danger,  the 
armies  of  their  enemies  hovered  over  their  country, 
and  therefore  they  were  obliged  to  dismiss  for  a  time 
their  love,  of  money,  and  their  narrow  projects  of  pri- 
vate profit,  and  to  do  what  a  trader  does  not  willingly 
at  any  time  believe  necessary,  to  sacrifice  apart  for  the 
preservation  of  the  whole. 

A  peace  was  at  length  made,  and  the  French  with 
their  usual  vigour  and  industry  rebuilt  their  fleets; 
restored  their  commerce,  and  became  in  a  very  few 
years  able  to  contest  again  the  dotninion  of  the  sea. 
Their  ships  were  well-built,  and  always  very  nume- 
rously manned;  their  commanders,  having  no  hopes 
but  from  their  bravery  or  their  fortune,  were  resolute, 
and  being  very  carefully  educated  for  the  sea,  were 
eminently  skilful. 

All  this  was  soon  perceived,  when  queen  Anne,  the 
then  darling  of  England,  declared  war  against  France. 
Our  success  by  sea,  though  sufficient  to  keep  us  from 
dejection,  was  not  such  as  dejected  our  enemies.  It 
is,  indeed,  to  be  confessed,  that  we  did  not  exert  our 
whole  naval  strength ;  Marlborough  was  the  gdvemor 
of  our  counsels,  and  the  great  view  of  Marlborough  was 
a  war  by  land,  which  he  knew  v/ell  how  to  conduct, 
both  to  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  his  own  profit. 
The  fleet  was  therefore  starved  that  the  army  might. 
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be  supplied^ and  oavsl  advantages  were  neglected  for 
the  sake  of  takii^  a  town  in  Flanders,  to  be  garrisoned 
by  our  allies.  Tbe  French,  however,  were  so  weak- 
ened  by  one  defeat  afler  another,  that,  though  thcar 
fleet  was  never  destroyed  by  any  total  overthrow,  they 
at  last  retained  it  in  their  harboura,  and  applied  their 
whole  force  to  the  resistance  of  the  confederate  army, 
that  now  b^an  to  approach  their  frontiers,  and  threat- 
ened to  lay  waste  their  provinces  and  cities. 

Id  the  latter  years  of  this  war,  tbe  danger  <^  their 
noghbourhood  in  Arnica  seems  to  have  beed  con- 
Kdered,  and  a  fleet  was  fitted  out  and  supplied  with 
a  proper  number  of  land  forces  to  seize  Quebec,  the 
capital  of  Canada,  or  Kew  France ;  but  this  expedi- 
ti(Hi  miscarried,  like  that  of  Anson  ^unst  tbe  Spa- 
niards, by  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  our  igno- 
rance of  the  coasts  on  which  we  were  to  act.  We 
returned  with  loss,  and  only  excited  our  enemies  to 
greater  vigilance,  and  perhaps  to  stronger  fortifica- 
tions. 

When  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  made,  which 
those  who  clamonred  among  us  most  loudly  gainst 
it,  found  it  their  into'est  to  keep,  the  French 
applied  themselves  with  the  utmost  industry  to  the 
extension  of  their  trade,  which  we  were  so  for  from 
hindering,  that  for  many  years  our  ministry  thought 
their  friendship  of  such  value,  as  to  be  cheaply  pur- 
chased by  whatever  concession. 

Instead  therefore  of  opposing,  as  we  had  hitherto 
professed  to  do,  the  boundless  amtntion  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon,  we  became  on  a  sudden  stxUcitous  Tm: 
its  exaltation,  uid  studious  of  its  interest.  We 
assisted  the  schemes  of  France  and  Spain  with  our 
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fleets,  and  endeavoured  to  make  those  our  friends  by 
servility,  whom  nothing  but  power  will  keep  quiet, 
and  who  must  always  be  our  enemies  while  they  are 
endeavouring  to  grow  greater,  and  we  determine  to 
remain  free. 

That  nothing  might  be  omitted  which  could  tes- 
tify our  willingness  to  continue  on  any  terms  the. 
good  friends  of  France,  we  were  content  to  assist  not 
only  their  conquests  but  their  traffick ;  and  though 
we  did  not  openly  repeal  the  prohibitory  laws,  we 
yet  famely  suflTered  commerce  to  be  carried  on  be- 
tween the  tvjo  nations,  and  wool  was  daily  imported, 
to  enable  them  to  make  cloth,  which  they  carried  to 
our  markets  and  sold  cheaper  than  we. 

During  all  this  time,  they  were  extending  and 
strengthening  their  settlements  in  America,  contri- 
ving new  modes  of  traflick,  and  framing  new  alli- 
ances with  the  Indian  nations.  They  began  now  to 
find  these  northern  regions,  barren  and  desolate  aa 
they  are,  sufficiently  valuable  to  desire  at  least  a 
nominal  possession,  that  might  frimish  a  pretepce 
for  the  exclusion  of  others ;  they  therefore  extended 
their  claim  to  tracts  of  land,  which  they  could  never 
hope  to  occupy,  took  care  to  give  their  dominions  an 
unlimited  magnitude,  have  given  in  their  maps  the 
name  of  Louisiana  to  a  country,  of  which  part  is 
claimed  by  the  Spaniards,  and  part  by  the  English, 
without  any  regard  to  andent  boundaries,  or  prior 
discovery. 

When  the  return  of  Columbus  from  his  great 
voyage  had  fiUed  all  Europe  with  wonder  and  cu- 
riosity, Henry  the  Seventh  sent  Sebastian  Cabot  to 
try  what  could   be  found  for  the  benefit  of  Kng- 
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land :  lie  declinecl  the  track  of  Columbus,  and  steer- 
ing to  the  westward,  fell  upon  the  island,  which, 
from  that  time,  was  called  by  the  English,  Newfound- 
land. Our  princes  seem  to  have  considered  them- 
selves as  entitled  by  their  right  of  prior  seizure  to 
the  northern  parts  of  America,  as  the  Spaniards 
were  allowed  by  universal  consent  their  claim  to  the 
southern  region  for  the  same  reason ;  aiid  we  accord- 
ingly made  our  principal  settlements  within  the 
limits  of  our  own  discoveries,  and,  by  degrees,  plant- 
ed the  eastern  coast  from  Newfoundland  to  Georgia. 

As  we  had,  according  to  the  European  principles, 
which  allow  nothing  to  the  natives  of  these  regions, 
our  choice  of  situation  in  this  extensive  country, 
we  naturally  fixed  our  habitations  along  the  coast, 
for  the  sake  of  traffick  and  correspondence,  and  all 
the  conveniencies  of  navigable  rivers.  And  when 
one  port  or  river  was  occupied,  the  next  colony,  in- 
stead of  fixing  themselves  in  the  inland  parts  behind 
the  former,  went  on  southward,  till  they  pleased 
themselves  with  another  maritime  situation.  For 
this-  reason  our  colonies  have  more  length  than 
depth ;  their  extent  from  east  to  west,  or  from  the 
sea  to  the  interior  country,  bears  no  proportion  to 
their  reach  along  the  coast  from  north  to  south. 

It  was,  however,  understood,  by  a  kind  of  tacit 
compact  among  the  commercial  powers,  that  pos- 
session of  the  coast  included  a  right  to  the  inland: 
and,  therefore,  the  charters  granted  to  the  several 
colonies  limit  their  districts  only  from  north  to  south, 
leaving  their  possessions  from  east  to  west  unlimited 
and  discretional,  supposing  that,  as  the  colony  in- 
creases, they  may  take  lands  as  they  shall  want  them, 
F  2 
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the  possession  of  the  coasts  excluding  other  naviga- 
tors, and  the  unhappy  Indians  having  no  right  of 
nature  or  of  nations. 

■This  right  of  the  first  European  possessor  was  not 
disputed  till  it  became  the  interest  of  the  French 
to  question  it  Canada,  or  New  France,  on  which 
they  made  their  first  settlement,  is  situated  eastward 
of  our  colonies,  between  which  they  pass  up  the 
great  river  of  St  Lawrence,  with  Newfoundland  on 
the  north,  and  Nova  Scotia  on  the  south.  Their 
establishment  in  this  country  was  neither  ebvied  nor 
hindered ;  and  they  lived  here,  in  no  great  numbers, 
a  long  time,  neither  molesting  their  European  neigh- 
bours, nor  molested  by  them. 

But  when  they  grew  stronger  and  more  numerous, 
they  began  to  extend-  their  territories ;  and  as  it  is 
natural  for  men  to  seek  their  own  convenience,  the 
desire  of  more  fertile  and  agreeable  habitations  temp- 
ted them  southward.  There  is  land  enough  to  the 
north  and  west  of  their  settlements,  which  they  may 
occupy  with  as  good  right  as  can  be  shewn  by  the 
other  European  usurpers,  and  which  neither  the 
English  nor  Spaniards  will  contest ;  but  of  this  cold 
region  they  have  enough  already,  and  their  resolution 
was  to  get  a  better  country.  This  was  not  to  he 
had  but  by~sett1ing  to  the  west  of  our  plantations, 
on  ground  which  has  been  hitherto  supposed  to  be- 
long to  us. 

Hither,  therefore,  they  resolved  to  remove,  and  to 
fix,  at  their  own  discretion,  the  western  border  of 
our  colonies,  which  was  heretofore  con^dered  as  un- 
limited. Thus  by  forming  a  line  of  forts,  in  some 
measure  parallel  to  the  coast,  they  inclose  us  between 
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their  garrisons  and  the  sea,  and  not  only  hinder  our 
extension  westward,  but,  whenever  they  have  a  auflfi- 
cient  navy  in  the  sea,  can  harass  us  on  each  eide,  as 
they  can  invade  us  at  pleasure  (torn  one  or  other  c^ 
their  forts. 

This  demgn  was  not  perhaps  discovered  as  soon  at 
it  was  formed,  and  was  certainly  not  opposed  bo 
soon  as  it  was  discovered ;  we  foolishly  hoped,  that 
their  encroachments  would  stop,  that  they  would  be 
prevailed  on  by  treaty  and  remonstrance,  to  give  np 
what  they  had  taken,  or  to  put  limits  to  themselves. 
We  suffered  them  to  establish  one  settlement  after 
another,  to  pass  boundary  after  boundary,  and  add 
fort  to  fort,  till  at  last  they  grew  strong  enough  to 
avow  their  designs,  and  defy  us  to  obstruct  them. 

By  these  provocations  long  continued,  we  are 
at  length  forced  into  a  war,  in  which  we  have  had 
hitherto  very  ill  fortune.  Our  troops  under  Brad- 
'  dock  were  dishonourably  defeated ;  our  fleets  have 
yet  done  nothing  more  than  taken  a  few  merchant- 
ships,  and  have  distressed  some  private  femilies,  but 
have  very  little  weakened  the  power  of  France.  The 
detention  of  their  seamen  makes  it  indeed  less  easy 
for  them  to  fit  out  their  navy ;  but  this  deficiency 
will  be  easily  si^plied  by  the  alacrity  of  the  nation, 
which  is  always  eager  for  war. 

It  is  unplcasing  to  represent  <our  afifairs  to  our  own 
disadvantage ;  yet  it  is  necessary  to  shew  the  evils 
which  we  desire  to  be  removed ;  and,  therefore,  some 
account  may  very  properly  be  given  of  the  measures 
which  have  given  them  their  present  superiority. 

They  are  said  to  be  supplied  from  France  with 
better  govemours  than  our  colonies  have  the  fate  to 
obtain  from  England.     A  French  govemour  is  ael- 
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dom  chosen  for  any  otlier  reason  than  his  qualific  a^ 
tions  for  his  trust.  To  be  a  bankrupt  at  home,  or  to 
be  so  infamously  vicious  that  he  cannotbe  decently  pro- 
tected in  his  own  country,  seldom  recommends  any  man 
to  the  government  of  a  French  colony.  Their  officers 
are  commonly  skilful  either  in  war  or  commerce,  and 
are  taught  to  have  no  expectation  of  honour  or  pre- 
ferment, hut  from  the  justice  and  vigour  of  their 
administration. 

Their  great  security  is  the  friendship  of  the  natives, 
and  to  this  advantage  they  have  certainly  an  indubi- 
table right;  because  it  is  the  consequence  of  their 
virtue.  It  is  ridiculous  to  imagine,  that  the  friend- 
ship of  nations,  whether  civil  or  barbarous,  can  be 
gained  and  kept  but  by  kind  treatment ;  and  surely 
they  who  intrude,  uncalled,  upon  the  country  of  a 
distant  people,  ought  to  consider  the  natives  as  wor- 
thy of  common  kindness,  and  content  themselves  to 
rob  without  insulting  them.  The  French,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  admit  the  Indians,  by  inter- 
marriage, to  an  equality  with  themselves  ;  and  those 
nations,  with  which  they  have  no  such  near  inter- 
course, they  gain  over  to  their  interest  by  honesty  in 
their  dealings.  Our  factors  and  traders,  having  no 
other  purpose  in  view  than  immediate  profit,  use  all 
the  arts  of  an  Furopean  counting-house,  to  defraud 
the  simple  hunter  of  his  furs. 

These  are  some  of  the  causes  of  our  present  weak- 
ness ;  our  planters  are  always  qiuirrelling  with  their 
govemour,  whom  they  consider  as  less  to  be  trusted 
than  the  French ;  and  our  traders  hourly  alienate  the 
Indians  by  their  tricks  and  oppressions,  and  we  con- 
tinue every  day  to  shew  by  new  proofs,  that  no  peo- 
ple can  be  great  who  have  ceased  to  be  virtuous. 
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TREATY 

Between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the 
RussiAa.BJgnetlat  Moscow,  Dec.  11, 1742;  the  Treaty  between 
his  Britakmic  Majesty  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hbsse  Casbel, 
signed  June  18,  1755  ;  and  the  Treaty  between  his  Britannic 
Majesty  and  her  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias,  si^jned 
at  St.  Petersburg,  Sepi-iJ,  1 755.* 


Thesi^:  are  the  treaties  which  for  many,  montha 
filled  the  senate  with  debates,  and  the  kingdom  with 
clamours ;  which  were  represented  on  one  part  as  io- 
stances  of  the  most  profound  policy  and  the  most 
active  care  of  the  public  welfase,  and  on  the  oth^,  as 
acts  of  the  most  contemptible  folly  and  most  Vagrant 
cormption,  as  violations  of  the  great  trust  of  govern- 
ment, by  which  the  wedtfa  of  Britain  is  sacrificed  to 
private  views,  and  to  a  particular-  province. 

What  honours  our  miuisters  and  negotiators  may 
expect  to  be  paid  to  their  wisdom,  it  is  hard  to  de- 
termine, for  the  demands  of  vanity  are  sot  easily  es- 
timated. They  sboidd  consider,  before  tiiey  call  too 
loudly  for  encomiums,  that  they  live  in  an  age  when 
the  power  of  gold  is  no  longer  a  secret,  and  io  which 

"  From  the  Literary  Magazine  for  July  1 756. 
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no  man  finds  much  difficulty  in  making  a'  bargain 
with  money  in  his  band.  To  hire  troops  is  very  easy 
to  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  their  price.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  whatever  has  been  done,  was 
done  by  means  which  every  man  knows  how  to  use, 
if  fortune  is  kind  enough  to  put  them  in  hie  power. 
To  arm  the  nations  of  the  north  in  the  cause  of  Bri- 
tain, to  bring  down  hosts  against  France  from  the 
polar  circle,  has  indeed  a  sound  of  magnificence,  whidh 
might  induce  a  mind  unacquainted  with  public  afbirs 
to  imagine,  that  some  effort  of  policy  more  than  hu- 
man had  been  exerted,  by  which  distant  nations  were 
armed  in  our  defence,  and  the  influence  of  Britain  was 
extended  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  world.  But 
when  this  striking  phenomenon  of  negotiation  is  more 
nearly  inspected,  it  appears  a  bargun  merely  mercan- 
tile of  one  power  that  wanted  troops  more  than  money, 
with  another  that  wanted  money,  and  was  burdened' 
with  troops ;  between  whom  their  mutual  wants  made 
an  easy  contnct,and  who  have  no  other  friendship  far 
each  other,  than  reciprocal  convenience  happens  to 
produce. 

We  shall  therefore  leave  the  praises  of  our  minis- 
ters to  others,  yet  not  without  this  acknowledgment, 
that  if  they  have  dtme  little,  they  do  not  seem  to 
boast  of  doing  much  ;  and  tbat  whether  influenced  by 
modesty  or  frugality,  they  have  not  wearied  the  pub- 
lic with  mercenary  panegyrists,  but  have  been  content 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  parliament,  and  have  not 
much  solicited  the  applauses  of  the  people. 

In  public  aa  in  private  transactions,  men  more  fre^ 
quently  deviate  from  the  right  for  want  of  virtue  than 
of  wisdom;  and  those  who  declare  themselves  dissatis- 
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fied  with  these  treaties,  impute  them  not  to  folly  but 
cormptioD.  • 

By  these  advocates  for  the  indepeodence  of  BritaiD, 
who,  whether  their  ailments  be  just  or  not,  seem  to 
be  most  farourably  heard  by  the  people,  it  is  allied, 
that  these  treatiecr  are  expensive  williout  advanti^ ; 
that  they  waste  the  treasure,  which  we  want  for  our 
own  defence,  upon  a  foreign  interest;  and  pour  the 
gains  of  our  commerce  into  the  coffers  of.  princes, 
whose  enmity  cannot  hurt  nor  friendship  hdp  us ;  who 
Bet  their  Eu1[^ectB  to  sale  like  sheep  or  oxen,  without 
any  enquiry  afiter  the  intentions  of  the  buyer,  and  will 
withdraw  the  troops  with  which  they  have  supplied 
us,  whenerer  a  higher  bidder  sh^l  be  found. 

This  perhaps  is  true,  but  whetho*  it  be  true  or 
fidse  is  not  worth  enquiry.  We  did  not  expect  to 
buy  their  friendship,  but  their  troops ;  nor  did  we 
examine  upon  what  principle  we  were  supplied  with 
assistance;  it  was  sufficient  that  we  wanted  forces, 
and  that  they  were  wilHng  to  furnish  them.  Policy 
never  pretended  to  make  men  wise  and  f^ood ;  the  ut- 
most of  her  power  is  to  make  the  best  use  of  men 
such  as  they  are,  to  lay  hold  on  lucky  hours,  to  watch 
the  present  wants  and  present  interests  of,  others,  and 
make  them  subservient  to  her  own  convenience. 

It  is  &rther  ut^ed  with  great  vehemence,  that 
these  troops  of  Russia  and  Hesse  are  not  hired  in 
defence  of  Britain  ;  that  we  are  engaged  in  a- naval 
War  for  territories  on  a  distant  continent ;  and  that 
these  troops,  though  mercenaries,  can  never  be  auxi- 
liaries ;  that  they  increase  the  burden  of  the  war, 
withont  hastening  its  conclusion,  or  promoting  its 
success ;  since  they  can  nether  be  sent  into  America, 
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the  only  part  of  the  world  where  England  can,  on  the 
present  occasion,  have  any  employment  for  land  forces, 
nor  be  put  into  our  ships,  by  which,  and  by  which 
only,  we  are  now  to  oppose  and  subdue  our  enemies. 

Nature  has  stationed  us  in  an  island  inaccessible 
but  by  sea ;  and  we  are  now  at  war  with  an  enemy, 
whose  naval  power  is  inferior  to  our  own,  and  from 
whom  therefore  we  are  in  no  danger  of  invasion  :  to 
what  purpose  then  are  troops  hired  in  such  uncom- 
mon numbers  ?  To  what  end  do  we  procure  strength 
which  we  cannot  exert,  and  exhaiist  the  nation  with 
subsidies  at  a  time  when  nothing  is  disputed,  which 
the  princes  who  receive  our  subsidi^  can  defend  ?  If 
we  had  purchased  ships,  and  hired  seamen,  we  bad 
apparently  increased  our  power,  and-  made  ourselves 
formidable  to  our  enemies,  and,  if  any  increase  of  se- 
curity be  possible,  had  secured  ourselves  still  better 
from  invasions  :  but  what  can  the  regiments  of  Russia 
or  of  Hesse  contribute  to  the  defence  of  the  coasts  of 
England ;  or  by  what  assistance  can  they  repay  us 
the  sums  which  we  have  stipulated  to  pay  for  their 
costly  friendship  ? 

The  King  of  Great  Britain  has  indeed  a  taritory 
on  the  continent,  of  which  the  natives  of  this-  island 
scarcely  knew  the  name  till  the  .present  family  was 
called  to  the  throne,  and  yet  know  little  more  than 
that  our  King  visits  it  from  time  to  time.  Tet  for 
the  defence  of  this  country  are  these  subsidies  f^pa- 
rently  paid,  and  these  txoops  evidently  levied.  The 
riches  of  our  nation  are  sent  into  distant  countries, 
and  the  strength  which  should  be  employed  in  our 
own  quarrel  consequently  impaired,  &>t  the  sake  of 
dominions,  the  interest  of  which  has  do  connexion 
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with  ours,  aud  which,  by  the  ^t  of  succesBion,  wc 
took  care  to  keep  separate  from  the  British  kingdoms. 

To  this  the  advocates  for  the  subsidies  say,  that 
unreasouable  stipulations,  whether  iu  the  act  of  set- 
tlement or  any  other  contract,  are  in  themselves  void  ; 
and  that  if  a  country  connected  with  England  by  sub- 
jection to  the  same  sovereign,  is  endangered  by  an 
English  quarrel,  it  must  be  defended  by  English  force ; 
and  that  we  do  not  engage  in  a  war  for  the  sake  of 
Hanover,  but  that  Hanover  is  for  our  sake  exixised  to 
danger. 

Those  ,who  brought  in  these  foreign  troops  have 
still  something  further  to  say  in  their  defence,  and  of 
no  honest  plea  is  it  our  intention  to  defraud  them. 
They  grant,  that  the  terrour  of  invasion  may  possibly 
be  groundless,  that  the  French  may  want  the  power 
or  the  courage  to  attack  us  in  our  own  country  ;  but 
they  maintain,  likewise,  that  an  invasion  is  possible, 
that  the  armies  of  France  are  so  numerous  that  she 
may  hazaid  a  large  body  on  the  ocean,  without  leaving 
herself  exposed ;  that  she  is  exasperated  to  the  ut- 
most degree  of  acrimony,  and  would  be  mlling  to  do 
us  mischief  at  her  own  peril.  They  allow  that  the  in- 
vaders may  be  intercepted  at  sea,  or  that,  if  they  l&nd. 
they  may  be  defeated  by  our  native  troops.  But  they 
say,  and  say  justly,  that  danger  is  better  avoided  than 
encountered ;  that  those  ministers  consult  more  the 
good  of  their  country  who  prevent  invasion,  than  repel 
it;  and  that  if  these  auxiliaries  have  only  saved 
us  from  the  anxiety  of  expecting  an  enemy  atourdoors, 
or  from  the  tumult  and  distress  which  an  invasion, 
how  soon  soever  repressed,  would  have  produced,  the 
publick  money  is  not  spent  in  vain^ 
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These  ailments  are  admitted  by  some,  and  by 
others  rejected.  But  even  those  that  admit  them,  can 
admit  them  only  aa  pleas  of  necessity  ;  for  they  consi- 
der the  reception  of  mercenaries  into  our  country  as  the 
desperate  remedy  of  desperate  distress ;  and  think 
with  great  reason,  that  all  means  of  prevention  should 
be  tried  to  save  us  from  any  second  need  of  such  doubt- 
ful succours. 

That  we  are  able  to  defend  our  own  country,  that 
arms  are  most  safely  entrusted  to  our  own  hands,  and 
that  we  have  strength,  and  skill,  and  courage,  equal 
to  the  best  of  the  nations  of  the  continent,  is  the  opi- 
nion of  every  Englishman  who  can  think  without  pre- 
judice, and  speak  without  influence  ;  and  therefore  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  persuade  the  nation,  a  nation 
long  renowned  for  valour,  that  it  can  need  the  help 
of  foreigners  to  defend  it  from  invasion.  We  have 
been  long  without  the  need  of  arms  by  our  good  for- 
tune, and  long  without  the  use  hy  our  negligence;  so 
long,  that  the  practice  and  almost  the  name  of  our  old 
trained-bands  is  forgotten.  But  the  story  of  an<^ei>t 
times  will  tell  us,  that  the  trained-bands  were  once 
able  to  maintain  the  quiet  and  safety  of  their  country  ; 
and  reason  without  history  will  inform  us,  that  those 
men  are  most  likely  to  fight  bravely,  or  at  least  to 
fight  obstinately,  who  fight  for  their  own  bouses  and 
farms,  for  their  own  wives  and  children. 

A  bill  was  therefore  oflfered  for  the  prevention  of 
any  future  danger  or  invasion,  or  necessity  of  merce- 
nary forces,  by  re-establishing  and  improving  the  mi- 
litia. It  was  passed  by  the  Commons,  but  rejected 
by  the  Lojds.  That  this  bill,  the  first  essaiy  of  poli- 
tical consideration  as  a  subject  long  forgotten,  should 
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be  liable  to  Direction,  cannot  be  strange  ;  but  surely, 
justice,  policy,  common  reason  require  that  we  should 
be  trusted  with  our  own  defence,  and  be  kept  no 
longer  in  such  a  helpless  state  as  at  once  to  dread 
our  enemies  and  confederates. 

By  the  bill,  such  as  it  was  formed,  sixty  thousand 
men  would  always  be  in  arms.  We  have  shewn  • 
how  they  may  be  upon  any  exigence  easily  increased  to 
an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand ;  and  I  believe,  nei- 
ther our  fiiends  nor  enemies  will  think  it  proper  to 
insult  our  coasts  when  they  expect  to  find  upon  them 
an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  englishmen  with  swords 
in  their  hands. 

*  Sec  Literary  Mag.  No.  II.  p.  63. 
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>   HAKAOE    TUB 

CONTRIBUTIONS   BEGUN  AT  LONDON,   DEC.   18,   1758, 
FOR  CLOTHING  FRENCH  PRISONERS  OF  WAR. 


The  Committee  entrusted  with  the  money  con- 
tributed to  the  relief  of  the  subjects  of  Fi-ance,  now 
prisoners  in  the  British  dominions,  here  lay  before 
the  publick  an  exact  account  of  all  the  sums  received 
and  expended,  that  the  donors  may  judge  how  pro- 
perly their  benefactions  have  been  applied. 

Charity  would  lose  its  name,  were  it  influenced  by 
80  mean  a-  motive  as  human  praise :  it  is  therefore 
not  intended  to  celebrate  by  any  particular  memorial, 
the  liberality  of  single  persons,  or  distinct  societies; 
it  is  sufficient  that  their  works  praise  them. 

Yet  he  who  is  far  from  seeking  honour,  may  very 
justly  obviate  censure.  If  a  good  example  has  been 
set,  it  may  lose  its  influence  by  misrepresentation ; 
and  to  free  charity  from  reproach,  is  itself  a  charita- 
ble action. 

Against  the  relief  of  the  French  only  one  argu- 
ment has  been  brought:  but  that  one  is  so  popular 
and  spedous,  that  if  it  were  to  remain  unexamined, 
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it  would  by  many  be  thought  irrefra^ble.  It  has 
been  urged,  that  charity,  like  otlier  virtues,  may  be 
improperly  and  unseasonably  exerted  ;  that  while  wc 
are  relieving  Frencbmen,  there  remain  many  Kng- 
lishmen  unrelieved ;  that  while  we  lavish  pity  on  our 
enemies,  we  forget  the  misery  of  our  friends. 

Grant  this  argument  all  it  can  prove,  and  what  ia 
the  conclusion  ? — That  to  relieve  the  French  is  a 
good  action,  but  that  a  better  may  be  conceived. 
This  is  all  the  result,  and  this  all  is  very  little.  To 
do  the  best  can  seldom  be  the  lot  of  man :  it  is  suf- 
ficient if,  when  opportunities  are  presented,  he  is 
ready  to  do  good.  How  little  virtue  could  be  prac- 
tised, if  beneficence  were  to  wait  always  for  the  most 
proper  objects,  and  the  noblest  occasions  ;  occasions 
that  may  never  happen,  and  objects  that  may  never 
be  found. 

It  is  &r  from  certain,  that  a  single  Englishman 
will  sufffer  by  the  charity  to  the  French,  New  scenes 
of  misery  make  new  impressions ;  and  much  of  the 
charity  which  produced  these  donations,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  generated  by  a  species  of  cala- 
mity never  known  among  us  before.  Some  imagine 
that  the  laws  have  provided  all  necessary  relief  in 
common  cases,  and  remit  the  poor  to  the  care  of  the 
publick  ;  some  have  been  deceived  by  fictitious  mi- 
sery, and  are  afraid  of  encouraging  imposture  ;  many 
have  observed  want  to  be  the  effect  of  vice,  and  con- 
sider casual  almsg^vers  as  patrons  of  idleness.  But 
all  these  difficulties  vanish  in  the  present  case :  we 
know  that  for  the  Prisoners  of  War  there  is  no  legal 
provision ;  we  see  their  distress,  and  are  certain  of 
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its  cause ;  we  know  that  they  are  poor  and  naked, 
and  poor  and  naked  without  a  crime. 

"But  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  concessions. 
The  opponents  of  this  charity  must  allow  it  to  be 
good,  and  will  not  easily  proveit  not  to  be  the  best. 
That  charity  is  best,  of  which  the  consequences  are 
most  extensive :  the  relief  of  enemies  has  a  tendency 
to  unite  mankind  in  iraternal  affection ;  to  soften 
the  acrimony  of  adverse  nations,  and  dispose  them 
to  peace  and  amity :  in  the  mean  time,  it  alleviates 
captivity,  and  takes  away  something  from  the  mise- 
ries of  war.  The  rage  of  war,  however  mitigated, 
will  always  fill  the  world  with  calamity  and  borrour : 
let  it  not  then  be  unnecessarily  extended ;  let  ani- 
mosity and  hostility  cease  together ;  and  no  man  be 
longer  deemed  an  enemy,  than  while  his  sword  is 
drawn  against  us. 

The  effects  of  these  contributions  may,  perhaps, 
reach  still  further.  Truth  is  best  supported  by  vir- 
tue: we  may  hope  from  those  who  feel  or  who  see  our 
charity,  that  they  shall  no  longer  detest  as  heresy 
that  reli^on,  which  makes  its  professors  the  followers 
of  Him,  who  has  commanded  us  to  "  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  us." 
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JENGLISH  COMMON    SOLDIERS.* 


Bv  those  who  have  compared  the  military  genius 
of  the  English  with  that  of  the  French  nation,  it  is 
remarked,  that  the  French  officers  will  always  lead, 
if  the  soldiers  will  follow ;  and  that  the  English 
soldiers  will  always  follow,  if  their  (officers  wUl 
kad. 

In  all  pointed  sentences,  some  degree  of  accuracy 
must  be  sacrificed  to  conciseness ;  and,  in  this  cova- 
psrison,  our  officers  seem  to  lose  what  omr  soldiers 
gain.  I  know  not  any  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
English  officers  are  less  willing  than  the  French  to 
lead ;  but  it  is,  I  think,  universally  allowed,  that  the 
English  soldiery  are  more  willing,  to  follow.  Our 
nation  may  boast,  beyond  any  other  people  in  the 
world,  of  a  kind  of  epldemick  bravery,  diffiised 
equally  through  all  its  ranks.  We  can  shew  a  pea- 
santry of  heroes,  and  fill  our  armies  with  clowns, 
whose  courage  may  vie  with  that  of  their  general. 

"  This  short  paper  was  added  to  some  editions  of  the  Idler, 
ffhen  oollected  into  volumes,  but  not  by  Dr.  Johmou,  as  Mr, 
Boswell  asserts,  nor  to  the  early  editions  of  that  work,     C. 
VOL.  XII,  G 
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There  may  be  some  pleasure  in  tracing  the  causes 
of  this  plebeian  magnanimity.  The  qualities  which 
commonly  make  an  army  formidable,  are  long  habits 
of  regularity,  great  exactness  of  discipUne,  and  great 
confidence  in  the  commander.  Regularity  may,  in 
^me,  produce  a  kind  of  mechanical  obedience  to 
signals  and  commands,  like  that  which  the  perrerse 
C^rtemans  impute  to  animals;  discipline  may  im- 
press such  an  awe  upon  the  mind,  that  any  danger 
shall  be  less  dreaded  than  the  danger  of  punishment ; 
and  confidence  in  the  wisdom  or  fortune  of  the  ge- 
neral, may  induce  the  soldiers  to  foUow  him  blindly 
to  the  most  dangerous  ent^rise. 

What  may  be  done  by  disdpline  and  regularity, 
may  be  seen  in  tlie  troops  of  the  Russian  em^eaq 
and  Prussian  monarch.  We  find  that  they  may  be 
broken  without  ponfusion,  and  repulsed  without 
flight. 

But  the  Enghsh  troops  have  none  of  these  requi- 
sites in  any  eminent  d^ree.  Regularity  ^  by  no 
means  part  of  their  character :  they  are  rarely  exer- 
cised, and  therefme  shew  very  little  dexterity  in 
their  evolutions  as  bodies  of  men,  or  in  the  manual 
use  of  their  weapons  as  individuals ;  they  neither  are 
thought  by  others,  nor  by  themselves,  more  active  or 
exact  than  their  enemies,  and  therefore  derive  ntme 
of  their  courage  from  such  imaginary  superiority. 

The  manner  in  which  they  are  dispersed  in  quar- 
ters over  the  country  diuing  Umes  of  peace,  naturally 
produces  laxity  of  discipline :  they  are  very  little  in 
sight  of  their  officers ;  and,  when  they  are  not  en- 
gaged in  the  slight  duty  of  the  guard,  are  suffered  to 
live  every  man  his  own  ivay. 
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The  equality  of  EogHsh  privileges,  the  impar- 
tiality of  our  laws,  the  freedom  of  our  tenures,  and 
tbe  prosperity  of  our  trade,  dispose  us  very  little  to 
reverence  of  superiours.  It  is  not  to  any  great  esteem 
of  the  officers  that  the  English  soldier  is  indebted 
for  his  s]^t  in  the  hour  of  battle;  for  perhaps  it 
does  not  often  happen  that  be  tbioks  much  better  of 
bis  leader  than  of  himself  Tbe  French  Count,  who 
has  lately  published  the  ^rt  qf  War,  jremarks  how 
much  soldiers  are  animated,  when  they  see  all  tbeir 
dangers  shared  by  those  who  were  bom  to  be  their 
masters,  and  whom  they  conndet  as  beings  of  a  dif- 
ferent rank.  The  Englishman  desjases  sudi  motives 
pf  courage :  he  was  bom  without  a  master ;  and 
looks  not  on  any  man,  however  dignified  by  lace  or 
titles,  as  deriving  from  nature  any  claims  to  his  re- 
spect, or  inheriting  any  qualities  superiour  to  his 
own. 

There  are  some,  perh^>8,  who  would  imagine  that 
every  KogliEhman  fights  better  than  the  subjects  of 
absolute  governments,  because  he  has  more  to  Ao- 
fend.  But  what  has  the  English  more  than  the 
French  soldier  ?  Property  they  are  both  commonly 
without  Liberty  is,  to  the  lowest  rank  of  every 
cation,  little  more  than  the  choice  of  working  or 
starving ;  and  this  choice  is,  I  suppose,  equally  al- 
lowed in  every  country.  The  English  soldier  seldom 
has  bis  head  very  full  of  tbe  constitution ;  nor  has 
there  been,  for  more  than  a  century,  any  war  that 
put  the  property  or  liberty  of  a  single  Englishman 
in  danger. 

Whence  then  is  the  courage  of  the  English  vul- 
gar? It  proceeds,  in  .my  opinion,  from  that  disso- 
g2 
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lution  of  dependence  which  obliges  every  man  to  re- 
gard bis  own  character.  While  every  man  is  fed 
by  his  own  bands,  be  has  no  need  of  any  servile  arts ; 
he  may  always  have  wages  for  his  labour ;  and  is  no 
less  necessary  to  bis  employer,  than  his  employer  ia 
to  him.  While  he  looks  for  no  protection  from 
others,  he  is  naturally  roused  to  be  his  o*mi  protector; 
and  having  nothing  to  abate  his  esteem  of  himself, 
he  ctmsequently  aspires  to  th^  esteem  of  others. 
Thus  every  man  that  crowds  our  streets  ts  a  man  of 
honour,  diad^nfVd  of  obligation,  impatient  pf  tfrz 
pr^)acb,  and  desirous  of  extending  his  reputation 
among  those  of  his  own  rank )  and  as  courage  is  in 
moat  frequent  use,  the  fame  of  courage  is  most 
eagerly  pursued.  From  this  neglect  of  subordina- 
tion I  do  not  Aeay.  that  some  inojuveniendes  may 
irom  time  to  time  proceed :  the  power  of  the  law 
does  not  always  sufficiently  supply  the  want  of  rever- 
ence, or  m^ntain  the  primer  distinction  between 
different  ranks ;  but  good  and  evil  will  grow  up  in 
this  world  together;  and  they  who  eomplain,  in 
peace,  of  the  insolence  of  the  populace,  must  remem- 
ber, that  their  insolence  in  peace  is  bravery  in  war. 
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Fallitur,  egregio  quisquis  sub  principe  credit 

ServIUum,  nunquam  Libertas  gratior  extat 

Quaoi  sub  Rege  pio.  ClaudiaNus.  * 


'  This  motto  was  prefixed  to  the  four  following  Tracts,  when 
Dr.  Jolinson  reprinted  them  together,  in  1776.  C. 
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*,•  Mr.  Boswell,  in  his  Life  of  Johnson,  temarks.'tfaat  "  se- 
veral answers  came  out,"  in  reply  to  this  pamphlet.  The  nu- 
merous pamphlets  mritten  at  that  time  on  the  subject  of  the 
Middlesex  Election,  may  all  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
popular  side  of  the  dispute,  but  there  were  only  three  direct 
answers  to  the  False  Alaru.  These  were,  "  The  Crisis  ;" 
"  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson ;"  and  "  The  Goastitution 
Defender  and  Pensioner  exposed,  in  Remarks  on  the  False 
Alarm."  None-of  th«m  were  deficient  in  a  show  of  argument, 
but  what  they  seem  to  rely  upon  chiefly,  was  personal  abuse  of 
our  author  as  a  pensioner ;  and  this,  it  must  owned,  suited  the 
taste  of  that  turbulent  period  wonderfully.  C. 
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One  of  the  chief  adviuitages  derived  by  the  pre- 
sent generation  irom  the  improvement  and  diffusion 
of  philosophy,  is  deliverance  from  unnecessary  ter- 
raurs,  and  exemption  from  false  alarms.  The  un- 
usual appearances,  whether  regular  or  accidental, 
which  once  spread  consternation  over  ages  of  igno- 
rance, are  now  the  recreations  of  inquisitive  security. 
The  sun  is  no  more  lamented  when  it  is  eclipsed, 
than  when  it  sets ;  and  meteors  play  their  comsca- 
tions  without  pn^ostjck  or  prediction.    ' 

The  advancement  of  political  knowledge  may  be' 
expected  to  produce  in  time  the  like  efl^ts.  Cause- 
less discontent  and  seditious  violence  will  grow  less 
frequent  and  less  formidable,  as  the  sdence  of  go- 
vernment is  better  ascertained,  by  a  diligent  study 
of  the  theory  of  man. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  expected,  that  physical  and 
political  truth  should  meet  with  equal  acceptance, 
m  gain  ground  upon  the  wcffld  with  equal  facility. 
The  notions  of  the  naturalist  find  mankind  in  a  state 
of  neutrality,  or  at  worst  have  nothing  to  encounter 
but  prejudice  and  vanity ;  prejudice  without  malig- 
nity, and  vanity  without  interest.  But  the  politi- 
dan's  improvements  are  opposed  by  every  passion 
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that  can  exclude  conviction  or  suppress  it ;  by  am- 
bition, by  avarice,  by  hope,  and  by  terrour,  by  pub- 
lick  faction,  and  private  animosity. 

It  is  evident  whatever  be  the  cause,  that  this 
nation,  with  all  its  renown  for  speculation  and  for 
learning,  has  yet  made  little  proficiency  in  civil  wis- 
dom. We  are  still  so  much  unacqu^nted  with  our 
own  state,  and  so  unskilful  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
that  we  shudder  without  danger,  complain  withoat 
grievances,  and  suffer  our  quiet  to  be  disturbed,  and 
our  commerce  to  be  interrupted,  by  an  opposition  to 
the  Government,  raised  only  by  interest,  and  sup- 
ported only  by  clamour,  which  yet  has  so  fer  pre- 
vailed upon  ignorance  and  timidity,  that  many  favour 
it  as  reasonable,  and  many  dread  it  as  powerful. 

What  is  .urged  by  those  who  have  been  so  indus- 
trious to  spread  suspicion,  and  incite  fury  from  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  may  be  known  by 
peruMug  the  papers  which  have  been  at  once  pre- 
sented as  petitions  to  the  king,  and  exhibited  in 
print  as  remonstrances  to  the  people.  It  may  there- 
fore not  Tie  improper  to  lay  before  the  Pnblick  the 
reflections  of  a  man  who  cannot  favour  the  opposi- 
tion, for  he  thinks  it  wicked,  and  cannot  fear  it,'  for 
he  thinks  it  weak. 

The  grievance  which  has  produced  all  this  tem- 
pest of  outrage,  the  oppression  in  which  all  other  op- 
pressions are  included,  the  invasion  which  has  left  us 
no  property,  the  alarm  that  suffers  no  patriot  to 
sleep  in  quiet,  is  comprised  in  a  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  which  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex 
are  deprived  of  a  Briton's  birthright,  representation 
in  parliament. 
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They  have,  indeed,  received  the  UBual  writ  of  elec- 
tion, but  that  writ,  alas!  was  malidoua  mockery; 
they  were  insulted  with  the  form,  but  denied  the 
reality,  for  there  was  one  man  excepted  from  their 
choice. 

Non  de  vi^  neque  OBde,  nee  veneuo, 

Sed  Ut  eat  mihi  de  tribut  eapeUU. 

The  character  of  the  man  thus  fatally  excepted,  I 
have  no  purpose  to  delineate.  Lampoon  itself  would 
(Usdain  to  speak  ill  of  him  of  whom  no  man  speaks 
well  *.  It  is  sufficient  that  he  is  expelled  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  confined  in  jail  as  being  legally 
convicted  of  sedition  and  impiety. 

That  this  man  cannot  be  appointed  one  of  the 
guardians  and  counsellors  of  the  church  and  state,  is 
a  grievance  not  to  )ie  endured.  Every  lover  of  liberty 
stands  doubtful  of  the  fate  of  posterity,  because  the 
chief  county  in  England  cannot  take  its  represeuta-. 
live  from  a  jail. 

Whence  Middlesex  should  obtain  the  right  of  be-' 
ing  denominated  the  chief  county,  cannot  ea«ly  be 
discovered ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  county  where  the  chief 
dty  happens  to  stand,  but  how  that  city  treated  the 
favourite  of  Middlesex,  is  not  yet  forgotten.  The 
county,  as  distinguished  from  the  city,  has  no  claim  . 
to  particular  consideration. 

That  a  man  was  in  jail  for  sedition  and  impiety, 
would,  I  believe,  have  been  within  memory  a  suffi- 

•  The  "  Life  of  Wilkes,"  published  a  few  years  ago  (1805) 
by  Almon,  amply  confirms  this  severe  allusion  to  private  cha- 
racter, which   was  thought  unjustifiable  when    this  pamphlet 
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^ent  reason  why  he  should  not  come  out  of  jail  a 
legislator.  This  reason,  notwithstanding  the  muta- 
bility of  fashion,  happens  still  to  operate  on  the  House 
of  CommoDS.  Their  notions,  however  strange,  may 
be  justified  by  a  common  obserration,  that  few  arc 
mended  by  imprisonment,  and  that  he  whose  crimes 
have  made  confinement  necessary,  sddom  raaVes  any 
other  use  of  his  enlargement,  than  to  do  with  greater 
cunning  what  he  did  before  with  less. 

But  the  people  bare  been  told  with  great  confi- 
dence, that  the  House  cannot  control  the  ngbt  of 
constituting  representatives;  that  he  who  ciui  per- 
suade lawful  electors  to  choose  him,  whatever  be  his 
character,  is  lawfiilly  chosen,  and  has  a  cl«m  to  a 
seat  in  parliament,  from  which  no  human  authority 
can  depose  him. 

Here,  however,  the  patrons  of  opposition  are  in 
some  perplexity.  They  are  forced  to  confess,  that  by 
a  train  of  precedents  sufficient  to  establish  a  custom 
of  parliament,  the  House  of  Commons  has  juris- 
diction over  its  own  members;  that  the  whole  has 
power  over  individuds;  and  that  this  power  has 
been  exercised  sometimes  in  imprisonment,  and  often 
in  expuluon. 

That  such  power  should  reside  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  some  cases,  is  inevitably  necessary,  8in<% 
it  is  required  by  every  polity,  that  where  there  is  a 
possibility  of  offence,  there  should  be  a  possibility  of 
punishment.  A  member  of  the  House  cannot  be 
cited  for  his  conduct  in  parliament  before  any  other 
court :  and  therefore  if  the  House  cannot  punish 
him,  he  may  attack  with  impunity  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  the  title  of  the  king. 
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This  exemption  from  the  authority  of  other  courts 
was,  I  think,  first  established  in  favour  of  the  five 
mcmbera  in  the  long  parliament.  It  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  an  usurpation,  for  it  is  implied  in  the 
principles  of  government.  If  legislative  powers  are 
not  coordinate,  they  cease  in  part  to  be  legislative; 
and  if  they  be  coordinate,  they  are  unaccountable ; 
for  to  whom  roust  that  power  account,  which  has  no 
superionr  ? 

The  House  of  Commons  is,  indeed,  dissoluble  by 
the  king,  as  the  nation  has  of  late  been  very  cla- 
mourously  told;  but  while  it  mibsists  it  is  coordinate 
with  the  other  powers,  and  this  cooYdination  ceases 
only  when  the  House  by  dissolution  ceases  to  subsist. 

As  the  particular  representatives  of  the  people 
are  in  their  publick  character  above  the  control  of 
the  courts  of  law,  they  must  be  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  House ;  and  as  the  House,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  authority,  can  be  neither  directed  nor 
restrained,  its  own  resolutions  roust  be  its  laws,  at 
least,  if  there  is  no  antecedent  decinon  of  the  whole 
I^slaturc. 

This  privilege,  not  confirmed  by  any  written  law 
or  positive  compact,  but  by  the  resistless  power  of 
political  necessity,  they  have  exerdsed,  probably  Irom 
their  first  institution,  but  cerbunly,  as  their  records 
inform  us,  feom  the  33d  of  Elizabeth,  when  they 
expelled  a  member  for  derogating  from  their  pri- 
Til^es. 

It  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  whether  it  was  ori- 
ginally necessary,  that  this  right  of  control  and 
punishment  should  extend  beyond  offeiices  in  the 
exerdse  of  paJrliamentary  duty,  since  all  other  crimes 
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are  cognizable  by  other  courts.  But  they  wh6  are 
the  only  judges  of  their  own  rights,  have  exerted  the 
power  of  expulsion  on  other  occasions,  and  when 
wickedness  arrived  at  a  certain  ni^:nitude,  have  con- 
sidered  an  offence  against  society  as  an  ofience 
against  the  House. 

They  have  therefore  divested  notorious  deUnquents 
of  their  legislative  character,  and  delivered  them  up 
to  shame  or  punishment,  naked  and  unprotected, 
that  they  might  not  contanunate  the  dignity  of  par- 
liament. 

It  is  allowed  that  a  man  att^nted  of  felony  can- 
not sit  in  Parliament,  and  the  Commons  probably 
judged,  that  not  being  bound  to  the  forms  of  law, 
they  might  treat  these  as  felons,  v^ose  crimes  were 
in  their  opinion  equivalent  to  felony ;  and  that  as  a 
known  felon  could  not  be  chosen,  a  man  so  like  a 
felon,  that  he  could  not  eaMly  be  distinguished,  ought 
to  be  expelled. 

The  first  laws  had  no  law  to  enforce  them,  the 
first  authority  was  constituted  by  itself.  The  power 
exercised  by  the  House  of  Commons  is  of  this  kind, 
a  power  rooted  in  the  prinaples  of  government 
and  branched  out  by  occasional  practice;  a  power 
which  necessity  made  just,  and  precedents  have  made 
legal 

It  will  occur  that  authority  thus  uncontrollable, 
may,  in  times  of  heat  and  contest,  be  oppressively 
and  injuriously  exerted,  and  that  he  who  suffers  in- 
justice,  is  without  redress,  however  innocent,  however 
miserable. 

The  position  is  true,  but  the  ailment  is  useless. 
The  Commons  must  be  controlled,   or  be  exempt 
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from  control;  If  they  are  exempt  they  may  dq 
injury  which  cannot  he  redressed,  if  they  arc  oontrolr 
led  they  are  no  longer  le^slative. 

If  the  possihility  of  abuse  be  an  ai^iment  against 
authority,  no  authority  ever  can.  be  established :  if 
the  actual  abuse  destroys  its  legality,  there  is  no  legal 
govemment  now  in  the  world. 

This  power,  which  the  Commons  have  so  long 
exercised,  they  ventured  to  use  once  more  against 
Mr.  Wilkes,  and  on  the  3d  of  February,  1769,  eXr 
pelted  him  the  House,  "  for  having  printed  and  pub- 
lished a  seditious  libel,  and  three  obscene  and  im-: 
pious  libels." 

If  these  imputations  were  just,  the  expulsion  was 
surely  seasonable ;  and  that  they  were  just,  the  House 
had  reason  to  determine,  as  he  had  confessed  himself; 
at  the  bar,  the  author  of  the  libel  which  they  term 
seditious,  and  was  convicted  in  the  King's  Bench  of 
both  the  publications. 

But  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex  were  of  another 
opinion.  They  either  thought  him  innocent,  or 
were  not  offended  by  his  guilt  When  a  writ  was 
issued  for  the  election  of  a  knight  for  Middlese:(,  in 
the  room  of  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  expelled  the  House, 
his  friend  on  the  sixteenth  of  February  chose  him 
again. 

On  the  ]  7th,  it  was  .resolved,  "  that  John  Wilkes, 
Esq.,  having  been  in  this  session  of  parliament  ex- 
pelled the  House,  was,  and  is,  incapable  of  being 
elected  a  member  to  serve  in  this  present  parliament." 
As  there  was  no  other  candidate,  it  was  resolved, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  election  of  the  sixteenth 
was  a  void  election. 
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The  freeholders  still  eontipued  to  think  that  no 
other  man  was  fit  to  represent  them,  and  on  the  sixr 
teenth  of  March  elected  him  once  more.  Tbeir  reso- 
li^tion  was  now  so  well  known,  that  no  opponent  ven- 
tured to  appear. 

The  CommonB  began  to  find,  that  power  without 
materials  for  operation  can  produce  no  effect  They 
might  make  the  election  void  for  ever,  but  if  no  other 
candidate  could  be  found,  tbeir  determination  could 
only  he  negative.  They,  however,  m^  void  the  I^ 
flection,  and  ordered  a  new  writ 

On  the  13fh  of  April  was  a  new  election,  at  which 
Mr.  Lutterel,  and  others,  offered  themselves  can- 
didates. Every  method  of  intimidation  was  used, 
^nd  some  acts  of  violence  were  done  to  hinder  Mr, 
^utterel  front  appearing.  He  was  not  deterred,  and 
the  poll  was  taken,  which  exhibited  for 

Mr.  Wilkes  -         -         1143 

Mr.  Lutterel         -         -  296    ' 

The  Sheriff  returned  Mr.  Wilkes ;  but  the  House  on 
April  the  fifteenth,  determined  that  Mr.  Lutterel  was 
lawfully  elected. 

From  this  day  begun  the  clamour  which  has  con- 
tinued till  now.  Those  who  had  undertaken  to  op- 
pose the  ministry,  having  no  grievance  of  greater 
magnitude,  endeavoured  to  swell  this  decision  into 
bulk,  and  distort  it  into  deformity,  and  then  held  it 
out  to  terrify  the  nation. 

Every  artifice  of  sedition  has  been  since  practised 
to  awaken  discontent  and  infiame  indignation.  The 
papers  of  every  day  have  been  filled  with  exhorta- 
tions and  menaces  of  faction.     The    madness    has 
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Spread  through  all  ranks  and  through  both  sexeB ; 
women  and  children  have  clamoured  for  Mr.  Wilkes, 
honest  aimplicity'bas  been  cheated  into  fiiry,  and  only 
the  wise  have  escaped  infection. 

The  greater  port  may  justly  be  suspected  of  no^ 
IbelieviDg  their  own  position,  and  with  tbem  it  is  not 
necessary  to  dispute.  They  cannot  be  convinced  who 
are  convinced  already,  and  it  is  well  known  that  they 
will  not  be  ashamed. 

The  decision,  however,  by  whidi  the  smaller  num- 
ber of  votes  vras  preferred  -to  the  greater,  has  per- 
plexed the  minds  of  some,  whose  opinions  it  were  in- 
decent to  despise,  and  who  by  their  int^rity  well 
deserve  to  have  thar  doubts  appeased. 

Every  diffitse  and  complicated  question  may  be 
examined  by  different  methods,  upon  different  prin- 
dples ;  and  that  truth,  which  is  easily  found  by  one 
investigator,  may  be  missed  j)y  another,  equally  honest 
and  equally  diligent 

Those  who  enquire  whether  a  smaller  number  of 
legal  votes  can  elect  a  representative  in  opposition  to 
^  greater,  must  receive  firom  every  tongue  the  same 


The  question,  therefore,  must  be,  whether  a  smaller 
number  of  legal  votes,  shall  not  prevail  against  a 
greater  number  of  votes  not  legal  ? 

It  must  be  considered,  that  those  votes  only  are 
legal  which  are  l^ally  given,  and  that  those  only  are 
legally  ^ven,  which  are  given  for  a  l^;al  candidate. 
.  It  remains  then  to  be  discussed,  whether  a  man 
expelled  can  be  so  disqualified  by  a  vote  of  the 
House,  as  that  he  shall  be  no  longer  eligible  by  -lawful 
electors? 
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Here  we  must  ag^o  recur,  not  to  positive  institu- 
tions, but  to  the  unwritten  law  q(  social  nature,  to  the 
great  and  pregnant  principle  of  political  necessity. 
All  govemmeat  supposes  subjects,  sll  authority  im- 
plies obedience.  To  suppose  in  one  the  right  to  com- 
mand what  another  has  the  right  to  refuse,  is  absurd 
and  contradictory.  A  state  so  constituted  must  rest 
for  ever  in  motionless  equipoise,  with  equal  attractions 
of  contrary  tendency,  with  eijual  weights  of  power 
balancing  .each  other. 

Laws  vfhich  cannot  be  enforced,  can  neither  pre* 
vent  nor  rectify  disorders.  A  sentence  which  cannot 
be  executed  P^n  have  no  power  to  warn  or  to.  reform. 
If  the  Commons  have  only  Uie  power  of  dismissing 
for  a  few  days  the  man  whom  bis  constituents  can  im- 
mediately send  back,  if  they  can  ex,-pel  but  cannot  ex- 
clude, they  have  nothing  more'  thau  nominal  autho- 
rity, to  which  perhaps  obedience  never  may  be  paid. 

The  representatives  of  our  ancestors  had  an  opinion 
very  different :  they  fined  and  imprisoned  their  mem- 
bers ;  on  great  provocation,  they  disabled  them  for 
ever;  and  this  pow^r  of  pionouncing  perpetual  dis? 
alnlity  is  maintained  by  Selden  himself. 

These  claims  seem  to  have  been  made  and  allowed, 
when  the  constitution  of  our  government  had  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  studied.  Such  powers  are  not  legal, 
because  they  are  not  necessary :  and  of  that  power 
which  only  necessity  justifies,  no  more  is  to  be  admitted 
than  necessity  obtrudes. 

The  Commons  cuiuot  make  laws,  they  can  only 
pa^  resolutions,  which,  like  all  resolutions,  are  of 
force  only  to  those  that  make  them,  and  to  those  only 
while-they  are  willing  to  observe  them. 
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The  vote  of  the  House  of  Comnions  has  there- 
fore ooly  80  far  the  force  of  a  law,  as  that  force  is 
necessary  to  preserve  the  vote  from  losmg  its  efficacy; 
it  must  b^n  by  operating  upOB  tbemaelves,  and 
extend  its  infiuence  to  others,  only  by  consequences 
aridng  from  the  first  intention.  He  that  starts  game 
on  his  own  manor,  may  pnrsne  it  into  another. 

They  can  properly  make  hiws  only  for  themselves : 
a  member,  while  he  keeps  his  seat,^8  subject  to  these 
laws ;  but  when  he  is  expelled,  the  jurisdiction  ceases, 
for  he  is  now  no  longer  within  their  dominion. 

The  disability,  which  a  vote  can  superinduce  to 
expulsion,  is  no  more  than  was  included  in  expuluon 
itself;  it  is  only  a  declaration  of  the  Commons,  that 
they  will  permit  no  longer  him  whom  they  thus  cen- 
sure to  sit  with  them  in  parliament ;  a  declaration 
made  by  that  right  which  they  necessarily  possess,  of 
r^ulating  their  own  House,  and  of  inflicting  punish- 
ment on  their  own  delinquents. 

They  have  therefore  no  other  way  to  enforce  the 
sentence  of  incapacity,  than  that  of  adhering  to  it. 
They  cannot  otherwise  punish  the  candidate  so  dis- 
quahfied  for  offering  himself,  nor  the  electors  for  ac- 
cepting him.  But  if  he  has  any  competitor,  that 
competitor  must  prevail,  aud  if  he  has  none,  his  elec^ 
tion  will  be  void  ;  for  the  right  of  the  House  to 
reject,  annihilates  with  regard  to  the  man  so  r^ected 
the  right  of  electing. 

It  has  been  ui^;ed,  that  the  power  of  the  House 
terminates  with  their  session  ;  since  a  prisoner  com- 
mitted by  the  Speaker's  warrant  cannot  be  detained 
during  the  recess.  That  power  indeed  ceases  with 
the  session,  which  must  operate  by  the  agency  of 
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^  otlidrs,  because,  when  they  do  not  sit,  they  can  em- 
ploy no  agent,  having  no  longer  any  legal  existence ; 
but  that  which  is  exercised  on  themselves  revives  at 
their  meeting,  when  the  subject  of  that  power  still 
subsists.  They  can  in  the  next  session  refuse  to 
readmit  him,  whom  in  the  former  session  they  ex- 
pelled. 

That  expulsion  inferred  exclusion  in  the  present 
case,  must  be,  I  ihink,  easily  admitted:  The  expul- 
sion and  the  writ  issued  for  a  neW  election  were  in  tlie 
same  session,  and  since  the  House  is  by  the  rule  of 
parliament  bound  for  the  session  by  a  Tote  once 
passed,  the  expelled  member  cannot  be  admitted. 
He  that  cannot  be  admitted,  cannot  be  elected,;  and 
the  votes  given  to  a  man  ineligible  being  given  in 
vain,  the  highest  number  for  an  eligible  candidate 
becomes  a  majority. 

To  these  eonclusions,  as  to  most  moral,  and  to  all 
political  positions,  many  objections  may  be  maile. 
The  perpetual  subject  of  political  disquisition  is  not 
absolute,  but  comparative  good.  Of  two  systems  of 
government,  or  two  laws  relating  to  the  same  subject, 
neither  will  ever  be  nich  as  theoretical  nicety  would 
desire,  and  therefore  neither  can  easily  force  its  way 
i^inst  prejudice  and  obstinacy ;  each  will  have  its 
excellencies  and  defects,  and  every  man,  with  a  little 
help  from  pride,  may  think  his  own  the  best. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  many,  that  expuldon 
is  only  a  dismission  of  the  representative  to  his  con- 
stitncnts,  with  such  a  testimony  against  him  as  his 
sentence  may  comprise ;  and  that  if  his  coastitnents, 
notwithstanding  the  censure^  of  the  House,  thinking 
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his  case  hard,  his  fault  trifling,  or  his  excellende* 
such  as  over  balance  it,  should  again  choose  him  as  still 
worthy  of  their  trust,  the  House  cannot  refuse  hliDt 
for  bis  punishment  has  purged  his  &ult,  and  the  right 
of  electors  mnst  not  be  violated. 

This  is  plaunble,  but  not  cogent.  It  is  a  scheme  of 
representation,  which  would  make  a  spedous  ap* 
pearance  in  a  political  romance,  but  cannot  be  brought 
into  practice  among  us,  who  see  every  day  the  tower- 
ing head  of  speculation  bow  down  unwillingly  to 
groveling  experience. 

GU>veniments  formed  by  chance,  and  gradually  im- 
proved by  such  expedients,  aa  the  successive  discovery 
of  their  defects  happened  to  suggest,  are  never  to  be 
tried  by  a  r^ular  theory.  They  are  fabrieks  of  di»< 
nmilar  materials,  raised  by  di£ferent  architects,  upon 
different  jdans.  We  must  be  content  with  them  as 
they  are ;  should  we  attempt  to  mend  theif  dtspropor- 
tioDS,  we  might  eanly  demolish^  and  difSculUy  rebuild 
them. 

Xjovk  are  now  made,  and  customs  are  established ; 
these  are  our  rules,  and  by  them  we  must  be  guided. 

It  is  uncontrovertibly  certain,  that  the  Commons 
never  intended  to  leave  electors  the  liberty  of  return- 
ing them  an  expelled  member*  for  they  always  require 
one  to  be  oho8en  in  the  room  of  him  that  is  expelled* 
and  I  see  not  with  what  propriety  a  man  can  be  re- 
chosen  in  his  own  room. 

Expulsion,  if  this  were  its  wbole  effect,  might  very 
often  be  desirable.  Sedition,  or  obscenity,  might  be 
no  greater  crimes  in  the  opinion  of  other  electors, 
than  in  that  of  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex ;  and 
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many  a  wretch,  whom  his  colleagues  EhouM  expel, 
might  come  back  persecuted  into  fame,  and  provoke 
with  harder  fixmt  a  second  expulsion. 

Many  of  the  represetitatiTes  of  the  people  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  chosen  at  all.  Some  by 
inheriting  a  borough  inherit  a  seat ;  and,  some  sit  by 
the  favour  of  others,  whom  perhaps  they  may  gratify 
by  the  act  which  provoked  the  expulsion.  Some  are 
safe  by  their  popularity,  and  some  by  thdr  alliances. 
None  would  dread  expulsion^  if  this  doctrine  were  re- 
ceived, but  those  who  bought  their  elections,  and 
who  Would  be  obliged  to  buy  them  again  at  a  higher 
price. 

But  as  unoertainties  are  to  be  determined  by  things 
certain,  and  customs  to  be  explained,  where  it  is  pos-. 
sible,  by  written  law,  the  patriots  have  triumphed 
with  a  quotation  from  an  act  of  the  4th  and  5tb  of 
Anrie,,  which  permit*  those  to. be  re-chosen,  whose 
seats  are  vacated  by  the  acceptance  of  a  place  of  pro- 
fit. This  they  wisely  consider  as  an  expulsion,  and 
from  the  permission,  in  this  case,  of  a  re-election, 
infer  that  every  other  expulsion  leaves  the  delin- 
quent entitled  to  the  same  indulgence.  This  is  the. 
paragraph : 

"  If  any  person^  beirig  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Hcwse  of  Commons,  shall  accept  of  any  office  from 
1jhe<rown,  dunjig  such  time  as  he  shall  continue  a 
mtmber,  his  election  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  void,  and  a  new  writ  shall  issue  for  a  new  elec- 
Hon,  as  if  such  person  so  accepting  was  naturally 
dead.  ^Nevertheless  such  person  shall  be  capable 
of  being  again  elected,  as  if  his  piice  had  not  be- 
come void  as  aforesaid." 
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How  this  favours  the  doctrine  of  readmission  by  a 
second  choice,  I  am  not  able  to  discover.  The  sla- 
tttte  of  30  Cb.  IL  had  enacted,  "  That  he  vrbo  should 
sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,'  without  tiikiog  the 
eaths  and  subscnbing  the  test,  should  be  disabled  lo 
sit  in'the  House  during  that  Parliament,  and  a  writ 
should  issue  for  the  election  of  a  new  member  in 
place  of  the  member  so  disabled,  as  if  such  member 
had  naturally  died." 

This  last  clause  is  apparently  copied  in  the  act  of 
Anne,  but  with  the  common  fate  of  imitators.  In 
the  act  of  Charles,  the  political  death  continued  dur^ 
ing  the  parliament ;  in  that  of  Anne  It  was  hardly 
worth  the  while  to  kill  the  man  whom  the  next 
breath  was  to  revive.  It  is,  however,  apparent,  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  parliament,  the  dead-doing 
lines  would  hare  kept  him'  motionless,  if  he  had  not 
been  recovered  by  a  kiiid  exception.  A  sdat  vacated, 
could  not  be  r^iuned  without  express  pennisnoQ  of 
the  same  statute. 

The  right  of  being  chosen  Again  to  a  seat  thus 
vacated,  is  not  enjoyed  by  any  general  righl,  but  re- 
quired a  special  dause,  and  solicitous  provision. 
■■  But  what  resemblance  can  imi^ni^idn  conceive 
between  one  man  vacating  his  seat  by  a  mark  of 
ikvour  from  the  crown,  and  another  driven  from  it 
for  sedition  and  obscenity  ?  The  acceptance  of  4 
pUce  contaminates  no  character ;  the  crown  '  that 
g^ves  it,  intends  to  give  with  it  always  dignity,  some- 
times autSiority.  The  Commons,  it  is  well  known, 
think  not  worse  of  thcumelves  or  others  -  for '  thdr 
offices  of  profit:  yet  profit  implies  temptation,  and 
may  expose  a  representative  to  the  suspicion  of  his 
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constitueDts ;  though  if  they  still  think  him  wwtby 
of  their  confidence,  they  may  again  elect  him. 

Such  is  the  consequence.  When  a  man  it  dis- 
missed by  law  to  his  constituents,  with  new  trust  and 
new  dignity,  they  may,  if  they  think  him  ineomip- 
tible,  restore  him  to  his  seat ;  what  can  follow,  there- 
fore, but  that,  ^hen  the  House  drives  out  a  vulet 
with  publick  iatamy,  he  goes  away  with  the  like  per- 
mission to  return  ? 

If  infatuation  be,  as  the  proverb  tells  us,  the 
forerunner  of  destruction,  bow  near  must  be  the  ruin 
of  a  nation  that  can  be  indted  against  its  gov^- 
nours  by  sophistry  like  this.  I  may  he  excused  if  I 
catcb  the  panidc,  and  jran  my  groans  at  this  alarm- 
ing crisis,  with  the  general  lamentation  of  weeping 
patriots. 

Another  objection  is,  that  the  Commons,  by  pro- 
nouncing the  sentence  of  disqualification,  make  a 
law,  and  take  upon  themselves  the  power  of  tfae 
whole  legislature.  Many  quotations  aie  then  pro- 
duced to  prove  that  l^e  House  of  Commons  can 
make  no  laws. 

Three  Acts  have  been  cited,  disabling  members 
iot  different  terms  on  difierent  occanons ;  imd  it  is 
profoundly  remarked,  that  if  the  Commons  could  by 
tiidr  own  privily  have  made  a  disqualification,  tfadi 
jealousy  of  their  privil^es  would  never  have  ad- 
mitted the  concurrent  sanction  of  the  other  powers. 

I  must  for  ever  remind  these  puny  controvertists, 
that  those  Acts  are  laws  of  permanent  (d)ligati<Hi : 
that  two  of  them  are  now  in  force,- and  that  the  other 
expired  only  whea  it  had  fulfilled  its  end.     Such 
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laws  the  ComnuMis  cauoot  make :  they  could*  per- 
haps, have  detenoined  for  themselves,  that  they 
would  expel  all  who  should  not  take  the  test,  hut 
they  could  leave  uo  authority  behind  thcni,  that 
should  oblige  the  next  parliament  to  expel  them. 
They  could  refuse  the  South-Sea  directors,  but  they 
eould  not  entail  the  refusal.  They  can  disqualify  by 
vote,  but  DQt  by  law ;  they  cannot  know  that  the 
sentence  of  disqualification  pronounced  to-day  may 
not  become  void  to-morrow,  by  the  dissolution  of 
their  own  House.  Yet  while  the  same  parliament 
sits,  the  disqualification  continues  unless  the  vote  be 
rescinded,  and  while  it  so  continues,  makes  the  votes, 
which  freeholders  may  give  to  the  interdicted  candi- 
date, useless  and  dead,  since  there  cannot  exist  with 
respect  to  the  same  subject  at  the  same  time,  an 
absolute  power  to  choose  and  an  absolute  power  to 
rgect 

In  1614,  the  attorney-general  was  voted  incapable 
ofaseatin  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  nation 
is  triumphantly  told,  that  though  the  vote  never  was 
revoked,  the  attorney-general  is  now  a  member.  He 
certainly  may  now  be  a  member  without  revocation 
of  the  vote.  A  law  is  of  perpetual  obligation,  hut  a 
vote  is  nothing  when  the  voters  arc  gone.  A  law  is  a 
compact  reciprocally  made  by  the  legislative  powers, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  abrogated  but  by  all  the  par- 
tiea  A  vote  is  simply  a  resolution,  which  bin<]^ 
only  him  that  is  willing  to  be  hound. 

I  have  thus  punctiliously  and  minutely  pursued 
this  disquisition,  because  I  suspect  that  these  rea- 
soneis,  whose  business  is  to  deceive  others,  Iiave  some- 
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times  deceived  themeelves,  and  I  am  williug  to  free 
them  from  their  embarrassment,  though  I  do  not 
expect  much  gratitude  for  my  kindness. 

Other  objections  are  yet  remaining,  for  of  political 
objections  there  cannot  easily  be  an  end.  It  has 
been  observed,  that  vice  is  no  proper  cause  of  expul- 
sion, for  if  the  worst  man  in  the  House  were  always 
to  be  expelled,  in  time  none  would  be  left.  But  no 
man  is  expelled  for  being  worst,  he  is  expelled  for 
being  enormously  bad  ;  his  conduct  is  compaced,  not 
with  that  of  others,  but  with  the  rule  of  action. 

The  punishment  of  expulsion  being  in  its  own 
nature  uncertain,  may  be  too  great  or  too  little  fot 
the  fault 

This  must  be  the  case  of  many  punishments. 
Forfeiture  of  chattels  is  nothing  to  him  that  has  nit 
possessions.  Exile  itself  may  be  acddentally  a  good: 
.  and  indeed  any  punishment  less  than  death  is  very, 
different  to  different  men. 

But  if  this  precedent  be  admitted'  and  established, 
no  man  can  hereafter  be  sure  that  be  shall  be  re, 
presented  by  him  whom  he  would  choose.  One  half 
of  the  House  may  meet  early  in  the  morning,  and 
snatch  an  opportunity  to  expel  the  other,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  nation  may,  by  thi$  stratagem,  be 
without  its  lawful  representatives, 

He  that  sees  all  this,  sees  very  far.  But  I  can 
tell  him  of  greater  evils  yet  behind.  There  is  one 
possibility  of  wickedness,  which,  at  this  alt^ming 
crisis,  has  not  yet  been  mentioned.  Every  one  knows 
the  malice,  the  subtilty.  the  industry,  the  yigilance> 
and  the  greediness  of  the  Scots.  The  Scotdr  mem- 
bers are  about  the  number  suflBdeut  to  make  a  house. 
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I  propose  it  to  the  condderatioa  of  tbe  supporters 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  whether  there  is  not  reason  to 
suspect  that  these  hungry  intruders  from  the  North 
are  now  contriving  to  expel  all  the  English.  Wo 
may  then  curse  the  hour  in  which-  it  was  determined, 
that  expulsion  and  exclusion  are  the  same.  For  who 
can  guess  what  may  be  done  when  the  Scots  have  the 
whole  House  to  themselves  ? 

Thus  agreeable  to  custom  and  reason,  notwith- 
standing all  objections,  real  or  ims^nary  ;  thus  con- 
sistent with  the  practice  of  former  times,  and  thus 
consequential  to  the  original  principles  of  govemmeut, 
is  that  decision  by  which  so  much  violence  of  discon- 
tent has  been  .excited,  which  has  been  so  dolorously 
bewailed,  and  so -outrageously  resented. 

Let  us,  however,  not  be  seduced  to  pat  too  much 
confidence  in  justice  or  in  truth ;  they  have  often 
been  found  inactive  in  thdr  own  defence,  and  give 
Inore  confidence  than  help  to  their  iHends  and  their 
advocates.  It  may  perhaps  be  prudent  to  make  tfne 
momentary  concession  to  falsehood,  by  supposing  the 
vote  in  Mr.  LuttereVs  fivoiur  to  be  wrong. 

All  wrong  ought  to  be  rectified.  If  Mr.  Wilkes 
is  deprived  of  a  lawful  seat,  both  he  and  his  electors 
have  reason  to  complain :  but  it  vrill  not  be  easily 
found,  why,  among  the  innumerable  wrongs  of 
which  a  great  part  of  mankind  are  hourly  complain- 
ing, the  whole  care  of  the  publick  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  Mr,  Wilkes  and  ike  Ireeholdo's  of  Middle- 
sex, who  might  all  sink  into  nonexistence,  without 
any  other  effect,  than  that  there  would  be  room  made 
for  a  new  rabble,  and  a  new  retailer  of  sedition  and 
obscenity.     The  cause  of  our  country  would  suffer 
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little ;  the  rabble,  whenccBoever  (hey  come,  will  be 
always  patriots,  and  always  supporters  of  the  Bill  pf 
Rights. 

The  House  of  Commons  decides  the  dispute^ 
arising  from  electioss.  Was  it  ever  supposed,  that 
in  all  cases  tbeir  decisions  were  right  ?  Kvery  maa 
whose  lawful  election  is  defeated,  is  equally  wronged 
with  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  his  constituents  feel  their  dis- 
appointment with  no  less  anguish  than  the  free- 
holders of  Middlesex.  -  These  decisions  have  often 
been  apparently  partial,  and  sometimes  tyrannically 
oppressive.  A  majority  has  been  given  to  a  favourite 
candidate,  by  ^expunging  votes  which  had  always 
been  allowed,  and  which  therefore  had  the  autho- 
rity by  which  all  votes  are  given,  that  of  custom 
uninterrupted.  When  the  Commons  determine 
who  shall  be  constituents,  they  may,  with  some  pro- 
priety, be  said  to  make  law,  becaiise  those  deter< 
minations  have  hitherto,  for  the  sake  of  quiet,  been 
adbpted  by  succeeding  parliaments.  A  vote,  there- 
fore, of  the  House,'  when  it  operates  as  a  law,  is  to 
individuals  a  law  only  temporary,  but  to  communities 
perpetuaL 

Yet  though  all  this  has  been  done,  and  though  at 
every  new  parliament  much  of  this  is  expected  to  be 
done  again,  it  has  never  produced  in  any  former  time 
such  Ml  alarming  crisis.  We  have  found  by  experi- 
ence, that  though  a  squire  has  g^ven  ale  and  venison 
in  vain,  and  a'  borough  has  been  compelled  to  ace 
its  dearest  interest  in  the  hands  of  him  whom  it  did 
not  trust,  yet  the  general  state  of  the  nation  has  cim- 
tinued  the  same.    The  sun  has  risen,  snd  the  com 
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has  grown,  and  whatever  talk  has  been  of  the  danger 
of  property,  yet  he  that  ploaghed  the  field  commonly 
reaped  it,  and  he  that  built  a  house  was  master  of  the 
door :  the  rex9tion  excited  by  injustice  suffered,  or 
su^osed  to  be  suflFered,  by  any  private  man,  or  ^gle 
oommnnity,  was  local  and  temporary,  it  nather  spread 
hi,  nor  lasted  long. 

The  nation  looked  on  with  little  care,  because  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  much  danger.  The  consequence 
of  small  irregularities  was  not  felt,  and  we  had  not  yet 
learned  to  be  terrified  by  very  distant  enemies. 

But  quiet  and  security  are  now  at  an  end.  Our 
vigilance  is  quickened,  and  our  comprehension  is  en- 
larged. We  not  only  see  events  in  their  causes,  but 
before  their  causra ;  we  hear  the  thunder  while  the 
sky  is  dear,  and  see  the  mine  sprung  before  it  is  dag. 
Political  wisdom  has,  by  the  force  of  English  geniu^ 
been  improved  at  last  not  only  to  political  intuition, 
but  to  political  prescience. 

But  it  cannot,  1  am  a&aid,  be  said,  that  as  we  are 
grown  wise,  we  are  made  happy.  It  is  said  of  those 
who  have  tho  wonderful  power  called  second  sight, 
tiiaX  they  seldom  see  any  thing  but  evil :  political 
second  sight  has  the  same  effect ;  we  hear  of  nothing 
but  of  an  alarming  criiig,  of  violated  rights,  and  ex- 
^ring  liberties.  The  morning  rises  upon  new  wrongs, 
and  t^e  dreamer  passes  the  night  in  imaginary 
shackles. 

The  sphere  of  anxiety  is  now  enlai|;ed  ;  he  that 
hitherto  oaied  only  ita  himself,  now  cares  for  the 
pnUidi ;  for  he  has  leimed  Uiat  the  happiness  of 
individoaUi  is  comprised  in   the  prm^terity  of  the 
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whole,  and  tliat  bis  country  never  suffers,  but  be 
suffers  with  it,  bowever  it  happens  that  be  feels  uq 
pun. 

Fired  with  this  fever  of  epidemick  patriotism,  the 
tailor  slips  bis  thimble,  the  draper  drops  bis  yard, 
and  the  blacksmith  lays  down  bis  hammer ;  tbey 
meet  at  an  honest  alehouse,  consider  the  state  of  the 
nation,  read  or  hear  the  last  petition,  lament  the 
miseries  of  the  timd,  are  alarmed  at  the  .dreadful 
crisis,  and  subscribe  to  the  support  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

It  sometimes  indeed  happens,  that  an  intruder  of 
more  benevolence  than  prudence  attempts  to  disperse 
their  cloud  of  dejectioui  and  ease  their  hearts  by 
seasonable  coneolation.  He  tells  tbem^  that  though 
the  government  cannot  be  too  diligently  watched, 
it  may  be  too  hastily  accused ;  and  that,  though 
private  judgment  is  every  man's  right,  yet  vte  can; 
not  judge  of  what  we  do  not  kuow  i  that  wc  feel  at 
^esent  nO  evils  which  government  can  alleviate, 
and  that  the  publick  business  is  committed  to  mei) 
who  have  as  much  right  to  coufidrai:&  as  their  -ad- 
versaries ;  that  the  freelwlders  of  Middlesex,  if  they 
could  not  choose  JVfr.  Wilkes,  might  have  chosen 
any  other  man,  and  that  hf  trusts  we  have  -witkin 
the  realm  five  hundred  as  good  as  he;  that  even  if 
this  which  has  happened  to  Middlesex  bad  happened 
to  every  other  county,  that  one  man  should  be  made 
incapable  of  being  elected,  it  could  produce  no  great 
change  in  the  parliament,  nor  much  contract  tbd 
power  of  deetion ;  that  what  has  been  done  is  pro- 
bably right>.  and  that  if  it.  be  wrong,  it  is  of  little 
consequence,  ^ce  a  like  case  cannot  easily  occur; 
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that  expulsions  are  very  rar^  and  if  they  should, 
hj  unbounded  insolence  <^  faction,  become  more 
frequent,  the  electors  may  easily  provide  a  second 
choice. 

All  this  he  may  say,  but  not  half  <^  this  will  be 
heard ;  his  oppiments  will  stun  him  and  themselves 
with  a  confused  sound  of  pensions'  and  places,  vena- 
lity and  corruption,  oppression  and  invasion,  slavery 
and  ruin. 

Outcries  like  these,  utt^ed  by  malignity,  and 
echoed  by  folly ;  general  accusations  of  indeterminate 
wickedness ;  and  obscure  hints  of  impossible  designs, 
dispersed  among  those  that  do  not  know  their  mean* 
ing,  by  those  that  koow  tbem  to  be  false,  have  dis- 
posed part  of  the  nation,  though  but  a  small  part,  to 
pester  the  court  with  ridiculous  petitions. 

The  pn^ress  of  a  petition  is  well  known.  An 
ejected  ]^eman  goes  down  to  his  county  or  his 
borough,  tells  his  friends  of  his  inability  to  serve 
them,  and  his  constituents  of  the  corruption  of  the 
government  His  frieuds  readily  understand  that  he 
who  can  get  nothing,  will  have  nothing  to  give. 
They  agree  to  proclaim  a  meeting ;  meat  and  drink 
are  plentifully  provided ;  a  crowd  is  easily  brought 
together,  and  those  who  tfaink  that  they  know  the 
reason  of  their  meeting,  undertake  to  tell  those  who 
know  it  not.  Ale  aud  clamour  unite  their  powers, 
the  crowd,  condensed  aud  heated,  begins  to  ferment 
with  the  leaven  of  sedition.  All  see  a  thousand  evils, 
though  they  cannot  show  them,  and  grow  impatient 
for  a  remedy,  though  they  know  not  what. 

A  speed)  is  then  made  by  the  Cicero  of  the  day ; 
he  says  much,  and  suppresses  more,  and  credit  is 
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equally  ^ren  to  what  he  tells,  and  nhat  he  cdncealsJ 
The  petition  is  read  and  universally  approved.  Those 
who  are  sober  enough  to  write,  add  their  namen,  and 
the  rest  would  sign  it  if  they  could. 

Every  man  goes  hom6  and  tella  his  neighbour  of 
the  glories  of  the  day ;  how  he  was  consulted  and 
what  he  advised ;  how  he  was  invited  into  the  great 
room,  where  his  lordship  called  him  by  his  name; 
how  he  was  caressed  by  Sir  Francis,  Sir  Joseph,  or 
Sir  George ;  how  he  eat  turtle  and  venison,  and  drank 
unanimity  to  the  three  brothers. 

The  poor  loiterer,  whose  shop  had  confined  him, 
or  whose  wife  had  locked  him  up,  hears  the  tale  of 
luxury  with  envy,  and  at  last  enquires  what  was  their 
petition.  '  Of  the  petition  nothing  is  remembered 
by  the  narrator,  but  that  it  spoke  much  of  fears  and 
apprehensions,  and  something  very  alarming,  and 
that  he  is  sure  it  is  a^inst  the  govehiment ;  the 
other  is  convinced  that  it  must  be  right,  and  wishes 
he  had  been  there,  for  he  loves  wine  and  venison, 
and  is  resolved  as  long  as  he  lives  to  be  against  the 
government. 

The  petition  is  then  handed  from  town  to  town, 
and  from  house  to  house,  and  wherever  it  comes  tlie 
inhabitants  flock  together,  that  they  may  see  that 
which  must  be  sent  to  the  king.  Names  are  easily 
collected.  One  man  signs  because  he  hates  the  pa- 
pists ;  another  because  he  has  vowed  destruction  to 
the  turnpikes ;  one  because  it  will  vex  the  parson ; 
another  because  he  owes  his  landlord  nothing ;  one 
because  he  is  rich ;  another  because  he  is  poor ;  one  to 
show  that  he  is  not  afraid,  and  another  to  show  that 
he  can  write. 
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The  passage,  however,  is  not  always  smooth. 
Those  who  collect  contributions  to  sedition,  some- 
times apply  to  a  man  of  higher  rank  and  more  en- 
lightened mind,  who,  instead  of  lending  them  his 
name,  calmly  reproves  them  for  being  sedutors  of  tlie 
people. 

You  who  are  here,  says  he,  complaining  of  vena- 
lity, are  yourselves  the  agients  of  those  who,  having 
estimated  th^nselres  at  too  high  a  price,  are  only 
angry  that  they  are  not  bought.  You  are  appealing 
from  the  parliament  to  the  rabble,  and  inviting  those 
who  scarcely,  in  the  most  common  affiurs,  distinguish 
right  from  wrong,  to  judge  of  a  question  complicated 
with  law  written  and  unwritten,  mth  the  general 
principles  of  government,  and  the  particular  customs 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  you  are  showing  them  a 
grievance,  so  distant  that  they  cannot  see  it,  and  so 
light  that  they  cannot  feel  it ;  for  how,  but  by  unne- 
cessary intelligence  and  artificial  provocation,  should 
the  fanners  and  shopkeepers  of  Yorkshire  and  Cum- 
berland know  or  care  how  Middlesex  is  represented  ? 
instead  of  wandering  thus  round  the  county  to  exas- 
perate the  Ti^e  of  party,  and  darken  the  suspicions  of 
ignorance,  it  is  the  duty  of  men  like  you,  who  have 
leisure  for  enquiry,  to  lead  back  the  people  to  their 
honest  labour ;  to  tell  them,  that  submission  is  the 
duty  of  the  ignorant,  and  content  the  virtue  of  the 
poor;  that  they  have  no  skill  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ment, nor  any  interest  in  the  dissensions  of  the  great ; 
and  when  you  meet  with  any,  as  some  there  are, 
whose  understandings  are  capable  of  conviction,  it 
will  become  you  to  allay  this  foaming  ebullition,  by 
showing  them  that  they  have  as  much  happiness  as 
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the  condition  of  life*  will  easily  receive,  and  that  a 
government,  of  which  an  erroneous  or  unjust  repre- 
sentation of  Middlesex  is  the  greatest  crime  that  in- 
terest can  discover,  or  malice  can  upbraid,  is  govern- 
ment  approaching  nearer  to  perfection,  than  any  that 
experience  has  knonn,  or  history  related. 

The  drudges  of  sedition  wish  to  change  their 
ground,, thejr  hear  him  with  sullen  silence,  feel  con- 
viction without  repentance,  and  are  confounded  but 
not  abashed  ;  they  go  forward  to  another  door,  and 
find  a  kinder  reception  from  a  man  enraged  against 
the  government,  because  he  has  just  been  paying  the 
tax  upon  his  windows. 

That  a  petition  for  a  dissolution  of  the  parliament 
wiU  at  all  times  have  its  favourers,  may  be  easily 
imai^tied.  The  jteople  indeed  do  not  expect  that 
one  House  of  Commons  will  be  much  honester  or 
much  wiser  than  another ;  they  do  not  suppose  that 
the  taxes  will  be  lightened ;  or  though  they  have 
been  so  often  taught  to  hope  it,  that  soap  and  candles 
will  be  cheaper ;  they  expect  no  redress  of  grievances, 
for  of  no  grievances  but  .taxes  do  they  complain ; 
they  wish  not  the  extension  of  liberty,  for  they  do 
not  feel  any  restraint ;  about  the  security  of  privilege 
or  property  they  are  totally  careless,  for  they  see  no 
property  invaded,  nor  know,  till  they  are  told,  that 
any  privil^e  has  suffered  violation. 

Leant  of  all  do  they  expect,  that  any  future  par- 
liament will  lessen  its  own  powers,  or  communicate 
to  the  people  that  authority  -which  it  has  once  ob- 
tained. 

Yet  a  new  parliament  is  sufficiently  desirable. 
The  year  of  election  is  a  year  of  jollity;  and  what  is 
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Still  more  delightful,  a  year  of  equality.  The  glut- 
ton now  cats  the  delicacies  for  which  he  longed  when 
he  could  not  purchase  them,  and  the  drunkard  has 
the  pleasure  of  wine  without  tlie  cost.  The  droue 
lives  a  while  without  work,  aod  the  shopkeeper,  in. 
the  flow  of  money,  raises  his  price.  The  mechanick- 
that  trembled  at  the  presence  of  Sir  Joseph,  now  bida 
him  come  again  for  an  answer;  and  the  poacher 
whose  gun  has  been  seized,  now  finds  an  opportunity 
to  reclaim  it  Even  the  honest  man  is  not  displeased 
to  see  himself  important,  and  willingly  resumes  in 
two  years  that  power  which  he  had  resigned  for  seven. 
Few  love  their  friends  so  well  as  not  to  desire  su- 
periority by  unexpensive  benefaction. 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  these  motives  to  com- 
pUance,  the  promoters  of  petitions  have  not  been 
successful.  Few  could  be  persuaded  to  lament  evils 
which  they  did  not  suffer,  or  to  solicit  for  redress 
which  they  do  not  want.  The  petition  has  becn^  iu' 
some  places,  rejected ;  and  perhaps,  in  all  but  one. 
i^ned  only  by  the  meanest  and  grossest  of  the 
people. 

-  Since  this  expedient,  now  invented  or  revived  to 
distress  the  government,  and  equally  practicaMe  at  all 
times  "by  all  who  shall  be  excluded  from  power  and 
from  profit,  has  produced  so  little  efiect,  let  us  con-r 
aider  the  opposition  as  no  longer  formidable.  The 
great  engine  has  recoiled  upon  them.  They  thought 
that  the  terras  they  sent  rcei'e  terms  of  weight,  which 
would  have  amazed  all  and  stumbled  inaTty;  but 
the  consternation  is  now  over,  and  their  foes  stand 
upright,  as  before. 

VOL,  XII.  I 
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With  great  propriety  and  dignity  the  king  has,  in 
his  speech,  neglected  or  forgotten  them.  He  might 
easily  know,  that  what  was  presented  as -the  sense  of 
the  people,  is  the  sense  only  of  the  profligate  and  dis-r 
solute ;  and  that  whatever  parliament  should  be  con- 
vened, the  same  petitioners  would  be  ready,  for  the 
same  reason,  to  request  its  dissolution. 

As  we  onoe  had  a  rebellion  of  the  clowns,  we  have 
now  an  opposition  of  the  pedlars.  The  quiet  of  the 
nation  has  been  for  years  disturbed  by  a  faction, 
gainst  which  all  factions  ought  to  conspire;  for  it3 
original  principle  is  the  desire  of  levelling ;  it  is  only 
animated  under  the  name  of  zeal,  by  the  natural  ma^ 
lignity  of  the  mean  against  the  great. 

When,  in  the  confusion  which  the  Knglish  invasions 
produced  in  France,  the  villains,  imbuing  that  they 
had  found  the  golden  hour  of  emandpation,  took 
arms  in  their  hands,  the  knights  of  both  nations 
considered  the  cause  as  common,  and,  suspending  the 
general  hostility,  united  to  chastise  them. 

The  whole  conduct  of  this  despicable  facUon  |s 
distinguished  by  plebeian  grossness,  and  savage  inde- 
cency. To  misrepresent  the  actions  and  the  princi- 
ples of  their  enemies  ia  common  to  all  parties;  but 
the  insolence  of  invective,  and  brutality  of  reproach, 
which  have  lately  prevailed,  are  peculiar  to  this. 

An  in&lUble  characteristick  of  meanness  is  cruelty, 
This  is  the  only  ^^tion  that  has  shouted  at  the  con- 
demnation of  a  oriminal,  and  that,  when  his  innor 
cence  pro6ured  his  pardon,  has  clamoiired  for  his 
blood. 

All  other  parties,  however  enraged  at  each  other. 
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liave  agreed  to  treat  the  throue  with  decency ;  but 
these  low-born  raileru  have  attacked  Dot  only  the  au- 
thorit}-,  but  the  character  of  their  sovereign,  and 
have  endeavoured,  surely  without  effect,  to  alienate 
the  affections  of  the  people  from  the  only  king,  who, 
for  almost  a  century,  has  much  appeared  to  desire, 
or  much  endeavoured  to  deserve  them.  They  have  in- 
tuited him  with  rudeness  and  with  menaces,  which 
were  never  excited  by  the  gloomy  sullenness  of 
William,  even  when  half  tbe  nation  denied  him 
their  allegiance :  nor  by  the  dangerous  bigotry  of 
James,  unless  when  he  was  finally  driven  from  his 
palace  ;  and  with  which  scarcely  the  open  hostilities 
of  rebellion  ventured  to  vilify  the  unhappy  Charles, 
even  in  the  remarks  on  the  cabinet  of  Naseby. 

It  is  surely  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  the  na- 
tion will  consult  its  dignity,  if  not  its  safety,  and 
disdain  to  be  protected  or  enslaved  by  the  declatmerB 
or  the  plotters  of  a  city-tavem.  Had  Rome  fallen  by 
the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  she  might  have  consoled 
her  fate  by  the  greatness  of  her  destroyers  ;  but  what 
would  have  alleviated  the  disgrace  of  £ngland,  had 
her  government  been  changed  by  1'iler  or  by  Ket  ? 

One  part  of  the  nation  has  never  before  contended 
with  the  other,  hut  for  some  weighty  and  apparent 
interest.  If  the  means  were  violent,  the  end  was 
great.  The  civil  war  was  fought  for  what  each  army 
called  and  believed  the  best  religion  and  the  best 
government.  The  struggle  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  was 
to  exclude  or  restore  an  exile  king.  We  are  now 
disputing,  with  almost  equal  animosity,  whether 
Middlesex  shall  be  represented  or  not  by  a  criminal 
from  a  jail. 
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The  only  comfort  \e(t  in  such  degeneracy  is,  that 
a  lower  state  can  be  no  longer  possible. 

In  this  contemptuous  censuK,  I  mean  not  to  in:- 
dude  every  single  man.  In  all  lead,  says  the  chemist, 
there  is  silver ;  and  in  all  copper  there  is  gold.  But 
mingled  masses  are  justly  denominated  by  the  greater 
quantity,  and  when  the  precious  particles  are  not 
worth  extraction,  a  Action  and  a  pig  must  be  melted 
down  tc^ether  to  the  forms  ^nd  offices  that  chance 
allots  them. 

"  Fiunt  urceoli,  pelves,  sartago,  patellsel^' 

A  few  weeks  will  now  show  whether  the  govern^, 
ntent  can  he  shaken  by  empty  noise,  and  whether  the 
faction  which  depends  upon  its  influence,  has  not 
deceived  alike  the  Publick  and  itself.  That  it  should 
have  continued  till  now,  is  sufficiently  shameful. 
None  can,  indeed,  wonder  that  it  h^s  been  supported 
by  the  sectaries,  the  natural  fomenters  of  sedition  and 
confederates  of  the  rabble,  of  whose  religion  little 
now  remains  hut  hatred  of  establishments,  and  who 
are  angry  to  find  separation  now  only  tolerated, 
which  was  once  rewarded  :  but  every  honest  man 
must  lament,  that  it  has  been  regarded  with  fri^d 
neutrality  by  the  tories,  who,  being  long  accustomed 
.  to  signalize  their  principles  by  opposition  to  tlie 
court,  do  not  yet  consider  that  they  have  at  last  a 
king  who  knows  not  the  name  of  party,  and  who 
wishes  to  be  the  common  father  of  all  his  people. 

As  a  man  inebriated  only  by  vapours,  soon  r^overs 
in  the  open  air ;  a  nation  discontented  to  madness, 
without  any  adequate  cause,  will  return  to  its  wits 
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and  its  allegiance  when  a  little  pause  has  cooled  it  to 
reflection.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  necessary,  at  this 
alarming  c?isis,  but  to  consider  the  alarm  aa  false; 
To  make  concessions,  is  to  encourage  encroachment. 
Let  tile  court  despise  the  Action,  and  the  disap- 
pointed people  will  soon  deride  It. 
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To  proportion  the  eagerness  of  contest  to  its  im- 
portance seems  too  hard  a  task  for  human  wisdom. 
The  pride  of  wit  has  kept  ages  busy  in  the  discus- 
sion of  useless  questions,  and  the  pride  of  power  has 
destroyed  armies  to  gain  or  to  keep  unprofitable  pos- 
sessions. 

Not  many  years  have  passed  since  the  cruelties  of 
■war  were  filling  the  world  with  terrour  and  with  sor- 
row ;  rage  was  at  last  appeased,  or  strength  ex- 
hausted, and  to  the  harassed  nations  peace  was  re- 
stored with  its  pleasiu^  and  its  benefits.  Of  this 
state  all  felt  the  happiness,  and  all  implored  the 
continuance  ;  but  what  continuance  of  happiness  can 
be  expected,  when  the  whole  system  of  European 
empire  can  be  in  danger  of  a  new  concussion,  by  a 
contention  for  a  few  spots  of  earth,  which,  in  the 
deserts  of  the  ocean,  had  almost  escaped  human  no- 
tice, and  which,  if  they  had  not  happened  to  make  a 
sea-mark,  had  perhaps  never  had  a  name  ? 
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Fortune  often  delights  to  dignify  what  nature  has 
neglected,  and  that  renown  which  cannot  be  claimed 
by  intrinsick  excellence  or  greatness,  is  sometimes  de- 
rired  from  unexpected  accidents.  The  Rubicon  was 
ennobled  by  the  passage  of  Caesar,  and  the  time  is 
now  come  when  Falkland's  Islands  demand  their 
historian. 

But  the  writer  to  whom  this  employment  shall  be 
asfflgned,  will  have  few  opportunities  of  descriptive 
splendour,  or  narrative  elegance.  Of  other  countries 
it  is  told  how  often  they  have  changed  their  govern- 
ment ;  these  islands  have  hitherto  changed  only  their 
name.  Of  heroes  to  conquer,  or  legislators  to  civi- 
lize, here  has  been  no  appearance ;  nothing  has  hap- 
pened to  them  but  that  they  have  been  sometimes 
seen  by  wandering  navigators,  who  passed  by  them  in 
search  of  better  habitations. 

When  the  Spaniards,  who,  under  the  conduct  of 
Columbus,  discovered  America,  had  taken  possession 
of  its  most  wealthy  regions,  they  surprised  and  terrified 
Europe  by  a  sudden  and  unexampled  influx  of  riches. 
They  were  made  at  once  insupportably  insolent,  and 
might  perhaps  have  become  irrefistibly  powerful,  had 
not  their  mounUunous  treasures  been  scattered  in  the 
ur  with  the  ignorant  profusion  of  unaccustomed 
opulence. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Curopean  potentates  saw 
tills  stream  of  riches  flowing  into  Spain  without  at* 
tempting  to. dip  their  own  hands  in  the  golden  foun- 
tain. France  had  no  naval  skill  or  power;  Portugal 
was  extending  her  dominions  in  the  east  over  r^ions 
formed  in  the  gaiety  of  nature;  the  Hanseatick  league, 
being  planned  only  tor  the  security  of  trafiick,  had  no 
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tendency  to  discovery  or  invaeioii ;  and  the  commer- 
cisl  states  of  Italy  growing  rich  by  trading  be- 
tween Asia  and  Europe,  and  not  lying  upon  the 
ocean,  did  not  desire  to  seek  by  great  hazards,  at 
a  distance,  what  was  almost  at  home  to  be  found  with 
safety. 

The  English  alone  were  animated  by  the  success 
of  the  Spanish  navigators,  to  try  if  any  thing  was  left 
that  might  reward  adventure,  or  incite  appropriation. 
They  sent  Gabot  into  the  north,  but  in  the  north  there 
was  no  gold  or  silver  to  be  found.  The  best  regions 
were  preoccupied,  yet  they  still  continued  their  hopes 
-and  their  labours.  They  were  the  second  nation  that 
dared  the  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  second 
circumnavigators  of  the  globe. 

By  the  war  between  Elizabeth  and  Philip,  the 
wealth  of  America  became  lawful  prize,  and  those 
who  were  less  afraid  of  danger  than  of  poverty,  sup- 
posed that  ricbesf  might  easily  be  obtained  by  plun- 
dering the  Spaniards.  Nothing  is  difficult  when  gain 
and  honour  unite  their  influence;  the  ■  spirit  and  vi- 
gour of  these  expeditions  enlarged  our  views  of  tlic 
new  world,  and  made  us  first  acquainted  with  its  re* 
moter  coasts. 

In  the  fatal  voyage  of  Cavendish  (1592),  Captain 
Davis,  who,  being  sent  out  as  his  associate,  was  after- 
wards parted  from  him  or  deserted  him,  as  he  was 
driven  by  violence  of  weather  about  the  straits  of 
Magellan,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  who 
saw  the  lands  now  called  Falkland's  Islands,  but  his 
distress  permitted  him  not  to  make  any  observation, 
and  he  left'  Uiem,  as  be  found  them,  without  a 
name. 
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Not  long  afterwards  (1594)  Sir  Richard  Hawliins 
being  in  the  same  seaa  with  the  same  designs,  saw 
these  Islands  again,  if  they  are  indeed  the  same 
islands,  and,  in  honour  of  his  mistress,  called  them 
Hawkins's  Maiden  Land. 

This  voyage  was  not  of  renown  sufficient  to  pro- 
cure a  general  reception  to  the  new  name ;  for  when 
the  JDutch,  who  had  now  become  strong  enough  not 
only  to  defend  tliemselTes,  but  to  attack  their  mas- 
ters, sent  (1598)  Verhagen  and  Sebald  de  Wert 
into  the  South  Seas,  these  islands,  which  were  not 
supposed  to  have  been  known  before,  obtained  the 
denomination  of  Sebald's  Islands,  and  were  from  that 
time  placed  in  the  charts ;  though  Frezler  tells  us, 
that  they  were  yet  considered  as  of  doubtful  existence. 

Their  present  English  name  was  probably  given 
ihem  (1689)  by  Strong,  whose  journal,  yet  unprinted, 
may  be  found  in  the  Museum.  This  name  was 
adopted  by  Halley,  and  has  from  that  time,  I  believe, 
been  received  into  our  maps. 

The  privateers  which  were  put  into  motion  by  the 
wars  of  William  and  Anne,  saw  those  Islands  and 
mention  them  ;  but  they  were  yet  not  con^dered  as 
territories  worth  a  contest.  Strong  affirmed  that 
there  was  no  wood,  and  Dampier  suspected  that  they 
had  no  water. 

Fiezier  describes  their  appearance  with  more  dis- 
tinctness, and  mentions  some  ships  of  St.  Maloes,  by 
whidi  they  had  been  visited,  and  to  which  he  seems 
willing  enough  to  ascribe  the  honour  of  discovering 
islands  which  yet  he  admits  to  have  been  seen  by 
Hawkins,  and  named  by  Sebald  de  Wert.'  He,  I  sup- 
pose, in  honour  of  his  countrymen,  called  them  the 
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Malouines,  the  denomination  now  used  by  the  Spa- 
niiardfi,  who  seem  not,  till  very  lately,  to  hare  thought 
them  important  enough  to  deserve  a  name. 

Since  the  publicatien  of  Anson's  voyage,  they  have 
very  much  cbnnged  their  opinion,  flading  a  settlement 
in  Fepya's  or  Falkland's  Island  recommended  by  the 
autbolr  as  necessary  to  the  success  of  our  future  expe- 
ditions against  the  coast  of  Chili,  and' as  of  such  use 
and  iniportance,  that  it  would  produce  many  advan- 
tages in  peace,  and  in  war  wonld  make  us  masters  of 
the  South  Sea. 

Scarcely  any  degree  of  judgment  is  su£Bcient  to 
restrain  the  imagination  from  magnifying  that  on 
irhich  it  is  long  detained.  The  relator  of  Anson's 
Toyage  had  heated  his  mind  with  its  various  events, 
had  partaken  the  hope  with  which  it  was  b^un,  ,and 
the  vexation  suffered  by  its  various  miscarriages,  and 
then  thought  nothing  could  he  of  greater  benefit  to 
the  nation  than  that  which  might  promote  the  suc- 
cess of  such  another  enterprise. 

Had  the  heroes  of  that  history  even  performed  and 
attained  all  that,  when  they  first  spread  their  sails, 
they  ventured  to  hope,  the  consequence  would  yet 
have  produced  very  little  hurt  to  the  Spaniards,  and 
very  little  benefit  to  the  English.  'I'hey  would  have 
taken  a  few  towns;  Anson  and  his  companions 
would  have  shared  the  plunder  or  the  ransom ;  'and 
the  Spaniards,  finding  their  southern  territories  ac- 
cessible, would  for  the  future  have  guarded  them 
better. 

That  such  a  settlement  may  be  of  use  in  war,  no 
man  that  considers  its  ^tuation  will  deny.    But  war 
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is  not' the  whole  husiness  of  life;  it  happens  but 
seldom,  and  every  man,  either  good  or  vrise,  wishes 
that  its  fi-equency  were  still  less.  That  conduct 
which  betrays  designs  of  future  hostility,  if  it  does 
not  exdte  violence,  will  always  generate  malignity; 
it  must  for  ever  exclude  confidence  and  friendship, 
and  continue  a  cold  and  sluggish  rivalry,  by  a  sly 
reciprocation  of  indirect  injuries,  without  tile  bravery 
of  war,  or  the  security  of  peace. 

The  advantage  of  such  a  settlement  in  time  of 
peace  is,  I  think,  not  easily  to  be  proved.  For  what 
use  can  it  have  but  of  a  station  for  contraband 
traders,  a  nursery  of  fraud,  and  s  receptacle  of  theft? 
Narborough,  about  a  century  ago,  was  of  opinion* 
that  no  advantage  could  be  obtained  in  voyages  to 
the  South  Sea,  except  by  such  an  armament  as,  with 
a  KtiWs  morality,  might  trade  hy  force.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  prohibitions  of  foreign  comment, 
are,  in  these  countries,  to  the  last  d^ree  rigonms; 
and  that  no  man,  not  authorized  by  the  king  of 
Spain,  cantrade  there  but  by  force  or  stealth.  What- 
ever profit  is  obtained  must  be  gained  by  the  violence 
of  rapine,  or  dexterity  of  fraud. 

Government  will  not,  perhaps,  soon  arrive  at  such 
purity  and  excellence,  but  that  some  connivance  at 
least  will  be  indulged  to  the  triumphant  robber  and 
successful  cheat.  He  that  brings  wealth  hofiie  is 
-  seldom  interrogated  by  what  means  it  was  obtained. 
This,  however,  is  one  of  those  modes  of  corruption 
with  which  mankind  ought  always  to  struggle,  and 
which  t^ey  may  in  time  hope  to  overcome.  There 
is  reason  to  expect,  that,  as  the  world  is  more  en-> 
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lightened,  policy  and  morality  will  at  last  be-  recoD-> 
ciled,  and  that  nations  will  learn  not  to  do  what  they 
wonld  not  suffer. 

But  the  silent  toleration  of  suspected  guilt  is  a  de- 
gree of  depravity  far  below  that  which  openly  incites 
and  manifestly  protects  it*  To  pardon  a  pirate  may 
be  injurious  to  mankind;  but  how  much  greater  is 
the  crime  of  opening  a  port  in  which  all  pirates  shall 
be  safe !  Thecontraband  trader  is  not  more  worthy 
of  protections :  if,  with  Narborough,  he  trades  by 
force,  he  is  a  pirate ;  if  he  trade  secretly,  he  is  only 
a  thief.  Those  who  honestly  refuse  his  traffick  he 
hates  as  obstructors  of  his  profit :  and  those  witli 
whom  he  deals  he  cheats,  because  he  knows  that  they 
dare  not  complain.  He  lives  with  a  heart  full  of 
that  malignity  which  fear  of  detection  always  gene- 
rates in  those  who  are  t4>  defend  unjust  acquisitions 
again^  lawful  authority  ;  and  when  he  comes  'home 
with  riches  thus  acquired,  he  brings  a  mind  hardened 
in  evil,  too  proud  for  reproof,  and  too  stupid  for  re- 
flection ;  he  offends  the  high  by  his  insolence,  and 
coiTupts  the  low  by  his  example. 

Whether  these  truths  were  forgotten  or  despised, 
or  whether  some  better  purpose  was  then  in  agitation, 
the  representation  made  in  Anson's  voyage  had  such 
effect  upon  the  statesmen  of  that  timp,  that  (in 
1748)  some  sloops  were  fitted  out  for  t^e  fuller 
Jcnowledge  of  Pepys's  and  Falkland's  Islands,  and  for  . 
further  discoveries  in  the  South  Sea.  This  expedi- 
tion, though  perhaps  designed  to  he  secret,  was  not 
long  concealed  from  Wall,  the  Spanish  ambassadour, 
who  so  vehemently  opposed  it,  and  so  strongly  main- 
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tained  the  right  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  exclusive 
dominioii  of  the  South  Sea,  that  the  English  minis- 
try relinquished  part  of  their  original  design,  and 
declared  that  the  examination  of  those  two  islands 
iras  the  utmost  that  their  orders  should  comprise. 

This  concession  was  sufficiently  liberal  or  suffi- 
rieutly  submissive ;  yet  the  Spanish  court  was  nei- 
ther gratified  by  our  kindness,  nor  softened  by  our 
humility.  Sir  Benjamin  Keene,  who  then  reuded  at 
Madrid,  was  interrc^ted  by  Carvajal  concerning  the 
visit  intended  to  Pepys's  and  Falkland's  Islands  in 
terms  of  great  jealousy  and  discontent ;  and  the  in- 
tended ^pedition  was  represented,  if  not  as  a  direct 
violation  of  the  late  peace,  yet  as  an  act  inconsistent 
with  amicable  intentions,  and  contrary  to  the  profes- 
sions of  mutual  kindness  which  then  passed  between 
Spun  and  England.  Keene  was  directed  to  protest 
that  nothing  more  than  mere  discovery  was  intended, 
and  that  no  settlement  was  to  be  established.  The 
Spaniard  readily  replied,  that  if  this  was  a  voyage  of 
wanton  curiosity,  it  might  be  gratified  with  less 
trouble,  for  he  was  willing  to  communicate  whatever 
was  known ;  that  to  go  so  far  only  to  come  back, 
was  no  reasonable  act :  and  it  would  be  a  slender  aa- 
crifice  to  peace  and  fiiendship  to  omit  a  VQyage  in 
which  nothing  was  to  be  gained  :  that  if  we  left  the 
places  as  we  found  them,  the  voyage  was  useless ; 
and  if  we  took  possession,  it.  was  a  hostile  armament, 
nor  could  we  expect  that  the  Spaniards  would  sup- 
pose ns  to  vint  the  southern  parts  of  America  only 
from  curiosity,  after  the  scheme  proposed  by  the 
author  of  Anson's  voyage. 

When  once  we  had  disowned  all  purpose  of  set* 
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tling,  it  is  apparent  tliat  we  could  not  defend  th<j 
propriety  of  our  expedition  by  arguments  equivalent 
to  Carrajal's  objections.  The  ministry,  therefore,  dis- 
missed the  whole  design,  but  no  declaration  was  re- 
quired by  which  our  right  to  pursue  it  hereafter 
might  be  annulled. 

From  this  time  Falkland's  Island  was  forgotten 
or  neglected,  till  the  conduct  of  naval  affairs  was  in- 
trusted to  the  £arl  of  £gmont,  a  men  whose  mind 
was  vigorous  and  ardent,  whose  knowledge  was  ex- 
tensive, and  whose  designs  were/ magnificent ;  but 
who.  had  somewhat  vitiated '•his  judgment  by  too 
much  indulgencfi  of  romantick  projects  and  airy  spe- 
culations. 

Lord  Egmont's  eagerness  after  something  new  de- 
termined him  to  make  enquiry  after  Falkland's 
Inland,  and  he  sent  out  Captain  Byron,  who,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1765,  took,  he  says,  a  formal 
possession  in  the  name  of  his  Britannick  Majesty, 

The  possession  of  this  place  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Byron's  representation,  no  despicable  acquisition. 
He  conceived  the  island  to  be  six  or  seven  hundred 
miles  round,  And  represented  it  a  region  naked  in- 
deed of  wood,  but  which,  if  that  defeciiwere  sap^ 
plied,'  would  have  all  that  nature,  almost  all  that 
luxury  could  want.  The  harbour  he  found  capa- 
cious and  secure,  and  therefore  thought  it  worthy  of 
the  name  of  Egmont.  Of  water  there  was  no  want, 
and  the  ground  he  described  as  having  all  the  ex- 
cellencies of  soil,  and  as  covered  with  antiscorbntick 
herbs,  the  restoratives  of  the  eailot.  Provision  was 
easily  to  be  had,  for  they  killed  almost  every  day  an 
hundred  geese  to  each  ship,  by  pdting  them  with 
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Stones.  Not  content  with  physick  aod  with  food,  he 
searched  yet  deeper  for  the  value  of  the  new  domi- 
nion. He  dug  iu  quest  of  ore,  found  iron  in  abund- 
ance, and  did  not  despair  of  nohler  metals. 

A  country  thus  fertile  and  delightfiil,  fortunately 
found  where  none  would  have  expected  it,  about  the 
fiftieth  degree  of  southern  latitude,  could  not  with- 
out great  snpineness  be  neglected.  Early  in  the 
next  year  (January  8,  1766)  Captain  Macbridc  ar- 
rived at  Port  Egmont,  where  he  erected  a  small 
blockhouse,  and  stationed  a  garrison.  His  deecrip* 
tion  was  less  flattering.  He  found,  what  be  calls, 
a  mass  of  islands  and  broken  lands,  of  which  the 
soil  was  nothing  but  a  bog,  with  no  better  prospect 
than  that  of  barren  mountains,  beaten  by  storms 
almost  perpetual.  Yet  this,  says  be,  is  summer, 
and  if  the  winds  of  winter  hold  their  natural  pro- 
portion, those  who  lie  but  two  cables'  length  from 
the  shore,  must  pass  weeks  without  any  communi- 
cation with  it.  The  plenty  which  regaled  Mr. 
Byron,  and  which  might  have  supported  not  only 
armies  but  armies  of  Fatagons,  was  no  longer  to  be 
found.  The  geese  were  too  wise  to  stay  when  men 
violated  th^r  haunts,  and  Mr.  Macbride's  crew' 
could  only  now  and  then  kill  a  goose  when  the 
weather  would  permit.  All  the  quadrupeds  which  he 
met  there  were  foxes,  supposed  by  him  to  hare  beeq 
brought  upon  the  ice;  but  of  useless  animals,  such  as 
sea  lions  and  penguins,  which  he  calls  vermin,  the 
number  was  incredible.  He  allows,  however,  that 
those  who  touch  at  these  islands  may  find  geese- 
and  snipes,  and  in  the  summer  months,  wild  celery 
and  sorrel. 
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No  token  was  seen  by  either,  of  any  settlement 
ever  made  upon  this  island,  and  Mr.  Macbride 
thought  himself  .so  secure  from  hostile  disturbance, 
that  when  he  erected  his  wooden  blockhouse  he  omit- 
ted to  open  the  ports  and  loopholes. 

When  a  garrison  was  stationed  at  Fort  Egmont, 
it  was  necessary  to  try  what  sustenance  ttte  ground 
could  be,  by  culture,  excited  to  produce.  A  garden 
was  prepared,  but  the  plants  that  sprung  up  withered 
away  in  immaturity.  Some  fir-seeds  were  sown  ;  but 
tliough  this  be  the  native  tree  of  rugged  climates,  the 
young  firs  that  rose  above  the  ground  died  like 
weaker  herbage.  The  cold  continued  long,  and  the 
ocean  seldom  was  at  rest. 

Cattle  succeeded  better  than  vegetables.  Goats, 
sheep,  and  hogs,  that  w»e  carried  thither,  were  found 
to  thrive  and  increase  as  in  other  places. 

Nil  mmialibus  arduum  est.  There  is  nothing 
which  human  courage  will  not  undertake,  and  litt]p 
that  human  patience  will  not  endure.  The  garrison 
lived  upon  Falkland's  Island,  shrinking  from  the 
blast,  and  shuddering  at  the  billows. 

This  was  a  colony  which  could  never  become  in.. 
dependent,  for  it  never  could  be  able  to  maintain 
itself.  The  necessary  supplies  were  annually  sent 
from  England,  at  an  expence  which  the  Admiralty 
began  to  think -would  not  quickly  be  repaid.  But 
shame  of  deserting  a  project,  and  unwillingness  to 
contend  with  a  projector  that  meant  well,  continued 
the  garrison,  and  supplied  it  with  regular  remittances 
of  stores  and  provision. 

That  of  which  we  were  almost  weary  ourselves, 
we  did  not  expect  any  one  to  envy;  and  therefore: 
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supposed  that  we  should  be  permitted  to  reside  in 
Falkland's  Island,  the  undisputed  lords  of  tempest- 
beaten  barrenness. 

But  on  the  38th  of  November,  1769>  Captain 
Hunt,  observing  a  Spanish  schooner  hovering  about 
the  island  and  surveying  it,  sent  the  commander  a 
message,  by  which  he  required  him  to  depart.  The 
Spaniard  made  ao  appearance  of  obeying,  but  in 
two  days  came  back  with  letters  written  by  the 
Govemour  of  Port  SoUdad,  and  brought  by  the  chief 
officer  of  a  settlement  on  the  east  part  of  Falkland's 
Island. 

In  this  letter,  dated  Malouina,  November  30,  the 
govemour  complains,  that  Captain  Hunt,  when  he 
ordered  the  schooner  to  depart,  assumed  a  power  to 
which  he  could  have  no  pretensions,  by  sending  an 
imperious  message  to  the  Spaniards  in  the  king  of 
Spain's  own  dominions. 

In  another  letter,  sent  at  the  same  time,  he  sup- 
poses  the  English  to  be  in  that  part  only  by  accident, 
and  to  be  ready  to  depart  at  the  first  warning.  This 
letter  was  accompanied  by  a  present,  of  which,  says 
he,  "  If  it  be  neither  eqiiaJ  to  my  desire  nor  to  your 
merit,  you  must  impute  the  deficiency  to  the  situa- 
tion of  US  both." 

In  return  to  this  hostile  civility.  Captain  Hunt 
warned  them  irom  the  island,  which  he  claimed  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  as  belonging  to  the  English 
by  right  of  the  first  discovery  and  the  first  settle- 
ment. 

This  was  an  assertion  of  more  confidence  than 
certainty.  The  right  of  discovery,  indeed,  has  al- 
ready appeared  to  be  probable,  but  the  right  which 
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priority  of  settlement  confers  I  know  not  whether  we 
yet  can  establish. 

On  December  10,  the  oflScer  sent  by  the  Grover- 
nour  of  Port  Solidad  made  three  protests  i^inst 
Captain  Hunt :  for  threatening  to  fire  upon  him ;  for 
opposing  his  entrance  into  Port  Egmont ;  and  for 
entering  himself  into  Port  Solidad.  On  the  12th  the 
Giovernour  of  Port  Solidad  formally  warned  Captain 
Hunt  to  leave  Port  Egmont,  and  to  forbear  the  na- 
vigation of  these  seas,  without  permission  from  the 
king  of  Spain. 

To  this  Captain  Hunt  replied  by  repealing  his 
former  claim ;  by  declaring  that  his  orders  were  to 
keep  pcKsession  ;  and  by  once  more  warning  the  Spa- 
niards to  depart. 

The  next  month  produced  more  protests  and  more 
replies,  of  which  the  tenoup  was  nearly  the  same. 
The  operations  of  such  harmless  enmity  having 
produced  no  effect,  were  then  reciprocally  discon- 
tinued, and  the  English  were  left  for  a  time  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  Falkland's  Island  without 
molestation. 

This  tranquillity,  however,  did  not  last  long.  A 
fefr  months  afterwards  (June  4, 1770)  the  Industry, 
a  Spanish  frigate,  commanded  by  an  officer  whose 
name  was  Madariaga,  anchored  in  Port  foment, 
bound,  as  was  said,  for  Port  Solidad,  and  reduced, 
by  a  passage  from  Buenos  Ayres  of  fiily- three  days, 
to  want  of  water. 

Three  days  afterwards  four  other  frigates  entered 
the  port,  and  a  broad  pendant,  such  as  is  borne  by 
the  commander  of  a  naval  armament*,  was  displayed 
from  the  Industry.     Captain  Farmer,  of  the  Swifl 
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irigate,  who  coflfimaiided  the  garriBOQ,  ordered  the 
crew  of  the  Swift  to  come  on  Bhore,  and  assist  in  its 
defence ;  and  directed  Captain  Maltby  to  bring  the 
Favourite  frigate,  which  he  commanded,  nearer  to 
the  land.  The  Spaniards  easily  discovering  the  pur- 
pose of  his  motion,  let  him  know,  that  if  he  weighed 
his  anchor,  they  would  fire  upon  his  ship ;  but 
pa3ring  no  r^ard  to  these  menaces,  he  advanced 
toward  the  shore.  The  Spanish  fleet  followed,  and 
two  shots  were  fired,  which  fell  at  a  distance  from 
him.  He  then  sent  to  enquire  the  reason  of  such  ~ 
hostility,  and  was  told  that  the  shots  were  intended 
only- as  fognals. 

Both  the  English  captains  wrote  the  next  day  to 
Madariaga,  the  Spanish  commodore,  warning  hi^i 
from  the  island,  as  from  a  place  which  the  English 
held  by  right  of  discovery. 

Madariaga,  who  seems  to  have  had  no  desire  of 
unnecessary  mischief,  invited  them  (June  9)  to  send 
an  officer  who  should  take  a  view  of  his  forces,  that 
they  might  be  convinced  of  the  vanity  of  resistance, 
and  do  that  without  compulsion  which  he  was,  upon 
refusal,  prepared  to  enforce. 

An  officer  was  sent,  who  found  sixteen  hundred 
men,  with  a  train  of  twenty-seven  cannon,  four 
mortars,  tmi  two  hundred  bombs.  The  fleet  con- 
asted  of  five  frigates,  from  twenty  to  thirty  guns, 
which  were  now  stationed  opposite  to  the  block- 
house. 

He  then  sent  them  a  formal  memorial,  in  which 
he  maintained  his  master's  right  to  the  whole  Ma- 
gellanick  r^on,  and  exhorted  the  English  to  retire 
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quietly  from  the  settlement,  which  they  could  neither 
justify  by  right,  nor  maintain  by  power. 

He  offered  them  the  liberty  of  carrying  away  what- 
ever they  were  desirous  to  remove,  and  promised  his 
receipt  for  what  should  be  left,  that  no  loss  might 
be  suffered  by  them. 

His  propositions  were  expressed  in  terras  of  great 
civility;  but  he  concludes  with" demanding  an  an- 
swer in  fifteen  minutes. 

Having,  while  he  was  writing,  received  the  letters 
of  warning  written  the  day  before  by  the  English 
captains,  he  told  them  that  he  thought  himself  able 
to  prove  the  king  of  Spain's  title  to  all  those  coun- 
tries, but  that  this  was  no  time  for  verbal  alterca- 
tions. He  persisted  in  his  determination,  and  al- 
lowed only  fifteen  minutes  for  an  answer. 

To  this  it  was  replied  by  Captain  Farmer,  that 
though  there  had  been  prescribed  yet  a  shorter  time, 
he  should  still  resolutely  defend  his  charge;  that  this, 
whether  menace  or  force,  would  be  considered  as  an 
insult  on  the  British  flag,  and  that  satisfaction  would 
certainly  be  required. 

On  the  next  day  {June  10)  Madariaga  landed 
bis  forces,  and  it  may  be  easily  ima^ned  that  he  had 
no  bloody  conquest.  The  English  had  only  a  wooden 
Uockhouse,  built  at  Woolwich,  and  carried  in  pieces 
to  the  island,  with  a  small  battery  of  cannon.  To 
contend  with  obstinacy  had  been  only  to  lavish  life 
without  use  or  hope.  After  the  exchange  of  a  very 
few  shots,  a  capitulation  was  proposed. 

The  Spanish,  commander  acted  with  moderation ; 
be  exerted  little  of  the  conqueror ;  what  he  had  offer- 
ed before  the  attack,  he  granted  after  the  victory ; 
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tbe  Eaglish  were  allowed  to  leave  the  place  with 
every  honour,  only  their  departure  was  delayed,  by 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  twenty  days ;  and  to 
secure  their  stay,  the  rudder  of  the  Favourite  was 
taken  off.  What  they  desired  to  carry  away  they 
removed' without  molestation  ;  and  of  what  they  leQ. 
an  inventory  was  drawn,  for  which  the  Spanish  offi- 
cer by  his  recapt  promised  to  be  accountable. 

Of  this  petty  revolution,  so  sudden  and  so  distant, 
the  English  ministry  could  not  possibly  have  such 
notice  as  might  enable  them  to  prevent  it.  The 
conquest,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  cost  but  three 
days ;  for  the  Spaniards,  either  supposing  the  garri- 
son stronger  than  it  was,  or  resolving  to  trust  nothing 
to  chance,  or  considering  that,  as  their  force  was 
greater,  there  was  less  danger  of  bloodshed,  came 
with  a  power  that  made  resistance  ridiculous,  and  at 
once  demanded  and  obtained  pc^session. 

The  first  account  of  any  discontent  expressed  by 
the  Spaniards  was  brought  by  Captain  Hunt,  who 
arriving  at  Plymouth,  June  3,  1770,  informed  the 
Admiralty  that  the  Island  had  been  claimed  in  De- 
cember by  the  Govemour  of  Port  Solidad. 

This  claim,  made  by  an  officer  of  so  little  dignity, 
vrithout  any  known  direction  from  his  superiours, 
could  be  considered  only  as  the  zeal  or  officiousness 
of  an  individual,  unworthy  of  publick  notice,  or  the 
fonn?lity  of  remonstrance. 

In  August,  Mr.  Harris,  the  resident  at  Madrid, 
gave  notice  to  lord  Weymouth  of  an  account  uewly 
brought  to  Cadiz,  that  the  English  were  in  posses- 
jsion  of  Port  Cuizada,  the  same  which  we  call  Port 
Egmoiit,  in  the  Magellauick  sea ;  that  in  January 
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they  had  warned  away  two  Spanish  ships ;  auti  that 
an  annament  was  sent  out  in  May  from  Buenos 
Ayres  to  dislodge  them. 

It  was,  perhaps,  not  yet  certain  that  this  account 
was  true  ;  but  the  information,  however  faithful,  was 
too  late  for  prevention.  It  was  easily  known,  that . 
a  fieet  dispatched  in  May  had  before  August  suc- 
ceeded or  miscarried. 

In  October  Captain  Maltby  came  to  England, 
and  gave  the  account  which  I  have  now  epitomised, 
of  his  expulsion  from  Falkland's  Islands. 

From  this  moment  the  whole  nation  can  witness 
that  no  time  was  lost.  The  navy  was  surveyed,  the 
ships  refitted,  and  commanders  appointed  ;  and  a 
powerful  fleet  was  assembled,  well  manned  and  well 
stored;  with  expedition  after  so  long  a  peace  per- 
haps never  known  before,  and  with ,  vigour,  which, 
after  the  waste  of  so  long  a  war,  scarcely  any  other' 
nation  had  been  capable  of  exerting. 

This  preparation,  so  illustrious  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  and  so  elBcacious  in  its  event,  was  obstruct- 
ed by  the  utmost  power  of  that  noisy  faction  which 
has  too  long  filled  the  kingdom,  sometimes  with  the 
roar  of  empty  menace,  and  sometimes  with  the  yell 
of  hypocritical  lamentation.  -Every  man  saw,  and 
every  honest  man  saw  with  detestation,  that  they  who 
desired  to  force  their  sovereign  into  war,  endeavoured 
at  the  same  time  to  disable  him  from  action. 

The  vigour  and  spirit  of  the  ministry  easily  broke 
through  all  the  machinations  of  these  pygmy  rebels, 
and  our  armament  was  quickly  such  as  wa&  likely  to 
make  our  n^otiations  efiectual. 

The  Prince  of  Masseran,  in  his  first  conference  with 
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the  English  ministers  on  this  occasioo,  owned  that  he 
bad  from  Madrid  received  intelligence  that  the 
English  had  been  forcibly  expelled  from  Falkland's 
Island  by  Buccarelli,  the  Govemour  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
without  any  particular  orders  from  the  king  of  Spain. 
But  being  asked,  whether  in  his  master's  name  he 
disavowed  BuccarelU's  violence,  he  refused  to  answer 
without  direction. 

The  scene  of  negotiation  was  now  removed  to 
Madrid,  and>in  September  Mr.  Harns  was  directed 
to  demand  from  Grimaldi  the  Spanish  minister,  the 
restitution  of  Falkland's  Island,  and  a  disavowal  of 
Buccarelli's  hostilities. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  Grimaldi  would  object 
to  us  our  own  behaviour,  who  had  ordered  the  Spa- 
niards to  depart  from  the  same  island.  To  this  it 
was  replied.  That  the  English  forces  were  indeed 
directed  to  warn  other  nations  away ;  but  if  com- 
pliance  were  refused,  to  proceed  quie^y  in  making 
their  settlement,  and  suffer  the  subjects  of  whatever 
power  to  remain  there  without  molestation.  By  pos- 
session thus  taken,  there  was  only  a  disputable  claim 
advanced,  which  might  be  peaceably  and  regularly 
decided,  without  insult  and  without  force;  and  if 
the  Spaniards  'bad  complained  at  the  British  court, 
their  reasons  would  have  been  heard,  and  all  injuries 
redressed ;  but  that,  by  presupposing'  the  justice  of 
their  own  title,  and  having  recourse  to  arms,  without 
any  previous  notice  or  remonstrance,  they  had  violated 
the  peace,  and  insulted  the  British  government;  and 
therefore  it  was  expected  that  satisfaction  should  be 
made  by  pubUck  disavowal,  and  immediate  restitu- 
tion. 
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The  answer  of  Grimaldi  was  ambiguous  and  cold. 
He  did  nt)t  allow  that  any  particular  orders  bad  been 
given  for  driving  the  English  from  their  settlement  y  ■. 
but  made  no  scruple  of  declaring,  that  such  an  ejection 
was  nothing  more  than  the  settlers  might  have  ex- 
pected ;  and  that  BuccareUi  had  not,  in  bis  opinioa, 
incurred  any  blame,  as  the  general  injunctions  to  the 
American  govemours  were,  to  suffer  no  encroachments 
on  the  Spanish  dominions. 

In  October  the  Prince  of  Masseran  proposed  a  con- 
vention for  the  accommodation  of  differences  by  mu- 
tual concessions,  in  which  the  warning  given  to  the 
Spaniards  by  Hunt  should  be  disavowed  on  one  sid^ 
and  the  violence  used  by  BuccareUi  on  the  other. 
This  offer  was  considered  as  little  less  than  a  new  in- 
sult, and  Grimaldi  was  told,  that  injury  reqmred.  re- 
paration ;  that  when  either  party  had  suffered  evident 
wrong,  there  was  not  the  parity  subsisting  which  is 
implied  in  conventions  and  contracts  ;  that  we  consi- 
dered ourselves  as  openly  insulted,  and  demanded 
satisfaction  plenary  and  unconditional. 

Grimaldi  affected  to  wonder  that  we  were  not  yet 
appeased  by  their  concessions.  They  had,  he  said, 
granted  all  that  was  required ;  they  had  offered  to 
restore  the  island  in  the  state  in  which  they  found  it; 
but  he  thougly;  that  they  likewise  might  hope  for 
some  regard,  and  that  the  warning  sent  by  Hunt 
would  be  disavowed. 

Mr.  Harris,  our  minister  at  Madrid,  insisted  that 
the  injured  party  had  a  right  to  unconditional  repa- 
ration, and  Grimaldi  delayed  his  answer  that  a 
council  might  be  called.  In  a  few  days  orders  were 
dispatched   to  Prince  Masseran,  by  which  he  was 
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cominisnoned  to  dedare  the  king  of  Spain's  readi- 
ness to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  king  of  England, 
in  expectation  of  receiTing  from  him  reciprocal  satis- 
&ction,  by  the  disavowal,  bo  often  required,  of  Hunt's 
warning. 

Finding  the  Spaniards  disposed  to  make  no  other 
acknowledgments,  the  English  ministry  considered  a 
war  as  not  likely  to  be  long  avoided.  In  the  latter 
end  of  November  private  notice  '  was  given  of  their 
danger  to  the  merchants  at  Cadiz,  and  the  officers 
absent  from  Gibraltar  were  remanded  to  their  posts. 
Our  naval  force  was  every  day  increased,  and  we  made 
no  abatement  of  our  original  demand. 

The  obstinacy  of  the  Spanish  court  still  continued, 
and  about  the  end  of  the  year  all  hope  of  reconcilia- 
tion was  so  nearly  extinguished,  that  Mr.  Harris 
was  directed  to  withdraw,  with  the  usual  forms,  from 
his  residence  at  Madrid. 

Moderation  is  commonly  firm,  and  firmness  is 
commonly  successfiil ;  having  not  swelled  our  first 
requisition  with  any  superfluous  appendages,  we  had 
nothing  to  yield,' '  we  therefore  only  repeated  our 
first  proposition,  prepared  for  war,  though  desirous  of 
peace. 

About  this  time,  as  is  well  known,  the  ~  king  of 
France  dismissed  Choiseul  from  bis  employments. 
What  effect  this  revolution  of  the  French  coiu-t  had 
upon  the  Spanish  counsels,  I  pretend  not  to  be  in- 
formed. Choiseul  had  always  professed  pacifick  dis- 
positions, nor  is  it  certain,  however  it  may  'be  sus- 
pected, that  he  talked  in  different  strains  to  different 
parties. 

It  seems  to  be  alJFnost  the  universal  crrour  of  histo- 
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rians  to  suppose  it  politically,  as  it  is  physically  true, 
that  every  effect  has  a  propoi;tioDate  cause.  In  the 
inanimate  action  of  matter  upon  matter,  the  motion 
produced  can  be  but  equal  to  the  &rce  of  the 
moving  power ;  but  the  operations  of  life,  whether 
private  or  publick,  admits  no  such  laws.  The  ca- 
prices of  voluntary  agents  laugh  at  calculation.  It 
is  not  always  that  there  is  a  strong  reason  for  a  great 
event.  Obstinacy  and  flexibility,  malignity  and 
kindness  give  place  alternately  to  each  other,  and 
the  reason  of  these  vicissitudes,  however  important 
may  be  the  consequences,  often  escapes  the  mind,  in 
which  the  change  is  made. 

Whether  the  alteration  which  began  in  January 
to  appear  in  the  Spanish  counsels,  had  any  other 
cause  than  conviction  of  the  impropriety  of  their  past 
conduct,  and  of  the  danger  of  a  new  war,  it  is 
not  easy  to  decide ;  but  they  began,  whatever  was  the 
reason,  to- relax  their  haughtiness,  and'  Mr.  Harris's 
departure  was  countermanded. 

The  demands  first  made  by  England  were  still  con- 
tinued, and  on  January  2Sd,  the  Prince  of  Masseran 
delivered  a  declaration,  in  which  the  king  of  Spain 
"  disavows  the  violent  enterprise  of  Buccarelli,"  and 
promises  "  to  restore  the  port  and  fort  called  Egmont, 
wiUi  all  the  artillery  and  stores,  according  to  the  in- 
ventory." 

To  this  promise  of  restitution  is  subjoined,  that 
"  this  engagement  to  restore  Port  Egmont  caunt)t,nor 
ought  in  any  wise  to  atfecf  the  question  of  the  prior 
right  of  sovereignty  of  the  Malouine,  otherwise  called 
Falkland's  Islands." 

This  concession  was  accepted  by  the  Earl  of  Roch- 
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ford,  who  declared  on  the  part  of  his  master,  that 
the  Prince  of  Masserao  being  authorized  by  his  ea- 
tholick  majesty,  "  to  offer  in  his  majesty's  name  to 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  a  satisfaction  for  the  in- 
jury done  him  by  dispossessing  him  of  Port  £g- 
mont,"  and  haviifg  signed  a  declaration  expressing 
that  his  catholick  majesty  "  disavows  the  expedition 
against  Fort  Egmont,  and  engages  to  restore  it  in 
the  state  iu  which  it  stood  before  the  10th  of  June 
1770,  his  Britannick  majesty  will  look  upon  the  said 
declaration,  tc^ther  with  the  full  performance  of  the 
engagement  on  the  part  of  hi»  catholick  majesty, 
as  a  satisfaction  for  the  injury  done  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain." 

This  is  all  that  was  ori^nally  demanded.  The 
expedition  is  disavowed,  and  the  island  is  restored. 
An  injury  is  acknowledged  by  the  reception  c^  Lord 
Rochford's  paper,  who  twice  mentions  the  word 
iiyury  and  twice  the  word  satisfaction. 

The  Spaniards  have  stipulated  that  the  grant  of 
possession  shall  not  preclude  the  question  of  prior 
right,  a  question  which  we  shall  probably  make  no 
haste  to  discuss,  and  a  right  of  which  no  formal  re- 
signation was  ever  required.  This  reserve  has  sup- 
plied matter  for  much  clamour,  and  perhaps  the 
English  ministry  would  have  been  better  pleased  had 
the  declaration  been  without  it.  But  when  we  have 
obtdned  all  that  was  asked,  why  should  we  complain 
that  we  have  not  more?  When  the  iwssession  is 
conceded,  where  is  the  evil  that  the  right,  -which  that 
concessioD  supposes  to  be  merely  hypothetical,  is 
referred  to  the  Greek  calends  for  a  future  disqui- 
sition ?'  Were  the  Switzers  less  free  or  less  secure, 
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because  aA:er  their  defection  from  the  house  of 
Austria  they  had  never  been  declared  independent 
before  the  treaty  of  Westphalia?  Is  the  king  of 
France  less  a  sovereign  because  the  king  of  England 
partakes  his  title? 

If  sovereignty  implies  undisputed  right,  scarce  any 
prince  is  a  sovereign  through  his  whole  dominions ; 
if  sovereignty  consists  in  this,  that  no  superiour  is  ac- 
knowledged, our  king  reigns  at  Port  Kgmoat  with 
sovereign  authority.  Almost  every  new-acquired  ter- 
ritory is  in  some  degree  controvertible,  and  till  the 
controversy  is  decided,  a  term  very  difficult  to  be 
fixed,  all  that  can  be  bad  is  real  possession  and  actual 
dominion. 

This  surely  is  a  suffident  answer  to  the  feudal 
gabble  of  a  man  who  is  every  day  lessening  that 
splendour  of  character  which  once  illuminated  the 
kingdom,  then  dazzled,  and  afterwards  inflamed  it; 
and  for  whom  it'  will  be  happy  if  the  nation  shall  at 
last  dismiss  him  to  nameless  obscurity,  with  that 
equipoise  of  blame  and  prmse  which  ComeiUe  allows 
to  B-ichelieu,  a  man  who,  I  think,  had  much  of  his 
merit,  and  many  of  his  faults. 

Ckacun  parte  a  gon  grS  de  ce  grand  Cardinal, 

■Maia  pour  moije  iCen  dirai  rien ; 
It  m'ajhit  trap  de  bie^i  pour  en  dire  du  mal, 
II  m'ajait  trap  de  r/tal  pour  en  dire  du  bien. 

To  push  advantages  too  far  is  neither  generous 
nor  just.  Had  we  insisted  on  a  concession  of  ante- 
cedent right,  it  may  not  misbecome  us,  either  as 
moralists  or  potiticiaoB,  to  consider  what  Grimaldi 
'could  have  answered.     We  have  already,  he  might 
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say,  granted  you  the  whole  effect  of  right,  and  have 
not  denied  you  the  name.  We  have  not  said  that 
the  right  was  ours  before  this  concession,  but  only 
that  what  right  we  had,  is  not  by  this  concession  va- 
cated. We  have  now  for  more  than  two  centuries 
ruled  large  tracts  of  the  American  continent,  by  a 
daim  which  perhaps  is  valid  only  upon  this  conside- 
ration, that  no  power  can  produce  a  better ;  by  the 
right  of  discovery  and  prior  settlement.  And  by 
such  titles  almost  all  the  dominions  of  the  earth 
are  holden,  except  that  their  original  ia  beyond 
memory,  and  greater  obscurity  gives  them  greater 
veneration.  Should  we  allow  this  plea  to  be  annulled, 
the  whole  fabrick  of  our  empire  shakes  at  the  foun- 
dation. When  you  suppose  yourselves  to  have  first 
descried  the  disputed  island,  yon  suppose  what  you 
can  hardly  prove.  We  were  at  least  the  general 
discoTO'ers  of  the  M^ellanick  region,  and  have  hi- 
therto held  it  with  all  its  adjacencies.  The  justice 
of  this  tenure  the  world  has  hitherto  admitted,  and 
yourselves  at  least  tacitly  allowed  it,  when  about 
tweuty  years  ago  you  desisted  from  your  purposed 
expedition.^nd  expressly  disowned  any  design  of 
settling,  where  you  are  now  not  content  to  settle  and 
to  reign,  without  extorting  such  a  confession  of  rai- 
ginal  right,  as  may  invite  every  other  nation  to 
follow  you. 

To  considerations  such  as  these,  it  is  reasonable  to 
impute  that  anxiety  of  the  Spaniards,  from  which 
the  importance  of  this  island  is  inferred  by  Junius 
one  of  the  few  writers  of  his  despicable  faction  whose 
name  does  not  disgrace  the  p^e  of  an  opponent. 
The  value  of  the  thing  disputed  nuty  be  very  dif. 
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ferent  to  him  that  gains  and  him  that  loses  it  The 
Spaniards,  by  yielding  Falkland's  Island,  have  ad- 
mitted a  precedent  of  what  they  think  encroachment; 
"  have  suffered  a'  breach  to  be  made  in  the  outworks 
of  their  empire ;  and,  notwithatanding  the  reserve  of 
prior  right,  have  >  suffered  a  dangerous  exception 
to  the  prescriptive  tenure  of  tbeir  American  terri- 
tories. 

Such  is  the  loss  of  Spain  ;  let  us  uow  compute  the 
profit  of  Britain.  We  have,  by  obtaining  a  dis- 
avowal of  Buccarelli's  expedition,  and  a  restitution 
of  our  settlement,  maintained  the  ,  honour  of  the 
crown,  and  the  superiority  of  our  influence.  Beyond 
this  what  have  we  acquired  ?  What,  but  a  bleak  and 
gloomy  solitude,  an  island  thrown  aside  from  hu- 
man use,  stormy  in  winter,  and  barren  in  summer ; 
an  island  which  not  the  southern  savf^es  have  dig- 
nified with  habitation ;  where  a  garrison  must  be 
kept  in  a  state-  that  contemplates  ^vith  envy  the 
exiles  of  Siberia;  of  which  the  expence  will  be 
perpetual,  and  the  use  only  occasional;  and  which,  if 
fortune  smile  upon  our  labours,  may  become  a  nest 
of  srou^Iers  in  peace,  and  in  war  the '  refuge  of 
future  Buccaniers.  To  all  this  the  government  has 
now  given  ample  attestation,  for  the  island  has  been 
since  abandoned,  and  perhaps  was  kept  only  to 
quiet  clamours,  with  an  intention,  not  then  wholly 
concealed,  of  quitting  it  in  a  short  time. 

This  is  the  country  of  which  we  have  now  posses- 
sion, and  of  which  a  numerous  party  pretends  to 
wish  that  we  had  murdered  thousands  tor  the  titular 
sovereignty.  To  charge  any-  men  with  such  mad- 
jiess,  approaches  to  an  accusation  defeated  by  its  own 
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.incredibility.  As  they  have  been  long  accumulating 
falsehoods,  it  is  possible  that  they  are  now  only  add- 
ing another  to  the  heap,  and  that  they  do  not  mean 
all  that  they  profess.  But  of  this  faction  what  evil 
may  not  be  credited  ?  They  have  hitherto  shown  no 
virtue,  and  very  little  wit,  beyond  that  mischievous 
cunning  fa:  which  it  is  held  by  Hale  that  children 
may  be  hanged. 

As  war  is  the  last  of  remedies,  cimcta  prius  ten- 
tanda,  all  lawfiil  expedients  must  be  used  to  avoid 
it.  As  war  is  the  extremity  of  evil,  it  is  surely  the 
duty  of  those  whose  station  intrusts  them  vrith  the 
care  of  nations,  to  avert  it  from  their  chat^  There 
are  diseases  of  animal  nature  which  nothing  but  am- 
putation can  remove ;  so  there  may,  by  the  deprava- 
tion of  human  passions,  be  sometimes  a  gangrene  in 
collective  life  for  which  fire  and  the  sword  are  the 
necessary  remedies;  but  in  what -can  skill  or  caution 
be  better  shown  than  preventing  such  dreadful  ope- ' 
rations,  while  there  is  yet  room  for  gentler  methods  ? 

It  is  wonderful  with  what  coolness  and  indifierence 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  see  war  commenced. 
Those  that  hear  of  it  at  a  distance  or  read  of  it  in 
books,  but  have  never  presented  its  evils  to  their 
minds,  consider  it  as  little  more  than  a  splendid 
game,  a  proclamation,  an  army,  a  battle,  and  a  tri- 
umph. Some  indeed  must  perish  in  the  most  suc- 
cessful field,  but  they  •.lie  upon  the  bed  of  honour, 
resign  their  lives  amidst  tkejoys  ofamguest,  and, 
filled  with  England's  glory,  smile  in  death. 

The  life  of  a  modem  soldier  is  ill  represented  by 
heroick  fiction.  War  has  means  of  destruction  more 
formidable  than  the  cannon  and  the  sword.    Of  the 
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thousands  and  ten  thousands  that  perished' in  our  late 
contests  with  France  and  Spain,  a  very  Bmall  part 
ever  felt  the  stroke  of  an  enemy  ;  the  rest  languished 
in  tents  and  ships,  amidst  damps  and  putrefaction; 
pale,  torpid,  spiritless,  and  lielpless ;  gasping  aiid 
groaning,  unpitied  among  men,  made  obdurate  by 
long  continuance  of  hopeless  misery ;  and  were  at  last 
whelmed  in  pits,  or  heaved  into  the  ocean,  without 
notice  and  without  remembrance.  By  incommodious 
encampments  and  unwholesome  stations,  where  cou- 
rage *is  useless;  and  enterprise  impracticable,  fleets 
are  silently  dispeopled,  and- armies  slu^shly  melted 
away. 

Thus  is  a  people  gradually  exhausted,. for  the  most 
part,  with  little  effect.  The  wars  of  civilized  nations 
make  very  slow  changes  in  the  system  of  empire. 
The  publick  perceives  scarcely  any  alteration  but  an 
increase  of  debt;  and  the  few  individuals  who  are 
benefited,  are  not  supposed  to  have  the  clearest  right 
to  their  advantages.  If  be  that  shared  the  danger 
enjoyed  the  profit,  and  after  bleeding  in  the  battle 
grew  rich  by  the  victory,  he  might  show  bis  gains 
without  emry.  But  at  the  conclusion  of  a  ten  years' 
war,  how  are  we  recompensed  for  the  death  of  mul- 
titudes and  the  expense  of  millions,  but  by  contem- 
plating the  sudden  glories  of  paymasters  and  ^[euts, 
conbractors  and  commissaries,  whose  equipages  ^ine 
like  meteors,  and  whose  palaces  rise  like  exhalations? 

These  are  the  men  who,  without  virtue,  labour,  or 
hazard,  are  growing  rich  as  their  country  is  impo- 
verished ;  they  rejoice  when  obstinacy  or  ambition 
adds  another  year  to  slaughter  and  devastation ;  and 
laugb  from  their  desks  at  bravery  and  science,  while 
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they  are  adding  figure  to  figure,  and  cipher  to  ciidier, 
hoping  for  a  new  contract  from  a  new  armament, 
and  computing  the  profits  of  a  siege  or  tempest. 

Those  who  suffer  their  minds  to  dwell  on  these 
considerations  will  think  it  no  great  erime  in  the  mi- 
nistry that  they  have  not  snatched  with  eagerness 
the  first  opportunity  of  rushing  into  the  field,  when 
they  were  able  to  obtain  by  quiet  negotiation  all  the 
real  good  that  victory  could  hare  brought  us. 

Of  victory  indeed  every  nation  is  confident  before 
the  sword  is  drawn  ;  and  this  mutual  confidence  pro- 
duces that  wantonness  of  bloodshed  that  has  so  often 
desolated  the  world.  But  it  is  evident,  that  of  con- 
tradictory opinions  one  must  be  wrong ;  and  the 
history  of  mankind  does  not  want  examples  that  may 
teach  caution  to  the  daring,  and  moderation  to  the 
proud. 

Let  us  not  think  our  laurels  blasted  by  conde- 
scending to  enquire,  whether  we  might  not  possibly 
grow  rather  less  than  greater  by  attacking  Spain  ? 
Whether  we  should  have  to  contend  with  Spain 
alone,  whatever  has  been  promised  by  our  patriots,, 
may  very  reasonably  be  doubted.  A  war  declared 
for  the  empty  sound  of  an  ancient  title  to  a  Magel- 
lanick  rock,  would  raise  the  indignation  of  the  earth 
against  us.  These  encroaehers  on  the  waste  of  na- 
ture, says  our  ally  the  Russian,  if  they  succeed  in 
their  first  efibrt  of  usurpation,  will  make  war  upon 
us  for  a  title  to  Kamschatscha.  These  universal  set- 
tlers, says  our  ally  the  Dane,  will  in  a  short  time 
settle  upon  Greenland,  and  a  fleet  will  batter  Copen- 
hagen, till  we  are  willing  to  confess  that  it  always 
was  their  own. 

VOL.  XII.  L 
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In  a  quarrel  like  this,  it  is  not  possible  that  any 
power  should  favour  us,  and  it  is  very  likely  that 
some  would  oppose  us.  The  French,  we  are  told 
are  otherwise  employed:  the  contests  between  the 
king  of  France  and  his  own  subjects  are  suffident  to 
withhold  him  from  supporting  Spain.  But  who  does 
not  know  that  a  foreign  war  has  often  put  a  stop  to 
civil  discords?  It  withdraws  the  attention  of  tlie 
puhlick  from  dopiestick  grievances,  and  aiFords  oppor-* 
tnnities  of  dismissing  .the  turbulent  and  restless  to 
distant  employments.  The  Spaniards  have  always 
an  argument  of  irresistible  persuasion.  If  France 
will  not  support  them  gainst  Bngland,  they  will 
strengthen  England  against  France. 

But  let  us  indulge  a  dream  of  idle  speculation,  and 
suppose  that  we  are  to  engage  with.  Spain,  and  with 
Spain  alone ;  it  is  not  even  yet  very  certain  that 
much  advantage  will  be  gained.  Spain  is  not  easily 
vulnerable ;  her  kingdom,  by  the  loss  or  cession  e( 
many  fragments  of  dominion,  is  become  solid  and 
■  compact.  The  Spaniards  have,  indeed,  no  fleet  able 
to  oppose  us,  but  they  will  not  endeavour 'actual  op- 
position ;  they  will  shut  themselves  up  in  their  own 
territories,  and  let  us  exhaust  our  seamen  in  a  hope- 
less si^e.  They  will  give  commissions  to  priva- 
teers of  every  nation,  who  will  prey  upon  our  mer- 
chants without  possibility  of  reprisal.  If  they  think 
their  Plate  fleet  in  danger,  they  will  forbid  it  to  set 
sail,  and  live  awhile  upon  the  credit  of  treasure  which 
all  Europe  knows  to  be  safe ;  and  which,  if  our  ob- 
stinacy should  continue  till  they  can  no  longer  be 
without  it,  will  be  conveyed  to  them  with  secrecy 
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and  security  by  our  natural  enemies  the  French,  or 
by  the  Dutch  our  natural  allies. 

But  the  whole  continent  of  Spanish  America  will 
lie  open  to  invasion ;  we  shall  have  nothing  to  do 
but  march  into  these  wealthy  regions,  and  make  their 
present  masters  confess  that  they  were  always  ours 
by  ancient  right.  We  shall  throw  brass  and  iron  out 
of  our  hous^  and  nothing  but  silver  will  be  seen 
among  us. 

All  this  is  very  desirable,  but  it  is  not  certain  that 
it  can  be  easily  attained.  Large  tracts  of  America 
were  added  by  the  last  war  to  the  British  dominions ; 
but,  if  the  faction  credit.their  own  Apollo,  they  were 
conquered  in  Germany.  They  at  best  are  only  the 
barren  parts  of  the  continent,  the  refuse  of  the  earlier 
adrenturers,  which  the  French,  who  came  last,  had 
taken  only  as  better  than  nothing. 

Against  the  Spanish  dominions  we  have  never 
hitherto  been  able  to  do  much.  A  few  privateers 
have  grown  rich  at  their  expence,  but  no  scheme  of 
conquest  has  yet  been  successful.  They  are  defended 
not  by  walls  mounted  -with  cannons  which  by  cannons 
may  be  battered,  but  by  the  storms  of  the  deep  and 
the  vapours  of  the  land,  by  the  flames  of  calenture 
and  blasts  of  pestilence. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  favourite  period  of 
English  greatness,  uo  enterprises  against  America 
had  iuiy  other  consequence  than  that  of  extending 
English  navigation.  Here  Cavendish  perished  after 
all  his  hazards;  and  here  Drake  and  Hawkins, 
great  as  they  were  in  knowle^e  and  in  fame,  having 
promised  honour  to  themselves  and  dominion  to  the 
L  2 
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country,  sunk  by  desperation  and  misery  in  dis- 
houourable  graves. 

During  the  protectorship  of  Cromwell,  a  time  of 
whidi  the  patriotick  tribes  still  mote  ardently  desire 
the  return,  the  Spanish  dominions  were  again  at- 
tempted ;  but  here,  and  only  here,  the  fortune  of 
Cromwell  made  a  pause.  His  forces  were  driven 
from  Hispaniola,  his  hopes  of  possessing  the  West 
Indies  vanished,  and  Jamaica  was  taken,  only  that 
the  whole  expedition  might  not  grow  ridiculous. 

The  attack  of  Carthagena  is  yet  remembered, 
where  the  Spaniards  from  the  ramparts  saw  their  in- 
vaders destroyed  by  the  hostUity  of  the  elements ; 
poisoned  by  the  air,  and  crippled  by  the  dews  ;  where 
every  hour  swept  away  battalions ;  and  in  the  three 
days  that  passed  between  the  descent  and  re-em- 
barkation, half  an  army  perished. 

In  the  last  war  the  Havanna  was  taken  ;  at  what 
expence  is  too  well  remembered.  May  my  country 
be  never  cursed  with  such  another  conquest ! 

These  instances  of  miscarriage,  and  these  argu- 
ments of  difficulty,  may  perhaps  abate  the  military 
ardour  of  the  publick.  Upon  the  opponents  of  the 
government  their  operation  will  be  difierent;  they 
wish  for  war,  but  not  for  conquest ;  victory  would 
defeat  their  purposes  equally  with  peac^  because 
prosperity  would  naturally  continue  the  trust  in  those 
hands  which  had  used  it  fortunately.  The  patriots 
gratified  themselves  with  expectations  that  some 
sinistrous  accident,  or  .erroneous  conduct,  might  dif- 
fuse discontent  and  inflame  maliguity.  Their  hope 
is  malevolence,  and  their  good  is  evil. 
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Of  their  zeal  for  their  country  we  have  already 
had  a  specimen.  While  they  were  terrifying  the  na- 
tion with  doubts  whether  it  was  aby  longer  to  exist ; 
while  they  represented  invasive  armies  as  hovering 
in  the  clouds,  and  hostile  fleets  as  emerging  from  the 
deeps ;  they  obstructed  our  levies  of  seamen,  and  em- 
bwrassed  our  endeavours  of  defence.  Of  such  men 
be  thinks  with  unnecessary  candour  who  does  not 
believe  them  likely  to  have  promoted  the  miscarriage 
which  they  desired,  by  intimidating  our  troops  or 
betraying  our  counsels. 

It  is  considered  as  an  injury  to  the  puhlick  by 
those  sanguinary  stat^men,  that  though  the  fleet  has 
been  refitted  and  manned-,  yet  no  hostilities  have 
followed ;  and  they  who  sat  wishing  for  misery  and 
slaughter  are  disappointed  of  their  pleasure.  But^ 
peace  is  the  end  of  war,  it  is  tlie  end  likewise  of  pre- 
parations for  war ;  and  he  may  be  justly  hunted 
down  as  the  enemy  of  mankind,  that  can  choose  to 
snatch  by  violence  and  bloodshed,  what  gentler  means 
can  equally  obtain. 

The  ministry  are  reproached  as  not  daring  to  pro- 
voke an  enemy,  lest  ill  success  sfacnild  discredit  and 
displace  them. '  I  hope  that  they  had  better  reasons; 
that  they  paid  some  regard  to  equity  and  humanity ; 
and  considered  themselves  as  intrusted  with  the 
safety  of  their  fellow-subjects,  aud  as  the  destroyers 
of  all  that  should  be  superfluously  slaughtered. 
But  let  us  suppose  that  their  own  safety  had  some 
influence  on  their  conduct,  they  will  not,  however, 
sink  to  a  level  with  their  enemies.  Though  the  mo- 
tive might  be  selfish,  the  aQt  was  Innocent.  They 
who  grow  rich  by  administering  phyeick>  are  not  to 
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be  number^  with  them  that  get  money  by  dispen- 
HDg  poison.  If  they  maintain  power  by  harraless- 
nees  and  peace,  they  must  for  ever  be  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  m£Bans  who  would  gun  it  by  mischief 
and  confusion.  The  watdi  of  a  dty  may  gimd  it 
for  hire ;  bat  are  well  employed  in  proteeting  it  from 
those  who  lie  in  wait  to  fire  the  streets  and  rob  the 
houses  amidst  the  conflagration. 

An  unsuccessful  war  would  undoubtedly  have  had 
the  effbct  which  the  enemies  of  the  ministry  so  earn- 
estly desire :  for  who  could  have  sust^ned  the  dis- 
grace of  folly  ending  in  misfortune?  Bi^t  had  wan? 
ton  invasion  undeservedly  prospered,  had  Falkland'^ 
Island  been  ]rielded  unconditionally  with  every  right 
prior  and  posterior ;  though  the  rabble  might  have 
shouted,  and  the  windows  have  bla^,  yet  those 
who  know  the  value  of  life,  and  the  uncertiunty-  of 
publick  credit,  would  have  murmured,  perhaps  un- 
heard, at  the  increase  of  our  debt  and  the  loss  of  oui 
people. 

This  thirst  of  blood,  howevo'  the  visible  promo- 
ters of  sedition  may  think  it  convenient  to  shrink 
fix>m  the  accusation,  is  loudly  avowed  by  Junius, 
the  writer  to  whom  his  party  owes  much  of  its 
pride,  and  some  of  its  popularity.  Of  Junius  it 
cannot  be  's^d,  as  of  Ulysses,  that  be  scatters  am- 
biguous expressions  among  the  vulgar ;  tor  be 
qies  bavock  without  rese^e,  and  endeavours  to 
let  slip  the  doga  of  foreign  or  of  dvil  war,  ignorant 
whither  they  are  going,  and  csrdess  what  may  be 
their  prey. 

Junius  has  sometimes  made  his  satire  felt,  but  I^ 
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mot  injudicious  admiration  mietakc  the  venom  of  the 
shaft  for  the  vigour  of  the  bow.  He  has  sometimes 
sported  with  lucky  malice ;  but  to  him  that  knows 
his  company,  it  is  not  bard  to  be  sarcastick  in  a 
mask.  While  he  walks  Uke  Jack  the  Giant-killer 
in  a  coat  of  darkness,  he  may  do  much  mischief 
with  little  strength.  Novelty  captivates  the  super- 
ficial and  thoughtless ;  vehemence  delights  the  dis- 
contented and  turbulent.  He  that  contradicts  ac- 
knowledged truth,  will  always  have  an  audience ;  he 
that  vilifies  established  authority  will  always  find 
abettors. 

Junius  burst  into  notice  with  ablaze  of  impudence 
which  has  rarely  glared  upon  the  world  before,  and 
drew  the  rabble  after  him  as  a  monster  makes  a 
show.  When  he  had  once  provided  for  his  safety  by 
impenetrable  secrecy,  he  had  nothing  to  combat  but 
trutb  and  justice,  enemies  whom  he  knows  to  be 
feeble  in  the  dark-  Being  then  at  liberty  to  indulge 
himself  in  all  the  immunities  of  invisibility ;  -out  of 
the  reach  of  danger,  he  has  been  bold ;  out  of  the 
reacb  of  shame,  he  has  been  confident.  As  a  rhe- 
torician, he  has  had  the  art  of  persuading  when  he 
seconded  desire;  as  a  reasoner,  he  has  convinced 
those  who  had  no  doubt  before ;  as  a  moralist,  he 
has  taught  that  virtue  may  disgrace ;  and  as  a  patriot, 
he  has  gratified  the  mean  by  insults  on  the  high. 
Finding  sedition  ascendant,  he  has  been  able  to  ad- 
vance it;  finding  the  nation  combustible,  he  has 
been  able  to  inflame  it  Let  us  abstract  from  his 
wit  the  vivadty  of  insolence,  and  withdraw  from  his 
efficacy  the  sympathetick  favour  of  plebeian  malig- 
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nity ;  I  do  not  say  that  we  shall  leave  him  nothing ; 
the  cause  that  I  defend  scorns  the  help  of  falsehood; 
but  if  we  leave  him  only  bis  merit,  what  will  be  his 
praise  ? 

It  is  not  by  his  liveliness  of  imagery,  his  pungency 
of  periods,  or  his  fertility  of  allusion,  that  he  detahis 
the  cits  of  London,  and  the  boors  of  Middlesex.  Of 
style  and  sentiment  they  take  no  cognizance.  They 
admire  him  for  virtues  like  their  own,  for  contempt 
of  order  and  violence  of  outra^,  for  rage  of  defa- 
mation and  audatnty  of  falsehood.  The  supporters 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  feel  no  uiceties  of  composition, 
nor  dexterities  of  sophistry :  their  faculties  are  bet- 
ter proportioned  to  the  bawl  of  Bellas,  or  barbarity 
of  Beckford;  but  they  are  told  that  Junius  is  on 
their  side,  and  they  are  therefore  sure  that  Junius 
is  infallible.  Those  who  know  not  whither  be 
would  lead  them,  resolve  to  follow  him ;  and  those 
who  cannot  find  his  meaning,  hope  he  means  re- 
bellion. 

Junius  is  an  unusual  j^enomenon,  on  which  some 
have  gazed  with  wonder  and  some  with  terrour,  but 
wonder  and  terrour  are  transitory  passions.  He  will 
soon  be  more  closely  viewed  or  more  attentively  ex- 
aminedt  and  what  folly  has  taken  for  a  comet  that 
from  its  flaming  hair  shook  pestilence  and  war,  en- 
quiry will  find  to  be  only  a  meteor  formed  by  the  va- 
pours of  putrefying  democracy,  and  kindled  into 
flame  by  the  effervescence  of  interest  struggling 
with  conviction ;  which  after  having  plunged  its  fol- 
lowers in  a  bog,  will  leave  us  enquiring  why  we  ren 
gard  it. 

Yet  though  I  cannot  think  the  style  of  Junius  se- 
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cure  rrom  criticism,  though  bis  expresfiioos  are  often 
trite,  and  bis  periods  feeble,  I  should  never  have 
stationed  bim  where  he  has  placed  himself,  bad  I 
not  rated  bim  by  his  morals  rather  than  bis  faculties. 
What,  says  F<^e,  must  be  the  priest,  where  a  monkey 
is  the  god  ?  What  must  be  the  drudge  of  a  party,  of 
which  the  heads  are  Wilkes  and  Crosby,  Sawbridgc 
and  Towosend? 

Junius  knows  his  own  meaning,  and  can  there-  - 
fore  tell  it.  He  is  an  enemy  to  the  ministry,  be  sees 
tbem  growing  hourly  stronger.  He  knows  that  a 
war  at  once  unjust  and  unsuccessful  would  have  cer- 
tainly displaced  them,  aud  is  therefore,  in  his  zeal  for 
bis  country,  angry  that  war  was  not  unjustly  made, 
and  unsuccessftilly  conducted.  But  there  are  others 
whose  thoughts  are  less  clearly  expressed,  and  whose 
schemes  perhaps  are  less  consequentially  digested; 
who  declare  that  they  do  not  wish  for  a  rupture,  yet 
condemn  the  ministry  for  not  doing  that,  by  which 
a  rupture  would  naturally  have  been  made. 

If  one  party  resolves  to  demand  what  the  other 
resolves  to  refuse,  the  dispute  caii  be  determined 
only  by  arbitration  ;  and  between  powers  who  have 
□0  common  superiour,  there  is  no  other  arbitrator 
than  the  swotd. 

Whether  the  ministry  might  not  equitably  have 
demanded  more,  is  not  worth  a  question.  The  utmost 
exertiop  of  right  is  always  invidious,  and  where  claims 
are  not  easily  determinable,  is  always  dangerous. 
We  asked  all  that  was  necessary,  and  persisted  In  our 
first  claim  without  mean  recession,  or  wanton  aggra- 
vation. The  Spaniards  found  us  resolute,  and  com- 
plied after  a  short  struggle. 
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The  real  crime  of  tfae  ministry  is,  that  they  have 
found  the  means  of  avoiding  their  own  ruin ;  bift 
the  charge  ftgainst  them  is  multifarious  and  con- 
tused, as  will  happen,  when  malice  and  discontent 
are  ashamed  of  tlieir  complaint  The  past  and  the 
future  are  complicated  in  the  (lensure.  We  have 
heard  a  tumultuous  clamour  about  honour  ^d  rights, 
injuries  and  insults,  the  British  fl^,  and  the  F^ 
vourite's  rudder,  Bucciu^lli's  conduct,  and  Gri- 
maldi's  declarations,  the  Manilla  ransom,  delays  and 
reparation. 

Through  the  whole  ailment  of  the  faction  runs 
the  general  errour,  that  our  settlement  on  Falkland's 
Island  was  not  only  lawful  but  unquestionable ;  th^t 
our  right  was  not  only  certain  but  acknowledged;  an^ 
that  the  equity  of  our  conduct  was  such,  that  the 
Spaniards  could  not  blame  or  obstruct  it  without 
combating  their  own  conviction,  and  oppt^ng  the 
general  opinion  of  mankind. 

If  once  it  be  discovered  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Spaniards,  our  settlement  was  usurped,  our  claim  ar- 
bitrary, and  our  conduct  insolent,  all  that  has  liapr 
pened  will  appear  to  follow  by  a  natural  concatena^ 
tion.  Doubts  will  produce  disputes  and  disquisi- 
tion, disquisition  requires  delay,  and  delay  causey 
inconvenience. 

Had  the  Spanish  government  immediately  yielded 
unconditionally  all  that  was  required,  we  might 
have  been  satisfied ;  but  what  would  Europe  have 
judged  of  their,  submission  ?  that  they  shrunk  before 
us  as  a  conquered  people,  who  having  lately  yielded 
to  our  urms,  were  now  compelled  to  sacrifice  to  our 
pride.     The  honour  of  the  publick  is  indeed  of  high 
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importanee ;  but  we  must  remember  t^jat  we  have 
had  to  transact  with  a  mighty  king  tfud  a  powerful 
nation,  who  hare  unluckily  been  taught  to  think 
that  they  have  honour  to  keep  or  lose  as  well  as 
oufselves. 

When  the  Admiralty  were  told  in  June  of  the 
warning  ^ven  to  Hunt,  they  were,  I  euppose,  in- 
formed that  Hunt  had  first  provoked  It  by  warning 
away  the  Spaniards,  and  naturally  considered  one 
act  of  insolence  as  balanced  by  another,  without  ex- 
pecting that  more  would  be  done  on  either  ude.  Of 
representations  and  remonstrances  there  would  be  no 
end,  if  they  were  to  be  made  whenever  small  com- 
manders are  uncivil  to  each  other ;  nor  could  peace 
ever  be  enjoyed,  if  upon  such  transient  provocations 
it  be  imagined  necessary  to  prqiare  for  war.  We 
might  then,  it  is  said,  have  increased  our  force  with 
more  leisure  and  less  inconvenience ;  but  this  is  to 
judge  only  by  the  event.  We  omitted  to  disturb 
the  publick,  because  we  did  not  suppose  that  an  ar- 
mament would  be  necessary. 

Some  months  afterwards,  as  has  been  told,  Buc- 
carelH,  the  govemonr  of  Buenos  Ayres,  sent  against 
the  settlement  of  Port  Eginont  a  force  which  en- 
sured the  conquest.  The  Spanish  commander  re- 
quired the  English  captiuns  to  depart,  but  they, 
thinking  that  resistance  necessary  which  they  knew 
to  be  useless,  gave  the  Spaniards  the  right  of  pre- 
scribing terms  of  capitulation.  The  Spaniards  im- 
posed no  new  condition,  except  that  the  sloop  should 
not  sail  under  twenty  days ;  and  of  this  they  secured 
the  performance  by  taking  off  the  rudder. 
To  an  inhabitant  of  the  land  there  appears  nothing 
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in  all  this  uveasonable  or  offen^ve.     If  the  English 

intended  to  keep  their  stipulation,  how  wer?  they  in- 
jured by  the  detention  of  the  rudder  ?  If  the  rudder 
be  to  a  ship  what  his  tail  is  in  fables  to  a  fox,  the 
part  in  which  honour  is  placed,  and  of  which  the 
violation  is  never  to  be  endured,  I  am  sorry  that  tlie 
Favourite  suffered  an  indignity,  but  cannot  yet  think 
it  a  cause  for  which  nations  should  -slaughter  one 
another. 

When  Buccarelli's  invasion  was  known,  and  the 
dignity  of  the  crown'  infringed,  we  demanded  repara- 
tion and  prepared  for  war,  and  we  gained  equal  re- 
spect by  the  moderation  of  our  terms,  and  the  spirit 
of  our  exertion.  The  Spanish  minister  immediately 
denied  that  Buccarelli  had  received  any  particular 
orders  to  seize  Port  Egmont,  nor  pretended  that  he 
was  justified,  otherwise  than  by  the  general  instruc- 
tions by  which  the  American  govemours  are  required 
to  exclude  the  subjects  of  other  powers. 

To  have  enquired  whether  our  settlement  at  Port 
Egmont  was  any  violation  of  the  Spanish  rights,  had 
been  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  which  the  pertinacity 
of  political  disputants  might  have  continued  without 
end.  We  therefore  cSlled  for  restitution,  not  as  a 
confession  of  right,  but  as  a  reparation  of  honour, 
which  required  that  we  should  be  restored  to  our  for-? 
mer  state  upon  the  island,  and  that  the  king  of  Spain 
should  disavow  the  action  of  his  govemour. 

In  return  to  this  demand^  the  Spaniards  expected 
from  us  a  disavowal  of  the  menaces  with  which  they 
had  been  first  insulted  by  Hunt ;  and  if  the  claim  to 
the  island  be  supposed  doubtful,  they  certainly  ex- 
pected it  with   equal  reason.    This,  however,  was 
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refused,  and  our  superiMity  of  strength  gave  validity 
to  our  arguQieiits. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  disavowal  of  the  king  of 
Spdn  is  temporary  and  fallacious ;  that  BuccarelU's 
armament  had  all  the  appearance  of  regular  forces 
and  a  concerted  expedition ;  and  that  he  is  not  treated 
at  home  as  a  man  guilty  of  piracy,  or  as  disobedient  to 
the  orders  of  bis  master. 

That  the  expedition  was  well  planned,  and  the 
forces  properly  supplied,  affords  no  proof  of  com- 
munioation  between  the  govemour  and  his  court. 
Those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  care  of  kingdoms 
in  another  hemisphere,  must  always  be  trusted  with 
.power  to  defend  tfaem. 

As  -little  can  be  inferred  from  his  reception  at  the 
Spanish  court.  He  is  not  punished  indeed,  for  what 
has  he  done  that  deserves  punishment?  He  was  sent 
into  America  to  govern  and  defend  the  dominions  of 
Spain.  He  thought  the  English  were  encroaching, 
and  drove  them  away.  No  Spaniard  thinks  that  he 
has  exceeded  bis  duty,  nor  does  the  king  of  Spain 
charge  him  with  excess.  The  boundaries  of  dominion 
in  that  part  of  the  world  have  not  yet  been  settled ; 
and  he  mistook,  if  a  mistake  there  was,  like  a  zealous 
subject,  in  his  master's  fevour. 

But  all  this  enquiry  is  superfluous.  Considered  as 
a  reparation  of  honour,  the  disavowal  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  made  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe,  is  of  equal 
value  whether  true  or  false.  There  is  indeed  no  rea- 
son to  question  its  veradty ;  they,  however,  who  do 
not  believe  it,  must  allow  the  weight  of  that  influence 
by  which  a  great  prince  is  reduced  to  disown  his  own 
commtssioQ. 
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But  the  general  orders  upon  which  the  govcrnour 
is  acknowledged  to  have,  acted,  are  neither  dis- 
avowed nor  explained.  Why  the  Spaniards  should 
disavow  the  defence  of  their  own  territories,  the 
wannest  disputant  will  find  it  difficult  to  tell ;  and 
if  by  an  explanation  is  meant  an  accurate  delinea- 
tion of  the  southern  empire,  and  the  limitation  of 
their  claims  beyond  the  line,  it  cannot  be  imputed 
to  any  very  culpable  remissness,  that  what  has  been 
denied  for  two  centuries  to  the  Eur(^)ean  powers, 
was  not  obtained  in  a  hasty  vrrangle  about  a  petty 
settlement. 

The  ministry  were  too  well  acquainted  with  nego- 
tiation to  fill  their  heads  vrith  such  idle  expectations. 
The  question  of  right  was  inexplicable  and  endless. 
They  left  it  as  it  stood.  To  be  -restored  to  actual 
possession  was  easily  practicable.  This  restoration 
they  required  and  obtained. 

But  they  should,  say  their  opponents,  have  in- 
nsted  upon  more;  they  should  have  exacted  not 
only  reparation  of  our  honour,  but  repayment  of  our 
expence.  Nor  are  they  all  satisfied  with  the  re- 
covery of  the  costs  and  dam^^  of  the  present  con- 
test ;  they  are  for  taking  this  opportunity  of  calling 
in  old  debts,  and  reviving  our  right  to  the  ranson  of 
Manilla. 

The  Manilla  ransom  has,  I  think,  been  most  men- 
tioned by  the  inferiour  bellowers  of  sedition.  Those 
who  lead  the  faction  know  that  it  cannot  be  remem- 
bered much  to  their  advantage.  The  followers  of 
Lord  Rockingham  remember  that  his  ministry  b^an 
and  ended  without  obtaining  it ;  the  adherents  to 
Grenville  would  be  told,  that  he  could  never  be 
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taught  to  understand  our  daim.  The  law  of  nations 
made  HtUe  of  his  knowledge.  I.et  him  not,  how- 
ever, be  depreciated  in  his  grave.  If  he  was  some- 
times wrong,  he  was  oflien  right.* 

Of  reimhursement  the  talk  has.  been  more  con- 
fident, though  not  more  reasonable.  The  expences 
of  war  have  been  often  desired,  have  been  sometimes 
required,  but  were  never  paid ;  or  never,  but  when 
resistani^  was  hopeless,  and  there  vemuned  no  chmce 
between  submission  and  destruction. 

Of  our  late  equipments  I  know  not  from  whom  the 
charge  can  be  very  properly  expected.  The  king  of 
Spain  disavows  the  violence  which  provoked  us  to 
arm,  and  for  the  mischiefs  which  he  did  not  do,  why 
should  he  pay  ?  Buccarelli,  though  he  had  learned 
all  the  arts  of  an  East-Indian  govemour,  could  hardly 
have  collected  at  Buenos  Ayres  a  sum  sufficient  to 
satisfy  our  demands.  If  he  be  honest,  he  is  hardly 
rich ;  and  if  he  be  disposed  to  rob,  he  has  the  mis- 
fortune of  being  placed  where  robbers  have  been 
before  him. 

The  king  of  Spain,  indeed,  delayed  to  comply  with 
our  proposals,  and  our  armament  was  made  necessary 
by  unsatisfactory  answers  and  dilatory  debates.  The 
delay  certainly  increased  our  expepces,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  increase  of  our  expences  pat  an  end 
to  delay. 

But  this  is  the  inevitable  process  of  human  affairs. 

*  In  the  first  edition,  this  passage  stood  tfaus  :  "  Let  him  not, 
tionever,  be  depreciated  in  his  grave.  He  bad  powers  not  uni- 
TereaUy  possessed  ;  could  he  have  enforced  payment  of  the  Ma- 
nilla ransona,  he  could  hare  counted  it."  There  were  lome  other 
altentiona  suggested,  it  would  appear,  by  Lord  North.         C, 
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Negotiation  requires  time.  What  is  not  apparent  to 
inttiition  must  be  found  by  enquiry.  Claims  that 
have  remained  doubtful  for  ages  cannot  be  settled  iu 
a  day.  Reciprocal  complaints  are  not  easily  adjusted 
but  by  reciprocal  compliance.  The  Spaniards  think- 
ing themselves  entitled  to  the  island,  and  injured  by 
Captain  Hunt,  in  thek  turn  demanded  satisfaction, 
which  was  refused ;  and  where  is  the  wonder  if  their 
concessions  were  delayed !  They  may  tell  us,  that  an 
independent  nation  is  to  be  influenced  not  by  com- 
mand, but  by  persuasion  ;  that  if  we  expect  our  pro- 
posals to  be  received  without  deliberatiou,  we  assume 
that  sovereignty  which  they  do  not  grant  us ;  and 
that  if  we  arm  while  they  are  deliberating,  we  must 
indulge  our  martial  ardour  at  our  own  charge. 

The  English  ministry  asked  all  that  was  reason- 
able, and  enforced  all  that  they  asked.  Our  national 
honour  is  advanced,  and  our  interest,  if  any  interest 
we  have,  is  sufficiently  secured.  There  can  be  none 
amongst  us  to  whom  this  transaction  does  not  seem 
happily  concluded,  but  those  who,  having  fixed  their 
hopes  on  publick  calamities,  sat  like  vultures  wait- 
ing for  a  day  of  carnage.  Having  worn  out  all  the 
arts  of  domestic^  sedition,  having  wearied  violence, 
and  exhausted  falsehood,  they  yet  flattered  them- 
selves with  some  assistance  from  the  pride  or  malice 
of  Spain ;  and  when  they  could  no  longer  make  the 
people  complain  of  grievances  which  they  did  not 
feel,  they  had  the  comfort  yet  of  knowing  that  real 
evils  were  possible,  and  their  resolution  is  well  known 
of  charging  all  evil  on  their  govemours. 

'J'he  reconciliation  was  therefore  considered  as  the 
loss  of  their  last  anchor ;  and  received  not  only  with 
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die  fr«tfufaies8  of  diaippointmeiit  but  the  rage  of  des- 
peration. WheD  they  found  that  all  were  happy  in 
spite  of  their  machinations,  and  the  soft  effulgence  of 
peace  shone  out  upcm  the  DatioUj  they  felt.no  motioa 
hut  that  of  sullen  envy ;  they  could  oot,  like  Milton's 
prince  oS  hell,  absuract  themselves  a  moment  from 
their  evil ;  as  they  have  not  the  wit  of  Satan,  they 
have  not  his  virtue;  they  tried  once  ugain  what 
could  be  done  by  sophis^  without  art,  and  con- 
fidence without  credit.  They  represented  their  so- 
vereign as  dishonoured,  and  their  country  as  be- 
trayed, or,  in  their  fiercer  paroxysm?  of  fury,  reviled 
their  sovereign  as  betraying  it. 

Their  pretences  I  have  here  endeavoured  to  expose, 
by  showing  that  more  than  has  been  yielded  was  not 
to  be  expected,  that  more  perhaps  was  not  to  be  de- 
sired, and  that,  if  all  had  been  refused,  there  had 
scarcely  been  an  adequate  reason  for  a  war. 

There  was  perhaps  never  much  danger  of  war  or  of 
refusal,  but  what  danger  there  was  proceeded  from 
the  faction.  Foreign  nations,  unacquainted  with  the 
insolence  of  Common  Councils,  and  unaccustomed  to 
die  howl  of  plebeian  patriotism,  when  they  heard  of 
rabbles  and  riots,  o£  petitions  and  remonstrances,  of 
discontent  in  Surrey,  D^byshire,  and  Yorkshire, 
when  they  saw  the  chain  of  subordination  broken, 
and  the  legislature  threatened  and  defied,  naturally 
imagined  that  such  a  government  had  little  leisure 
for  Falkland's  Island ;  they  supposed  that  tlie  Eng- 
lish, when  they  returned  ejected  from  Fort  Fg- 
mont,  would  find  Wilkes  mvested  with  the  pro- 
tectorate ;  or  see  the  Mayor  of  London,  what  the 
French  have  formerly  seen  their  mayors  of  the  pa- 
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lace,  the  commander  of  tfae  army  and  tutor  of  the 
king ;  that  they  would  be  called  to  tell  their  tale  be- 
fore the  Common  Council ;  and  that  the  world  was 
to  expect  war  or  peace  from  a  vote  of  the  subsciibers 
to  the Billof  Rights. 

But  our  enemies  have  now  lost  their  hopes,  and 
onr  friends,  I  hope,  are  recovered  iroro  their  fears. 
To  fancy  that  our  government  can  be  subverted  by 
the  rabble,  whom  its  lenity  has  pampered  into  impu- 
dence, is  ta  fear  that  a  city  may  be  drowned  by  the 
overflowing  of  its  keunels.  The  distemper  which 
cowardice  or  malice  thought  either  decay  of  the  vitale, 
or  resolution  of  the  nerves,  appears  at  last  to  have 
been  nothiug  more  than  a  political  pkthiriasis,  a  dis- 
ease too  loathsome  for  a  plainer  name ;  but  the  effect  of 
negligence  rather  than  of  weakness,  and  of  which  the 
shame  is  greater  than  the  danger. 

Among  the  disturbers  of  out  quiet  are  some  ani- 
mals of  greater  bulk,  whom  their  power  of  roaring  per- 
suaded us  to  think  formidable,  but  we  now  perceive 
that  sound  and  force  do  not  always  go  together.  The 
noise  of  a  sav^e  proves  nothing  but  his  hunger. 

After  all  our  broils,  foreign  and  domestick,  we  may 
at  last  hope  to  remain  a  while  in  quiet,  amused  with 
the  view  of  our  own  success.  We  have  gained  poli- 
tical strength  by  the  increase  of  oiu*  reputation ;  we 
have  gained  real  strength  by  the  reparation  of  our 
navy ;  we  have  shown  Europe  that  ten  years  of  war 
have  not  yet  exhausted  us ;  and  we  have  enforced 
oui  settlement  on  an  island  on  which  twenty  years 
ago  we  durst  not  venture  to  look. 

These  are  the  gratifications  only  of  honest  minds ; 
but  there  is  a  time  in  which  hope  comes  to  all. 
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From  the  present  happiness  of  the  publick,  the  pa- 
triots themselves  may  derive  advantage.  To  be 
harmless,  though  by  impotence,  obtains  some  d^ree  of 
kindness  :  no  man  hates  a  worm  as  he  hates  a  viper ; 
they  were  once  dreaded  enough  to  be  detested,  as 
serpents  that  could  bite ;  they  have  now  shown  that  . 
they  can  only  hiss,  and  may  therefore  quietly  slink 
into  holes,  and  change  their  slough  unmolested  and 
forgotten. 
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ELECTORS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1774. 


Tbey  bawl  for  freedom  in  tlieir  senseless  mood, 
Yei  still  revolt  when  truth  would  let  them  free  ; 
License  ihey  mean,  when  they  cry  liberty. 

For  who  loves  that  must  6rst  be  wise  and  good. 

MlLTOM. 


To  improve  the  golden  moment  of  opportunity, 
and  catch  the  good  that  is  within  our  reach,  is  the 
great  art  of  life.  Many  wants  are  suffered,  which 
might  once  have  heen  supplied;  and  much  time 
is  lost  in  r^retting  the  time  which  had  been  lost 
before. 

At  the  end  of  every  seven  years  comes  the  Satur-^ 
nalian  season,  when  the  &eemen  of  Great  Britain 
may  please  themselves  with  the  choice  of  their  re- 
presentatives. This  happy  day  has  now  arrived, 
somewhat  sooner  than  it  conld  be  cbdmed. 

To  select  and  depute  those,  by  whom  laws  are  to 
be  made,  and  taxes  to  be  granted,  is  a  high  dignity 
and  an  important  trust :  and  it  is  the  business  of 
every  elector  to  consider,  how  this  dignity  may 
be  well  sustained,  and  this  trust  faithfnlly,  dis- 
ehaiged. 
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It  ought  to  be  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
all  who  have  voices  in  this  national  deliberation,  that 
DO  man  can  deserve  a  seat  in  parliament  who  is  not 
a  PATRIOT.  No  other  man  will  protect  our  rights, 
uo  other  man  can  merit  our  confidence. 

A  PATRIOT  is  he  whose  publick  couduct  is  regu- 
lated by  one  single  motive,  the  love  of  his  country  ; 
who,  as  an  agent  in  parliament,  has  for  himself  nei- 
ther hope  nor  fear,  neither  kindness  nor  resentment, 
hut  refers  every  thing  to  the  common  interest. 

That  of  five  hundred  men,  such  as  this  d^enerate 
age  affords,-  a  majority  can  be  found  thus  virtuously  ' 
abstracted,  who  will  affirm  ?  Yet  there  is  do  good 
in  despondence:  vigilance  and  activity  often  effect 
more  than  was  expected.  Let  us  take  a  Patriot 
where  we  can  meet  him ;  and  that  we  may  not  flatter 
ourselves  by  ^Ise  appearances,  distinguish  those 
marks  which  are  certain  from  those  which  may  de- 
ceive ;  for  a  man  may  have  the  external  appearance  of 
a  Patriot,  without  the  constituent  qualities  ;  as  false 
coins  have  often  lustre,  though  they  want  weight. 

Some  claim  a  place  in  the  list  of  Patriots  by  an 
acrimonious  and  unremitting  opposition  to  the  court. 
This  mark  is  by  no  means  in&llible.  Patriotism 
is  not  necessarily  included  in  rebellion.  A  man  may 
hate  his  king,  yet  not  love  his  country.  He  that 
has  been  retiised  a  reasonable  or  unreasonable  re- 
quest, who  thinks  his  merit  underrated,  and  sees  his 
influence  declining,  b^ns  soon  to  talk  of  natural 
equality,  the  ahsiudity  of  many  made  for  one,  the 
oii^nal  compact,  the  foundation  of  authority,  and 
the  majesty  of  the  people.  As  his  political  melan- 
choly increases,  he  tells,  and  perhaps  dreams,  of  the 
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advances  of  the  prerogatiTe,  and  the  dangers  of  arbi- 
trary power ;  yet  his  design  in  alt  his  declamation  is 
not  to  benefit  his  country,  but  to  gratify  his  malice. 

These,  however,  are  the  most  honest  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  government ;  their  patriotism  is  a  spedes  of 
disease ;  and  they  feel  some  part  of  what  they  ex- 
press. But  the  greater,  far  the  greater  number  of 
those  who  rave  and  rail,  and  enquire  land  accuse,  nei- 
ther suspect  nor  fear,  nor  care  for  the  publick ;  but 
hope  to  force  their  vray  to  riches  by  viralence  and 
invective,  and  are  vehement  and  clamorous,  only  that 
they  may  be  sooner  hired  to  be  silent. 

A  man  sometimes  stai-ts  up  a  Patriot,  only  by 
disseminating  discontent,  and  propagating  reports  of 
secret  influence,  of  dangerous  counsels,  of  violated 
rights,  and  encroaching  usurpation. 

This  practice  is  no  certain  note  of  patriotism.  To 
instigate  the  populace  with  rage  beyond  the  provoca- 
tion, is  to  suspend  publick  happiness,  if  not  to  de- 
stroy it.  He  is  no  lover  of  bis  country,  that  unne- 
cessarily disturbs  its  peace.  Few  errours,  and  few 
feults  of  government  can  justiiy  an  appeal  to  the 
rabble ;  who  ought  not  to  judge  of  what  they  cannot 
understand,  and  whose  opinions  are  not  propagated 
by  reason,  but  caught  by  contagion. 

The  fallaciousness  of  this  note  of  patriotism  is  par- 
ticularly apparent,  when  the  clamour  continues  after 
the  evil  is  past.  They  who  are  still  filling  our  ears 
with  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  the  Freeholders  of  Middlesex, 
lament  a  grievance  that  is  now  at  an  end.  Mi, 
Wilkes  may  be  chosen,  if  any  will  choose  him,  ^d 
the  precedent  of  his  exclusion  makes  not  any  honest, 
or  any  decent  man,  think  himself  in  danger. 
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It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  name  of  a  Patriot 
can  be  fairly  given  as  the  reward  of  secret  satire, 
or  open  outrage.  To  fill  the  newspapers  with  sly 
hints  of  corruption  and  intrigue,  to  circulate  the 
Middlesex  Journal  and  London  Pacquet,  may,  in- 
deed, be  zeal ;  but  it  may  likewise  be  interest  and 
malice.  To  offer  a  petition,  not  expected  to  be 
granted :  to  insult  a  king  with  a  rude  remonstrance, 
only  because  there  is  no  punishment  for  legal  inso- 
lence, is  not  courage,  for  there  is  no  danger;  nor 
patriotism,  for  it  tends  to  the  subversion  of  order, 
and  lets  wickedness  loose  upon  the  land,  by  destroy- 
ing the  reverence  due  to  sovereign  authority. 

It  is  the  quality  of  patriotism  to  be  jealous  and 
watchfol,  to  observe  all  secret  machinations,  and  to 
'  see  publick  dangers  at  a  distance.  The  true  lovet 
of  his  country  is  ready  to  communicate  his  fears,  and 
to  sound  the  alarm,  whenever  he  perceives  the  ap- 
proach of  mischief.  But  he  sounds  no  alarm,  when 
there  is  no  enenly:  he  never  terrifies  his  countrymen 
till  he  is  terrified  himself.  The  patriotism  therefore 
may  be  jnstly  doubted  of  him,  who  professes  to  be 
disturbed  by  incredibilities ;  who  tells,  that  the  last 
peace  was  obtained  by  bribing  the  Princess  of  Wales ; 
that  the  king  is  grasping  at  arbitrary  power ;  and 
that  because  the  French  in  the  new  conquests  enjoy, 
their  own  laws,  there  is  a  design  at  court  of  aboli^- 
ing  in  England  the  trial  by  juries. 

Still  less  does  the  true  Patriot  circulate  opinions 
which  he  knows  to  be  false.  No  man,  who  loves, 
bis  coun^f  fills  the  nation  with  clamorous  com- 
plaints, that  the  protestant  religion  is  in  danger,  be- 
cause popery  is  estabUshed  in  the  extensive  province 
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6f  Quebec — a  fiilsehood  so  open  and  shameless,  that  it 
ean  need  no  confutation  among  thoBe  who  know  that 
of  which  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  most  unen- 
lightened zealot  to  be  ignorant. 

That  Quebec  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantick, 
at  too  great  a  distance  to  do  much  good  or  harm  to 
the  Kuropean  world : 

That  the  inhabitants,  being  French,  were  always 
papsts,  who  are  certainly  more  dangerous  as  enemteB, 
thui  as  subjects : 

That  though  the  province  be  wide,  the  people  are 
few,  probably  not  so  many  as  may  be  found  in  one 
of  the  laiger  English  counties: 

That  persecution  is  not  more  virtuous  in  a  pro- 
testant  than  a  papist;  and  that  while  we  blame 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  for  his  dragoons  and  his 
galleys,  we  ought,  when  power  comes  into  <rar  hands^ 
to  use  it  with  greater  equity : 

That  when  Canada  with  its  inhabitants  was  yield- 
ed, the  free  enjoyment  of  their  religion  was  stipu- 
lated ;  a  condition,  of  which  king  William,  who  was 
no  propagator  of  popery,  gave  an  example  neuest 
home,  at  the  surrender  of  Limerick : 

That  in  an  age,  where  every  mouth  is  open  foi 
liberty  (^conscience,  it  is  equitable  to  show  some 
regard  to  the  conscience  of  a  papist,  who  may  be 
supposed,  like  other  men,  to  think  himself  safest 
in  his  own  religion ;  and  that  those,,  at  least,  who 
enjoy  a  toleration,  ought  not  to  deny  it  to  our  new 
subjects. 

If  liberty  of  consdence  be  a  natural  right,  we  have 
no  power  to  withhold  it ;  if  it  be  an  indulgence,  it 
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may  be  allowed  to  papists,  wfiile  it  is  not  denied  to 
other  sects. 

A  Patriot  is  necessarily  and  invariabty  a  lover  of 
the  people-  But  even  this  maik  may  sometimes  de- 
ceive us. 

The  people  is  a  very  heterogeneous  and  confused 
mass  of  the  wealthy  and  the  poor,  the  wise  and  the 
foolish,  the  good  and  the  bad.  Before  we  confer 
©11  a  man,  who  caresses  the  people,  the  title  of 
Patriot,  we  must  examine  to  what  part  of  the  people 
he  directs  his  notice.  It  is  proverbially  said,  that 
he  who  dissembles  his  own  character,  may  be  known 
by  that  of  his  companions.  If  the  candidate  of  pa- 
tnotisni  endeavours  to  inftise  right  opinions  into  the 
higher  ranks,  and  by  their  influence  to  r^ulate  the 
lower ;  if  he  consorts  chiefly  with  the  wise,  the  tem- 
perate, the  r^ular,  and  the  virtuous,  his  love  of  the 
people  may  be  rational  and  honest.  But  if  his  first 
or  prindpal  application  be  to  the  indigent, '  who  are 
always  inflammable ;  to  the  weak,  who  are  naturally 
suspicious ;  to  the  ignorant,  who  are  eanly  misled  ; 
and  to  the  profligate,  who  have  iio  hope  hut  from 
mischief  and  confusion  ;  let  his  love  of  the  people  be 
DO  longer  boasted.  No  man  can  reasonably  be  thought 
a  lover  of  his  country,  for  roasting  an  ox,  or  burning  a 
boot,  or  attending  the  meeting  at  Mile-End,  or  regis- 
tering his  name  in  the  Lumber  Troop.  He  may, 
among  the  drunkards,  be  a  hearty  fellow,  and  among 
sober  handicraflsmen,  a  free-spoken  gentleman  ;  but 
he  must  have  some  better  distinction  before  he  is  a 
Patriot. 

A  Patriot  is  always  ready  to  countenance  the  just 
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claiins,  and  animate  the  reasonable  hopes  of  the  peo- 
])le  ;  he  reminds  them  frequently  of  their  rights,  and 
stimulates  them  to  resent  encroachments,  and  to  mul- 
tiply securities. 

But  all  this  may  be  done  in  appearance,  without 
real  patriotism.  He  that  raises  lalse  hopes  to  serve 
a  present  purpose,  only  makes  a  way  for  disappoint- 
ment and  discontent.  He  who  promises  to  endea^ 
vour,  what  he  knows  his  endeavours  unable  to  effect, 
means  only  to  delude  his  followers  by  an  empty  cla- 
mour of  inefl^ctual  zeaL 

A  true  Patriot  is  no  lavish  promiser  :  he  under- 
takes not  to  shorten  parliaments ;  to  repeal  laws ; 
or  to  change  the  mode  of  representation,  transmitted 
by  our  ancestors :  he  knows  that  futurity  is  not  in 
his  power,  and  that  all  times  are  not  alike  favourable 
to  change. 

Much  less  does  he  make  a  vague  and  indefinite 
promise  of  obeying  the  mandates  of  his  constituents. 
He  knows  the  prejudices  of  faction,  and  the  incon- 
stancy of  the  multitude.  He  would  first  enquire, 
how  the  opinion  of  his  constituents  shaU  be  taken. 
Popular  instructions  are  commonly  the  work,  not  of 
the  wise  and  steady,  but  the  violent  and  rash  ;  meet- 
ings held  for  directing  representatives  are  seldom  at- 
tended but  by  the  idle  and  the  dissolute ;  and  he  is 
not  without  suspicion,  that  of  his  constituents,  as  of 
otiier  numbers  of  men,  the  smaller  part  may  often  be 
the  wiser. 

He  considers  himself  as  deputed  to  promote  the 
publick  good,  and  to  preserve  his  constituents,  with 
the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  not  only  from  being  hurt 
by  others,  but  from  hurting  themselves. 
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The  common  marks  of  patriotism  having  been  ex- 
amined, and  shown  to  be  such  as  artifice  may  coun- 
terfeit, or  folly  misapply,  it  cannot  be  improp^  to  con- 
sider, whether  there  are  not  some  characteristical 
modes  of  speaking  or  acting,  which  may  prove  a  man 

to  be  NOT    A   PATRIOT. 

In  this  enquiry,  perhaps  clearer  evidence  may  be 
discovered,  and  firmer  persuasion  attained;  for  it  is 
commonly  easier  to  know  what  is  wrong -than  what  is 
right ;  to  find  what  we  should  avoid,  than  what  we 
should  pursue. 

As  vrar  is  one  of  the  heaviest  of  nadonal  evils,  a 
calamity  in  which  every  species  of  misery  is  involved ; 
as  it  sets  the  general  safety  to  hazard,  suspends  com- 
merce, and  desolates  the  country  ;  as  it  exposes  great 
numbers  to  hardships,  dangers,  captivity,  and  death  ; 
no  man,  who  desires  the  puhlick  prosperity,  will  in- 
flame general  resentment  by  aggravating  minute 
injuries,  or  enforcing  disputable  rights  of  little  im- 
portance. 

It  may  therefore  be  safely  pronounced,  that  those 
men  are  no  Patriots,  who,  when  the  national  honour 
was  vindicated  in  the  sight  of  Europe,  and  the  Spa- 
niards having  invaded  what  they  call  their  own,  had 
shrunk  to  a  disavowal  of  their  attempt  and  a  relax- 
ation of  their  claim,  would  still  have  instigated  us  to 
a  war  f&r  a  bleak  and  barren  ^wt  in  the  Magellanick 
ocean,-  of  which  no  use  could  be  made,  unless  it  were 
a  place  of  exile  for  the  hypocrites  of  patriotism , 

Yet  let  it  not  be  foi^tten,  that,  by  the  howling 
violence  of  patriotic  rage,  the  nation  was  for  a  time 
exasperated  to  such  madness,  that  for  a  barren  rock, 
under  a  stormy  sky,  we  might  have  now  been  fighting 
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and  dying,  had  not  our  competitors  beeth  wiser  than 
ourselves;  and  those  who  are  now  courting  the  favour 
of  the  people  by  noisy  professions  of  publick  spirit, 
would,  while  they  were  counting  the  profits  of  their 
artifice,  have  enjoyed  the  patriotick  pleasure  of  hear" 
ing  sometimes,  that  thousands  had  been  slaughtered 
in  a  battle,  and  sometimes  that  a  navy  had  been  dis-. 
peopled  by  poisoned  air  and  corrupted  food. 

He  that  wishes  to  see  his  country  robbed  of  its 
rights  cannot  be  a  patiiot. 

"That  man  therefore  is  no  patriot,  wlra  justifies  the 
ridiculous  claims  of  American  usui^tion ;  who  en- 
deavours to  deprive  the  nation  of  its  natural  and  law- 
ful authority  over  its  own  colonies;  those  colonies, 
which  were  settled  under  English  protection ;  were 
constituted  by  an  English  charter ;  and  have  been  de- 
fended by  English  arms. 

To  suppose,  that  by  sending  out  a  oolony,  the  na- 
tion established  an  independent  power ;  that  when, 
by  indulgence  and  favour,  emigrants  are  become  rich, 
they  shall  not  contribute  to  their  own  defence,  but 
at  their  own  pleasure ;  and  that  they  shall  not  be 
included,  like  millions  of  their  fellow-sulgects,  in 
the  general  system  of  representation  ;  involves  such 
an  accumulation  of  absurdity,  as  nothing  but  the 
show  of  patriotism  could  palliate. 

He  that  accepts  protection,  stipulates  obedience^ 
We  have  always  protected  the  Americans ;  we  may 
therefore  subject,  them  to  government- 

The  less  is  included  in  the  greater.  That  power 
which  can  take  away  life,  may  seize  upon  property. 
The  parliament  may  enact  for  America  a  law  of  ca- 
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pital  punidiment ;  it  may  therefore  establish  a  mode 
and  proportion  of  taxation. 

But  there  are  some  who  lament  the  state  of  the 
pow  Bo8t<Hiiui8,  because  they  cannot  all  be  supposed 
to  have  ccHnmitted  acts  of  rebellion,  yet  all  are  in- 
Tolved  in  the  penalty  imposed.  This,  they  say,  is  to 
violate  the  first  rule  of  justice,  by  condemning  the 
innooest  to  suffer  with  the  guilty. 

This  deserves  some  notice,  as  it  seems  dictated  by 
equity  and  humanity,  however  it  may  raise  ctmtempt 
by  the  ignorance  which  it  betrays  of  the  state  of  man, 
and  the  system  of  things.  That  the  innocent  should 
be  confounded  with  the  guilty,  is  undoubtedly  an 
evil ;  but  it  is  an  evil  which  no  care  or  caution  can 
prevent.  National  crimes  require  national  punish- 
ments, of  whidi  many  must  necessarily  have  their 
part,  who  have  not  incurred  them  by  personal  guilt. 
If  rebels  should  fortify  a  town,  tlie  cannon  of  lawful 
authority  will  endanger  equally  the  harmless  burghois 
and  the  criminal  garrison. 

In  some  cases,  those  suffer  most  who  are  least  in- 
tended to  be  hurt.  If  the  French,  in  the  late  war, 
had  taken  an  English  city,  and  permitted  the  natives 
to  keep  their  dwellings,  bow  could  it  have  be^  reco- 
vered, but  by  the  slaughter  of  our  iriends  ?  A  bomb 
might  as  well  destroy  an  Snglishman  as  a  French- 
man ;  and  by  famine  we  know  that  the  inhalntants 
would  be  the  first  that  should  perish. 

This  infiiction  <^  promiscuous  evil  may  therefore 
be  lamented,  but  cumot  be  blamed.  The  power  of 
lawful  government  must  be  maintained;  and  the 
miseries  which  rebellion  produces  can  be  charged 
only  on  the  rebels. 
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TLat  man,  likewise,  is  not  a  Patriot,  who  denies 
his  gorernours  their  due  praise,  and  who  conceals 
from  the  people  the  benefits  which  they  receive. 
Those,  therefore,  can  lay  no  claim  to  this  illustrious 
appellataon,  who  impute  want  of  publick  spirit  to 
the  late  parliament ;  an  assembly  of  men,  whom,  not- 
withstanding some  fluctuation  of  counsel,  and  some 
weakness  of  agency,  the  nation  must  always  remem- 
ber with  gratitude,  since  it  is  indebted  to  them  for  a 
very  ample  concession  in  the  resignation  of  protec- 
tions, and  a  wise  and  honest  attempt  to  improve  the 
constitution,  in  the  new  judicature  instituted  for  the 
trial  of  elections. 

TTie  right  of  protection,  which  might  be  necessary 
when  it  was  first  claimed,  and  wa^  very  consistent 
with  that  liberality  of  immunities  in  which  the  feudal 
constitution  delighted,  was,  by  its  nature,  liable  to 
abuse,  and  bad  in  reality  been  sometimes  misapplied, 
to  the  evasion  of  the  law,  and  the  defeat  of  justice. 
The  evil  was  perhaps  not  adequate  to  the  clamour  ; 
nor  is  it  very  certain,  that  the  possible  good  of  this 
privilege  was  not^more  than  equal  to  the  possible 
evil.  It  is,  however,  plain,  that  whether  they  gave 
any  thing  or  not  to  the  publick,  they  at  least  lost 
something  from  themselves.  They  divested  their 
dignity  of  a  very  splendid  distinction,  and  showed 
that  they  were  more  willing  than  their  predecessors 
to  stand  on  a  level  with  their  fellow-subjects. 

The  new  mode  of  trying  elections,  if  it  be  found 
effectual,  will  diffuse  its  consequences  further  than 
seems  yet  to  be  foreseen.  It  is,  I  believe,  generally 
considered  as  advantageous  only  to  those  who  claim 
seats  in  parliament ;  but,  if  to  choose  representatives 
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be  one  of  the  most  valuable  rights  of  Englishmen, 
every  voter  must  consider  that  law  as  adding  to  his 
happiness,  vrhich  makes  his  suffrage  efficacious ;  since 
it  was  vain  to  choose,  while  the  election  could  be  con- 
trolled by  any  other  power. 

With  what  imperious  contempt  of  ancient  rights, 
and  what  audaciousness  of  arbitrary  authority  former 
parliaments  have  judged  the  disputes  about  elections, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  relate.  The  claim  of  a  candidate, 
and  the  right  of  electors,  are  said  scarcely  to  have 
been,  even  in  appearance,  referred  to  consdence ;  but 
to  have  been  decided  by  party,  by  passion,  by  preju- 
dice, or  by  frolick.  To  have  friends  in  the  borough' 
was  of  little  use  to  him,  who  wanted  friends  in  the 
house ;  a  pretence  was  easily  found  to  evade  a  majo- 
rity, and  the  seat  was  at  last  bis,  that  was  chosen  not 
by  his  electors,  but  his  fellow-senators. 

Thus  the  nation  was  insulted  with  a  mock  election, 
and  the  parliament  was  filled  with  spurious  represen- 
tatives ;  one  of  the  most  important  claims,  that  of 
right  to  dt  in  the  supreme  council  of  the  kingdom, 
was  debated  in  jest,  and  no  man  could  be  confident  of 
success  firom  thejusticeof  his  cause. 

A  disputed  election  is  now  tried  with  the  same 
scrupulousness  and  solemnity,  as  any  other  title. 
The  candidate  that  has  deserved  well  of  his  neigh- 
bours, may  now  be  certain  of  enjoying  the  efect  of 
their  approbation ;  and  the  elector,  who  has  votetl  ho- 
nestly for  known  merit,  may  be  certain  that  be  has 
not  voted  in  vain. 

Such  was  the  parliament,  which  some  of  those,  who 
are  now  aspiring  to  sit  in  another,  have  taught  the 
rabble  to  consider  as  an  unlawful  convention  of  men. 
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worthless,  venal,  and  prostitute,  slaves  of  the  court, 
and  tyrants  of  the  people. 

That  the  next  House  of  Commons  may  act  upon 
the  principles  of  the  last,  with  more  constant^  and 
higher  spirit,  must  be  the  wish  of  all  who  wish  wdl  to 
the  publick ;  and  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  nation  will  recover  firom  its  delusion,  and 
unite  in  a  general  abhorrence  of  those  who,  by  de- 
ceiving the  credulous  with  fictitious  mischiefs,  over- 
bearing the  weak  by  audacity  of  &Isehood,  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  ignorance,  and  flattering  the 
vanity  of  meanness,  by  slandering  honesty  and  insult- 
ing dignity,  have  gathered  round  them  whatever  the 
kingdom  can  supply  of  base,  and  gross,  and  profligate ; 
and,  raised  by  merit  to  this  bad  eminence,  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  name  of  patriots. 
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AH 

A  N  S  W  E  R 

TO   THE 

RESOLUTIONS    AND   ADDRES 

OF   THE 

AMERICAN   CONGRESS. 
1775. 


In  all  the  parts  of  hnmaii  knowledge,  whether  ter- 
minating in  science  merely  speculatire,  or  opera- 
ting upon  life  private  or  civil,  are  admitted  some  fun- 
damental principles,  or  common  axioms,  which  being 
generally  received  are  little  doubted,  and  being  little 
doubted  have  been  rarely  proved. 

Of  these  gratuitous  and  acknowledged  truths  it 
is  often  the  fate  to  become  less  evident  by  endea- 
vours to  explain  them,  however  necessary  such  en- 
deavours may  be  made  by  the  misapprehensions  of 
absurdity,  or  the  sophistries  of  interest.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  prove  the  piinciples  of  science ;  because 
notions  cannot  always  be  found  more  intelligible 
than  those  which  are  questioned.  It  is  difficult  to 
prove  the  prindples  of  practice,  because  they  have 
for  the  most  part  not  been  discovered  by  investiga- 
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tion,  but  obtruded  by  experience ;  and  the  de- 
monstrator will  find,  after  an  operose  deduction,  that 
be  bas  been  trying  to  make  that  seen  which  can  be 
only  felt. 

Of  this  kind  is  tbe  position,  that  "  the  supreme 
power  of  every  community  bas  the  right  of  requir- 
ing from  all  its  subjects,  such  contributions  as  are 
necessary  to  the  publick  safety  or  publick  pro- 
sperity," which  was  considered  by  all  mankind  as 
comprising  the  primary  and  essential  condition  of  all 
political  society,  till  it  became  disputed  by  those 
zealots  of  anarchy,  who  have  denied  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  Britain  the  right  of  taxing  the  American 
Colonies. 

In  favour  of  this  exemption  of  the  Americans  from 
the  authority  of  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  the  do- 
minion, of  their  mother-country,  very  loud  clamours 
have  been  raised,  and  many  wild  assertions  advanced, 
which  by  such  as  borrow  their  opinions  ftom  the 
reigning  fashion  have  been  admitted  as  arguments ; 
and  what  is  strange,  though  their  tendency  is  to  lessen 
English  honour,  and  English  power,  have  been  heard 
by  Englishmen  with  a  wish  to  find  them  true.  Pas- 
sion has  in  its  first  violence  controlled  interest,  as 
the  eddy  for  a  while  runs  against  tbe  stre^. 

To  be  prejudiced  ia  always  to  be  weak  ;  yet  there 
.  are  prejudices  so. near  to  laudable,  that  they  have 
been  often  praised,  and  are  always  pardoned.  To 
love  their  country  has  been  considered  as  virtue  in 
men,  whose  love  could  not  be  otherwue  than  blind, 
because  their  preference  was  made  without  a  com- 
parison ;  but  it  has  never  been  my  fortune  to  find, 
either  in  andent  or  modem  writers,  any  honourable 
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mention  of  those,  who  hare  with  equal  blindness 
hated  their  countiy. 

These  antipatriotick  prejudices  are  the  abortions 
of  folly  impregiiated  by  faction^  which  being  pro- 
duced against  the  standing  order  of  nature,  have  not 
strength  sufficient  for  long  life.  They  are  bom  only 
to  scream  and  perish,  and  leave  those  to  contempt  or 
detestation,  whose  kindness  was  employed  to  nurse 
them  into  mischief. 

To  perplex  the  opinion  of  the  publick  many  arti- 
fices have  been  used,  which,  as  usually  happens  when 
falsehood  is  to  be  maint^ned  by  fraud,  lose  their 
force  by  counteracting  one  another. 

The  nation  is  sometimes  to  be  mollified  by  a  ten- 
der  tale  of  men,  who  fled  from  tyranny  to  rocks  and 
deserts,  and  is  persuaded  to  lose  all  claims  of  justice, 
and  all  sense  of  dignity,  in  compassion  for  a  harm- 
less people,  who  having  worked  hard  for  tnead  in 
a  wild  country,  and  obtained  by  the  slow  pro- 
gression of  manual  industry  the  accommodations  of 
life,  are  now  invaded  by  unprecedented  oppression, 
and  plundered  of  their  properties  by  the  harpies  of 
taxation. 

We  are  told  how  their  industry  is  obstructed  by 
unnatural  restraints,  and  their  trade  confined  by  ri- 
gorous prohibitions ;  how  they  are  forbidden  to  enjoy 
the  products  of  their  own  soil,  to  manufacture  the 
materials  which  nature  spreads  before  them,  or  to 
carry  their  own  goods  to  the  nearest  market:  and 
surely  the  generofflty  of  English  virtue  wiU  never 
heap  new  weight  upon  those  that  are  already  over- 
laden; will  never  delight  in  that  dominion,  which 
cannot  be  exercised  but  by  cruelty  and  outrage. 
M  2 
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But  while  we  are  melting  in  silent  sorrow,  and  in 
the  transports  of  delirious  pity  dropping  hoth  the 
sword  and  balance  from  our  bands,  another  friend  of 
the  Americans  thinks  it  better  to  awaken  another 
passion,  and  tries  to  alarm  our  interest,  or  excite 
our  veneratioo,  by  accounts  of  their  greatness  and 
their  opidence,  of  the  fertility  of  their  land,  and  the 
splendour  of  their  towns.  We  then  begin  to  con- 
sider the  question  with  more  evenness  of  mind,  are 
ready  to  <x>nclude  that  those  restaictions  are  not  very 
oppressive  which  have  been  found  consistent  with 
this  speedy  growth  of  prosperity ;  and  be^n  to  think 
it  reasonable  that  they,  who  thus  flourish  under  the 
protection  of  our  government,  should  contribute 
something  towards  its  expence. 

But  we  are  soon  told  that  the  Americans,  however 
wealthy,  cannot  be  taxed;  that  they  are  the  de- 
scendants of  men  who  left  all  for  liberty,  and  tnat 
they  have  constantly  preservetl  the  principles  and 
stubbornness  of  their  progenitors ;  that  they  are  too 
obstinate  for  persuasion,  and  too  powerful  for  con- 
straint ;  that  they  will  laugh  at  argument,  and  defeat 
violence ;  that  the  continent  of  North  America  con- 
tains three  millions,  not  of  men  merely,  -  but  of 
Whigs,  of  Whigs  fierce  for  liberty,  and  disdainful  of 
dominion ;  that  they  multiply  with  the  fecundity  of 
their  own  rattlesnakes,  so  that  every  quarter  of  a 
century  doubles  their  numbers. 

Men  accustomed  to  tliink  themselves  masters  do 
not  love  to  be  threatened.  This  talk  is,  I  hope,  com- 
monly thrown  away,  or  raises  passions  difierent  from 
those  which  it  was  intended  to  excite.  Instead  of 
terrifying  the  English  hearer  to  tame  acquiescence,  it 
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disposes  him  to  hasten  the  experimeDt  of  bending 
obstinacy  before  it  is  become  yet  more  obdurate,  and 
convinces  him  that  it  is  necessary  to  attack  a  nation 
thus  proli6ck  while  we  may  yet  hope  to  prevail. 
When  he  is  told  through  what  extent  of  territory  we 
must  travel  to  subdue  them,  he  recollects  how  far,  a 
fevF  years  ago,  we  travelled  in  their  defence.  When 
it  is  urged  that  they  will  shoot  up  like  the  hydra,  he 
naturally  coo^ders  bow  the  hydra  was  destroyed. 

Nothing  dejects  a  trader  like  the  interruption  of 
his  pro6ts  A  commercial  people,  however  magna- 
nimous, shrinks  at  the  thought  of  declining  traffick, 
and  an  unfavourable  balance.  The  effect  of  this 
terrour  has  been  tried.  We  have  been  stunned  with 
the  importance  of  oiu:  American  commerce,  and 
heard  of  merchants  with  warehouses  that  are  never  to 
be  emptied,  and  of  manufacturers  starving  for  want 
of  work. 

That  our  commerce  with  America  'is  profitable, 
however  less  than  ostentation?  or  deceitful  estimates 
have  made  it,  and  that  it  is  our  interest  to  preserve 
it,  has  never  been  denied ;  but  surely  it  will  most 
effectually  be  preserved,  by  being  kept  always  in 
our  own  power.  Concessions  may  promote  it  for  a 
moment,  but  superiority  only  can  ensure  its  contii- 
nuance.  There  will  always  be  a  part,  and  always 
a  very  large  part  of  every  community  that  have  no 
care  but  for  themselves,,  and  whose  care  for  them- 
selves reaches  little  farther  than  impatience  of  im- 
mediate pain,  and  eagerness  for  the  nearest  good. 
The  blind  are  said  to  feel  with  pecuUar  nicety. 
They  who  look  but  little  into  futurity,  have  per- 
haps the  quickest  sensation  of  the  present    A  mer- 
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cbant's  desire  is  not  of  glory,  but  of  gain;  not  of 
publick  wealth,  but  of  private  emolument ;  he  is 
therefore  rarely  to  be  ccnsulted  about  war  and 
peace,  or  any  designs  of  wide  extent  and  distant 
consequence. 

Yet  this,  like  other  general  characters,  will  some- 
times fail.  The  traders  of  Birmingham  have  rescued 
themselves  from  all  imputation  of  narrow  selfishness 
by  a  manly  recommendation  to  parliament  of  the 
lights  and  dignity  of  their  native  country. 

To  these  men  I  do  not  intend  to  ascribe  an  ab- 
surd and  enthusiastick  contempt  of  interest,  but  to 
give  them  the  rational  and  jnst  praise  of  distinguish- 
ing real  from  seeming  good,  of  being  able  to  see 
through  the  cloud  of  interposing  difficulties,  to  the 
lasting  and  solid  happiness  of  victory  aiild  settle- 
ment. 

Lest  all  these  topicks  of  persuasion  should  £til, 
the  greater  actor  of  patriotism  has  tried  another,  in 
which  terrour  and  pity  are  happily  combined,  not 
without  a  proper  superaddition  of  that  admiration 
which  latter  ages  have  brought  into  the  drama. 
The  heroes  of  Boston,  he  tells  us,  if  the  stamp  act 
had  not  been  repealed,  would  have  left  their  town, 
their  port,  and  their  trade,  have  resigned  the 
splendour  of  opulence,  and  quitted  the  delights  of 
neighbourhood,  to  disperse  themselves  over  the 
country,  where  they  would  till  the  ground,  and 
fish  in  the  rivers,  and  range  the  mountains,  and  BE 
FREE. 

These  surely  are  brave  words.  If  the  mere  sound 
of  freedom  can  operate  thus  powerfully,  let  no  man 
hereafter  doubt  the  story  of  the  Pied  Piper.     The 
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reintmal  of  the  people  of  Boston  into  the  country 
seema  even  to  the  Congress  not  only  difficult  in  its 
execution,  but  important  in  its  consequences.  Tbe 
difficulty  of  execution  is  best  known  to  the  Bosto- 
nian  themselves ;  the  consequence,  alas !  will  only 
be,  that  they  will  leave  good  bouses  to  wiser  men. 

Yet  before  they  quit  the  comforts  of  a  warm  home 
for  the  sounding  something  which  they  think  better. 
he  cannot  be  thought  their  enemy  who  advises  them 
to  consider  well  whether  they  shall  find  it.  By  turn- 
ing fishermen  or  hunters,  woodmen  or  shepherds, 
they  may  become  wild,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  con- 
ceive them  free ;  for  who  can  be  more  a  slave  than  he 
that  is  driven  by  force  from  the  comforts  of  life,  is 
compelled  to  leave  his  house  to  a  casual  comer,  and 
whatever  be  does,  or  wherever  he  wanders,  finds  every 
moment  some  new  testimony  of  his  own  subjection  ? 
If  choice  of  evil  be  freedom,  tbe  felon  in  the  galleys 
has  his  option  of  labour  or  of  stripes.  The  Bostoniau 
may  quit  his  house  to  starve  in  the  fields ;  his  d<^ 
may  refuse  to  set,  and  smart  under  the  lasb,  and 
they  may  then  congratulate  each  other  upon  the 
smiles  of  liberty,  profuse  of  bliss  and  pregnant 
•with  delight. 

To  treat  such  designs  as  serious,  would  be  to  think 
too  contemptuously  of  Bostonian  understandings. 
Tbe  artifice  indeed  is  not  new :  tbe  blusterer  who 
threatened  in  vain  to  destroy  his  opponent,  has  some- 
times obtained  his  end,  by  making  it  believed  that  - 
he  would  bang  himself. 

But  terrours  and  pity  are  not  the  only  means  by- 
which  the  taxation  of  the  Americans  is  opposed. 
There  are  those  who  profess  to  use  them  only  as 
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auxiliaries  to  reason  and  justice,  who  tell  us,  that  to 
tax  the  Colonies  is  usurpation  and  oppression,  an  in- 
vasion  of  natural  apd  legal  rights,  and  a  violation  of 
those  principles  which  support,  the  constitution  of 
English  government. 

This  question  is  of  great  importance.  That  the 
Americans  are  ahle  to  bear  taxation  is  indubitable ; 
that  their  refusal  may  be  overruled  is  highly  pro- 
bable ;  but  power  is  no  sufficient  evidence  of  truth. 
Let  us  examine  our  own  claim,  and  the  objections  of 
the  recusants,  with  caution  proportioned  to  the  event 
of  the  decision,  which  must  convict  one  part  of  rob- 
bery, or  the  other  of  rebellion. 

A  tax  is  a  payment  exacted  by  authority  from  part 
of  the  community  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  From 
whom,  and  in  what  proportion  such  payment  shall 
be  required,  and  to  what  uses  it  shall  be  applied, 
those  only  M'e  to  judge  to  whom  government  is  in- 
trusted. In  the  British  dominions  taxes  are  appor- 
tioned, levied,  and  appropriated  by  the  'states  assem- 
bled in  parliament 

Of  every  empire  all  the  subordinate  communities 
are  liable  to  taxation,  beciause  they  all  share  the  be- 
nefits of  government,  and  therefore  ought  all  to  bur- 
nish their  proportion  of  the  expence. 

This  the  Americans  have  never  openly  denied. 
That  it  is  their  duty  to  pay  the  costs  of  their  own 
safety  they  seem  to  admit ;  nor  do  they  refuse  their 
contribution  to  the  exigencies,  whatever  they  may 
be,  of  the  British  empire ;  but  they  make  this  parti- 
cipation of  the  publick  burden  a  duty  of  very  un- 
certain extent,  and  imperfect  obligation,  a  duty  tein- 
porary,  occasional,  and  elective,  of  which  they  re-! 
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serve  to  themselres  the  right  of  settling  the  degree, 
the  time,  and  the  duration,  of  judging  when  it  may 
be  required,  and  when  it  has  been  performed. 

They  allow  to  the  supreme  power  nothing  more 
than  the  liberty  of  notifying  to  them  its  demands  or 
its  necessities.  Of  this  notification  they  profess  to 
think  for  themselves,  how  far  it  shall  influence  their 
counsels,  and  of  the  necessities  alleged,  how  far  they 
shall  endeavour  to  relieve  them.  They  assume  the 
exclusive  power  of  settling  not  only  the  mode  but  the 
quantity  of  this  payment.  They  are  ready  to  co-op- 
rate  with  all  the  other  dominions  of  the  king;  but 
they  will  co-operate  by  no  means  which  they  do  not 
like,  and  at  no  greater  charge  than  they  are  wilhng 
to  bear. 

This  claim,  wild  as  it  may  seem,  this  claim,  which 
supposes  dominion  without  authority,  and  subjects 
without  subordination,  has  found  among  the  libertines 
of  policy  many  clamorous  and  hardy  vindicators.  The 
laws  of  nature,  the  rights  of  humanity,  the  faitli  of 
charters,  the  danger  of  liberty,  the  encroachments  of 
usurpation,  have  been  thundered  in  our  ears,  some- 
times by  interested  faction,  and  sometiiDes  by  honest 
stupidity. 

It  is  said  by  Fontenelle,  that  if  twenty  philoso- 
phers shall  resolutely  deny  that  the  presence  of  the 
sun  makes  the  day,  he  will  not  despair  but  whole 
nations  may  adopt  the  opinion.  So  many  political 
dogmatists  have  denied  to  the  Mother-country  the 
power  of  taxing  the  Colonies,  and  have  enforced  their 
denial  with  so  much  violence  of  outcry,  that  their 
sect  is  already  very  numerous,  and  the  publick  voice 
suspends  its  decision. 
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In  moral  and  political  questions  the  contest  be- 
tween interest  and  justice  has  been  often  tedious 
and  often  fierce,  but  perhaps  it  never  happened  before, 
that  justice  found  much  opposition  with  interest  on 
her  side. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  this  enquiry,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  how  a  Colony  is  constituted,  what  are  the 
terms  of  migration  as  dictated  by  nature,  or  settled  by 
compact,  and  what  social  or  politick  lights  the  man 
loses,  or  acquires,  that  leaves  his  country  to  establish 
himself  in  a  distant  plantation. 

Of  two  modes  of  migration  the  history  of  man- 
kind informs  us,  and  so  i^  as  I  can  yet  discover,  of 
two  only. 

In  countries  where  life  was  yet  unadjusted,  and 
policy  unformed,  it  sometimes  happened  that  by  the 
dissensions  of  heads  of  families,  by  the  ambition  of 
daring  adventurers,  by  some  accidental  pressure  of 
distress,  or  by  the  mere  discontent  of  idleness,  one 
part  of  the  community  broke  off  from  the  rest,  and 
numbers,  greater  or  smaller,  forsook  their  habitations, 
put  themselves  under  the  command  of  some  favourite 
of  fortune,  and  with  or  without  the  consent  of  their 
countrymen  or  governors,  went  out  to  see  what  better 
regions  they  could  occupy,  and  in  what  place,  by 
conquest  or  by  treaty,  they  could  gain  a  habitation. 

Sons  of  enterprise  like  these,  who  committed  to 
their  own  swords  their  hopes  and  their  lives,  when 
they  left  their  country,  became  another  nation,  with 
designs,  and  prospects,  and  interests,  of  their  own. 
They  looked  back  no  more  to  their  former  home ; 
they  expected  no  help  from  those  whom  they  had 
left  behind ;  if  they  conquered,  they  conquered  for 
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themselves ;  if  they  were  destroyed,  they  were  not  by 
any  other  power  either  lamented  or  revenged. 

Of  thb  kind  seem  to  have  been  all  the  migrations 
of  the  early  world,  whether  historical  or  &hulou9,  and 
of  this  kind  were  the  eruptions  of  those  nations  which 
from  the  North  invaded  the  Roman  empire,  and  filled 
Europe  with  new  soverfflgnties. 

But  when  by  the  gradual  admisdon  of  wiser  laws 
and  gentler  manners,  society  became  more  compacted 
and  better  regulated,  it  was  found  that  the  power  of 
every  people  consisted  in  union,  produced  by  one 
common  interest,  and  operating  in  joint  efforts  and 
consistent  counsels. 

From  this  time  independence  perceptibly  wasted 
away.  No  part  of  the  nation  was  permitted  to  act 
for  itselE  All  now  had  the  same  enemies  and  the 
same  friends ;  the  government  protected  individuals, 
and  individuals  were  required  to  refer  their  designs 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  government. 

By  this  principle  it  is,  that  states  are  formed  and 
consolidated.  Every  man  is  taught  to  consider  his 
own  happiness  as  combined  with  the  pnhlick  pro- 
sperity, and  to  think  himself  great  and  powerful, 
in  proportion  to  the  greatness  and  power  of  his 
govern  ours. 

Had  the  Western  continent  been  discovered  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  tenth  century,  when  all  the 
northern  world  was  in  motion ;  and  had  navigation 
been  at  that  time  suffidently  advanced  to  make  so 
long  a  passage  easily  practicable,  there  is  little  reason 
for  doubting  but  the  intumescence  of  nations  would 
have  found  its  vent,  like  all  other  expansive  violence, 
where  there  was  least  resistance ;  and  that  Huns  and 
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Vandals,  instead  of  fighting  their  way  to  the  south 
of  Europe,  would  have  gone  by  thousands  and  by 
myriads  under  their  Eeveral  chie£i  to  take  possession 
of  regions  smiling  with  pleasure  and  waving  with 
fertility,  from  which  the  naked  inhabitants  were  un- 
able to  repel  them. 

Every  expedition  would  in  those  days  of  laxity 
have  produced  a  distinct  and  independent  state. 
The  Scandinavian  h^oes  might  have  divided  the 
couutry  among  them,  and  have  spread  the  feudal 
subdivision  of  reality  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the 
Pacifidc  Ocean. 

But  Columbus  came  five  or  six  hundred  years  too 
late  for  the  candidates  of  sovereignty.  When  he 
formed  his  project  of  discovery,  the  fluctuations  of  mi- 
litary turbulence  had  subsided,  and  Europe  b^an 
to  regain  a  settled  form,  by  established  government 
and  regular  subordination.  No  man  could  any 
longer  erect  himself  into  a  chieftain,  and  lead  out 
bis  fellow  subjects  by  his  own  authority  to  plunder 
or  to  war.  He  that  committed  any  act  of  hostility 
by  land  or  sea,  without  the  commission  of  some 
acknowledged  sovereign,  was  copsidered  by  all  man- 
kind as  a  robber  or  pirate,  names  which  were  now 
of  little  credit,  and  of  which  therefore  no  man  was 
ambitious. 

Columbus  in  a  remoter  titpe  would  have  found  his 
way  to  some  discontented  Lord,  or  some  younger 
brother  of  a  petty  sovereign,  who  would  have  taken 
fire  at  his  proposal,  and  have  quickly  kindled  with 
equal  heat  a  troop  of  followers :  they  would  have 
built  ships,  or  have  seized  them,  and  have  wandered 
with  him  at  all  adventures  as  far  as  they  could  keep 
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hope  in  their  company.  But  the  age  being  now  past 
of  vagrant  excursion  and  fortuitous  hoBtUity,  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  travelling  li-om  court  to  court, 
scorned  and  repulsed  as  a  wild  projector,  an  idle  pro- 
miser  of  kingdoms  in  the  clouds :  nor  has  any  part  of 
the  world  yet  had  reason  to  rejoice  that  he  found  at 
last,  reception  and  employment. 

lu  the  same  year,  in  a  year  hitherto  disastrous  to 
mankind,  by  the  Portuguese  was  discovered  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Indies,  and  by  the  Spaniards  the  coast  of 
America.  The  nations  of  Europe  were  fired  with 
boundless  expectations,  and  the  discoverers  pursuing 
their  enterprise,  made  conquests  in  both  hemispheres 
of  wide  extent.  But  the  adventurers  were  not  con- 
tented with  plunder:  though  they  took  gold  and 
silver  to  themselves,  they  seized  islands  and  king- 
doms in  the  name  of  their  sovereign^.  When  a  new 
r^on  was  gained,  a  govemour  was  appointed  by  that 
power  which  had  given  the  commission  to  the  con- 
queror; nor  have  I  met  with  any  European  but 
Stukeley  of  XiOndon  that  formed  a  design  of  exalting 
himself  in  the  newly  found  countries  to  independent 
dominion. 

To  secure  a  conquest,  it  Was  always  necessary  to 
plant  a  colony,  and  territories  thus  occupied  and  set- 
tled were  rightly  considered  as  mere  extensions,  fx 
processes  of  empire ;  as  ramifications  which,  by  the 
circuhition  of  one  publick  interest,  communicated 
with  the  original  source  of  dominion,  and  which  were 
kept  flourishing  and  spreading  by  the  radical  vigom: 
of  the  Mother-country. 

The  Colonies  of  England  differ  no  otherwise  from 
those  of  other  nations,  than  as  the  English  constitu- 
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tioD  differs  from  theirs.  All  gov^ninent  is  ulti- 
mately and  essentially  absolute,  but  subordinate 
societies  may  have  more  immunities,  or  individuals 
greater  liberty,  as  the  operations  of  goTemment  are 
differently  conducted.  An  Englishman  in  the  com- 
roon  course  of  life  and  action  feels  no  restraint.  An 
English  Colony  has  very  liberal  powers  of  r^ulating 
its  own  manners  and  adjusting  its  own  affairs.  But 
an  English  individual  may  by  the  supreme  authority 
be  deprived  of  liberty,  and  a  Colony  divested  of  its 
powers,  for  reasons  of  which  that  authority  is  the 
only  judge. 

In  sovereignty  there  are  no  gradations.  There 
may  be  limited  royalty,  there  may  be  limited  con- 
sulship; but  there  can  be  no  limited  government. 
There  must  in  every  society  be  some  power  or  other 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  which  admits  no  re- 
strictions, which  pervades  the  whole  mass  of  the 
community,  regulates  and  adjusts  all  subordination, 
enacts  laws  or  repeals  them,  erects  or  annuls  judica- 
tures, extends  or  contracts  privileges,  exempt  itself 
from  question  or  control,  and  bounded  only  by  phy- 
sical necessity. 

By  this  power,  wherever  it  subsists,  all  legislation 
and  jurisdiction  is  animated  and  maintained.  From 
this  all  legal  rights  are  emanations,  which,  whether 
equitably  or  not,  may  be  legally  recalled.  It  is  not 
infalliUe,  for  it  may  do  wrong  ;  but  it  is  irresistible, 
for  it  can  be  resisted  only  by  rebellion,  by  an  act 
which  makes  it  questionable  what  shall  be  thence- 
forward the  supreme  power. 

An  English  Colony  is  a  number  of  persons,  to 
whom  the  King  grants  a  charter,  permitting  tfaem  to 
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settle  in  some  distant  country,  and  enabling  them  to 
constitute  a  corporation,  enjoying  such  powers  as  the 
charter  grants,  to  be  administered  in  such  forms  as 
the  charter  prescribes.  As  a  corporation  they  make 
laws  for  tbemselves,  but  as  a  corporation  subsisting 
by  a  grant  from  higher  authority,  to  the  control  of 
that  authority  they  continue  subject 

As  men  are  placed  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
supreme  council  of  the  kingdom,  they  must  be  in- 
trusted with  ampl»  liberty  of  regulating  their  con- 
duct by  their  own  wisdom.  As  they  are  more  se- 
cluded from  easy  recourse  to  national  judicature, 
they  must  be  mare  extensively  commissioned  to  pass 
judgment  on  each  other. 

For  this  reason  our  more  important  and  opulent 
Colonies  see  the  appearance  and  feel  the  effect  of  a 
r^;ular  l^ielature,  which  in  some  places  has  acted  so 
long  with  unquestioned  authority,  that  it  has  for- 
gotten whence  that  authority  was  originally  derived. 

To  their  charters  the  colonies  owe,  like  other  cor- 
porations, their  political  existence.  The  solemnities 
of  legislation,  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
security  of  property,  are  all  bestowed  upon  them  by 
the  royal  grant.  Without  their  charter  there  would 
be  no  power  among  them,  by  which  any  law  could 
be  made,  or  duties  enjoined,  any  debt  recovered,  or 
criminal  punished. 

A  charter  is  a  grant  of  certain  powers  or  privi- 
l^B  given  to  a  part  of  the  community  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  whole,  and  is  therefore  liable  by  its 
nature  to  change  or  to  revocation.  Every  act  of  go- 
vernment aims  at  publick  good.  A  charter,  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  detrimental  to  the  nation. 
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is  to-be  repealed;  because  geueral  prospenty  must 
always  be  preferred  to  particular  interest.  If  a 
cbarter  be  used  to  evil  purposes,  it  is  forfeited,  as  the 
weapon  is  taken  away  which  is  injuriously  employed. 

The  charter  therefore  by  which  provincial  govern- 
ments are  constituted,  may  be  always  legally,  and 
where  it  is  either  inconvenient  in  its  nature  or  mis- 
applied in  its  use,  may  be  equitably  repealed;  by 
such  repeal  the  whole  fabrick  of  subordination  is 
immediately  destroyed,  and  the  constitution  sunk  at 
once  into  a  chaos :  the .  sodety  is  dissolved  into  a 
tumult  of  individuals,  without  authority  to  com- 
mand, or  obligation  to  obey ;  without  any  punish- 
ment of  wrongs  but  by  personal  resentment,  or  any 
protection  of  right  but  by  the  hand  of  the  possessor. 

A  Colony  is  to  the  Mother-country  as  a  member 
to  the  body,  deriving  its  action  and  its  strength  &om 
the  general  principle  of  vitality ;  receiving  from  the 
body,  and  communicating  to  it,  all  the  benefits  and 
evils  of  health  and  disea'se ;  liable  in  dangerous 
maladies  to  sharp  applications,  of  which  the  body 
however  must  partake  the  pain ;  and  exposed,  if  in- 
curably tainted,  to  amputation,  by  which  the  body 
likewise  will  be  mutilated. 

The  Mother-country  always  considers  the  Colo- 
nies thus  connected,  as  parts  of  itself ;  the  prosperity 
or  unhappiness  of  either  is  the  prosperity  or  uuhap- 
piness  of  both ;  not  perhaps  of  both  in  the  same  de- 
gree, for  the  body  may  subsist,  though  less  commo- 
diously,  without  a  limb,  but  the  limb  must  perish  if 
it  be  parted  from  the  body. 

Our  Colonies  therefore,  however  distant,  have 
been  hitherto  treated  as  constituent  parts  of  the 
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British  empire.  The  inhaUtants  incorporated  by 
English  charters,  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of 
EDglishmen.  They  are  governed  by  English  lawe, 
entitled  to  English  dignities,  regulated  by  English 
counsels,  an^  protected  by  English  arms;  and  it 
seems  to  follow  by  consequence  not  easily  avoided, 
that  they  are  subject  to  English  govemment,  and 
chargeable  by  English  taxation. 

To  him  that  considers  the  uature,  the  original,  the 
progress,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Colonies,  who 
remembers  that  the  first  discoverers  had  commissions 
from  the  crowQ,.that  the  first  settlers  owe  to^a  charter 
their  civil  forms  and  regular  magistracy,  and  that  all 
personal  immunities  and  legal  securities,  by  which 
the  condition  of  the  subject  has  been  from  time  to 
time  improved,  have  been  extended  to  the  Colonists, 
it  will  not  be  doubted  but  the  parliament  of  England 
has  a  right  to  bind  them  by  statutes,  and  to  bind  • 
them  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  and  has  therefore  a 
natural  and  constitutional  |K)wer  of  laying  upon  them 
any  tax'or  impost,  whether  external  or  internal,  upon 
the  product  of  land,  or  the  manufactures  of  industiy, 
in  the  exigencies  of  war,  or  in  the  time  of  profound 
peace,  for  the  defence  of  America,  ^or  the  purpose  of 
raising-  a  revenue,  or  for  any  other  end  beneficial  to 
the  empire. 

There  are  some,  and  those  not  inconsiderable  for 
number,  nor  contemptible  for  knowledge,  who  except 
the  power  ,of  taxation  from  the  general  dominion 
of  parliament,'  and  hold,  that  whatever  degrees  of 
obedience  may  be  exacted,  or  whatever  authority 
njay  be  exenjised  in  other  acts  of  government,  there 
is  still  reverence    to   be   paid  to  money,   and  that 
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legislation  passes  its  limits  when  it  violates  the 
purse. 

Of  this  exception,  which,  hy  a  head  not  fiilly  im- 
pregnated with  politicks,  is  not  easily  comprehended, 
it  is  allied  as  an  unansw^able  reason,  that  ihe  Co< 
lonies  send  no  representatlTes  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

It  is,  say  the  American  advocates,  the  natural  dis- 
tinction of  a  freeman,  and  the  legal  privilege  of  an 
EngUshman,  that  he  is  ahle  to  call  his  possessuuis  his 
own,  that  he  can  sit  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  inhe- 
ritance or  acquisition,  that  his  house  is  fortified  by 
the  law,  and  that  nothing  can  be  taken  from  him  but 
by  his  own  consent.  This  consent  is  given  for  every 
man  by  his  representative  in  parliament.  The  Ame- 
ricans unrepresented  cannot  consent  to  English  tax- 
ations, as  a  corpOFation,  and  they  will  not  omsent  as 
individuals. 

Of  this  argument,  it  has  been  observed  by  mate 
than  one,  that  its  force  extends  equally  to  all  other 
laws,  for  a  freeman  is  not  to  be  exposed  to  punish- 
ment, or  be  called  to  any  onerous  service,  but  by  his 
own  ctmsent.  The  Congress  has  extracted  a  position 
from  the  fandfiil  Montesquieu,  that,  "  in  a  free  state 
every  man  being  a  fr^e  agent  ought  to  be  concerned 
in  his  own  government."  Whatever  is  true  of  taxa- 
tion, is  true  of  every  other  law,  that  he  who  is  bound 
by  it,  without  his  consent,  is  not  free,  fra  he  is  aot 
concerned  in  his  own  government. 

He  that  denies  the  English  parliaitient  the  right 
of  taxation,  denies  it  likewise  the  right  of  making 
any  other  laws  civil  or  criminal,  yet  this  power  over 
the  Colonies  was  nevw  yet  disputed  by'themselves. 
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They  have  always  admitted  statutes  for  the  punish- 
ment  of  offences,  and  for  the  redress  or  prevention 
of  inconveniencies ;  and  the  reception  of  any  law 
draws  after  it,  hy  a  chain  which  cannot  be  broken, 
the  unwelcome  necessity  of  submitting  to  taxation. 

That  a  freeman  is  governed  by  himself,  or  by 
laws  to  which  he  has  consented,  is  a  position  of  - 
mighty  sound :  but  every  man  that  utters  it,  with 
whatever  confidence,  and  every  man  that  hears  it, 
with  whatever  acqui^cence,  if  consent  be  supposed 
to  imply  the  power  of  refusal,  feels  it  to  be  false. 
We  virtually  and  implicitly  allow  the  institutions  of 
any  government  of  which  we  enjoy  the  benefit,  and 
solicit  the  protection.  In  wide-extended  dominions, 
though  power  has  been  difFUsed  with  the  most  even 
hand,  yet  a  very  small  part  of  the  people  are  either 
primarily  or  secondarily  consulted  in  legislation. 
The  budness  of  the  pubHck  must  be  done  by  delega- 
tion. The  choice  of  delegates  is  made  by  a  select 
number,  and  those  who  are  not  electors  stand  idle 
and  helpless  spectators  of  the  commonweal,  wholly 
tmconcemed  in  the  government  of  themselves. 

Of  the  electors  the  hap  is  but  little  better.  They 
are  often  far  from  unanimity  in  their  chwce,  and 
where  the  numbers  approach  to  equality,  almost 
half  must  be  governed  not  only  without,  but  against 
their  choice. 

How  any  man  can  have  consented  to  institutions 
established  in  distant  ages,  it  will  be  difficult  to  ex- 
plun.  In  the  most  favourite  residenee  of  liberty, 
the  consent  of  individuals  is  merely  passive,  a  tacit 
admission,  in  every  community,  of  ^e  terms  whidi 
that  community  grants  and  requires.  As  all  are 
02 
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born  the  subjects  of  some  state  or  other,  we  may  be' 
said  to  have  been  all  bom  consenting  to  some  system 
of  government,  Other  consent  than  this,  the  con- 
dition of  civil  life  does  not  allow.  It  is  the  tin- 
meaning  clamour  of  the  pedants  of  policy,  the  deli- 
rious dream  of  republican  fanaticism. 

But  hear,  ye  sons  and  daughters  of  liberty,  the 
sounds  which  the  winds  are  wafting  £'om  the 
Western  Continent.  The  Americans  are  telling  one 
■another,  what,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  noisy 
triumph,  they  have  but  lately  discovered,  and  what 
yet  is  a  very  important  truth :  "  That  they  are  en- 
titled to  life,  liberty,  and  property,  and  that  they 
have  never  ceded  to  any  sovereign  power  whatever  a 
right  to  dispose  of  either  without  their  consent." 

While  this  resolution  stands  alone,  the  Americans 
are  free  from  singularity  of  opinion  ;  their  wit  has 
not  yet  betrayed  them  to  heresy.  While  they  speak 
as  the  naked  sons  of  nature,  they  claim  but  what  is 
daiined  by  other  men,  and  have  withheld  nothing 
but  what  all  withhold.  They  are  here  upon  firm 
ground,  behind  entrenchments  which  never  can  be 
forced. 

Humanity  is  very  uniform.  The  Americans  have 
this  resemblance  to  Europeans,  that  they  do  not 
always  know  when  they  are  well.  They  soon  quit 
the  fortress  that  could  neither  have  been  mined  by 
sophistry,  nor  battered  by  declamation.  Their  next 
resolution  declares,  that  "  Their  ancestors,  who  first 
settled  the  Colonies,  were,  at  the  time  of  their  emi- 
gration from  the  mother-country,  entitled  to  all  the 
rights,  liberties,  and  immunities  of  free  and  natural- 
bom  subjects  within  the  realm  of  England.'' 
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This  likewise  is  true ;  but  when  this  is  gniiite<I» 
their  boast  of  original  rights  is  at  an  end;  they  are 
no  longer  in  a  state  of  nature.  These  Lords  of  them- 
selves, these  kings  of  me,  these  demigods  of  inde- 
pendence, sink  down  to  Colonists,  governed  by  a 
charter.  If  their  ancestors  were  subjects,  they  ac- 
knowledged a  sovereign :  if  they  had  a  right  to 
English  privil^es,  they  were  aocountable  to  English 
laws,  and  what  must  grieve  the  lover  of  liberty  to 
discover,  had  ceded  to  the  king  and  parliament, 
whether  the  right  or  not,  at  least  the  power  of  dis- 
posing withmit  their  consenf,  of  their  lives,  liberties, 
and  properties.  It  therefore  is  required  of  them  to 
prove,  that  the  parliament  ever  ceded  to  them  a  dis- 
pensation from  that  obedience,  which  they  owe  as 
natural-bom  subjects,  or  any  degree  of  independence 
or  immunity  not  enjoj^ed  by  other  Englishmen. 

They  say.  That  by  such  emigration  th^  by  no 
means  forfeited,  surrendered,  or  lost  any  of  those 
rights ;  but  that  they  were,  and  their  descendants 
now  are,  entitled  to  the  exercise  and  ei^oyment  of 
all  such  of  them  as  their  local  and  other  circum- 
stances enable  them  to  exercise  and  enjoy. 

That  they  who  form  a  settlement  by  a  lawful 
charter,  having  committed  no  crime,  forfeit  no  privi- 
leges, will  be  readily  confessed :  but  what  they  do 
□ot  forfeit  by  any  judicial  sentence,  they  may  lose 
by  natural  effects.  As  man  can  be  but  in  one  place 
at  once,  he  cannot  have  the  advantages  of  multiplied 
residence.  He  that  will  enjoy  the  brightness  of 
sunshine,  must  quit  the  coolness  of  the  shade.  He 
who  goes  voluntarily  to  America,  cannot  complain 
of  losing  what  he  leaves  in  Europe.     He  perhaps 
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llad  a  right  to  rote  for  a  linight  or  bui^ess ;  by  cross- 
ing the  Atlantick  he  has  not  nuUiBed  his  right ;  bat 
he  has  made  its  exertion  no  longer  possible.*  By 
his  own  choice  he  has  left  a  country  where  he  had  a, 
vote  and  little  property,  for  another  where  he  has'  . 
great  property,  but  no  rote.  But  as  this  preference 
^  was  deliberate  and  unconetr^ned,  he  is  still  concerned 
in  the  government  qf  himself ;  he  has  reduced  him- 
self from  a  voter  to  one  of  the  innumerable  mul- 
titude that  have  no  vote..  He  has  truly  ceded  his 
right,,  but  he  still  is-  governed  by  his  own  consent ; 
because  he  has  consented  to  throw  his  atom  of  interest 
Into  the  general  mass  of  the  community.  Of  the 
consequences  of  his  own  act  he  has  no  cause  to  com- 
plain ;  he  has  chosen,  or  intended  to  choose,  the 
greater  good ;  he  is  represented,  as  himself  desired,  in 
the  general  representation. 

But  the  privileges  of  an  American  scorn  the  limits 
of  place ;  they  are  part  of  himself,  and  cannot  be 
lost  by  departure  from  his  country;  they  float  in  the 
air  or  glide  under  the  ocean. 

DoBiB  amata  suam  non  interousceat  Undam. 

A  planter^  wherever  he  settles,  is  not  only  a  free- 
man, but  a  legislator,  vhi  imperator,  ibi  Soma.  "As 
the  Gnglish  Colonists  are  not  represented  in  the 
British  parliament,  they  are  entitled  to  a  free  and 
exclusive  power  of  legisktion  in  their  several  legis- 
laturest  in  all  cases  of  taxation  and  internal  polity, 
mibject  only  to  the  n^ative  of  the  sovereign,  in 

*  or  this  reasoning,  I  one  part  to  a  converBation  with  Sii 
Jubn  Hankim. 
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suchmaDner  as  has  been  heretofore  used  and  ac- 
customed. We  cheerfully  consult  to  the  operation 
of  such  acta  of  the  British  parliament  as  are  bojia 
\fide  restrained  to  the  regulation  of  our  external 
commeree — excluding  every  idea  of  taxation,  inter- 
nal or  external,  br  raising  a  revenue  on  the  subjects 
of  America  vrithout  thdr  consent." 

Their  reason  for  this  daim  is,  "  That  the  founda- 
tion of  English  liberty,  and  of  all  government,  is 
a  right  in  the  people  to  participate  in  their  legislatire 
coundl." 

"  They  inherit,"  they  say,  "  from  their  ancestors, 
the  right  which  their  ancestors  possessed,  of  enjoying 
all  the  privileges  of  EngHshmeu."  That  they  inhe- 
rit the  right  of  their  ancestors  is  allowed ;  but  they 
can  inherit  no  more.  Their  ancestors  left  a  country 
where  the  representatives  of  the  people  were  elected 
by  men  particularly  qualified,  and  where  those  who 
wanted  qualifications,  or  who  did  not  use  them,  were 
bound  by  the  dedsiims  of  men.  whom  they  had  not 
d^mted. 

The  C<Jonists  are  the  descraadanta  of  men,  who 
ddior  bad  no  vote  in  elections,  or  who  voluntarily 
rerigned  them  for  soniething.  in  their  opinion,  of 
more  estimation;  they  have  therefore  exactly  what 
their  ancestors  Ifeft  them,  not  a  vote  in  making 
laws,  or  in  constituting  legislators,  but  the  happiness 
of  being  protected  by  law,  and  the  duty  of  obey- 
ing it 

What  their  ancestors  did  not  carry  with  them,  nei- 
ther they  nor  th^  descendants  have  since  acquired. 
They  have  not,  by  abandoning  their  part  in  one  legis- 
lature, obtuned  the  power  of  constituting  another, 
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exdnuTe  and  indqundent,  any  more  than  the  molti- 
tudes,  who  are  now  debarred  from  voting,  have  a 
right  to  erect  a  separate  parliament  for  themselves. 

Men  are  wrong  for  want  of  sense,  but  they  are 
wrong  by  halves  for  want  of  spirit  Since  the  Ame- 
ricans have  discovered  that  they  can  make  a  parlia- 
ment, whence  comes  it  that  they  do  not  think  tbem- 
fielves  equally  empowered  to  make  a  king  ?  If  they 
are  subjects,  whose  government  is  craistitiited  by  "a 
charter,  they  can  form  no  body  of  indepeitd^t  legis- 
lature. If  their  rights  are  inherent  and  underived, 
they  may  by  their  own  suffrages  encircle  with  a  dia- 
dem the  brows  of  Mr.  Gushing.  ' 

It  is  farther  declared  by  the  Congress  of  Phila- 
delphia, "  That  his  Majesty's  Colonies  are  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  granted  and 
confirmed  to  them  by  royal  charters,  or  secured  to 
them  by  their  several  codes  of  prpviiuual  laws." 

The  first  clause  of  this  resolution  is  easily  under- 
stood, and  will  be  readily  admitted.  To  all  the  pri- 
vileges which  a  charter  can  convey,  they  are  by  a 
royal  charter  evidently  entitled.  The  second  clause 
is  of  greater  difficulty  ;  for  how  can  a  provincial  law 
secure  privileges  or  immunities  to  a  province  ?  Pro- 
vinrial  laws  may  grant  to  certain  indivkluals  of  the 
province  the  enjoyment  of  gainful,  or  au  immiuiity 
from  onerous  offices;  they  may  operate  upon  the 
people  to  wliom  they  relate ;  but  no  province  cast 
confer  provincial  privileges  on  itself.  They  may 
have  a  right  to  alt  which  the  king  has  given  them  ; 
but  it  is  a  conceit  of  the  other  hiemisphere,  that  mcQ 
have  a  right  to  all  which  they  have  given  to  them- 
selves. 
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A  corporation  is  considered  in  law  as  an  indivi- 
,dual,  and  can  no  more  extend  its  own  immunities, 
than  a  man  can  by  his  own  choice  assume  dignities 
or  titles. 

^  The  legislature  of  a  Colony  (let  not  the  compa- 
rison be  too  much  disdained)  is  only  the  vestry  of  a 
larger  parish,  whicb  may  lay  a  cess  on  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  enforce  the  payment;  but  can  extend  no 
influence  beyond  its  own  district,  must  modify  its 
particular  r^ulations  by  the  general  law,  and  what- 
ever may  be  its  internal  expences,  is  still  liable  to 
taxes  laid  by  superiour  authority. 

The  charters  given  to  different  provinces  am  dif- 
ferent, and  no  general  right  can  be  extracted  from 
them.  The  charter  of  Pennsylvania,  where  this 
Congress  of  anarchy  has  been  impudently  held,  con- 
tains  a  clause  admitting  in  express  terms  taxation 
by  the  parliament.  If  in  the  other  charters  no  such 
reserve  is  made,  it  must  have  been  omitted  as  not 
necessary,  because  it  is  implied  in  the  nature  of  sub- 
ordinate government.  They  who  are  subject  to 
laws,  are  liable  to  taxes.  If  any  such  immunity  had 
been  granted,  it  is  still  revocable  by  the  legislature, 
arid  ought  to  be  revoked,  as  contrary  to  the  publick 
good,  which  is  in  every  charter  ultimately  intended. 

Suppose  it  true,  that  any  such  exemption  is 
contained  in  the  charter  of  Maryland,  it  can  be 
pleaded  only  by  the  Marylanders.  It  is  of  no  use 
for  any  other  province ;  and,  with  regard  even  to 
tliem,  must  have  been  considered.as  one  of  the  grants 
in  which  the  king  has  been  deceived,  and  annulled  as 
mischievous  to  the  publick,  by  sacrificing  to  one  IKtle 
settlement  the  general  interest  of  the  empire ;  ns  in- 
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frin^g  the  system  of  dominioi],  and  violating  the 
compact  of  government  But  Dr.  Tucker  has  shown, 
that  even  this  charter  jvomises  no  exemption  from 
parliamentary  taxes. 

In  thfrcontrorersy  Stated  about  tiie  be^nning  of 
this  century,' whether  the  English  laws  could  bind 
Ireland,  Davenant,  who  defended  against  Molyneux 
the  daime  of  England,  considered  it  as  necessary  to 
prove  nothing  more,  than  that  the  present  Irish  must 
be  deemed  a  Colony. 

The  necessary  oonn^on  of  representatives  with 
taxes,  seems  to  have  sunk  deep  into  many  of  those 
minds,  that  admit  sounds  without  their  meaning. 

Our  nation  is  represented  in  parliament  by  an  as- 
sembly as  numerous  as  can  well  consist  with  order 
and  despatch,  chosen  by  persons  so  differently  quali- 
fied in  different  places,  that  the  itiode  of  choice  seems 
to  be,  for  the  most  part,  formed  by  chance,  and  settled 
by  custom.  Of  individuals,  far  the  greater  part  have 
no  vote,  and  of  the  voters,  few  have  any  personal 
knowledge  of  him  to  whom  they  intrust  their  liberty 
and  fortune. 

Yet  this  representation  has  the  whole  elfect  ex- 
pected or  desired;  that  of  spreading  so  wide  the  care 
of  general  interest,  and  the  partio^ation  of  publick 
counsels,  that  the  advantage  or  cbrruption  of  parti- 
cular men  can  seldom  operate  with  much  injury  to 
the  publick. 

For  this  reason  many  populous  and  opulent  towns 
neither  enjoy  nor  desire  particular  representatives; 
they  are  included  in  the-  generid  scheme  of  publick 
administration,  and  cannot  suffer  but  with  the  rest 
of  tiie  empire. 
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It  is  urged  that  tbe  Americans  have  not  the  same 

security,  and  that  a  British  l^slator  may  wanton 
with  their  property ;  yet  if  it  be  true,  that  their  wealth 
is  our  wealthy  and  that  their  ruin  will  be  our  ruin,  the 
parliainent  has  the  same  interest  in  attending  to  them, 
as  to  any  other  part  of  the  nation.  The  reason  why 
we  place  any  confidence  in  our  representarives  is> 
that  they  must  share  in  the  good  or  evil  which  their 
counsels  sh^l  produce.  Their  share  is,  indeed,  com- 
monly consequential  and  remote  ;  but  it  is  not  often 
possible  that  any  immediate  advantage  can  be  ex- 
tended to  such  numbers  as  may  prevail  against  it. 
We  are  therefore  as  secure  against  intentional  depra- 
vations of  govemmieot  as  human  wisdom  can  make 
us,  and  upon  this  security  the  Americans  may  ven- 
ture to  repose. 

It  is  said  by  the  Old  Member  who  has  written  an 
Appeal  against  the  tax,  that "  as  the  produce  of  Ame- 
rican labour  is  spent  in  British  manu&ctures,  tbe 
balance  of  trade  is  greatly  against  them;  what- 
ever you  take  direcUy  in  taxes,  is  in  effect  taken 
from  your  own  commerce.  If  the  minister  seizes 
the  money  with  which  the  American  dould  pay  his 
debts  and  come  to  market,  the  merchant  cannot  ex- 
pect him  as  a  ^usVonier,  nor  can  the  debts  already 
contracted  be  paifL — Suppose  we  obtain  from  Ame- 
rica a  million  instead  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  it  would  be  supplying  one  personal  exigence 
by  the  luture  ruin  of  our  commerce." 

Part  of  this  is  true ;  but  tbe  Old  Member  seems 
not  to  perceive,  that  if  his  brethren  of  the  l^slature 
know  this  as  well  as  himself,  the  Americans  are  in  no 
danger  of  oppresrion,  since  by  men  commonly  pro- 
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vident  they  must  be  so  taxed,  as  that  we  may  Dot 
lose  one  way  what  we  gain  another. 

The  same  Old  Member  has  discovered  that  the 
judges  formerly  thought  it  illegal  to  tax  Ireland,  and 
declares  that  no  cases  can  be  more  alike  than  those 
of  Ireland  and  America :  yet  the  judges  whom  he 
quotes  have  mentioned  a  difference.  Ireland,  they 
say,  hath  a  parliament  of  its  own.  When  any  Colony 
has  an  independent  parliament  acknowledged  by 
the  parliament  of  Britain,  the  cases  will  differ  less. 
Yet  by  the  6  Geo.  I.  chap.  5.  the  acts  of  the  British 
parliament  bind  Ireland. 

It  is  urged  that  when  Wales,  Durham,  afld  Ches- 
ter, were  divested  of  their  particular  privileges  or 
ancient  government,  and  reduced  to  the  state  of 
English  counties,  they  had  representatives  assigned 
them. 

To  those  from  whom  something  had  been  taken, 
something  in  return  might  properly  be  given.  To 
the  Americans  their  charters  are  left  as  they  were, 
nor  have  they  last  any  thing  except  that  of  which 
their  sedition  has  deprived  them.  If  they  were  to 
be  represented  in  parliament,  something  would  be 
granted,  though  nothing  is  withdrawn. 

The  inhabitants  of  Chester,  Durham,  and  Wales, 
were  iuvited  to  exchange  their  peculiar  institutions 
for  the  power  .of  voting,  which  they  wanted  before. 
The  Americans  have  voluntarily  resigned  the  power 
of  voting,  to  live  in  distant  and  separate  governments, 
and  what  they  have  voluntarily  quittfed,  they  have  no 
right  to  claim. 

It  must  always  be  remembered,  that  they  are  re- 
presented by  the  same  virtual  representation  as  the 
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greater  part  of  Englishmen;  and  that  if  by  change 
of  place  they  have  lesa  share  in  the  legislature  than  is 
proportionate  to  their  opulence,  they  by  their  removal 
gaiued  that  opulence,  and  had  originally,  and  have 
now,  their  choice  of  a  vote  at  home,  or  riches  at  a 
distance. 

We  are  told,  what  appears  to  the  Old  Member  and 
to  others  a  position  that  must  drive  us  into  inextri- 
cable absurdity,  that  we  have  either  no  right,  or  the 
sole  right  of  taxing  the  Colonies.  The  meaning  is, 
that  if  we  can  tax  them,  they  cannot  tax  themselves ; 
and  that  if  they  can  tax  themselves,  we  cannot  tax 
thein.  We  answer,  with  very  little  hesitation,  that 
for  the  general  use  of  the  empire  we  have  the  sole 
right  of  taxing  tbem.  If  they  have  contributed  any 
thing  in  their  own  assemblies,  what  they  contributed 
was  not  paid  bat  given ;  it  was  not  a  tax  or  tribute, 
but  a  present  Yet  they  have  the  natural  and  legal 
power  of  levying  money  on  themselves  for  provincial 
purposes,  of  providing  for  their  own  expence,  at  their 
own  discretion.  Letnot  this  be  thoughtnew  or  strange; 
it  is  the  state  of  every  parish  in  the  kingdom.' 

The  friends  of  the  Americans  are  of  different 
opinions.  Some  think  that  being  unrepresented 
they  ought  to  tax  themselves,  and  others  that  they 
ought '  to  have  representatives  in  the  British  par- 
Hament. 

If  they  are  to  tax  themselves,  what  power  is  to  re- 
main in  the  supreme  l^islature  ?  That  they  must 
settle  their  own  mode  of  levying  their  money,  is  sup- 
posed. May  the  British  parliament  tell  them  how 
much  they  shall  contribute  ?  If  the  sum  may  be  pre- 
scribed, they  will  return  few  thanks  for  the  power  of 
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raising  it ;  if  they  are  at  liberty  to  grant  or  to  deny, 
they  are  no  longer  subjects. 

If  they  are  to  be  represented,  what  number  of  these 
western  orators  are  to  be  admitted  ?  This,  I  suppose, 
the  parliament  must  ;)ettle ;  yet  if  men  have  a  natu- 
ral and  unalienable  right  to  be  represented,  who  shall 
determine  the  number  of  their  delegates?  Lfet  us 
however  suppose  them  to  send  twenty-three,  half  as 
many  as  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  what  will  this  re- 
presentation avail  them?  To  pay  taxes  will  be  still 
a  grievance.  The  love  of  money  will  not  be  lessened, 
nor  the  power  of  getting  it  increased. 

Whither  will  this  necessity  of  representation  drive 
us  ?  Is  every  petty  settlement  to  be  out  of  the  readi 
of  government,  till  it  has  sent  a  senator  to  paiiiament ; 
or  may  two  of  them  or  a  greater  number  be  forced  to 
unite  in  a  single  deputation  ?  What  at  last  is  the  dif- 
ference between  him  that  is  taxed  by  compuIsi<m 
without  representation,  and  him  that  is  represented 
by  compulsion  in  order  to  be  taxed  ? 

For  many  reigns  the  House  of  Commons  was  in  a 
state  of  fluctuation  :  new  burgesses  were  added  from 
time  to  time,  without  any  reason  now  to  be  discover- 
ed ;  but  the  number  has  'been  fixed  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half,  and  the  king's  power  of  increas- 
ing it  has  been  questioned.  It  will  hardly  be  thought 
fit  to  new-model  the  constitution  in  favour  of  the 
planters,  who,  as  they  grow  rich,  may  buy  estates  in 
England,  and,  without  any  .  innovation,  dFectually 
represent  their  native  colonies. 

The  friends  of  the  Ammoans,  indeed,  ask  for  them 
what  they  do  not  ask  for  themselves.    This  inestima- 
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We  right  of  representation  they  have  never  solicited. 
They  mean  not  to  exchange  solid  money  for  sUch 
Mry  honour.  They  say,  and  say  willingly,  that 
they  cannot  conveniently  be  represented ;  because 
their  inference  is,  that  they  cannot  be  taxed.  They 
are  too  remote  to  share  the  general  government,  and 
therefore  cl^m  the  privilege  of  governing  themselves. 

Of  the  {Hinciples  contained  in  the  resolutions  of  the 
Congress,  however  wild,  indefinite,  and  obscure,  such 
has  been  the  influence  upon  American  understand- 
ing, that  from  New  England  to  South  Carolina  there 
is  formed  a  general  combination  of  all  the  provinces 
against  their  Mother-country.  The  madness  of  in- 
dependence has  spread  from  Colony  to  Colony,  till 
order  is  lost  and  government  despised,  and  all  is  filled 
with  misrule,  uproar,  violence,  and  confusion.  To  be 
quiet  is  disaffection,  to  be  loyal  is  treason. 

The  Congress  of  Philadelphia,  an  assembly  con- 
vened by  its  own  authority,  has  promulgated  a  decla- 
ration, in  compliance  with  which  the  communica- 
tion between  Britain  and  the  greatest  part  of  North 
America  is  now  suspended.  They  ceased  to  admit 
the  importation  of  English  goods  in  December  1774, 
and  determine  to  pomit  the  exportation  of  their  own 
DO  longer  than  to  November  1775. 
'  This  might  seem  enough,  but  they  have  done 
more.  They  have  declared,  that  they  shall  treat  all 
as  enemies  who  do  not  concur  with  them  in  disaffec- 
tion and  perverseness,  and  that  they  will  trade  with 
none  that  shall  trade  with  Britain. 

They  threaten  to  stigmatize  in  their  Giazette  those 
who  shall  consume  the  prodocts  or  merchandise  of 
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.  their  Motli^F-^ountry,  and  are  now  searching  su8< 
pected  houses  for  prohibited  goods. 

These  hostile  declarations  they  profess  themselves 
ready  to  maintain  by  force.  They  have  armed  the 
militia  of  theit .  provinces,  and  seized  the  publick 
stores  of  ammunitioD.  They  are  therefore  no  longer 
subjects,  since  they  refuse  the  laws  of  their  Sovereign, 
and  in  defence  of  that  refusal  are  mating  open  pre- 
parations for  war. 

Being  now  in  their  ovm  opinion  free  states,  they 
are  not  only  raising  .armies,  but  forming  alliance^ 
not  only  hastening  to  rebel  themselves,  but  sedudng 
their  neighbours  to  rebellioQ.  They  have  published 
an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec,  in  which 
discontent  and  resistance  are  openly  incited,  and  with 
very  respectful  mention  of  the  sagacity  of  French- 
men, invite  them  to  send  deputies. to  the  Congress  of 
Philadelphia,  to  that  seat  of  Virtue  and  Veracity, 
whence  the  people  of  England  are  told,  that  to 
establish  popery,  a  religion  fraught  with  sangui- 
nary  and  impioux  tenets,  eVen  in  Quebec,  a  country 
of  which  the  inhabitants  are  papists,  is  so  contrary  to 
the  constitution,  that  it  cannot  be  lawfully  done  by 
the  legislature  itself;  where  it  is  made  one  of  the 
articles  of  their  association,  to  deprive, the  conquered 
French  of  their  religious  establishment;  and  whence 
the  French  of  Quebec  are,  at  the  same  time,  Mattered 
into  sedition,  by  professions  of  expecting  "  from  the 
liberality  of  sentiment  distinguishing  <^r  nation,  that 
difference  of  religion  will  not  prejudice  them  against 
ft  hearty  amity,  because  the  transcendant  nature  of 
freedom  elevates  all,  who  unite  in  the  cause,*  above 
such  low>minded  infirmities." 
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Quebec,  however,  is  at  a  great  distance.  They  bare 
umed  a  stroke  from  which  they  may  hope  for  greater 
and  more  speedy  mischief.  They  have  tried  to  infect 
the  people  of  England  with  the  contagion  of  disloy- 
alty. Their  credit  is  happily  not  siich  as  ^res  thein 
influence  proportionate  to  their  malice.  When  they 
talk  of  their  pretended  immunities  guaranteed  by 
the  pUghted  faith  of  GovernTneTtt,  and  the  mast  so- 
lemn compacts  with  English  Sovereigns,  we  think 
ourselves  at  lilwrty  to  enquire  when  the  fiuth  was 
plighted,  and  the  compact  made ;  and  when  we  can 
only  -find  that  king  James  and-  king  Charles  the 
First  promised  the  settlers  in  Massachusett's  Bay, 
now  famous  by  the  appellation  bf  Bostonians,  ex- 
emption from  taxes  for  seveu  years,  we  infer  with 
Mr.  Mauduit,  that  by  this  solemn  compact  they  were 
lifter  the  expiration  of  the  stipulated  term,  liable  to 
taxation. 

When  they  apply  to  our  compasdon,  by  telling  us, 
that  they  are  to  be  canied  from  their  own  oountry  to 
be  tried  for  certain  offences,  we  are  not  so  ready  to 
pity  them,  as  to  advise  them  not  to  offend.  While 
they  are  innocent  they  are  safe. 

When  they  tell  of  laws  mad?  expressly  for  thnr 
punishment,  we  answer,  that  tumults  and  sedition 
were  always  punishable,  and  that  the  new  law  pre- 
scribes only  the  mode  of  execution. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  whole  town  of  Boston  is 
distressed  for  a  misdemeanoiu'  of  a  few,  we  wonder  at 
their  shamelessness ;  for  we  know  that  the  town  of 
Boston,  and  all  the  associated  provinces,  are  now  in 
rebellion  to  defend  or  justify  the  criminals. 

If  frauds  in  the  imposts  of  Boston  are  tried  by 
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coramijBsion  without  a  jury,  they  are  tried  here  in  the 
same  mode ;  and  why  should  the  Bostoniana  expect 
irom  us  more  tenderness  for  .them  than  for  our- 
selves  ? 

If  they  are  condemned  unheard,  it  is  because  there 
is  no  need  of  a  trial.  The  crime  is  manifest  and  no- 
torious. All  trial  is  the  investigation  of  something 
doubtful.  An  Italian  philosopher  observes,  that  no 
man  desires  to  hear  what  he  has  already  seen. 

If  their  assemblies  have  been  suddenly,  dissolved, 
what  was  the  reason  ?  Their  deliberations  were  inde- 
cent, and  their  intentions  seditious.  The  power  of 
dissolution  is  granted  and  reserved  for  such  times  of 
turbulence.  Theiii  best  friends  have  been  lately  sdi- 
citing  the  King  to  dissolve  bis  Parliament,  b)  do 
what  they  so  lou^y  complain  of  suffering. 

That  the  same  vengeance  iuvolves  the  innocent 
and  guilty  is  an  evil  to  be  lamented,  but  human 
caution  cannot  prevent  it,  nor  human  power  always 
redress  it.  .  To  bring  misery  on  those  nho  have  not 
deserved  it,  is  part  of  the  aggregated  guilt  of  rebel- 
lion. 

That  goveiDours  have  been  sometimes  given  them 
only  that  a  great  man  might  get  ease  from  impor- 
tunity, and  that  they  have  bad  judges  not  always  of 
'  the  deepest  learning  or  the  purest  integrity,  we  have 
no  great  reason  to  doubt,  because  such  misfortunes 
happen  to  ourselves.  Whoever  is  governed  will 
sometimes  be  governed  ill,  even  when  he  is  most 
concerned  in  his  own  government. 

That  improper  officers  or  ma^trates  are  sent,  is 
the  crime  or  folly  of  those  that  sent  tb^.  When 
incapacity  is  discovered,  it  ought  to  be  removed ;  if 
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comiptioQ  is  detected,  it  ougbt  to  be  punished.  .  No 
govemtneDt  could  subsist  for  a  day,  if  single  errours 
could  justify  defection. 

One  of  tbeir  complaints  is  not  sucb  as  can  claim 
mucb  comniiseration  from  the  softest  bosom.  They 
tell  us,  that  we  hare  changed  bur  conduct,  and  that 
a  tax  is  now  laid  by  Parliament  on  those  who  were 
never  taxed  by  Parliament  before.  To  this  we  think 
it  may  be  easily  answered,  that  the  longer  they  have 
been  spared,  the  better  they  can  pay. 

It  is  certainly  not  much  their  interest  to  represent 
innovation  as  criminal  or  invidious ;  for  they  have 
introduced  into  the  history  of  mankind  a  new  mode 
of  disaffection,  and  have  given,  I  believe,  the  first 
example  of  a  proscription  published  by  a  colony 
against  the  mother-country. 

To  what  is  urged  of  new  powers  granted  to  the 
Courts  of  Admiralty,  or  the  extension  of  aulhority 
conferred  on  the  judges,  it  may  be  answered  in  a  few 
words,  that  they  have  themselves  made  such  regula- 
tions necessary ;  that  they  are  established  for  the  pre- 
vention of  greater  evils;  at  the  same  time  it  must 
be  observed,  that  these  powers  have  not  been  extended 
since  the  rebellion  in  America. 

One  mode  of  persuasion  their  ingenuity  has  sug- 
gested, whi^  it  may  perhaps  be  less  easy  to  resist. 
That  we  may  not  look  with  indifference  on  the 
AmeticaD  ccmtest,  or  imagine  that  the  struggle  is  for 
a  dsim,  which,  hswever  decided,  is  of  small  import- 
ance and  remote  consequence,  the  Philadelphian 
Congress  baa  taken  care  to  inform  us,  that  they  are 
resisting  the  demands  of  Parliament,  as  well  for  our 
sakes  as  their  own. 

p  2 
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Their  keenness  of  perspicacity  has  enabled  them  to 
pursue  coasequences  to  a  greater  distance;  to  see 
through  clouds  impervious  to  the  dimness  of  Euro- 
pean sight ;  and  to  find,  I  know  not  how,  that  when 
they  are  taxed,  we  shall  be  enslaved. 

That  slavery  is  a  miserable  state  we  have  been 
often  told,  and  doubtless  many  a  Briton  will  tremble 
to  find  it  BO  near  as  in  America  ;  but  how  it  will  be 
brought  hither,  the  Congress  must  inform  us.  The 
question  might  distress  a  common  understanding; 
but  the  statesmen  of  the  other  hemisphere  can  easily 
resolve  it  "  Our  ministers,"  they  say,  '*  are  our  ene- 
mies, and  if  they  should  carry  the  point  of  taxa- 
tion, may  vrith  the  same  army  enslave  us.  It  may 
be  said  we  will  not  pay  them ;  but  remember,"  say 
the  western  sages,  "  the  taxes  from  America,  and  we 
may  add  the  men,  and  particularly  the  Roman 
Catholicks  of  this  vast  continent,  will  then  be  in 
the  power  of  your  enemies.  Nor  have  you  any 
reason  to  expect,  that  after  making  slaves  of  us, 
many  of  us  will  reftise  to  asnst  in  reducing  you  to 
the  same  abject  state." 

These  are  dreadful  menaces ;  but  suspecting  that 
they  have  not  much  the  sound  of  probability,  the 
Congress  proceeds :  "  Do  not  treat  this  as  chimerical. 
Know  that  in  less  than  half  a  century  the.  quit-rents 
reserved  to  the  ciown  from  the  numberless  grants  of 
this  vast  continent,  will  pour  large  streams  of  wealth 
into  the  royal  cofiers.  If  to  this  be  added  the  power 
of  taxing  America  at  pleasure,  the  crown  will  possess 
mwe  treasure  thagi  may  be  necessary  to  purchase  the 
remains  of  liberty  in  your  island." 

All  this  is  very  dreadfril ;  but  amidst  the  terrour 
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that  shakes  my  frame,  1  cannot  forbear  to  wish  that 
some  sluice  were  opened  for  these  streams  of  trea- 
sure. I  shall  gladly  see  America  return  half  of  what 
England  has  expended  in  her  defence ;  and  of  the 
stream  that  will  jUm  so  largely  in  less  than  Haifa 
century,  I  hope  a  small  rill  at  least  may  be  found  to 
quench  the  thirst  of  the  present  generation,  which 
seems  to  think  itself  in  more  danger  of  wanting 
money  than  of  losing  liberty. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  with  what  intention  such 
ury  bursts  of  maleVolcnce  are  vented ;  if  such  writers 
hope  to  deceive,  let  us  rather  repel  them  with  scorn, 
than  refute  them  by  disputation. 

In  this  last  terrifick  paragraph  are  two  positionB, 
that,  if  our  fears  do  not  overpower  our  reflection, 
may  enable  us  to  support  life  a  litde  longer.  We 
are  told  by  these  croakers  of  calamity,  not  only 
that  our  present  minist^^  design  to  enslave  us,  but 
that  the  same  malignity  of  purpose  is  to  descend 
tlirough  all  their  successours,  and  that  the  wesdth  to 
be  poured  into  England  by  the  Pactolus  of  America 
will,  whenever  it  comes,  be  employed  to  purchase  ^ 
tite  remains  of  liberty. 

Of  those  who  now  conduct  the  national  affairs,  we 
may,  without  much  arrogance,  presume  to  know  more 
than  themselves,  and  of  those  who  shall  succeed  them, 
whether  minister  or  king,  not  to  know  less. 

The  other  position  is,  that  "  the  Crown,"  if  this 
laudable  oppodtion  should  not  be  successfiil,  "  will 
have  the  power  of  taxing  America  at  pleasure." 
Surely  they  think  rather  too  meanly  of  our  apprehen- 
nons,  when  they  suppose  us  not  to  know  what  they 
well  know  themselves,  that  they  are  taxed,  like  all 
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other  British  subjects,  by  Farliament ;  and  that  the 
Crown  has  not  by  the  new  imposts,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  obtained  any  additional  power  over  their  pos- 
sessions. 

It  were  a  curious,  but  an  idle  speculation  to  en- 
quire, what  effect  these  dictators  of  sedition  expect 
from  the  dispersion  of  their  Letter  among  us.  If 
they  believe  their  own  complaints  of  hardship,  and 
really  dread  the  danger  which  they  describe,  they 
will  naturally  hope  to  communicate  the  Same  per- 
ceptions to  their  fellow-subjects.  *  But  probably  in 
America,  as  in  other  places,  the  chiefs  are  incendia- 
ries, that  hope  to  rob  ii}  the  tumults  of  a  confla- 
gration, and  toss  brands  among  a  rabble  passively 
combustible.  Those  who  wrote  the  Address,  though 
they  have  shown  no  great  extent  or  profiindity  of 
mind,  are  yet  probably  wiser  than  to  believe  it ; 
but  they  have  been  taught  by  some  master  of  mis- 
chief, how  to  put  in  motion  the  engine  of  political 
electricity ;  to  attract  by  the  sounds  of  Liberty  and 
Property,  to  repel  by  those  of  Popery  and  Slavery ; 
and  to  give  the  great  stroke  by  the  name  of  Boston. 

When  subordinate  communities  oppose  the  de- 
crees of  the  general  le^slature  with  defiance  thus 
audacious,  and  malignity  thus  acrimonious,  nothing 
remains  but -to  conquer  or  to  yield;  to  allow  their 
claim  of  independence,  or  to  reduce  them  by  force  to 
submission  and  allegiance. 

It  might  be  hoped  that  no  Englishman  could  be 
found,  whom  the  menaces  of  our  own  Colonists,  just 
rescued  from  the  French,  would  not  move  to  indig- 
nation, like  that  of  the  Scythians,  who,  returning  - 
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from  war,  found  themselves  excluded  from  tfaw  own 
houses  by  their  slaves. 

That  corporations  constituted  by  favour,  and 
existing  by  sufferance,  should  dare  to  prohibit  com- 
merce with  their  native  country,  and  threaten  in- 
dividuals by  infamy,  and  societies  with  at  least  sus- 
pension of  amity,  for  daring  to  be  more  obedient  to 
government  than  themselves,  is  a  degree  of  inso- 
lence .which  not  only  deserves  to  be  punished,  but  of 
which  the  punishment  is  loudly  demanded  by  the 
order  of  life,  and  the  peace  of  nations 

Yet  there  have  risen  up,  in  the  face  of  the  pub- 
lick,  men  who,  by  whatever  corruptions  or  whatever 
infatuation,  have  undertaken  to  defend  the  Ameri- 
cans, endeavour  to  shelter  tbem  firom  resentment, 
and  propose  reconciliation  without  submission. 

As  political  diseases  are  naturally  contagious,  let 
it  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  Cornwall,  seized 
with  the  Philadelpbian  frenzy,  may  resolve  to  sepa- 
rate itself  from  the  general  system  of  the  English  con- 
stitution, and  judge  of  its  own  rights  in  its  own  Par- 
liament A  Congress  might  then  meet  at  Truro, 
and  address  the  other  counties  in  a  style  not.  unlike 
the  language  of  the  American  patriots : 
"  Friends  and  Fellow-subjects, 

"  We  the  delegates  of  the  several  towns  and  pa- 
rishes of  Cornwall,  assembled  to  deliberate  upon  our 
own  state  and  that  of  our  constituents,  having,  after 
serious  debate  and  calm  consideration,  settled  the 
scheme  of  our  future  conduct,  hold  it  necessary  to 
declare  the  resolutions  which  we  think  ourselves  eu' 
titled  to  form  by  the  nnalieiiable  rights  of  reasonaUe 
Beings,  and  into  which  we  have  been  compelled  by 
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grievances  and  oppressions,.  long  endured  by  us  in 
patient  silence,  not  because  we  did  not  feel,  or  could 
not  remove  them,  but  because  we  were  uuwiliing  to 
give  disturbance  to  a  settled  government,  and  hoped 
that  others  would  in  tirae  find,  like  ourselves,  their 
true  interest  and  their  ori^nal  powers,  and  aU  co- 
operate to  universal  happiness. 

"  But  since  having  long  indulged  the  pleasing  ex- 
pectation, we  find  general  discontent  not  likely  to  in- 
crease,  or  not  likely  to  end  in  general  defection,  we 
resolve  to  erect  alone  the  standard  of  liberty. 

"  K^norv  then,  that  you  are  no  longer  to  conader 
Cornwall  as  an  English  county,  vi^ted  by  English 
judges,  receiving  law  from  au  English  parliament, 
or  included  in  any  general  taxation  of  the  kingdom ; 
but  as  a  state  distinct  and  independent,  governed 
by  its  own  institutions,  administered  by  its  ojvn  ma- 
gistrates, and  exempt  from  any  tax  or  tribute  but 
such  as  we  shall  impose  upon  ourselves. 

**  We  are  the  acknowledged  descendants  of  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  Britain,  oi  men,  who  before 
the  time  of  history,  took  possession  of  the  island  de-: 
solate  and  waste,  and  therefore  open  to  the  first  oc- 
cupants. Of  this  descent,  our  language  is  a  sufficient 
proof,  which,  not  quite  a  century  ago,  was  diflferent 
from  yours. 

"  Such  are  the  Coniishmen ;  but  who  are  you  ? 
who,  but  the  unauthorised  and  lawless  children  c^ 
intrud^^  invaders,  and  oppressors?  who,  but  the 
transmitters  of  wrong,  the  inheritors  of  robbray? 
In  chuming  independence  we  claim  but  little.  We 
might  require  you  to  depart  from  a  land  which  you 
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possess  by  usurpation,  and  to  restore  all  that  you 
have  taken  from  us. 

"  Independence  is  the  gift  of  Nature.  No  man  is 
bom  the  master  of  another.  Every  Comishman  is  a 
freeman,  for  we  have  never  resigned  the  rights  of 
humanity ;  and  he  only  cau  be  thought  free,  who  is 
not  governed  but  by  his  own  consent. 

"  You  may  ui^  that  the  present  system  of  govern- 
ment has  descended  through  many  ages,  and  that 
we  have  a  larger  part  in  the  representation  of  the 
kingdom  than  any  other  county. 

"  All  this  is  true,  but  it  is  neither  cogent  nor  per^ 
snasive.  We  look  to  the  original  of  things.  Our 
union  with  the  English  counties  was  either  eom- 
pelled  by  force,  or  settled  by  compact. 

"  That  which  was  made  by  violence,  may  by  vio- 
lence be  broken.  If  we  were  treated  as  a  conquered 
people,  our  rights  might  be  obscured,  but  could 
never  be  extinguished.  The  sword  can  give  nothing 
but  power,  which  a  sharper  sword  can  take  away. 

"  If  our  union  was  by  compact,  whom  could  the  - 
compact  bind  but  those  that  concurred  in  the  stipu- 
ladons  ?  We  gave  our  ancestors  no  commission  to 
settle  the  terms  of  future  existence.  They  might  be 
cowards  that  were  flighted,  or  blockheads  that  were  ' 
cheated ;  but  whatever  they  were,  they  could  con- 
tract .only  for  themselves.  What  they  could  esta- 
blish, we  can  annul. 

"  Against  our  present  form  of  government  it  shall 
stand  in  the  place  of  all  argument,  that  we  do  not 
tike  it.  While  we  are  governed  as  we  do  not  lik^ 
wh^re  is  our  liberty  ?  We  do  not  like  taxes,  we  will 
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therefore  oot  be  taxed:  we  do  not  like  your  laws,  and 
will  not  obey  them. 

"  The  taxes  laid  by  our  representatr\'e8,  are  laid, 
you  tell  us,  by  our  own  consent ;  but  we  will  no 
longer  consent  to  be  represented.  Our  number  of 
legislators  was  originally  a  burden,  and  ought  to  have 
been  refused;  it  is  now  considered  as  a  disproportionate 
advantage ;  who,  then,  will  complain  if  we  resign  it? 

"  We  shall  form  a  Senate  of  our  own,  under  a 
President  whom  the  King  shall  nominate,  but  whose 
authority  we  will  limit,  by  adjusting  bis  salary  to  bis' 
merit.  We  will  not  withhold  a  proper  share  of  con- 
tribution to  the  necessary  expence  of  lawful  govern- 
ment, but  we  will  dedde  for  ourselves  what  share  is 
-  proper,  what  expence  is  necessary,  and  what  govern- 
ment is  lawfiil. 

"  Till  our  counsel  i&  proclaimed  independent  and 
unaccountable,  we  will,  after  the  tenth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, keep  our  Tin  in  our  own  hands :  you  can  be  sup- 
plied from  no  other  place,  and  must  therefore  comply, 
or  be  poisoned  with  the  copper  of  your  own  kitchens. 

'*]f  any  Comishman  shall  recuse  bis  name  to  this 
just  and  laudable  association,  he  shall  be  tumbled 
from  St.  Michael's  Mount,  or  buried  alive  in  a  tin- 
mine  ;  and  if  any  emissary  shall  be  found  seducing 
Comisbmen  to  their  former  state,  he  shall  be  smeared 
with  tar,  and  rolled  in  feathers,  and  chased  with  dogs 
out  of  our  dominions. 

"  From  the  Cornish  Gjngress  at  Truro." 

Of  this  memorial  what  could  be  said  but  that  it 
vras  written  in  jest,  or  written  by  a  madman  ?  Yet  I 
know  not  whether  the  wannest  adntircrs  of  Penn- 
sylvanian  eloquence  can  find  any  argument  in  the 
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Addresses  of  the  Congress,  that  is  not  with  greater 
strength  ui^ed  by  the  Comishman. 

The  argument  of  the  irregular  troops  of  contro- 
versy, stripped  of  its  colours,  and  turned  out  naked 
to  the  view,  is  no  more  than  this.  Liberty  is  the 
birthright  of  man,  and  where  obedience,  is  compelled, 
there  is  no  liberty.  The  answer  is  equally  simple. 
Government  is  necessary  to  man,  and  where  obe- 
dience is  not  compelled,  there  is  no  government. 

If  the  subject  reiiisea  to  obey,  it  is  the  duty  of 
authority  to  use  compulsion.  Society  cannot  subsist 
but  by  the  power,  first  of  making  laws,  and  then  of 
enforcing  them. 

To  one  of  the  threats  hissed  out  by  the  Congress, 
I  have  put  nothing  similar  into  the  Cornish  pro- 
clamation ;  because  it  is  too  wild  for  folly  and  too 
foolish  for  madness.  If  we  do  not  withhold  our  King 
and  his  parliament  from  taxing  them,  they  will  cross 
the  Atlantick  and  enslave  us. 

How  they  will  come  they  have  not  told  us ;  per- 
haps they  will  take  wing,  and  light  upon  our  coasts. 
When  the  cranes  thus  begin  to  flutter,  it  is  time  for 
pygmies  to  keep  tbeir  eyes  about  them.  The  Great 
Orator  observes,  that  they  mill  be  very  fit,  after  they 
have  been  taxed,  to  impose  chains  upon  us.  If  they 
are  so  fit  as  their  friend  describes  them,  and  so  will- 
ing as  they  describe  themselves,  let  us  increase  our 
army,  and  double  our  militia. 

It  has  been  of  late  a  very  general  practice  to  talk 
of  slavery  among  those  who  are  setting  at  defiance 
every  power  that  keeps  the  world  in  order<  If  the 
learned  Author  of  the  "  Reflections  on  Learning^  has 
rightly  observed,  that  no  man  ever  could  give  law  to 
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lan^age,  it  will  be  vain  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
word  slavery:  but  I  could  wish  it  more  discreetly 
uttered ;  it  is  driven  at  one  time  too ,  hard  into  our 
ears  by  the  loud  hurricane  of  Pennsylranian  elo- 
quence, and  at  another  glides  too  cold  into  our  hearts 
by  the  soft  conveyance  of  a  female  patriot  bewailing 
the  miaeries  of  hex  friends  aTid  fellow-citizens. 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  sedition,  that  those 
who  a  few  years  ago  disputed  only  onr  right  of  lay- 
ing taxes,  DOW  question  the  validity  of  every  act  of 
Tegislation.  They  consider  themselves  as  emanci- 
pated from  obedience,  and  as  being  no  longer  the 
subjects  of  the  British  Crown.  They  leave  us  no 
choice  but  of  yielding  or  conquering,  of  reingning 
our  dominion,  or  maintaining  it  by  force. 

From  force  many  endeavours  have  been  used  either 
to  dissuade,  or  to  deter  us.  Sometimes  the  xaent  of 
the  Americans  is  exalied,  aud  sometimes  their  suf- 
ferings are  aggravated.  We  are  told  of  their  con- 
tributions to  the  last  war,  a  war  incited  by  their  out- 
cri^  and  continued  for  their  protection,  a  war  by 
which  none  but  themselves  were  gainen.  All  that 
they  can  boast  is,  that  they  did  something  for  them- 
selves, and  did  not  wholly  stand  inactive  while  the 
sons  of  Britain  were  fighting  in  their  cause. 

If  we  cannot  admire,  we  are  called  to  pity  them ; 
to  pity  those  that  show  no  r^ard  to  their  mother- 
country  ;  have  obeyed  nd  law  which  they  could  vio- 
late ;  have  imparted  no  good  which  they  could  with- 
hold ;  have  entered  into  associations  of  fraud  to  rob 
their  creditors;  and  into  combinations  to  distress 
all  who  depended  on  their  commerce.  We  are  re- 
proached with  the  cruelty  of  shutting  one  part,  where 
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every  port  is  shut  agsanst  us.  We  are  censured  as 
tyraDoical  for  hindering  thoae  from  fishing,  who  have 
condemned  our  merchants  to  bankruptcy,  and  our 
manufacturers  to  hunger. 

Others  persuade  ua  to  give  them  more  liberty,  to 
take  off  restraints,  and  relax  authority ;  and  tell  ua 
what  happy  consequences  will  arise  from  forbear- 
ance: how  their  afiectioua  will  be  condliated,  and 
into  what  diffusions  of  beneficence  their  gratitude 
will  luxuriate.  They  will  love  their  friends.  They 
will  reverence  their  protectors.  They  will  throw 
themselvea  into  oih*  arms,  and  lay  th^r  property  at 
our  feet.  They  will  buy  from  no  other  what  we  can 
sell  them ;  they  will  sell  to  no  other  what  we  wish 
to  buy. 

ISut  any  obligations  should  overpower  their  at- 
tention to  profit,  we  have  known  them  long  enough 
not  to  expect.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  from  a  more 
liberal  people.  With  what  kindness  they  rqiay  be- 
nefits, they  are  now  showing  us,  who,  as  spon  as  we 
have  delivered  them  from  France,  are  defying  and 
proscribing  us. 

But  if  we  will  permit  them  to  tax  thanselves, 
they  will  g^ve  us  more  than  we  require.  If  we  pro- 
claim them  independent,  they  will  during  pleasure 
pay  us  a  subsidy.  The  contest  is  not  now  for  money, 
but  for  power.  The  question  is  not  bow  much  we 
shall  collect,  but  by  what  authority  the  collection 
shall  be  made. 

Those  who  find  that  the  Americans  cannot  he 
shown  in  any  form  that  may  raise  love  or  pity,  drees 
diem  in  habiliments  of  terrour,  and  try  to  make  us 
think  them  formidable.  The  Bostonians  can  call  into 
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the  field  ninetv  thousand  men.  While  we  con- 
quer all  before  us,  new  enemies  will  rise  up  behind, 
and  our  work  will  be  always  to  begin.  If  we  take 
possession  of  the  towns,  the  Colonists  will  retire  into" 
the  inland  regions,  and  the  gain  of  victory  will  be 
only  empty  houses,  and  a  wide  extent  of  waste  and 
desolation.  If  we  subdue  them  for  the  present,  they 
will  unirersally  revolt  in  the  next  war,  and  resign  us 
without  pity  to  subjection  and  destruction 

To  all  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  between 
losing  America  and  resigning  it,  there  is  no  great 
difference ;  that  it  is  not  very  reasonable  to  jump 
into  the  sea,  because  the  ship  is  leaky.  All  those 
evils  may  beiall  us,  but  we  need  not  hasten  them. 

The  Dean  of  Gloucester  has  proposed,  and  seems 
to  propose  it  seriously,  that  we  should  at  once  release 
our  claims,  declare  them  masters  .of  themselves,  and 
whistle  them  down  the  wind.  His  opinion  is,  that 
our  gain  from  them  will  be  the  same,  and  onr  ex- 
pence  less.  What  they  can  have  most  cheaply  from 
Britain,  they  will  still  buy ;  what  they  can  sell  to  us 
at  the  highest  price,  they  will  still  sell. 

It  is,  however,  a  little  hard,  that  Having  so  lately 
fought  and  conquered  for  their  safety,  we  should  go- 
vern them  no  longer.  By  letting  them  loose  before 
the  war,  how  many  millions  might  have  been  saved. 
One  wild  proposal  is  best  answered  by  another.  Let 
us  restore  to  the  French  what  we  have  taken  from  . 
them.  We  shall  see  our  Colonists  at  our  feet,  when 
they  have  an  enemy  so  near  them.  Let  us  give  the 
Indians  arms, -and  teadi  them  discipline,  and  encou- 
rage them  now  and  then  to  plunder  a  plantation. 
Security  and  leisure  are  the  parents  of  sedirion. 
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While  these  different  opinions  are  ^tated,  it 
seems  to  be  determined  by  the  Legislature,  that 
force  shall  be  tried.  Men  of  the  pen  have  seldom 
any  great  skill  in  conquering  kingdoms,  but  they 
have  strong  inclination  to  give  advice.  I  cannot  for- 
bear to  wish,  that  this  commotion  may  end  without 
bloodshed,  and  that  the  rebela  may  be  subdued  by 
terrour  rather  than  by  violence  ;  and  therefore  recom- 
mend such  a  force  as  may  take  away,  not  only  the 
power,  but  the  hope  of  resistance,  and  by  conqueriug 
without  a  battle,  save  many  from  the  sword. 

If  their  obstinacy  continues  without  actual  hosti- 
lities, it  may  perhaps  be  mollified  by  turning  out  the 
soldiers  to  free  quarters,  forbidding  any  personal 
cruelty  or  hurt.  It  has  been  proposed,  that  the  slaves 
should  be  set  free,  an  act  which  surely  the  lovraa  of 
liberty  cannot  but  commend.  If  they  aie  furnished 
with  fire-arms  for  defence,  and  uten»b  for  husbandry, 
and  settled  in  some  simple  form  of  government 
within  the  country,  they  may  be  more  grateful  and 
honest  than  their  masters. 

Far  be  it  from  any  Englishman  to  thirst  for  the 
blood  of  his  fellow-subjects.  Those  who  most  deserve 
our  resentment  are  unhappily  at  less  distance.  The 
Americans,  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  first  proposed, 
undoubtedly  disliked  it,  as  every  nation  dislikes  an 
impost;  but  they  had  no  thought  of  resisting  it,  till 
they  were  encouraged  and  incited  by  European  intel- 
ligence, from  men  whom  they  thought  their  friends, 
but  who  were  ftiends  only  to  themselves. 

On  the  original  contrivers  of  mischief  let  an  in- 
tuited nation  pour  out  its  vengeance.  With  what- 
ever design  they  have  inflamed  this  pernicious  con- 
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test,  they  are  themselves  equally  detestable.  If  they 
wish  success  to  (he  Colonies,  they  are  traitors  to  this 
country ;  if  they  vish  their  defeat,  they  are  traitors 
at  once  to  America  and  England.  To  them  and 
than  only  must  be  imputed  the  interruption  of  com- 
merce, and  the  miseries  of  war,  the  sorrow  of  those 
that  shall  be  ruined,  and  the  blood  of  those  that  shall 
&U. 

Since  the  Americans  have  made  it  necessary  to 
subdue  them,  may  they  be  subdued  with  the  least 
injury  possible  to  their  persons  and  thdr  possessions ! 
When  they  are  reduced  to  obedience,  may  that  obe- 
dience be  secured  by  stricter  laws  and  stronger  obli- 
gations ! 

Nothing  can  be  more  noxious  to  sodety,  than  that 
erroneous  clemency,  which,  when  a  rebellion  is  sup- 
pressed, exacts  no  forfeiture  and  establishes  no  secu- 
rities, but  leaves  ^e  rebels  in  their  former  .state. 
Who  would  not  try  the  experiment  which  promises 
advantage  vrithout  expence  ?  If  rebels  once  obtain  a 
victory,  th^  wishes  are  accomplished ;  if  they,  are 
defeated,  they  suffer  little,  perhajn  less  than  their 
conquerors ;  however  often  they  play  the  game,  the 
chance  is  always  in  their  favour.  In  the  mean  time, 
they  are  growing  rich  by  victualling  the  troops  that 
we  have  sent  gainst  them,  and  perhaps  g^n  more  by' 
the  residence  of  the  army  than  they  lose  by  the  ob- 
struction of  their  port. 

Their  charters  being  now,  I  suppose,  legally  for- 
feited, may  be  modelled  as  shall  appear  most  com- 
modious to  the  mother-country.  Thus  the  privile^;es 
which  are  found  by  experience  liable  to  misuse,  will 
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be  taken  away,  and  tfaose  who  now  bellow  as  patriots, 
bluster  as  soldiers,  and  domineer  as  legislators,  will 
sink  into  sober  merchants  and  silent  planters,  peace- 
ably diligent,  and  securely  rich. 

But  there  is  one  writer,  and  perhaps  many  who 
do  not  write,  to  whom  the  contraction  of  these  per- 
nicious privileges  appears  very  dangerous,  and  who 
startle  at  the  thomghtBof  England Jree  and  America 
m  chains. '  Children  fly  from  their  own  shadow,  and 
rhetoricians  are  frighted  by  their  own  voices.  CJiains 
is  undoubtedly  a  dreadful  word ;  but  perhaps  the 
masters  of  civil  wisdom  may  discover  some  gradations 
between  chains  and  anarchy.  Chains  need  not  be  put 
upon  those  who  will  be  restrained  without  them. 
This  contest  may  end  in  the  softer  phrase  of  English 
Superiority  and  American  Obedience. 

We  are  told,  that  the  subjection  of  Americans 
may  tend  to  the  diminution  of  our  own  liberties  :  an 
event,  which  none  but  very  perspicacious  politicians 
are  able  to  foresee.  If  slavery  be  thus  fatally  con- 
ta^ous,  how  is  it  that  we  hear  the  loudest  yelps  for 
liberty  among  the  drivers  of  n^oes  ? 

But  let  us  interrupt  a  whUe  this  dream  of  con- 
quest, settlement,  and  supremacy.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  being  to  contend,  according  to  one  orator, 
with  three  millions  of  Whigs,  and  according  to  ano- 
ther, with  ninety  thousand  patriots  of  Massachuset's 
Bay,  we  may  possibly  be  checked  in  our  career  of 
reduction.  We  may  be  reduced  to  peace  upon 
equal  terms,  or  driven  frwm  the  western  continent, 
and  forbidden  to  violate  a  second  time  the  happy 
borders    of  the  land  of  liberty.     The  time  is  now 
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perhaps  at  hand,  which  Sir  Thomas  Browne  predicted 
between  jest  and  earnest, 

Wlien  America  should  no  more  send  out  her  treasure, 
But  spend  it  at  home  in  American  pleasure. 

If  we  are  allowed  upon  our  defeat  to  stipulate  con- 
ditions, 1  hope  the  treaty  of  Boston  will  permit  us 
to  import  into  the  confederated  Cantons  such  pro- 
ducts as  they  do  not  raise,  and  such  manufactures  as 
they  do  not  make,  and  cannot  buy  cheaper  irom  other 
nations,  paying  like  others  the  appointed  customS'f 
that  if  an  English  ship  salutes  a  fort  with  four  guns, 
it  shall  be  answered  at  least  with  two ;  and  that  if 
an  Englishman  be  incHned  to  hold  a  plantation,  he 
shall  only  take  an  oath  of  aU^iance  to  the  -reigning 
powers,  and  be  suffered,  while  he  lives  inofiensively,  to 
retain  his  own  opinion  of  English  rights,  unmolested 
in  his  conscience  by  an  oath  of  abjuration. 
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I  HAD  desired  to  visit  the  Hebrides,  or  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,  so  long,  that  I  scarcely  remem- 
ber how  the  wish  was  originally  excited  ;  and  was  iu 
the  Autumn  of  the  year  1773  induced  to  undertake 
the  journey,  by  finding  compa- 

nion, whose  acuteness  wo  y.  and 

whoNe  g^«ty  of  conversi  f  man- 

ners  are  sufScient  to   (^  lenien- 

cies of  travel,  in  countries  less  hospitable  than  we 
have  passed. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  August  we  left  Edinburgh, 
a  eity  too  well  known  to  admit  description,  and  di- 
rected our  course  northward,  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  Scotland,  accompanied  the  first  day  by  another 
gentleman,  who  could  stay  with  us  only  long  enough 
to  show  us  how  much  we  lost  at  separation. 

As  we  crossed  the  Frith  of  Forth,  our  curiosity 
was  attracted  by  Inch  Keith,  a  small  island,  which 
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neither  of  my  companions  had  ever  viaited,  though, 
lying  withia  their  view,  it  had  all  their  lives  soli- 
cited their  notice.  Here,  by  climbing  with  some 
difficulty  over  shattered  crags,  we  made  the  first  ex- 
periment of  unfrequented  coasts.  Inch  Keith  is 
nothing  more  than  a  rock  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  earth,  not  wholly  bare  of  grass,  and  very 
fertile  of  thbtles.  A  small  herd  of  cows  grazes  an- 
nually upon  it  in  the  summer.  It  seems  never  to 
have  afforded  to  man  ot  beast  a  permanent  habita- 
tion. 

We  found  only  the  ruins  of  a  small  fort,  not  so  in- 
jured by  time  but  that  it  might  be  easily  restored  to 
its  former  state.  It  seems  never  to  have  been  in- 
tended as  a  place  of  strength,  nor  was  built  to  endure 
a  aege,  but  merely  to  affi)rd  cover  to  a  few  soldiers, 
who  perhaps  had  the  charge  of  a  battery,  or  were 
stationed  to  give  signals  of  approaching  danger. 
There  is  therefore  no  provision  of  water  within  the 
walls,  though  the  spring  is  so  near,  that  it  might  have 
been  easily  enclosed.  One  of  the  stones  had  this  in- 
scription :  "  Maria  R^.  1564."  It  has  probably 
been  neglected  from  the  tiiqe  that  the  whole  island 
had  the  same  king.  * 

We  left  this  little  island  with  our  thoughts  em- 
ployed a  while  on  the  different  appearance  that  it 
would  have  made,  if  it  bad  been  placed  at  the  same 
distance  from  L.ondon,  with  the  same  facility  of  ap- 
proach ;  with  what  emulation  of  price  a  few  rocky 
acres  would  have  been  purchased,  and  with  what  ex- 
pensive industry  they  would  have  been  cultivated 
and  adorned. 
When  we  landed,  we  found  our  chaise  ready,  and 
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passed  through  Kinghorn,  Kirkaldy,  and  Cowpar, 
places  not  unlike  the  small  or  straggling  market- 
towns  in  those  parts  of  England  where  commerce 
and  manufactures  have  not  yet  produced  opulence. 

Though  we  were  yet  in  the  most  populous  part  of 
Scotland,  and  at  so  small  a  distance  fiiom  ^e  capital, 
we  met  few  passengers. 

The  roads  are  neither  rough  nor  dirty ;  and  it 
affords  a  southern  stranger  a  new  kind  of  pleasure  to 
travel  so  commodiously  without  the  interruption  of 
tollgates.  Where  the  bottom  is  rocky,  as  it  seems 
commonly  to  he  in  Scotland,  a  smooth  way  is  made 
indeed  with  great  labour,  but  it  never  wants  repairs ; 
and  in  those  parts  where  adventitious  materials  are 
necessary,  the  ground  once  consolidated  is  rarely 
broken :  for  the  inland  commerce  is  not  great,  nor 
are  heavy  commodities  often  transported  otherwise 
than  by  water.  The  carriages  in  common  use  are 
small  carts,  drawn  each  by  one  little  horse;  and  a  < 
man  seems  to  derive  some  degree  of  dignity  and  im^ 
portance  from  the  reputation  of  possessing  a  two* 
horse  cart. 

ST.  ANDREWS. 

At  an  hour  somewhat  late  we  came  to  St.  An- 
drews, a  city  once  archiepiscopal ;  where  that  uni- 
versity still  subsists  in  which  philosophy  was  formerly 
taught  by  Buchanan,  whose  name  has  as  fair  a  claim 
to  immortality  as  can  be  conferred  by  modem  la- 
tinity,  and  perhaps  a  fairer  than  the  instability  of 
vernacular  languages  admits. 

We  found,  that  by  the  interposition  of  some  invi- . 
sible  friend,  lodgings  had  been  provided  for  usat  the 
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house  of  one  of  the  professors,  whose  easy  dvility 
quickly  made  us  forget  that  we  were  strangers ;  aud 
in  the  whole  time  of  our  stay  we  were  gratified  by 
every  mode  of  kinduess,  and  entertaiued  with  all  the 
elegauce  of  lettered  hospitality. 

In  the  morniDg  we  arose  to  perambulate  a  city, 
which  only  history  shows  to  have  once  flourished,  aod 
surveyed  the  ruins  of  ancient  munificence,  of  which 
even  the  ruius  cannot  long  be  visible,  unless  some 
care  be  taken  to  preserve  them  ;  and  where  is  the 
pleasure  of  preserving  such  mournful  memorials  ? 
They  have  been  till  very  lately  so  much  n^Iected, 
that  every  man  carried  away  the  stones  who  fancied 
that  he  wanted  them. 

The  cathedral,  of  which  the  foundations  may  be 
still  traced,  and  a  small  part  oi  the  wall  is  standing, 
appears  to  have  been  a  spacious  and  majestick  build- 
ing, not  unsuitable  to  the  primacy  of  the  kingdom. 
Of  the  architecture,  the  poor  remaius  can  hardly  ex- 
hibit, even  to  an  artist,  a  sufficient  specimen.  It  was 
demolished,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  tumult  and  vio- 
lence  of  Knox's  reformation. 

Not  hx  horn  the  cathedral,  on  the  mar^n  of  the 
water,  stands  a  fragment  of  the  castle,  ~in  which  the 
archbishop  anciently  resided.  It  was  never  very 
large,  and  was  built  with  more  attention  to  security 
than  pleasure.  Cardinal  Beatonn  is  said  to  have  had 
workmen  employed  in  improving  its  fortifications,  at 
the  time  when  he  was  murdered  by  the  ruffians  of 
reformation,  in  the  manner  of  which  Knox  has  given 
what  he  himself  calls  a  merry  narrative. 

The  change  of  religion  in  Scotland,  eager  and  ve- 
hement as  it  was,  raised  an  epidemical  enthusiasm, 
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oorapounded  of  sullen  scrupuloufiiieBs  and  warlike  fe- 
rqcity,  which,  in  a  people  whom  idleness  resigned  to 
their  own  thoughts,  and  who,  conversing  only  with 
each  other,  suffered  no  dilution  of  their  zeal  from  the 
gradual  influx  of  new  opinions,  was  long  transmitted 
in  its  full  strength  from  the  old  to  the  young,  but  by 
trade  and  intercourse  with  England,  is  now  visibly 
abating,  and  giving  way  too  fast  to  that  laxity  of 
practice,  and  indiiFerence  of  opinion,  in  which  men, 
not  sufficiently  instructed  to  And  the  middle  point,  too 
easily  shelter  tbetuselves  from  rigour  and  constraint. 

The  city  of  St  Andrews,  when  it  had  lost  its  ar- 
cbiepiscopal  preeminence,  gradually  decayed :  one 
of  its  streets  is  now  lost ;  and  in  those  that  remain, 
there  is  the  silence  and  solitude  of  inactive  indigence 
and  gloomy  depopulation. 

The  univerfflty,  within  a  few  years,  consisted 
of  three  collies,  but  is  now  reduced  to  two;  the- 
collie  of  St.  Leonard  being  lately  dissolved  by  the 
sale  of  its  buildings,  and  the  appropriation  of  its 
revenues  to  the  professors  of  the  two  others.  The 
chapel  of  the  alienated  college  is  yet  standing,  a 
fabrick  not  inelegant  of  external  structure :  but  I 
was  always,  by  some  civil  excuse,  hindered  from  en> 
tering  it.  A  decent  attempt,  as  I  was  since  told, 
has  been  made  to  convert  it  into  a  kind  of  green- 
house, by  planting  its  area  with  shrubs.  This  new 
method  of  gardening  is  unsuccessful ;  the  plants  do 
not  hitherto  prosper.  To  what  use  it  will  next  be 
put,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  conjecturing.  It  is  some- 
thing, that  its  present  state  is  at  least  not  ostenta- 
tioudy  displayed.  Where  there  is  yet  shame,  there 
may  in  time  be  virtue. 
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The  dissolution  of  St.  Leonard's  Collie  wasdoubt- 
less  necesaar)' ;  but  of  that  necessity  there  is  reason 
to  complain.  It  is  surely  not  without  just  reproach 
that  a  nation,  of  which  the  commerce  is  hourly 
extending,  and  the  wealth  increasing,  denies  any 
partieipation  of  its  prosperity  to  its  literary  sodeties ; 
and  while  its  merchants  or  its  nobles  are  raising 
palaces,  suffers  its  universities  to  moulder  into  dust. 

Of  the  two  collies  yet  standing,  one  is  by  the 
institution  of  its  founder  appropriated  to  divinity. 
It  is  said  to  be  capable  of  containing  fifty  students  ; 
but  more  than  one  must  occupy  a  chamber.  The 
library,  which  is  of  late  erection,  is  not  very  ^adous, 
but  elegant  and  luminous. 

The  doctor,  by  whom  it  was  shown,  hoped  to  irri- 
tate or  subdue  my  English  vanity,  by  tdling  me,  that 
we  had  no  such  repository  of  books  in  England. 

St  Andrews  seems  to  be  a  -place  eminently 
adapted  to  study  and  education,  being  situated  in  a 
populous,  yet  a  cheap  country,  and  exposing  the 
minds  and  manners  of  young  men  neither  to  the 
levity  and  dissoluteness  of  a  capital  city,  nor  to  the 
gross  luxury  of  a  town  of  commerce,  places  natu- 
rally unpropitious  to  learning;  in  one  the  desire  a£ 
knowledge  easily  gives  way  to  the  love  of  pleasure, 
and  in  the  other,  is  in  danger  of  yielding  to  the  love 
of  money. 

The  students  however  are,  represented  as  at  this 
time  not  exceeding  a  hundred.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
some  obstruction  to  their  increase  that  diere  is  do 
episcopal  chapel  in  the  place.  I  saw  do  reason  for 
imputing  their  paucity  to  the  present  professors ;  nor 
can  the  expence  of  an  academical  education  be  very 
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reasonably  objected.  A  student  of  the  highest  class 
may  keep  his  annual  session,  or,  as  the  English  call  it, 
his  term,  which  lasts  seven  months,  for  about  fifteen 
pounds,  and  one  of  lower  rank  for  less  than  ten  ;  in 
which  board,  lodging,  and  instruction  are  all  included. 
The  chief  ma^strate  resident  in  the  university, 
answering  to  our  vice-chancellor,  and  to  the  rectdr 
magn^icus  on  the  continent,  had  commonly  the  title 
of  Lord  Rector ;  but  being  addressed  only  as  Mr. 
Rector  in  an  inauguratory  speech  by  the  present 
chancellor,  he  has  fallen  irom  his  former  dignity  of 
style.  Lordship  was  very  liberally  annexed  by  our 
ancestors  to  any  station  or  character  of  dignity :  they 
said,  the  Lord  General,  and  Lord  Ambassadour ;  so 
we  still  say,  my  Lord,  to  the  judge  upon  the  circuit, 
and  yet  retain  in  our  Liturgy,  the  Lords  of  the 
Council. 

In  walking  among  the  ruins  of  reli^o»s  buildings, 
we  came  to  two  vaults  over  which  bad  formerly  stood 
the  house  of  the  sub-prior.  One  of  the  vaults  was  in  ■ 
habited  by  an  old  woman,  who  elumed  the  right  of 
abode  there,  as  the  widow  of  a  man  whose  ancestors 
had  possessed  the  same  gloomy  mansion  for  no  less, 
than  four  generations.  The  right,  however  it  began, 
-was  considered  as  established  by  legal  prescription,- 
and  the  old  woman  lives  undisturbed.  She  thinks  how- 
ever that  she  has  a  claim  to  something  more  than  suf- 
ferance  ;  for  as  her  husband's  name  was  Bruce,  she 
is  allied  to  royalty,  and  told  Mr.  Boswell,  that  when 
there  were  persons  of  quality  in  the  place,  she  was 
distinguished  by  some  notice ;  -that  indeed  she  is  now 
n^lected,  but  she  spins  a  thread,  has  the  company  of 
a  cat,  and  is  troublesome  to  nobody. 
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Having  now  seen  wbatever  this  ancient  city 
oflFered  to  our  curiosity,  we  left  it  with  good  wishes, 
having  reason  to  he  highly  pleased  with  the  attention 
that  was  paid  us.  But  whoever  surveys  the  world 
must  see  many  things  that  give  him  pain.  The  kind- 
ness of  the  professprs  did  not  contribute  to  abate  the 
uneasy  remembrance  of  an  university  declining,  a 
college  alienated,  and  a  church  profaned  and  hasten- 
ing to  the  ground. 

St.  Andrews  indeed  has  formerly  suffered  more 
atrocious  ravages  and  more  extensive  destruction ;  hut 
recent  evils  affect  with  greater  &a<x.  We  were  re- 
conciled to  the  sight  of  archiepiscopal  ruins.  The 
distabce  of  a  calamity  from  the  present  time  seems 
to  preclude  the  mind  from  contact  or  sympathy. 
Events  long  past  are  barely  known  ;  they  are  not  con- 
sidered. We  read  with  as  little  emotion  the  violence 
of  Knox  and. his  followers,  as  the  irruptions  of  Alaric 
and  the  Goths.  Had  the  univeruty  been  destroyed 
two  centuries  ago,  we  should  not  have  regretted  it ; 
but  to  see  it  pining  in  decay,  and  stm^ling  for  life, 
fills  the  mind  with  mournful  images  and  ineffectual 
wishe's. 

ABEEBROTHICK. 

As  we  knew  sorrow  and  wishes  to  be  vain,  it  was 
now  our  business  to  mind  our  way.  The  roads  of 
Scotland  afford  little  diversion  to  the  traveller,  who 
seldom  sees  himself  either  encountered  or  overtaken, 
and  who  has  nothing  to  contemplate  but  grounds 
that  have  no  visible  boundaries,  or  are  separated  by 
walls  of  loose  stone.  From  the  bank  of  the  Tweed 
to  St.  Andrews  I  had  never  seen  a  single  tree,  which 
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I  did  not  believe  to  have  grown  up  far  within  the 
present  century.  Now  and  then  about  a  gentle- 
man's bouse  stands  a  small  plantation,  which  in 
Scotch  is  called  a  p(Mcy,  but  of  these  there  are  few, 
and  those  few  all  very  young.  The  variety  of  sun 
and  shade  is  here  utterly  unknown.  There  is  no  tree 
for  either  shelter  or  limber.  The  oak  and  the  thorn 
is  equally  a  stranger,  and  the  whole  country  is  ex- 
tended in  uniform  nakedness,  except  that  in  the  road 
between  Kirkaldy  and  Cowpar,  I  passed  for  a  few 
yards  between  two  hedges.  A  tree  might  be  a  show 
in  Scotland,  as  a  horse  in  Venice.  At  St.  Andrews 
Mr.  Boswell  found  only  one,  and  recommended  it  to 
my  notice ;  I  told  him  that  it  was  rough  and  low,  or 
looked  as  if  I  thought  so.  This,  said  he,  is  nothing 
to  another  a  few  miles  off.  I  was  still  less  delighted 
to  hear  that  another  tree  was  not  to  be  seen'  nearer. 
Nay,  said  a  gentleman  that  stood  by,  I  know  but  of 
this  and  that  tree  in  the  cotmty. 

The  Lowlands  of  Scotland  had  once  undoubtedly 
an  equal  portion  of  woods  with  other  countries. 
Forests  are  every  where  gradually  diminished,  as  ar- 
chitecture and  cultivation  prevail  by  the  increase  of 
people  and  the  introduction  of  arts.  But  I  bdieve 
few  r^ons  have  been  denuded  like  this,  where  many 
centuries  must  have  passed  in  waste  without  the  least 
thought  of  future  supply.  Davies  observes  in  his 
account  of  Ireland,  that  no  Irishman  had  ever 
planted  an  orchard.  For  that  negligence  some  ex- 
cuse might  be  drawn  from  an  unsettled  state  of  life, 
and  the  instability  of  property ;  but  in  Scotland  pos- 
session has  long  been  secure,  and  inheritance  regular, 
yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  before  the  Union  any 
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man  between  Edinburgb  and  England  had  ever  set 
a  tree. 

Of  this  improvidence  no  other  account  can  be  given 
than  that  it  probably  b^an  in  tioies  of  tumult,  and 
continued  because  it  had  begun.  Established  custom 
is  not  easily  broken,  till  some  great  event  shakes  the 
whole  system  of  things,  and  life  seems  to  recommence 
upon  new  principles.  That  before  the  Union  the 
Scots  had  little  trade  and  little  money,  is  no  valid 
apology ;  for  plantation  is  the  least  expensive  of  all 
methods  of  improvement.  To  drop  a  seed  into  the 
ground  can  cost  nothing,  and  the  trouble  is  not  great 
of  protecting  the  young  plant,  till  it  is  out  of  dangra* ; 
though  it  must  be  allowed  to  have  some  difficulty  in 
places  like  these,  where  they  have  neither  wood  for 
palisades,  nor  thorns  for  hedges. 

Our  way  was  over  the  Firth  of  Tay,  where,  though 
the  water  was  not  wide,  we  paid  four  shillings  for 
ferrying  the  chaise.  In  Scotland  the  necessaries  of 
life  are  easily  procured,  but  superfluities  and  elegan- 
cies are  of  the  same  price  at  least  as  in  England,  and 
therefore  may  be  considered  as  much  dearer. 

We, stopped  a  while  at  Dundee,  where  I  remember 
nothing  remarkable,  and  mounting  otu-  chaise  agiun, 
came  about  the  dose  of  the  day  to  Aberbrothick. 

The  monastery  of  Aberbrothick  is  of  great  renown 
in  the  history  of  Scotland.  Its  ruins  afford  ample 
testimony  of  its  ancient  magnificence :  its  extent 
might,  I  suppose,  easily  be  found  by  following  the 
walls  among  the  grass  and  weeds,  and  its  height  is 
known  by  some  parts  yet  standing.  The  arch  of 
one  of  the  gates  is  entire,  and  of  another  only  so  far 
dilapidated  as  to  diversify  the  appearance.    A  square 
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apartment  of  great  loflincss  is  yet  staudiiig ;  its  use  I 
could  not  conjecture,  as  its  elevation  was  very  dis- 
proportionate to  its  area.  Two  comer  towers  parti- 
cularly attracted  our  attention.  Mr.  Boswell,  whose 
inquisjtiveness  is  seconded  by  great  activity,  scram- 
bled in  at  a  high  window,  but  found  the  stairs  witbib 
broken,  and  could  not  reach  the  top.  Of  the  other 
tower  we  were  told  that  the  inhabitants  sometimes 
climbed  it,  but  we  did  not  immediately  discern  the 
entrance,  and  as  the  night  was  gathering  upon  us, 
thought  proper  to  desist.  Men  skilled  in  architec- 
ture might  do  what  we  did  not  attempt;  they  might 
probably  form  an  exact  ground-plot  of  this  venera> 
ble  edifice.  They  may  from  some  parts  yet  stand- 
ing conjecture  its  general  form,  and  perhaps  by  com- 
paring it  with  other  buildings  of  the  same  kind  and 
the  same  age,  attain  an  idea  very  near  to  truth.  I 
should  scarcely  have  regretted  my  joutney,  had  it 
afforded  nothing  more  than  the  sight  of  Aber- 
brothick. 

MONTEOSE. 

Leaving  these  fragments  of  magnificence,  we  tra- 
velled on  to  Montrose,  which  we  surveyed  in  the 
morning,  and  found  it  well  built,  airy,  and  clean. 
The  towu-house  is  a  handsome  fabrick  with  a  por- 
tico. We  then  went  to  view  the  English  chapel, 
and  found  a  small  church,  clean  to  a  d£^;ree  un- 
known in  any  other  part  of  Scotland,  with  commo- 
dious galleries,  and  what  was  yet  less  expected,  with, 
an  organ. 

At  our  inn  we  did  not  find  a  reception  such  as  we 
thooght  proportionate  to  the  commerdal  opulence 
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of  tlie  place ;  "but  Mr.  Boswell  desired  me  to  rf>serve 
that  the  innkeeper  was  an  Englishman,  and  I  then 
defended  him  as  well  as  I  could. 

When  I  had  proceeded  thus  far,  1  had  opportu- 
nities of  observing  what  I  had  never  heard,  that  there 
were  many  beggars  in  Scotland.  In  Edinburgh  the 
proportion  is,  I  think,  not  less  than  in  London,  and 
in  the  smaller  places  it  is  far  greater  than  in  English 
towns  of  the  same  extent.  It  must,  however,  be 
allowed,  that  they  are  not  importunate,  nor  clamor- 
ous. They  solicit  silently,  or  very  modestly,  and 
therefore,  though  their  behaviour  may  strike  with 
more  force  the  heart  of  a  stranger,  they  are  certainly 
in  danger  of  missing  the  attention  of  their  country- 
men. Novelty  has  always  some  power;  an  unac- 
customed mode  of  begging  excites  an  unaccustomed 
degree  of  pity.  But  the  force  of  novelty  is  by  its 
own  nature  soon  at  an  end ;  the  efficacy  of  outcry  and 
perseverance  is  permanent  and  certain. 

The  road  from  Montrose  exhibited  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same  appearances.  The  country  is  still 
naked,  the  hedges  are  of  stone,  and  the  fields  so  ge- 
nerally plowed,  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  where 
grass  is  found  for  the  horses  that  till  them.  The 
harvest,  which  was  almost  nyte,  appeared  very  plen- 
tiful. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Boswell  observed,  that 
we  were  at  no  great  distance  from  the  house  of  lord 
Monboddo.  The  magnetism  of  his  conversation 
easily  drew  us  out  of  our  way,  and  the  entertainment 
which  wfe  received  would  have  been  a  sufficient  re- 
compense for  a  much  greater  deviation. 

The  roads  beyond  Edinburgh,  as  they  are  less 
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frequented,  must  be  expected  to  grow  gradually 
rougher;  but  they  were  hitherto  by  no  means  in- 
commodious. We  travelled  on  with  the  gentle  pace 
of  a  Scotch  driver,  who,  having  no  rivals  in  expedi- 
tioUf  n^di^  gives  himself  nor  hb  horses  unnecessary 
trouble.  We  did  not  affect  the  impatience  we  did 
□ot  feel,  but  were  satisfied  with  the  company  of  each 
other,  as  well  riding  in  the  chuse,  as  sitting  at  an 
inn.  The  night  and  the  day  are  equally  solitary  and 
equally  safe  ;  for  where  th^%  are  so  few  travellers, 
why  should  there  be  robbers  ? 


We  came  somewhat  late  to  Aberdeen,  and  found 
the  inn  so  Ml,  that  we  had  some  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing admission,  till  Mr.  Boswell  made  himself  kuown: 
his  name  overpowered  all  objection,  and  we  found  a 
very  good  house  and  dvil  treatment. 

I  received  the  next  day  a  very  kind  letter  from 
Sir  Alexander  Grordon,  whom  I  had  formerly  known 
in  London,  and,  after  a  cessation  of  all  intercourse 
for  near  twenty  years,  met  here  professor  of  phyMck 
in  the  King's  College.  Such  unexpected  renewals 
of  acquaintance  may  be  numbered  among  the  most 
pleasing  incidents  of  life. 

The  knowledge  of  one  professor  soon  procured 
me .  tlie  notice  of  the  rest,  and  I  did  not  want  any 
token  of  regard,  being  conducted  wherever  there 
was  any  thing  which  I  desired  to  see,  and  entertain- 
ed at  once  with  the  novelty  of  the  place,,  and  the 
kindness  of  communication. 
.  To  .write  of.  the  cities  of  our  own  island  vrith  the 
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Bolemnitj  of  geographical  description,  aa  if  we  had 
"been  cast  upon  a  newly  discovered  coast,  has  the 
appearance  of  a  very  frivolous  ostentation ;  yet  as 
Scotland  is  little  known  to  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  may  read  these  observations,  it  is  not  super- 
fluous to  relate,  that  under  the  name  of  Aberdeen 
are  comprised  two  towns,  standing  about  a  mite 
distant  from  each  other,  but  governed,  I  think,  by 
the  same  magistrates. 

Old  Aberdeen  is  the  andent  episcopal  city,  in 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  cathedral. 
It  has  the  appearance  of  a  town  in  decay,  having 
been  situated,  in  times  when  commerce  was  yet 
unstudied,  with  very  little  attention  to  tbe  commodi- 
ousness  of  the  harbour. 

-  New  Aberdeen  has  all  the  bustle  of  prosperous 
trade,  and  all  the  show  of  increasing  opulence.  It 
is  built  by  the  water- side.  The  houses  are. luge  and 
lofty,  and  the  streets  spacious  and  dean.  They  build 
almost  wholly  with  the  granite  used  in  the  new  pave- 
ment of  the  streets  of  London,  which  is  well  known 
not  to  want  hardness,  yet  they  shape  it  easily.  It  is 
beautiful,  and  must  be  very  lasting. 

What  particular  parts  of  commerce  are  chiefly  ex- 
ercised by  the  merchants  of  Abordeen,  I  have  not 
enquired.  The  manufacture  which  forces  itself 
upon  a  stranger's  eye  b  that  of  knit-stockings,  on 
which  the  women  of  t^  lower  class  are  visibly  em- 
ployed. 

In  eaick  of  these  towns  there  is  a  collie,  or  in 
stricter  language  an  univa«ty;  for  in  both  there 
are  professors  of  the  same  parts  of  learning,  and 
the  coU^es  bold  their  sessions  and  confer  degrees 
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'  separately,  with  total  indq>eiidei)ce  of  one  on   the 
other. 

In  Old  Aberdeen  standa  the  King's  Collie,  of 
which  the  first  president  was  Hector  Boece>  or  Boe- 
thins,  who  may  be  justly  reverenced  as  one  of  the 
revlTers  of  el^ant  learning.  When  he  studied  at 
Paris,  he  was  acquainted  with  Erasmus,  who  after- 
wards gave  bin)  a<puhlick  testimony  of  his  esteem, 
by  inscribing  to  him  a  catal<^ue  of  his  works.  The 
style  of  Boethius,  though,  perhaps,  not  always  rigor- 
ously pure,  is  fortned  with  great  diligence  upon  an- 
cient models,  and  wholly  uninfected  with  monastick 
barbarity.  His  history  is  written  with  elegance  aud 
vigour,  but  his  ^tbulousness  and  credulity  are  justly 
blamed.  His  fabulousness,  if  he  was  the  author  of 
the  fictions,  is  a  fault  for  which  no  apology  can  be 
made ;  but  bis  credulity  may  be  excused  in  an  age 
when  all  men  were  credulous.  Learning  was  then 
rising  on  the  world ;  but  ages  so  long  accustomed  to 
darkness,  were  too  much  da^led  with  its  light  to  see 
any  thing  distinctly.  The  first  race  of  scholars  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  some  time  after,  were,  for  the 
most  part,  learning  to  ipeak,  rather  than  to  think* 
and  were  therefore  more  studious  of  el^ance  than  of 
truth.  The  contemporaries  of  Boethius  thought  it 
sufficient  to  know  what  the  ancients  had  delivered. 
The  examination  of  tenets  and  of  facts  was  reserved 
for  another  generation. 

Boethius,  as  president  of  the  university,  enjoyed  a 
revenue  of  forty  Scottish  marks,  about  two  pounds 
four  Shillings  and  sixpence  of  sterling  money.  In 
the  present  age  of  trade  and  taxes,  it  is  di£Scult  even 
for  the  im^;inati(ni  so  to  raise  the  value  of  money, 
B  2 
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or  SO  to  diminiah  the  demands  of  life,  as  to  suppose  ' 
four-and-forty  shillings  a  year  an  honourable  stipend; 
yet  it  was  probably  equal,  not  only  to  the  needs,  but 
to  the  rank  of  Boethius.  The  wealth  of  England 
was  undoubtedly  to  that  of  Scotland  more  than  five 
to  one,  and  it  is  known  that  {lenry  the  Eighth, 
among  whose  faulty  avarice  was  never  reckoned, 
granted  to  Rc^er  Ascham,  as  a  reward  of  his  learn- 
ing, a  pension  of  ten  pounds  a-year. 

The  other,  called  the  Marischal  College,  is  in  the 
new  town.  The  hall  is  large  and  well  lighted.  One 
of  its  ornaments  in  the  picture  of  Arthur  Johnston, 
who  was  principal  of  the  collie,  and  who  holds 
among  the  Latin  poets  of  Scotland  the  next  place  to 
the  el^ant  Buchanan. 

In  the  library  I  was  shown  some  curiosities ;  a 
Hebrew  manuscript  of  exquisite  penmanship,  and  a 
Latin  translation  of  Aristotle's  Politicks  by  Leonar- 
dus  Aretinus,  written  in  the  Roman  character  with 
nicety  and  beauty,  which,  as  the  art  of  printing  has 
made  them  no  longer  necessary,  _are  not  now  to  be 
found.  This  was  one  of  -the  latest  performances  of 
the  transcribers,  for  Aretinus  died  but  about  twenty 
years  before  typography  was  invented.  This  version 
has  been  printed,  and  may  be  found  in  libraries,  but 
is  little  read ;  for  the  same  books  have  been  since 
translated  both  by  Victorius  and  Lambinus,  who 
lived  in  an  age  more  cultivated,  but'  perhaps  owed 
in  part '  to  Aretinus  that  they  were  able  to  excel 
him.  Much  is  due  to  those  who  first  broke  the  way 
to  knowledge,  and  left;  only  to  their  successours  the 
task,  of  smoothing  it. 

In  both  these  collies  the  methods  of  instruction 
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are  Dearly  the  same ;  the  lectures  diiferlng  only  by 
the  accidental  difference  of  diligence,  or  ability  in 
the  professors.  The  students  wear  scarlet  gowns,  and 
the  professors  black,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  acade- 
mical dress  in  all  the  Scottish  universities,  except 
that  of  Ediubuigh,  where  the  scholars  are  not  dis- 
tinguished by  any  particular  habit.  In  the  King's 
College  there  is  kept  a  publick  table,  but  the  scholars 
of  the  Marischal  College  are  boarded  in  the  town. 
The  expence  of  living  is  here,  according  to  the  in- 
formation that  I  could  obtiun,  somewhat  more  than 
at  St.  Andrews. 

The  course  of  education  is  extended  to  four  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  those  who  take  a  degree,  who 
are  not  many,  become  masters  of  arts ;  and  whoever 
is  a  master  may,  if  he  pleases,  immediately  commence, 
doctor.  The  title  of  doctor,  however,  was  for  a  con- 
siderable time  bestowed  only  on  physicians.  The 
advocates  are  examined  and  approved  by  their  own 
body;  the  ministers  were  not  amlntious  of  titles,  or 
were  afraid  of  being  censured  for  ambition ;  and  the 
doctorate  in  every  &culty  was  commonly  given  or 
sold  into  other  countries.  The  ministers  are  now 
reconciled  to  distinction,  and  as  it  must  always  hap- 
pen  that  some  will  excel  others,  have  thought  gra- 
duation a  proper  testimony  of  uncommon  abilities  or 
acquisitions. 

The  indiscriminate  collation  of  degrees  has  justly 
taken  away  that  respect  which  they  ori^nally  claimed, 
as  stamps  by  which  the  literary  value  of  men  so  dis- 
tinguished was  authoritatively  denoted.  That  aca- 
demical honours,  or  any  others,  should  be  conferred 
with  exact  proportion  to  merit,  is  more  than  human 
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judgment  or  human  int^rity  have  g^ven  reason  to 
expect  Perhap  d^ees  in  univeruties  cannot  be 
better  adjusted  by  any  general  rule  than  by  the  length 
of  time  passed  iu-the  publick  profession  of  learning. 
An  £nglish  or  Irish  doctorate  cannot  be  obtuned  by 
a  very  young  man,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
what  is  likewise  by  experience  tommonly  found 
true,  that  he  who  is  by  age  qualifiedrto  be  a  doctor, 
has  in  so  much  time  gained  learning  sufficient  not  to 
disgrace  the  title,  or  wit  sufficient  not  to  desire  it. 

The  Scotch  universities  hold  but  one  term  or  ses- 
sion in  the  year.  That  of  St.  Andrew's  continues 
eight  months,  that  of  Aberdeen  only  five,  from  the 
first  of  November  to  the  first  of  April. 

In  Aberdeen  there  is  an  EngU^  chapel,  in  which 
the  coiigr^ation  was  numerous  and  splendid.  The 
form  of  publick  worship  used  by  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, is  in  Scotland  legally  practised  in  licensed 
chapels  served  by  eleigymen  of  English  pi-Irisb  or- 
dination, and  by  tacit  connivance  quietly  permitted 
in  separate  congregations,  supplied  with  ministers  by 
the  successours  of  the  bishops  who-  were  deprived  at 
the  Revolution. 

We  came  to  Aberdeen  on  Saturday,  August  31. 
On  Monday  we  were  invited  into  the  town-haU, 
where  1  had  the  freedom  of  the  dty  given  me  by  the 
Lord  Provost.  The  honour  conferred  had  all  the 
decorations  that  politeness  could  add,  and,  what  I  am 
afraid  I  should  not  hare  had  to  say  of  any  city  south 
of  the  Tweed,  I  found  no  petty  officer  bowing  for  a 
fee. 

The  pahrhment  containing  the  record  of  admis- 
sion is,  with  the  seal  appending,   fastmed  to  it  ri- 
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faaod,'  and  worn  for  one  day  by  the  new.dtizen  in 
his  hat. 

By  a  lady  who  saw  us  at  the  chapel,  the  earl  of 
JE^l  was  informed  of  our  arrival,  and  we  had  the 
honour  of  an  invitation  to  his  seat,  called  Slanes 
Castle,  as  I  am  told,  improperly,  from  the  castle  of 
that  name,  which  once  stood  at  a  place  not  far 
distant. 

The  road  beyond  Aberdeen  grew  more  stony,  and 
continued  equally  naked  of  all  vegetable  decoration. 
We  travelled  over  a  tract  of  ground  near  the  sea, 
which  not  long  ago  suffered  a  very  uncommon  and 
unexpected  calamity.  The  sand  of  the  shore  was 
raised  by  a  tempest  in  such  quantities,  and  carried 
to  such  a  distance,  that  an  estate  was  overwhelmed 
and  lost.  Such  and  so  hopeless  was  the  barrennras 
superinduced,  that  the  owner,  when  he  was  required 
to  pay  the  usual  tax,  desired  rather  to  resign  the 
ground.. 

SLANES  CASTLE.      THE   BCJLLEE  OF  BUCHAN- 

We  came  in  the  afternoon  to  Slanes  Castle,  built 
upon  the  margin  of  the  sea,  so  that  the  waUs  of  one  of 
the  towers  seem  only  a  continuaUon  of  a  perpen- 
dicular rock,  the  foot  of  which  is  beaten  by  the 
waves.  To  walk  round  the  house  seemed  impracti- 
cable. From  the  windows  the  eye  wanders  over  the 
sea  that  separates  Scotland  from  Norway,  and  when 
tlie  winds  beat  with  violence,  must  enjoy  all  the  ter-' 
rifiirk  grandeur  of  the  tempestuous  ocean.  I  would 
not  for  my  amusement  wish  for  a  storm ;  but  as 
storms,  whether  vrished  or»not,  will  sometimes  hap- 
pen, I  nuiy  say,  without  violation  of  humanity,  that 
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I  should  willingly  look  oBt  upon  them  from  Slanee 
Castle. 

When  we  were  about  ttf  take  our  leave,  our  de- 
parture was  prohibited  by  the  countess,  till  we  should 
have  seen  two  places  i^n  the  coast,  which  she 
rightly  coiisidered  as  worthy  of  curiosity,  Dun  Buy, 
and  the  Buller  of  Buchan,  to  which  Mr.  Boyd  very 
kindly  conducted  us. 

Dun  Buy,  which  id  Erse  is  said  to  signify  the 
Yellow  Rock,  is  a  double  protuberance  of  stone,  open 
to  the  main  sea  on  one  sidf ,  and  parted  from  the 
land  by  a  very  narrow  channel  on  the  other.  It  has 
its  name  and  its  coloiu*  from  the  dung  of  innumera> 
ble  sea-fowls,  which  in  the  spring  choose  this  place  as 
convenient  for  incubation,  and  have  their  e^s  and 
their  young  taken  in  great  abundance.  One  of  the 
birds  that  frequent  this  rock  has,  as  we  were  told, 
its  body  not  larger  than  a  duck's,  and  yet  lays  eg^  as 
large  as  those  of  a  goose.  This  bird  is  by  the  inha- 
bitants named  a  Coot.  That  which  is  called  Coot 
in  England  is  here  a  Cooler. 

Upon  these  rocks  there  was  nothing  that  could 
long  detain  attention,  and  we  soon  turned  our  eyes, 
to  the-  Buller,  or  Bouilloir  of  Buchan,  which  no  man 
can  see  with  indiffa'ence,  who  has  either  sense  of 
dan^r,  or  delight  in  rarity.  It  is  a  rock  perpen- 
dicularly tubulated,  united  on  one  side  with  a  high 
shore,  and  on  the  other  rising  steep  to  a  great  height 
-above  the  main  sca^.  The  top  is  open,  from  which 
may  be  seen  a  dark  gulf  of  water  which  flows  into 
the  cavity,  through  a  breach  made  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  enclosing  rock.  It  has.  the  appearance  of  a 
vast  well  bordered  with  a  wall.     The  edge  of  the 
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BuUer  is  not  wide,  and  to  tlio6e  that  walk  round, 
appears  very  narrow.  He  that  ventures  to  look 
downward,  sees  that  if  his  foot  should  slip,  he  must 
fall  irom  his  dreads  elevation  upon  stones  on  one 
side,  or  into  the  water  on  the  other.  We  however 
went  round,  and  were  glad  when  the  circuit  waa 
completed. 

When  we  came  down  to  the  sea,  we  saw  soine 
boats,  and  rowers,  and  resolved  to  explore  the  BuUer, 
at  the  bottom.  We  entered  the  arch,  which  the 
water  had  made,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  place, 
which,  though  we  coold'not  think  ourselves  in  dan- 
ger, we  could  scarcely  survey  without  some  recoil  of 
the  mind.  The  basin  in  which  we  floated  was  nearly 
circular,  perhaps  thirty  yards  in  diameter.  We  were 
enclosed  by  a  natural  wall,  rising  steep  on  every  side 
to  a  height  which  produced  the  idea  of  insurmount- 
able confinement.  The  interception  of  all  lateral 
light  caused  a  dismal  gloom.  Round  us  was  a  per- 
pendicular rock,  above  us  the  distant  sky,  and  lielow 
an  unknown  profundity  of  water.  If  I  had  any  ma- 
lice against  a  walking  spirit,  instead  of  laying  him  in 
the  Red  Sea,_  I  would  condemn  him  to  reside  in  the 
Buller  of  Buchan. 

But  terrour  without  danger  is  only  one  of  the 
sports  of  fancy,  a  voluntary  agitation  of  the  mind 
that  is  permitted  no  longer  than  it  pleases.  We 
were  soon  at  leisure  to  examine  the  place  with  mi- 
nute inspection,  and  found  many  cavities  which,  as 
the  watermen  told  us,  went  backward  to  a  depth 
which  they  had  never  explored.  Their  extent  we 
had  not  time  to  try;  they  are  said  to  serve  diffin^nt 
purposes.      Ladies  come  hither  sometimes  in  the 
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summer  with  collations,  and  smu^lers  make  them 
storehouses  for  clandestine  merchandise.  It  is  hardly 
to  he  doubted  bat  the  pirates  of  ancient  times  often 
used  them  as  m^azines  of  arms,  or  repositories  of 
plunder. 

To  the  little  vessels  used,  by  the  northern  rowers, 
the  BuUer  may  have  served  as  a  shelter  from  stomis, 
and  perhaps  as  a  retreat  from  enemies  ;  the  entrance 
might  have  been  stopped,  or  guarded  with  Uttle  diffi- 
culty, and  though  the  vessels  that  were  stationed 
within  would  have  been  battered  with  stones  show- 
ered on  them  frY)m  above,  yet  the  crews  would  have 
lain  safe  in  the  caverns. 

Next  morning  we  continued  our  journey,  pleased 
with  our  reception  at  Slanes  Castle,  of  which  we  had 
DOW  leisure  to  recount  the  grandeur  and  the  ele- 
gance ;  for  our  way  afforded  us  few  topicks  of  con- 
versation. The  ground  was  neither  uncultivated  nor 
unfruitiul ;  but  it  was  still  all  arable.  Of  flocks  or 
herds  there  was  no  appearance.  I  had  now  travelled 
two  hundred  miles  iu  Scotland,  and  seen  only  one  tree 
not  younger  than  myself. 


We  dined  thb  day  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Praaer  of 
Streichton,  who  showed  us  in  his  grounds  some  stones 
yet  standing  of  a  Druidical  circle,  and  what  I  began 
to  think  more  worthy  of  notice,  some  forest-trees  of 
full  growth. 

At  night  we  came  to  Bamfij  where  I  remember 
nothing  that  particularly  claimed  my  attention.  The 
ancient  towns  of  Scotland  have  generally  an  appear- 
ance unusual  to  Englishmen.    The  houses,  whether 
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great  or  Bmall,  ate  for  tiie  roost  part  built' of  stones. 
Their  ends  are  now  and  then  next  the  streets,  and 
the  entrance  into  them  is  very  often  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  which  reaches  up  to  the  second  story ;  the  floor 
which  is  level  with  the  ground  being  entered  only  by 
stairs  descending  within  the  house. 

The  art  of  joining  squares  (^  glass  with  lead  is 
little  used  in  Scotland,  and  in  some  places  is  totally 
forgotten.  The  frames  of  their  windows  are  all  of 
wood.  They  are  more  frugal  of  their  glass  than  the 
English,  and  will  often,  in  bouses  not  otherwise 
mean,  compose  a  square  of  two  pieces,  not  join- 
ing like  cracked  glass,  but  with  one  edge  laid  per- 
haps half  an  inch  over  the^other.  Their  windows  do 
not  move  upon  hinges,  but  are  pushed  up  and  drawn 
down  in  grooves,  yet  they  are  seldom  accommodated 
with  weights  and  pulleys.  He  that  would  have  his 
window  open  must  hold  it  with  his  hand,  unless,  what 
may  be  sometimes  found  among  good  contrivers, 
there  he  a  nail  which  be  may  stick  into  a  hole,  to 
keep  it  from  falling. 

What  cannot  be  done  without  some  uncommon 
trouble  or  particular  expedient,  will  not  often  be 
done  at  all.  The  incomraodiousness  of  the  Scotch 
windows  keeps  them  very  closely  shut.  The  ne- 
cessity of  ventilating  human  habitations  has  not  yet 
been  found  by  our  northern  neighbours ;  and  even  in 
houses  well  built  and  el^antly  furnished,  a  stranger 
may  be  sometimes  forgiven,  if  he  allows  himself  to 
wish  for  fresher  air. 

These  diminutive  observations  seem  to  take  away 
something  from  the  dignity  of  writing,  and  therefore 
are  never  communicated  but  with  hesitation,  and  a 
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little  fear  of  abasement  and  contempt.  But  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  life  consists  not  of  a  series  of 
illustrious  actions,  or  elegant  enjoyments;  the  greater 
part  of  OUT  time  passes  in  compliance  with  necessities, 
in  the  performance  of  daily  duties,  in  the  removal  o£ 
small  inconveniencies,  in  the  procurement  of  petty 
pleasures;  and  we  are  well  or  ill  at  ease,  as  the  main 
stream  of  life  glides  on  smoothly,  or  is.  ruffled  by 
small  obstacles  and  frequent  interruption.  The  true 
state  of  every  nation  is  the  state  of  common  life. 
The  mannera  of  a  people  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
schools  of  learning,  or  the  palaces  of  greatness 
where  the  national  character  is  obscured  or  obli- 
terated by  travel  or  instruction,  by  phUosophy  or 
vanity  ;  nor  is  pnblidt  happiness  to  be  estimated  by 
the  assemblies  of  the  gay,  or  the  banquets  of  the 
rich.  The  great  mass  of  nations  is  neither  rich  nor 
gay:  they  whose  aggregate  constitutes  the  people, 
are  found  in  the  streets  and  the  villages,  in  the  shops 
and  farms ;  and  from  them,  collectively  considered, 
must  the  measure  of  general  prosperity  be  taken. 
As  they  approach  to  delicacy,  a  nation  is  refined; 
as  -their  conveniencies  are  multiplied,  a  nation,  at 
least  a  commercial  nation,  must  be  denominated 
wealthy. 


Finding  nothing  to  detain  us  at6amff,'we  set  out 
in  the  moniing,  and  having  breakfasted  at  Cullen, 
about  noon  came  to  Elgin,  where,  in  the  inn  that 
we  supposed  the  best,  a  dinner  was  set  before  us, 
which  we  could  not  eat  This  was  the  first  time, 
and,  except  one,  the  last,  that  I  found  any  reason  to 
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complain  of  a  Scottish  table  ;  and  such  disappoiot- 
meots,  I  suppose,  must  be  expected  in  every  country, 
where  there  is  no  great  frequency  of  travellers. 

The  ruins  of  the  cathedral  of  Elgin  afforded  us 
another  proof  of  the  waste  of  reformation.  There 
is  enough  yet  remaining  to  show,  that  it  was  once 
munificent.  Its  whole  plot  is  easily  traced.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  choir,  the  chapter-house,  which 
is  roofed  with  an  arch  of  stone,  remains  entire  ;  and 
on  the  south  side,  another  mass  of  building,  which 
we  could  not  enter,  is  preserved  by  the  care  of  the 
&mily  of  Gordon ;  but  the  body  of  the  church  is  a 
mass  of  fragments. 

A  paper  was  here  put  into  our  hands,  which  de- 
duced from  suflScient  authorities  the  history  of  this 
venerable  ruin.  The  church  of  Elgin  had,  in  the 
intestine  tnmidts  of  the  barbarous  ages,  been  l^d 
waste  by  the  irruption  of  a  Highland  chief,  whom 
the  bishop  had  offended ;  but  it  was  gradually  re- 
stored to  the  state  of  which  the  traces  may  be  now 
discerned,  and  was  at  last  not  destroyed  by  the  tu- 
multuous violence  of  Knox,  but  more  shamefully 
suffered  to  dilapidate  by  deliberate  robbery  and 
frigid  indifference.  There  is  still  extant,  in  the 
books  of  the  council,  an  order,  of  which  I  cannot 
remember  the  date,  but  which  was  doubtless  issued 
after  the  Reformation,  directing  that  the  lead,  which 
covers  the  two  cathedrals  of  Elgin  and  Aberdeen, 
shall  be  taken  away,  and  converted  into  money  for 
the  support  of  the  army.  A  Scotch  army  was  in 
those  times  very  cheaply  kept ;  yet  the  lead  of  two 
churches  must  have  borne  so  small  a  proportion  to  any 
military  expence,  that  it  is  hard-  not  to  believe  the ' 
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reason  allied  to  he  merely  popular,  and  the  money 
intended  for  some  private  purse.  The  order,  however, 
was  obeyed ;  the  two  churches  were  stripped,  and  the 
lead  was  shipped  to  be  sold  in  Holland.  I  hope 
every  reader  will  rejoice  that  this  cargo  of  sacrile^ 
was  lost  at  sea. 

Let  us  not,  however,  make  too  much  haste  to  de- 
spise our  neighbours.  Our  own  cathedrals  are  moul- 
dering by  unregarded  dilapidation.  It  seems  to  be 
part  of  the  despicable  philosophy  of  the  time  to  de- 
spise monuments  of  sacred  magnificence,  and  we  are 
in  danger  of  doing  that  deliberately,  which  the  Scots 
did  not  do  but  in  the  unsettled  state  of  an  imperfect 
constitution. 

Those  who  had  once  uncovered  the  cathedrals 
never  wished  to  cover  them  again ;  and  being  thu* 
made  useless,  they  were  first  n^lected,  and  perlu^% 
as  the  stone  was  wanted,  afterwards  demolished. 

Elgin  seems  a  place  of  little  trade,  and  thinly  in- 
habited. The  episcopal  dties  of  Scotland,  I  believe, 
generally  fell  with  their  churches,  though  some  of' 
them  have  since  recovered  by  a  situation  convenient 
for  commerce.  Thus  Glasgow,  though  it  has  no 
longer  an  archbishop,  -has  risen  beyond  its  original 
state  by  the  opulence  of  its  traders ;  and  Aberdeen, 
though  its  ancient  stock  had  decayed,  fiourisfaes  by 
a  new  shoot  in  another  place. 

In  the  chief  street  of  Elgin,  the  hopses  jut  over 
the  lowest  story,  like  the  old  buildings  of  timber  in 
London,  but  with  greater  prominence ;  so  that  there 
is  sometimes  a  walk  for  a  considerable  length  under 
a  doister,  or  portico,  which  is  now  indeed  frequently 
brtdcen,  because  the  new  houses  have  another  form, 
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but  seema  to  have  been  uniformly  continued  in  the 
old  city. 

FORES.   CALDER.   FORT  OEOROE. 

We  went  forwards  tlie  sape  day  to  Fores,  the 
town  to  which  Macbeth  was  travelling  when  he  met 
the  weird  sisters  in  his  way.  This  to  an  Englishman 
is  classick  ground.  -  Our  imaginations  were  heated, 
and  our  thoughts  recalled  to  their  old  amusements. 

We  had  now  a  prelude  to  the  Highlands.  We 
b^an  to  leave  fertility  and  culture  behind  us,  and 
saw  for  a  great  length  of  road  nothing  but  heath ; 
yet  at  Focfaabars,  a  seat  belonging  to  the  duke  of 
Gordon,  there  is  an  orchard,  which  in  Scotland  I  had 
never  seen  before,  with  some  timber-trees,  and  a 
plantation  of  oaks. 

At  Fores  we  found  good  accommodation,  but 
nothing  worthy  of  particular  remark,  and  next 
morning  entered  upon  the  road  on  which  Macbeth 
heard  the  fatal  prediction  ;  but  we  travelled  ou  not 
interrupted  by  promises  of  kingdoms,  and  came  to 
N^m,  a  royal  burgb,  which,  if  once  it  flourished,  is 
now  in  a  state  of  miserable  decay  ;  but  I  know  not 
whether  its  chief  aimual  magistrate  has  not  still  the 
title  of  Lord  Provost 

At  Nairn  we  may  fix  the  vei^  of  the  Highlands ; 
for  here  I  first  saw  peat  fires,  and  first  heard  the  Erse 
language.  We  had  no  motive  to  stay  longer  than  to 
break&st,  and  went'  forward  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Macaulay,  the  minister  who.  published  an  account  of 
St  Kilda,  and  by  his  direction  visited  Calder  Castle, 
from  which  Macbeth  drew  his  second  title.     It  has 
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been  formerly  a  place  of  strength.  The  drawbridge 
is  still  to  be  seen,  but  the  moat  is  now  dry.  The 
tower  is  very  ancient.  Its  walls  are  of  ^eat  thick- 
ness, arched  on  the  top  with  stone,  and  surronnded 
with  battlements.  The  rest  of  the  house  is  later, 
though  far  from  modem. 

We  were  favoured  by  a  gentleman,  who  lives  in 
the  castle,  with  a  letter  to  one  of  the  officers  at  Fort 
George,  which  being  the  most  regular  fortification 
in  the  island,  well  deserves  the  notice  of  a  traveUer, 
who  has  never  travelled  before.  We  went  thither 
next  day,  found  a  very  kind  receptiou,  were  led 
round  the  works  by  a  gentleman,  who  explained  the 
use  of  every"  part,  and  entertained  by  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  the  Govemour,  with  such  elegance  of  conver- 
sation, as  left  us  no  attention  to  the  delicadies  of  his 
table. 

Of  Fort  Geoi^  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  any 
account.  I  cannot  delineate  it  sdeutifically,  and  a 
loose  and  popular  description  is  of  use  only  when 
the  imagination  is  to  be  amused.  There  was  every 
where  an  appearance  of  the  utmost  neatness  and 
r^jularity.  But  my  sufirage  is  of  little  valye,  be- 
canse  this  and  Fort  Augustus  are  the  only  garrisons 
that  I  ever  saw. 

We  did  not  regret  the  time  spent  at  the  fort, 
though  in  consequence  of  our  delay  we  came  some- 
what late  to  Inverness,  the  town  which  may  properly 
be  called  the  capital  of  the  Highlands.  Hither  the 
inhabitants  of  the  inland  parts  come  to  be  supplied 
with  what  they  cannot  make  for  themselves:  hither 
the  young  nymphs  of  the  mountains  and  valleys  are 
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sent  for  education,  and  as  far  as  my  observation  has 
reached,  are  not  sent  in  vain. 


INVERNESS. 


InvemeBS  was  the  last  phtce  which  had  a  r^alar 
communication  by  high  roads  with  the  southern  coun- 
ties. All  the  ways  beyond  it  have,  I  believe,  been 
made  by  the  soldiers  in  this  century.  At  Inverness 
therefore  Cromwell,  when  he  subdued  Scotland, 
stationed  a  garrison,  as  at  the  boundary  of  the  High- 
lands. The  soldiers  seem  to  have  incorporated  af- 
terwards with  the  inhabitants,  and  to  have  peopled 
the  place  with  an  English  race ;  for  the  language  of 
this  town  has  been  long  considered  as  pecuHarly 
elegant. 

Here  is  a  castle,  called  the  casde  of  Macbeth,  the 
walls  of  which  are  yet  standing.  It  was  no  very 
capadouB  edifice,  but  stands  upon  a  rock  so  high  and 
steep,  that  I  think  it  was  once  not  accessible,  but  by 
the  help  of  ladders,  or  a  bridge.  Over  against  it, 
on  another  hill,  was  a  fort  built  by  Cnmiwell,  now 
totally  demolished ;  for  no  faction  of  Scotland  loved 
the  name  of  Cromwell,  or  had  any  desire  to  continue 
his  memory. 

Yet  what  the  Romans  did  to  other  nations,  vras  in 
a  great  d^ree  done  by  Cromwell  to  the  Scots ;  he 
civilized  them  by  conquest,  and  introduced  by  useful' 
violence  the  arts  of  peace.  I  was  told  at  Aberdeen, 
that  the  people  learned  from  Cromwdl's  soldiers  to 
make  shoes  and  to  plant  kail. 

VOL.  XII.  8 
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How  they  lived  without  kail,  it  is  Dot  easy  to 
guess ;  they  cultivate  hardly  any  other  plant  for  com- 
mon tables,  and  when  they  had  not  kail  they  pro- 
bably bad  nothing.  The  numbers  that  go  barefoot 
are  still  suffident  to  show  that  shoes  may  be  spared ; 
they  are  not  yet  con^dered  as  necessaries  of  life  ;  for 
tall  boye,  not  otherwise  meanly  dressed,  run  vrithout 
them  in  the  streets ;  and  in  the  islands  the  sons  of 
gentlemen  pass  several  of  their  first  years  with 
naked  feet 

I  know  not  whether  it  be  not  peculiu  to  the  Scots 
to  have  attained  the  liberal,  without  the  manual  arts, 
to  have  excelled  in  omamental  knowledge,  and  to 
have  wanted  not  only  the  elegancies,  but  the  conve- 
niencies  of  common  life.  Literature,  soon  after  its 
revival,  found  its  way  to  Scotland,  and  from  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  almost  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth,  the  politer  studies  were  very 
diligently  pursued.  The  Latin  poetry  of  DeHcice 
Poetarum  Scotorum  would  have  done  honour  to 
any  nation;  at  least  till  the  publication  of  May's 
Supplement,  the  English  bad  very  little  to  oppose. 

Yet  men  thus  ingenious  and  inquisitive  were  con- 
tent to  live  in  total  ignorance  of  the  trades  by  which 
human  wants  are  supplied,  and  to  supply  them  by 
the  grossest  means.  Till  the  Union  made  them  ac- 
quaiBted  with  English  manners,  the  culture  of  their 
lands  was  unskilful,  and  their  domestick  life  un- 
formed; their  tables  were  coarse  as  the  feasts  of 
Eskimeaux,  and  their  houses  filthy  as  the  cottages 
of  Hottentots. 

Since  they  have  known  that  their  condition  was 
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capable  of  improvement,  their  progress  in  useful 
knowledge  has  been  rapid  and  uniform.  What  re- 
mains to  be  done  they  will  quickly  do,  and  then  won- 
der, like  me,  why  that  which  was  so  necessary  and  so 
easy  was  so  long  delayed.  But  they  must  be  for  ever 
content  to  owe  to  the  English  that  elegance  and  cul- 
ture, which,  if  they  had  been  vigilant  and  active, 
perhaps  the  English  might  have  owed  to  tbem. 

Here  the  appearance  of  life  began  to  alter.  1  had 
seen  a  few  women  with  plaids  at  Aberdeen  ;  but  at 
Inverness  the  Highland  manners  are  common. 
There  is,  I  think,  a  kirk  in  which  only  the  Erse  lan- 
guage is  used.  There  is  likewise  an  English  chapel, 
but  meanly  built,  where  on  Sunday  we  saw  a  very 
decent  congregation. 

We  were  now  to  bid  farewell  -to  the  luxury  of  tra- 
TelUng,  and  to  enter  a  country  upon  which  perhaps 
no  wheel  has  ever  rolled.  We  could  indeed  have 
used  our  postchaise  one  day  longer,  along  the  mili- 
tary road  to  Fort  Augustus,  but  we  could  have 
hired  no  horses  beyond  Inverness,  and  we  were  not 
BO  sparing  of  ourselves,  as  to  lead  them,  merely  that 
we  might  have  one  day  longer  the  indulgence  of  a 
carriage. 

At  Inverness  therefore  we  procured  three  horses 
for  ourselves  and  a  servant,  and  one  more  for  our 
baggage,  which  was  no  very  heavy  load.  We  found 
in  tie  course  of  our  journey  the  convenience  of  hav- 
ing disencumbered  ourselves  by  laying  aside  what- 
ever we  could  spare ;  for  it  is  not,  to  be  imagined 
.without  experience,  how  in  climbing  crags,  and  tread- 
ing bogs,  and  winding  through  narrow  and  obstructed 
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paSjEU^es,  a  little  bulk  will  hinder,  and  a  little  weight 
will  burden ;  or  bow  often  a  man  that  has  pleased 
himself  at  home  with  his  own  resolutioB,  will,  in  the 
hour  of  darkness  and  fatigue,  be  content  to  leare  be- 
hind him  every  thing  but  himself. 

LOUGH    NESS. 

We  took  two  Highlanders  to  run  bedde  us,  partly 
to  show  us  the  way,  and  partly  to  take  back  from  the 
sea-side  the  horses,  of  which  they  were  the  owners. 
One  of  them  was  a  man  of  great  liveliness  and  ac- 
tivity, of  whom  his  companion  said,  that  he  would 
tire  any  horse  in  Inverness.  Both  of  them  were  dvil 
and  ready-handed.  Civility  seems  part  of  the  na- 
tional character  of  Highlanders.  Every  chieftain  is 
a  monarch,  and  politeness,  the  natural  product  of 
royal  government,  is  cUflused  from  the  laird  through 
the  whole  clan.  But  they  are  not  commonly  dex- 
terous :  their  narrowness  of  life  confines  them  to  a 
few  operations,  and  they  are  accustomed  to  endure 
little  wants  more  than  to  remove  them. 

We  mounted  our  steeds  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
August,  and  directed  our  guides  to  conduct  us  to 
Fort  Augustus.  It  is  built  at  the  head  of  Lough 
Ness,  of  which  Inverness  stands  at  the  outlet.  The 
way  between  them  has  been  cut  by  the  soldiers,  and 
the  greater  part  of  it  runs  along  a  rock,  levelled  with 
great  labour  and  exactness,  near  the  water-side. 

Most  of  this  day's  journey  was  very  pleasant. 
The  day,  though  bright,  was  not  hot ;  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  country,  if  I  had  not  seen  the  Peakj 
would  have  been  wholly  new.    We  went  upon  a  sur- 
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face  so  hard  and  level,  that  we  had  little  care  to  hold 
the  bridle,  and  were  therefore  at  fiill  leisure  for  con- 
templation. On  the  left  were  high  and  steep  rocks 
shaded  with  hirch,  the  hardy  native  of  the  north,  and 
covered  with  fern  or  heath.  On  the  right  the  limpid 
waters  of  Lough  Ness  were  beating  their  bank,  and 
waving  their  surface  by  a  gentle  agitation.  Beyond 
them  were  rocks  sometimes  covered  with  verdure, 
and  sometimes  towering  in  horrid  nakedness.  Now 
and  then  we  espied  a  little  corn-field,  which  served  to 
impress  more  strongly  the  general  barrenness. 

Lough  Ness  is  about  twenty-four  miles  long,  and 
from  one  mile  to  two  miles  broad.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Boethius,  in  his  description  of  Scotland,  gives  it 
twelve  miles  of  breadth.  When  historians  or  geo- 
graphers exhibit  false  accounts  of  places  far  distant, 
they  may  be  forgiven,  because  they  can  tell  but  what 
they  are  told;  and  that  their  accounts  exceed  the 
truth  may  be  justly  supposed,  because  most  men 
exa^erate  to  others,  if  not  to  themselves  :  but  Boe- 
thius lived  at  no  great  distance  ;  if  he  never  saw  the 
lake,  he  must  have  been  very  incurious,  and  if  he  had 
seen  it,  his  veracity  yielded  to  very  slight  tempta- 
tions. 

Lough  Ness,  though  not  twelve  miles  broad,  is  a 
very  remarkable  diffusion  of  water  without  islands. 
It  fills  a  large  hollow  between  two  ridges  of  high 
rocks,  being  supplied  partly  by  the  torrents  which 
fall  into  it  on  either  side,  and  partly,  as  is  supposed, 
by  springs  at  the  bottom.  Its  water  is  remarkably 
clear  and  pleasant,  and  is  imagined  by  the  natives  to 
be  medicinal.    We  were  told,  that  it  is  in  some 
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placcB  a  hundred  and  forty  fathoniB  deep,  a  profun- 
dity scarcely  credible,  and  which  probably  those  that 
relate  it  have  never  sounded.  Its  fish  are  salmon, 
trout,  and  pike. 

It  was  sud  at  Fort  Augustus,  that  Lough  Ness  is 
open  in  the  hardest  winters,  though  a  lake  not  far 
from  it  is  covered  with  ice.  In  discussing  these  ex- 
ceptions from  the  course  of  nature,  the  first  question 
is,  whether  the  fact  be  justly  stated.  That  which  is 
strange  is  delightful,  and  a  pleasiug  errour  is  not 
willingly  detected.  Accuracy  of  narration  is  not 
very  common,  and  there  are  so  few  rigidly  philoso- 
phical, as  not  to  represent  as  perpetual,  what  is  only 
frequent,  or  as  constant,  what  is  really  casual.  If  it 
be  true  that  Lough  Ness "  never  freezes,  it  is  either 
sheltered  by  its  high  banks  from  the  cold  blasts,  and 
exposed  only  to  those  winds  which  have  more  power 
to  agitate  than  congeal,  or  it  is  kept  in  perpetual 
motion  by  the  rush  of  streams  from  the  rocks  that 
enclose  it.  Its  profundity,  though  it  should  be  such 
as  is  represented,  can  have  little  part  in  this  exemp- 
tion ;  for  though  deep  wells  are  not  frozen,  because 
their  water  is  seduded  from  the  exteroal  air,  yet, 
where  a  wide  surface  is  exposed  to  the  fiill  influence 
of  a  freezing  atmosphere,  I  know  not  why  the  depth 
should  keep  it  open.  Natural  philasopby  is  now  one 
of  tbe  favourite  studies  of  the  Scottish  nation,  and 
Lough  Ness  well  deserves  to  b6  diligently  examined. 

The  road  on  which  we  travelled,  and  which  was 
itself  a  source  of  entertainment,  is  made  along  the 
rock,  in  the  direction  of  the  lough,  sometimes  by 
breaking  off  protuberances,  and  sometimes  by  cut- 
ting the  great  mass  of  stone  to  a  considerable  depth. 
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The  fragments  are  piled  in  a  loose  wall  on  either  side, 
with  apertures  left  at  very  short  spaces,  to  give  a 
passage  to  the  wintry  currents.  Part  of  it  is  bor- 
dered with  low  trees,  from  which  our  guides  ga- 
thered nuts,  and  would  have  had  the  appearance  of 
an  English  lane,  except  that  an  English  lane  is  al- 
most always  dirty.  It  has  been  made  with  great 
labour,  but  has  this  advantage,  that  it  cannot,  with- 
out  equal  labour,  be  broken  up. 

Within  our  sight  there  were  goats  feeding  or  ^y- 
ing.  The  mountains  have  red  deer,  but  tbey  came 
not  within  view ;  and  if  what  is  said  of  their  vigi- 
lance and  subtlety  be  true,  they  have  some  claim  to 
that  palm  of  wisdom,  which  the  eastern  philosopher, 
whom  Alexander  interrogated,  gave  to  those  beasts 
which  live  farthest  from  men. 

Near  the  way,  by  the  water-side,  we  espied  a  cot- 
tage. This  was  the  first  Highland  hut  that  I  had 
seen ;  and,  as  our  business  was  witb  life  and  manners, 
we  were  willing  to  visit  it.  To  enter  a  habitation 
without  leave,  seems  to  be  not  considered  here  as 
rudeness  or  intrusion.  The  old  laws  of  hospitality 
still  give  this  license  to  a  stranger. 

A  hut  is  constructed  with  loose  stones,  ranged  for 
the  most  part  with  some  tendency  to  circularity. 
It  must  be  placed  where  the  wind  cannot  act  upon  it 
with  violence,  because  it  has  no  cement ;  and  where 
the  water  will  run  easily  away,  because  it  has  no  floor 
but  the  naked  ground.  The  wall,  which  is  commonly 
about  six  feet  high,  declines  from  the  perpendicular 
a  little  inward.  Such  rafters  as  can  be  procured 
are  then  rdsed  for  .a  roof,  and  covered  with  heath, 
which  makes  a  strong  and  warm  thatch,  kept  from 
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flying  off  by  ropes  of  twisted  heath,  of  which  the 
ends,  reaching  from  the  centre  of  the  thatch  to  the 
top  of  the  wall,  are  held  firm  by  the  weight  of  a 
laige  stone.  No  light  is  admitted  but  at  the  en- 
trance, and  through  a  hole  in  the  thatch,  which  gires 
Tent  to  the  smoke.  This  hole  is  not  directly  over 
the  fire,  lest  the  rain  should  extinguish  it;  and  the 
smoke  theiefore  naturally  fills  the  place  before  it 
escapes.  Such  is  the  general  structure  of  the  bouses 
in  which  one  of  the  nations  of  this  opulent  and  pow- 
erful island  has  been  hitherto  content  to  live.  Huts 
bowever  are  not  more  uniform  than  palaces ;  and  this 
which  we  were  inspecting  was  very  far  from  one  of  the 
meanest,  for  it  was  divided  into  several  apartments  ; 
and  its  inhabitants  possessed  such  property  as  a  pas- 
toral poet  might  exalt  into  riches. 

When  we  entered,  we  found  an  old  woman  boiling 
goat's  flesh  in  a  kettle.  She  spoke  little  English,  but 
we  had  interpreters  at  hand,  and  she  was  willing 
enough  to  display  her  whole  system  of  economy.  She 
has  five  children,  of  which  none  are  yet  gone  from 
ber.  The  eldest,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  and  ber  husband, 
who  is  eighty  years  old,  were  at  work  in  the  wood 
Her  two  next  sons  were  gone  to  Inverness  to  buy 
meal,  by  which  oatmeal  is  always  meant  Meal 
she  considered  as  expensive  food,  and  told  us,  that  in 
spring,  when  the  goats  gave  milk,  the  children  could 
live  without  it.  She  is  mistress  of  sixty  goats,  and 
I  saw  many-kids  in  an  enclosure  at  the  end  of  ber 
house.  She  had  also  some  poultry.  By  the  lake  we 
saw  a  potatoe-garden,  and  a  small  spot  of  ground  on 
.which  stood  four  shucks,  containing  each  twelve 
sheaves  of  barley.     She  has  all  this  from  the  labour 
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of  their  own  baodfi,  and  for  what  is  necessary  to 
be  bought,  her  kids  and  her  chickens  are  sent  to_ 
market 

With  the  true  pastoral  hospitality,  she  asked  us  to 
sit  down  and  drink  whisky.  She  is  religious,  and 
though  the  kirk  is  four  miles  off,  probably  eight 
English  miles,  she  goes  thither  every  Sunday.  We 
gave  her  a  shilling,  and  she  begged  snuff;  for  snuff 
is  the  luxury  of  a  Highland  cottage. 

Soon  afterward  we  came  to  the  General's  Hut, 
BO  called  because  it  was  the  temporary  abode  of 
Wade,  while  he  superintended  the  works  upon  the 
road.  It  is  now  a  house  of  entertainmeut  for  pas- 
fiengerst  and  we  found  it  not  ill  stocked  with  pro- 
visions. 

FALL  OF   FIERS. 

Towards  evening  we  crossed,  by  a  bridge,  the 
river  which  makes  the  celebrated  Fall  of  Fiers. 
The  country  at  the  bridge  strikes  the  imagination 
with  all  the  gloom  and  grandeur  of  Siberian  solitude. 
The  way  makes  a  flexure,  and  the  mountains,  covered 
with  trees,  rise  at  once  on  the  left  hand  and  in  the 
front.  We  desired  our  guides  to  show  us  the  Fall, 
and  dismounting,  clambered  over  very  rugged  crags, 
till  I  began  to  wish  that  our  curiosity  might  have 
been  gratified  with  less  trouble  and  danger.  We 
came  at  last  to  a  place  where  we  could  overlook  the 
river,  and  saw  a  channel  torn,  as  it  seems,  through 
black  piles  of  stone,  by  which  the  stream  is  obstructed 
and  broken,  till  it  comes  to  a  very  steep  descent,  of 
5uch  dreadfid  depth,  that  we  were  naturally  inclined 
to  tuTQ  aride  our  eyes. 
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But  we  visited  the  place  at  an  unseasonable  time, 
and  found  it  divested  of  its  dignity  and  terrour. 
Nature  never  gives  every  thing  at  once.  A  long 
continuance  of  dry  weather,  which  made  the  rest  of 
the  way  easy  and  delightful,  deprived  us  of  the 
pleasure  expected  from  the  Fall  of  Fiers.  The  river 
having  now  no  water  but  what  the  springs  supply, 
showed  us  only  a  swift  current,  clear  and  shallow, 
fretting  over  the  asperities  of  the  rocky  bottom  ;  and 
we  were  left  to  exercise  our  thoughts,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  conceive  the  effect  of  a  thousand  streams 
poured  from  the  mountains  into  one  channel,  strug- 
gling for  expansion  in  a  narrow  passage,  exasperated 
by  rocks  rising  in  their  way,  and  at  last  discharging 
all  their  violence  of  waters  by  a  sudden  fall  through 
the  horrid  chasm. 

The  way  now  grewless  easy,  descending  by  an 
uneven  declivity,  but  without  either  dirt  or  danger. 
We  did  not  arrive  at  Fort  Augustus  till  it  was  late. 
Mr.  BosweU,  who,  between  his  father's  merit  and  his 
own,  is  sure  of  reception  wherever  he  comes,  sent  a 
servant  before  to  beg  admission  and  entertainment 
for  that  night.  Mr.  Trapaud,  the  govemour,  treated 
us  with  that  courtesy  which  is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  military  character.  He  came  out  to  meet 
us  beyond  the  gates,  and  apologized  that,  at  so  late 
an  hour,  the  rules  of  a  garrison  suffered  him  to  give 
us  entranee  only  at  the  postern. 

FORT   AUGUSTUS. 
In  the  morning    we   viewed    the   fort,  which  is 
much  less  than  that  of  St.  George,  and  is  said  to  be 
commanded  by  the  neighbouring  hills.     It  was  not 
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long  ago  taken  by  the  Highlanders.  But  its  situa- 
tion  seems  well  chosen  for  pleasure,  if  not  for 
strength  ;  it  stands  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and,  by 
a  sloop  of  sixty  tons,  is  supplied  from  Inverness  with 
great  convenience. 

•  We  were  now  to  cross  the  Highlands  towards  the 
western  coast,  and  to  content  ourselves  with  such  ac- 
commodations, as  a  way  so  little  frequented  could 
afford.  The  journey  was  not  formidable,  for  it  was 
but  of  two  days,  very  unequally  divided,  because  the 
only  house  where  we  could  he  entertained  was  not 
farther  off  than  a  third  of  the  way.  We  soon  came 
to  a  high  hiU,  which  we  mounted  by  a  militarj'  road, 
cut  in  traverses,  so  that,  as  we  went  upon  a  higher 
stage,  we  saw  the  baggage  following  us  below  in  a 
contrary  direction.  To  make  this'  way,  the  rock  has 
been  hewn  to  a  level,  with  labour  that  might  have 
broken  the  perseverance  of  a  Roman  legion. 

The  country  is  totally  denuded  of  its  wood,  but 
the  stumps  both  of  oaks  and  firs,  which  are  still 
found,  show  that  it  has  been  once  a  forest  of  large 
timber.  I  do  not  remember  that  we  saw  any 
animals,  but  we  were  told  that,  in  the  mount^ns, 
there  are  stags,  roebucks,  goats,  and  rabbits. 

We  did  not  perceive  that  this  tract  was  possessed 
by  human  beings,  except  that  once  we  saw  a  corn- 
field, in  which  a  lady  was  walking  with  some  gen- 
tlemen. Their  house  was  certainly  at  no  great  dis- 
-  tance,  but  so  situated  that  we  could  not  descry  iu 

Passing  on  through  the  dreariness  of  solitude,  we 
found  a  party  of  soldiers  from  the  fort,  working  on 
the  road  under  the  superintendence  of  a  sergeant. 
We  told  them  how  kindly  we  had  been  treated  at 
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the  garrison,  and  as  we  were  enjoying  the  benefit  of 
their  labours,  begged  leave  to  show  our  gratitude  by  a 
small  present. 

ANOCH. 

Early  in  the  aflemoon  we  came  to  Anoch,  a  vil- 
lage in  Glenmollison  of  three  huts,  one  of  which  is 
distinguished  by  a  chimney.  Here  we  were  to  dine 
and  lodge,  and  were  conducted  through  the  first 
room,  that  had  the  chimney, .  into  another  lighted  by 
a  small  glass  window.  The  landlord  attended  u» 
with  great  civility,  and  told  us  what  he  could  ^ve 
us  to  eat  and  drink.  I  found  some  books  on  a  shelf, 
among  which  were  a  volume  or  more  of  Frideaux's 
Counextion. 

This  I  mentioned  as  something  unexpected,  and 
perceived  that  I  did  not  please  him.  I  prused  the 
propriety  of  his  language,  and  was  answered  that  I 
need  not  wonder,  for  he  had  learned  it  by  grammar. 

By  subsequent  opportunities  of  observation  I 
found  that  my  host's  diction  had  nothing  peculiar. 
Those  Highlanders '  that  can  sp'eak  English,  com- 
monly speak  it  well,  with  few  of  the  words,  and 
little  of  the  tone  by  which  a  Scotchman  is  distin- 
guished. Their  language  seems  to  have  been  learned 
in  the  army  or  the  navy,  or  by  some  communication 
vrith  those  who  could  give  them  good  examples  of 
accent  and  pronunciation.  By  their  Lowland  neigh- 
bours they  would  not  willingly  be  taught;  for.they 
have  long  considered  them  as  a  mean  and  degenerate 
race.  These  prejudices  are  wearing  fast  away ;  but 
so  much  of  tbem  still  remains,  that  when  I  asked  a 
very  learned  minister  in  the  islands,  which  they  con- 
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^dered  as  tbeir  most  savage  dans :  "  Those,"  stud  he, 
"  that  Uce  next  the  Lowlands." 

As  we  came  hither  early  in  the  day,  we  had  time 
sufficient  to  survey  the  place.  The  house  was  built 
like  other  huts,  of  loose  stones ;  but  the  part  in  which 
we  dined  and  slept  was  lined  with  turf  and  wattled 
with  twigs,  which  kept  the  earth  from  falling.  Near 
it  was  a  garden  of  turnips,  and  a  field  of  potatoes. 
It  stands  in  a  glen  or  valley,  pleasantly  watered  by 
a  winding  river.  But  this  country,  however  it  may 
delight  the  gazer  or  amuse  the  naturalist,  is  of  no 
great  advant^e  to  its  owners.  Our  landlord  told  us 
of  a  gentleman  who  possesses  lands,  eighteen  Scotch 
miles  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth ;  a  space  con- 
tuning  at  least  a  hundred  square  English  miles.  He 
has  raised  his  rents,  to  tbe  danger  of  depopulating 
his  farms,  and  he  fells  his  timber,  and  by  exerting 
every  art  of  augmentation,  has  obtained  a  yearly  re- 
venue of  four  hundred  pounds,  which  for  a  hundred 
square  miles  is  three  halfpence  an  acre. 

Some  time  after  dinner  we  were  surprised  by  the 
entrance  of  a  young  woman,  not  inelegant  either  in 
mien  or  dress,  who  asked  us  whether  we  would  have 
tea.  We  found  that  she  was  tbe  daughter  of  our 
host,  and  derated  her  to  make  it.  Her  conversation, 
.  like  her  appearance,  was  gentle  and  pleasing.  We 
knew  that  the  girls  of  the  Highlands  are  all  gentle- 
women, and  treated  ber  with  great  respect,  which  she 
received  as  customary  and  due,  and  was  neither  elated 
by  it,  nor  confused,  but  repaid  my  civilities  without 
embarrassment,  and  told  me  how  much  I  honoured 
her  country  by  coming  to  survey  it. 

She  had  been  at  Inverness  to  gain  the  common 
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female  qualifications,  and  bad,  like  lier  father,  the 
English  pronunciation.  I  presented  her  with  a  book, 
which  I  happened  to  have  about  me,  and  should  not 
be  pleased  to  think  that  she  forgets  me. 

In  the  evening  the  soldiers,  whom  we  had  passed 
on  the  road,  came  to  spend  at  our  inn  the  little 
money  that  we  had  given  them.  They  had  the  true 
military  impatience  of  coin  in  their  pockets,  and  had 
marched  at  least  six  miles  to  find  the  first  place 
where  liquor  could  be  bought.  Having  never  been 
before  in  a  place  so  wild  and  unfrequented,  I  was  glad 
of  their  arrival,  because  I  knew  that  we  had  made 
them  friends;  and  to  gain  still  more  of  their  good- 
will, we  went  to  them  where  they  were  carousing  in 
the  bam,  and  added  something  to  our  former  gift. 
All  that  we  gave  was  not  much,  but  it  det^ed  them 
in  the  bam,  either  merry  or  quarrelling,  the  whole 
night,  and  in  the  morning  they  w«nt  hack  to  their 
work,  with  great  indignation  at  the  bad  qualities  of 
whisky. 

We  had  gained  so  much  the  &vour  of  our  host, 
that,  when  we  left  his  house  in  the  morning,  he 
walked  by  us  a  great  way,  and  entertained  us  with 
conversation  both  on  his  own  condition,  and  that  of 
the  country.  His  life  seemed  to  be  merely  pastoral, 
except  that  he  differed  from  some  of  the  ancient 
Nomades  in  having  a  settled  dwelHng.  His  wealth 
consists  of  one  hundred  sheep,  as  many  goats,  twelve 
milk-cows,  and  twenty-eight  beeves  ready  for  the 
drover. 

From  him  we  first  heard  of  the  general  dissatis- 
fection  which  is  now  driving  the  Highlanders  into 
the  other  hemisphere ;  and  when  laskedhim-whetiier 
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they  would  stay  at  home,  if  they  were  well  treated, 
he  answered  with  indignation,  that  no  man  willingly 
left  his  native  country.  Of  the  farm,  which  he  him- 
self occupied,  the  rent  had,  in  twenty-five  years,  been 
advanced  from  five  to  twenty  pounds,  which  he  found 
himself  so  little  able  to  pay,  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
try  his  fortune  in  some  other  place.  Yet  he  owned 
the  reasonableness  of  raising  the  Highland  rents  in  a 
certain  degree,  and  declared  himself  willing  to  pay 
ten  pounds  for  the  ground  which  be  had.formerly  had 
for  five. 

Our  host,  having  amused  us  for  a  time,  resigned 
us  to  our  guides.  The  journey  of  this  day  was  long, 
not  that  the  distance  was  great,  but  that  the  way 
was  difficult  We  were  now  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Highlands,  with  full  leisure  to  contemplate  the 
appearance  and  properties  of  mountainous  regions, 
such  as  have  been,  in  many  countries,  the  last 
shelters  of  national  distress,  and  are  every  where 
the  scenes  of  adventures,  stratagems,  surprises,  and 
-  escapes. 

Mountainous  countries  are  not  passed  but  with 
difficulty,  not  merely  from  the  labour  of  climbing ; 
for  to  climb  is  not  always  necessary :  but  because  that 
which  is  not  mountain  is  commonly  bog,  through 
which  the  way  must  be  picked  with  caution.  Where 
there  are  hills,  there  is  much  rain,  and  the  torrents 
pouring  down  into  the  intermediate  spaces,  seldom 
find  so  ready  an  outlet,  as  not  to  stagnate,  till  they 
have  broken  the  texture  of  the  ground. 

Of  the  hills,  which  our  journey  offered  to  the  view 
en  either  side,  we  did  not  take  the  height,  nor  did 
we  see  any  that  astonished  us  with  their  loftiness. 
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Towaids  the  summit  of  oae,  there  was  a  white  spot, 
which  1  should  have  called  a  naked  rock,  but  the 
guides,  who  had  better  eyes,  and  were  acquainted 
with  the  phsenomena  of  the  country,  declared  it  to 
be  BHow.  It  had  already  lasted  to  the  end  of  August, 
and  was  lik'ely  to  maintain  its  contest  with  the  sun, 
till  it  should  be  reinforced  by  winter. 

The  height  of  mountains,  philosophically  eon- 
udered,  is  properly  computed  from  the  surface  of  the 
next  sea ;  hut  as  it  affects  the  eye  or  imagination  of 
the  passenger,  as  it  makes  either  a  spectacle  or  an 
obstruction,  it  must  be  reckoned  from  the  place 
where  the  rise  begins  to  make  a  considerable  angle 
with  the  plain.  In  extensive  continents  the  land 
may,  by  gradual  elevation,  attain  great  height,  with- 
out any  other  appearance  than  that  of  a  plane  gently 
inclined,  and  if  a  hill  placed  upon  such  raised- 
ground  be  described,  as  having  its  altitude  equal  to 
the  whole  space  above  the  sea,  the  representation  will 
be  fallacious. 

Th§se  mountains  may  be  properly  enough  mea- 
sured from  the  inland  base  ;  for  it  is  not  much  above 
the  sea.  As  we  advanced  at  evening  towards  the 
western  coast,  I  did  not  observe  the  declivity  to  be 
greater  than  is  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the  in- 
land waters. 

We  passed  many  rivers  and  rivulets,  which  com-* 
monly  ran  with  a  clear  shallow  stream  over  a  hard 
pebbly  bottom.  These  channels,  which  seem  so 
much  wider  than  the  water  that  they  convey  would 
naturally  require,  are  formed  by  the  violence  of  win- 
try floods,  produced  by  the  accumulation  of  innu- 
merable streams  that  &11  in  rainy  weather  from  the 
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bilk,  and  bursting  away  with  resiBtless  impetuosity, 
make  themselves  a  passage  pToportionate  to  their 
mass. 

Such  capricious  and  temporary  waters  cannot  be 
expected  to  produce  many  fish.  The  rapidity  of  the 
wintry  deluge  sweeps  them  away,  and  the  scantiness 
of  the  summer  stream  would  hardly  sustain  them 
above  the  ground.  This  is  the  reason  why,  in  ford- 
ing the  northern  rivers,  no  fishes  are  seen,  as  in  Eng- 
land, wandering  iu  the  water. 

Of  the  hills  many  may  be  called,  with  Homer's 
Ida,  abundant  in  springs,  but  few  can  deserve  the 
epithet  which  he  bestows  upon  Pelion,  by  waving 
their  leaves.  They  exhibit  very  httle  variety; 
being  almost  wholly  covered  with  dark  heath,  and 
even  that  seems  to  be  checked  in  its  growth.  What 
is  not  heath  is  nakedness,  a  little  diversified  by  now 
and  then  a  stream  rushing  down  the  steep.  An  eye 
accustomed  to  flowery  pastures  and  waving  harvests 
is  astonished  and  repelled  by  this  wide  extent  of 
hopeless  sterility.  The  appearance  is  that  of  matter 
incapable  of  form  or  usefulness,  dismissed  by  Nature 
ftom  her  care,  and  disinherited  of  her  favours,  left 
in  its  original  elemental  state,  or  quickened  only  with 
one  sullen  power  of  useless  vegetntion. 

It  will  very  readily  occur,  that  this  uniformity  of 
barrenness  can  afibrd  very  little  amusement  to  the 
traveller;  that  it  is  easy  to  sit  at  home  and  coneeive 
rocks,  and  heath,  and'  waterfalls  ;  and  that  these  jour- 
neys are  useless  labours,  which  neither  impregnate 
the  imagination,  nor  enlarge  the  understanding.  It 
is  true,  that  of  far  the  greater  part  of  things,  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  such  knowledge  as  desicriptioa 
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may  exhibit,  or  analogy  supply ;  but  it  is  true,  like- 
wise, that  these  ideas  are  always  incomplete,  and 
that,  at  least,  till  we  have  compared  them  with  reali- 
ties, we  do  not  know  them  to  be  juat.  As  we  see 
more,  we  become  possessed  of  more  certainties,  and 
consequently  g^n  more  principles  of  reasoning,  and 
&und  a  wider  basis  of  anal<^. 

Regions  mountainous  and  wild,  thinly  inhabited, 
and  little  cultivated,  make  a  great  part  of  the  earth, 
and  he  that  has  never  seen  them,  must  live  unac- 
quainted with  much  of  the  face  of  nature,  and  with 
one  of  the  great  scenes  of  human  existence. 

As  the  day  advanced  towards  noon,  we  entered  a 
narrow  valley  not  very  flowery,  but  sufficiently  ver- 
dant. Our  guides  told  us,  that  the  horses  could  not 
travel  all  day  without  rest  or  meat,  and  entreated  us 
to  stop  here,  because  no  grass  would  be  found  in  any 
other  place.  The  request  was  reasonable,  and  the 
ailment  cogent.  We  therefore  willingly  dis- 
mounted, and  diverted  ourselves  as  the  place  gave  us 
opportunity. 

I  sat  down  on  a  bank,  such  as  a  writer  of  romance 
might  have  delighted  to  feign.  I  had,  indeed,  no  trees 
to  whisper  over  my  head,  but  a  clear  rivulet  streamed 
at  my  feet.  The  day  was  calm,  the  air  was  soft,  and 
all  was  rudeness,  silence,  and  solitude.  Before  me, 
and  on  either  side,  were  high  hills,  which,  by  hinder- 
ing the  eye  from  ranging,  forced  the  mind  to  find, 
entertainment  for  itself.  Whether  I  spent  the  hour 
well  I  know  not;  for  here  I  first  conceived  the 
thought  of  this  narration. 

We  were  in  this  place  at  ease  and  by  choice,  and 
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had  no  evils  to  suifer  or  to  fear;  yet  the  ima^na- 
tions  excited  by  the  view  of  an  unknown  and  un- 
travelled  wilderness  are  not  such  as  arise  in  the  ar- 
tificial solitude  of  parks  and  gardens,  a  flattering 
notion  of  self-sufficiency,  a  placid  indulgence  of 
voluntary  delusions,  a  secure  expannon  of  the  fancy, 
or  a  cool  concentratwn  of  the  mental  powers.  The 
phantoms  which  haunt  a  desert  are  want,  and 
misery,  and  danger ;  the  evils  of  dereliction  rush 
upon  the  thoughts;  man  is  made  unwillingly  ac- 
quainted with  bis  own  weakness,  and  meditation 
shows  him  only  how  little  he  can  Sustain,  and  how 
little  he  can  perform.  There  were  no  traces  of  in- 
habitants, except  perhaps  a  mde  pile  of  clods  called 
a  summer  hut,  in  which  a  herdsman  had  rested  in  the 
favourable  seasons.  Whoever  htul  been  in  the  place 
where  I  then  sat,  unprovided  with  provisions,  and 
ignorant  of  the  country,  might,  at  least  before  the 
roads  were  made,  have  wandered  among  the  rocks, 
till  he  had  perished  with  hardship,  before  he  could 
have  found  either  food  or  shelter.  Yet  what  are 
these  hillocks  to  the  ridges  of  Taurus,  ot  these  spots 
of  vrildemess  to  the  deserts  of  America  ? 

It  was  not  long  before  we  were  invited  to  mount, 
and  continued  our  journey  along  the  side  of  a  lougb, 
kept  full  by  many  streams,  which  with  more  or  less 
rapidity  and  noise  crossed  the  road  from  the  hills  on 
the  other  band.  These  currents,  in  their  diminished 
state,  after  several  dry  months,  afford,  to  one  who 
has  always  lived  in  level  countries,  an  unusual  and 
delightful  spectacle;  but  in  the  rainy  season,  such 
as  every  winter  may  be  Expected  to  bring,  must 
T  2 
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preciptate  ao  impetuous  and  tremendous  flood.  I 
suppose  the  way  by  which  we  went  is  at  this  time 
impassable. 

GLENSHEALS. 

The  lotigb  at  last  ended  in  a  river  broad  and 
shallflw  like  tbe  rest,  but  that  it  may  be  passed  when 
it  is  deeper,  there  is  a  bridge  over  it.  Beyond  it  is 
a  valley  called  Glensheals,  inhabited  by  the  clan  of 
Macrae.  Here  we  found  a  village  called  Auk- 
uasheals,  consisting  of  many  huts,  perhaps  twenty, 
built  all  of  dry-stone,  that  is,  stones  piled  up  without 
mortar. 

We  had,  by  the  direction  of  tbe  officers  at  Fort 
Augustus,  taken  bread  for  ourselves,  and  tobacco 
for  those  Highlanders  who  might  show  us  any  kind- 
ness. We  were  now  at  a  place  where  we  could 
obtain  milk,  but  must  have  wanted  bread  if  we  had 
not  brought  it.  The  people  of  this  valley  did  not 
appear  to  know  any  Knglish,  and  our  guides  now 
became  doubly  necessary  as  interpreters.  A  woman, 
whose  hut  was  distinguished  by  greater  spaciousness 
and  better  architecture,  brought  out  some  pails  of 
milk.  The  villagers  gathered  about  us  in  consider- 
able numbers,  I  believe,  without  any  evil  inten- 
tion, but  with  a  very  savage  wildness  of  aspect  and 
manner.  Wlien  our  meal  was  over,  Mr.  Boswell 
sliced  the  bread,  and  divided  it  amongst  them,  as  he 
supposed  them  never  to  have  tasted  a  wheaten  loaf 
before.  He  then  gave  them  little  pieces  of  twisted 
tobacco,  and  among  the  children  we  distributed  a 
small  handful  6f  halfpence,  which  they  received  with 
great  eageraess.     Yet  I  have  been  since  told,  that 
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tbe  people  of  that  valley  ate  not  indigent ;  and  when 
we  mentioned  them  aftSrwards  as  needy  and  piti- 
able, a  Highland  lady  let  us  know,  that  we  might 
spare  our  commiseration  ;  for  the  dame  whose  milk 
we  drank  had  probably  more  tlian  a  dozen  milk-cowB. 
She  seemed  unwilling  to  take  any  price,  but  being 
'  pressed  to  make  a  demand,  at  last  named  a  shilling. 
Honesty  is  not  greater  where  elegance  is  less.  One 
of  the  by-standers,  as  we  were  told  afterwards, 
advised  her  to  ask  more,  but  she  said  a  shilling  was 
enough.  We  gave  her  half-a-crown,  and  I  hope  got 
some  credit  by  our  behaviour;  for  the  company  said, 
if  our  interpreters  did  not  flatter  us,  that  they  had 
not  seen  such  a  day  siuce  the  old  laird  of  Macleod 
passed  through  their  country. 

The  Macraes,  as  we  beard  afterwards  in  the 
Hebrides,  were  originally  an  indigent  and  subor- 
dinate elan,  and  having  no  farms  nor  stock,  were 
in  great  numbers  servants  to  tbe  Maclellans,  who, 
in  the  war  of  Charles  the  First,  took  arms  at  the  call 
of  the  heroick  Montrose,  and  were,  in  one  of  his 
battles,  almost  all  destroyed.  The  women  that  were 
left  at  home,  being  thus  deprived  of  their  husbands, 
like  the  Scythian  ladies  of  old,  married  their  ser- 
vants, and  the  Macraes  became  a  considerable  race. 


XHE  HIOHLANDS. 
As  we  continued  our  journey,  we  were  at  leisure 
to  extend  our  speculations,  and  to  investigate  the 
reason  of  those  peculiarities  by  which  such  ru^ed 
regions  as  these  before '  us  are  generally  distin- 
guished. 
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Mountainous  countries  cotmnonly  contaiu  the 
original,  at  Jeast  the  oldest  race  of  inhabitantB,  for 
they  are  not  easily  conquered,  because  they  must  be 
entered  by  narrow  ways,  exposed  to  every  power  of 
mischief  from  those  that  occupy  the  heights ;  and 
every  new  ridge  is  a  new  fortress,  where  the  defend-, 
ants  have  again  the  same  advantages.  If  the  assail- 
ants either  force  the  strait,  or  storm  the  summit, 
they  gain  only  so  much  ground ;  their  enemies  are 
fled  to  take  possession  of  the  next  rock,  and  the 
pursuers  stand  at  gaze,  knowing  neither  where  the 
ways  of  escape  wind  among  the  steeps,  nor  where  the 
bog  has  tirmness  to  sustain  them :  besides  that,  lAoun- 
taineers  have  an  agility  in  climbing  and  descending, 
distinct  from  strength  or  courage,  and  attainable 
only  by  use. 

If  the  war  be  not  soon  concluded,  the  invadei^ 
are  dislodged  by  hunger ;  for  in  those  anxious  and 
toilsome  marches,  provisions  cannot  easily  be  car- 
ried, and  are  never  to  be  found.  The  wealth  of 
mountains  is  cattle,  which,  while  the  men  etaod  in 
the  passes,  the  women  drive  away.  Such  lands  at 
last  cannot  repay  the  expence  of  conquest,  and  there- 
fore, perhaps,  have  not  been  so  often  invaded  by  the 
mere  ambition  of  dominion,  as  by  resentment  of  rob- 
beries and  insults,  or  the  desire  of  enjoying  in  secu- 
rity the  more  fruitfal  provinces. 

As  mountaineers  are  long  before  they  are  con- 
quered, they  are  likewise  long  before  they  are 
civilized.  Men  are  softened  by  intercourse  mutually 
profitable,  and  instructed  by  comparing  their  own 
notions  with  those  of  others.  Thus  Ceesar  found  the 
maritime  parts  of  Britain  made  less  barbarous  by 
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their  commerce  with  the  Gauls.  Into  a  barren  and 
rough  tract  no  stranger  is  brought  either  by  the  hope 
of  gain  or  of  pleasure.  The  inhabitants  having 
neither  commodities  for  sale,  nor  money  for  pur- 
chase, seldom  visit  more  polished  places,,  or  if  they 
do  visit  them  seldom  return. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  by  conquest,  intermix- 
ture, or  gradual  refinement,  the  cultivated  parts  of  a 
country  change  their  language.  The  mountaineers 
theii  become  a  distinct  nation,  cutoff  by  dissimilitude 
of  speech  from  conversation  with  their  neighbours. 
Thus  in  Biscay,  the  original  Cantabrian,  and  in 
Dalecarlia,  the  old  Swedish  still  subasts.  Thus 
Wales  and  the  Highlands  speak  the  tongue  of  the 
first  inhabitants  of  Britain,  while  the  other  parts 
have  received  first  the  Saxon,  and  in  some  degree 
afterwards  the  French,  and  then  formed  a  third  lan- 
guage between  them. 

That  the  primitive  manners  are  continued  where 
the  primitive  language  is  spoken,  no  nation  will  de- 
sire me  to  suppose,  for  the  manners  of  mountaineers 
are  commonly  savage,  but  they  are  rather  produced 
by  their  situation  than  derived  from  their  ancestors. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  disposition  of  man,  that 
whatever  makes  a  distinction  produces  rivalry.  Eng- 
land, before  other  causes  of  enmity  were  found,  was 
disturbed  for  some  centuries  by  the  contests  of  the 
northern  and  southern  counties ;  so  that  at  Oxford, 
the  peace  of  study  could  for  a  long  time  be  preserved 
only  by  choosing  annually  one  of  the  proctors  from 
each  side  of  the  Trent.  A  tract  intersected  by 
many  ridges  of  mountains  naturally  divides  its  inha- 
bitants into .  petty    nations,  which  are  made  by  9 
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thousand  causes  enemies  to  each  other.  Bach  will 
exalt  its  own  chiefs,  each  will  boast  the  valour  of  its 
men,  or  the  beauty  of  its  women,  and  every  daim  of 
supmority  irritates  competition ;  injuries  will  some- 
times be  done,  and  be  more  injuriously  defended ; 
retaliation  will  sometimes  be  attempted,  and  the 
debt  exacted  with  too  much  interest. 

In  the  Highlands  it  was  a  law,  that  if  a  robber 
was  sheltered  from  justice,  any  man  of  the  same  clan 
might  be  taken  in  bis  place.  This  was  a  kind  of 
irr^ular  justice,  which,  though  necessary  in  savage 
times,  could  hardly  fail  to  end  in  a  feud ;  and  a  feud 
once  kindled  among  an  idle  people,  with  no  variety 
of  pursuits  to  divert  their  thoughts,  burnt  on  for 
ages,  either  sullenly  glowing  in  secret  mischief,  or 
openJy  blaring  into  public  violence.  Of  the  eflEects 
of  this  violent  judicature,  there  are  not  wanting 
memorials.  The  cave  is  now  to  be  seen  to  which  one 
of  the  Campbells,  who  had  injured  the  Macdonalds, 
retired  with  a  body  of  his  own  clan.  The  Macdo- 
nalds required  the  offender,  and  being  reiiised,  made 
a  £re  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave  by  which  he  and  his 
adherents  were  suffi)cated  together. 

Mountaineers  are  warlike,  because  by  tbeir  feuds 
and  competitions  they  consider  themselves  as  sur> 
rounded  with  enemies,  and  are  always  prepared  to 
repel  incursions,  or  to  make  them.  Like  the  Greeks 
in  their  unpolished  state,  described  by  Tfaucydides, 
the  Highlanders,  till  lately,  went  always  armed,  and 
carried  their  weapons  to  visits,  and  to  church. 

Mountaineers  are  thievish,  because  they  are  poor, 
and  having  neither  manufactures  nor  commerce,  can 
grow  richer  only  by  robbery.     They  regularly  plun- 
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der  th^r  neighbours,  for  their  neighbours  are  com- 
monly their  enemies ;  and  having  lost  that  reve- 
rence for  property  by  which  the  order  of  civil  life 
is  preserved,  aoon  con»der  all  as  enemies  whom 
they  do  not  redton  as  fiiends,  and  think  themselves 
licensed  to  invade  whatever  they  are  not  obliged  to 
protect. 

By  a  strict  administration  of  the  laws,  since  the 
.  laws  have  been  introduced  into  the  Highlands,  this 
disposition  to  thievery  is  vexy  much  repressed.  Thirty 
years  ago  no  herd  had  ever  been  conducted  through 
the  mountains  without  paying  tribute  in  the  night 
to  some  of  the  clans ;  but  cattle  are  now  driven, 
and  passengers  travel,  without  danger,  fear,  or  mo- 
lestation. 

Among  a  warlike  people,  the  quality  of  highest 
esteem  is  personal  courage,  and  with  the  ostentatious 
display  of  course  are  closely  connected  prompti- 
tude of  ofience,  and  quickness  of  resentment.  The 
Highlanders,  before  they  were  disarmed,  were  so 
addicted  to  quarrels,  that  the  boys  used  to  tbllow 
any  publick  procession  or  ceremony,  however  festive 
..or.  however  solemn,  in  expectation  of  the  battle, 
which  was  sure  to  happen  before  the  company  dis- 
persed. 

Mountainous  regions  are  sometimes  so  remote 
from  the  seat  of  government,  and  so  difficult  of 
access,  that  they  are  very  little  under  the  influence  of 
the  sovereign,  or  within  the  reach  of  national  justice. 
Law  is  nothing  without  power ;  and  the  sentence  of 
distant  court  could  not  be  easily  executed,  nor 
.perhaps  very  safely  promulgated,  among  men,  igno- 
rantly  proud    and   habitually  violent,    unconnected 
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with  the  geseral  system,  and  accustomed  to  reverence 
only  tbeir  own  lords.  It  has  therefore  been  neces- 
sary ta  erect  many  particular  jurisdictione,  and  com- 
mit the  punishment  of  crimes,  and  the  decision  of 
right,  to  the  proprietors  of  the  country  who  could 
enforce  their  own  decrees.  It  immediately  appears 
that  such  judges  will  be  often  ignorant,  and  often 
partial ;  but  in  the  immaturity  of  political  esta- 
blishments no  better  expedient  could  be  found.  As 
government  advances  towards  perfection,  provincial 
judicature  is  perhaps  in  every  empire  gradually 
abolished. 

Those  who  had  thus  the  dispensation  of  law,  were 
by  consequence  themselves  lawless.  Their  vassals 
had  no  shelter  fi'om  outrages  and  oppressions ;  but 
were  condemned  to  endure,  without  resistance,  the 
caprices  of  wantonness  and  the  rage  of  cruelty. 

In  the  Highlands,  some  great  lords  bad  an  here- 
ditary jurisdiction  over  counties ;  and  some  chief- 
tains over  their  own  lands ;  till  the  final  conquest  of 
the  Highlands  afforded  an  opportunity  of  crushing 
all  the  local  courts,  and  of  extending  the  general 
benefits  of  equal  law  to  the  low  and  the  high,  in  the 
deepest  recesses  and  obscurest  comers. 

While  the  chiefii  had  this  resemblance  of  royalty, 
they  had  little  inclination  to  appeal,  on  any  question, 
to  superior  judicatures.  A  claim  of  lands  between 
two  powerful  lairds  was  decided  like  a  contest  foi* 
dominion  ■  between  sovereign  powers.  They  drew 
their  forces  into  the  field,  and  right  attended  <m 
the  strongest.  This  was,  in  ruder  times,  the  common 
practice,  which  the  kings  of  Scotland  could  seldom 
control. 
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Even  so  lately  as  in  the  last  years  of  king  William 
a  battle  was  fought  at  Mull  Roy,  on  a  plain  a  few 
miles  to  the  south  of  Inverness,  between  the  clans  of 
Mackintosh  and  Macdonatd  of  Keppoch.  Colonel 
Macdonald,  the  head  of  a  email  clan,  refused  to 
pay  the  dues  demanded  from  him  by  Mackintosh, 
as  his  superiour  lord.  They  disdained  the  interpo- 
sition of  judges  and  laws,  and  calling  each  his  fol- 
lowers to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  clan,  fought 
a  formal  battle,  in  which  several  considerable  men 
fell  on  the  side  of  Mackintosh,  without  a  complete 
victory  to  either.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the 
last  open  war  made  between  the  clans  by  their  own 
autbonty. 

The  Highland  lords  made  treaties,  and  formed 
alliances,  of  which  some  traces  may  still  be  found, 
and  some  consequences  still  remain  as  lasting  evi- 
dences of  petty  regality.  The  terms  of  one  of  these 
confederacies  were,  that  each  should  support  the 
other  in  the  right,  or  in  the  wrong,  except  against 
the  king. 

The  inhabitants  of  mountains  form  distinct  races, 
and  are  careful  to  preserve  their  genealogies.  Men 
in  a  small  district  necessarily  mingled  blood  by  inter- 
marriages, and  combine  at  last  into  one  family,  with 
a  common  interest  in  the  honour  and  di^race  of 
every  individual.  Then  b^ns  that  union  of  affec- 
tions, and  co-operation  of  endeavours,  that  'con- 
stitute a  clan.  They  who  consider  themselves  as 
ennobled  by  their  family,  will  think  highly  of  their 
progenitors,  and  they  who  through  successive  gene- 
rations  live  always  together  in  the  same  place,  will 
preserve    local    stories    and   hereditary  prejudices. 
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Thus,  every  Highlander  can  talk  of  his  ancestors,  and 
recount  the  outrages  which  they  suffered  from  the 
wicked  inhabitants  of  the  nest  valley. 

Such  are  the  eBfects  of  habitation  amoi^  moun- 
tains, and  such  were  the  qualities  of  the  Highlanders, 
while  their  rocks  secluded  them  from  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and  kept  them  an  unaltered  and  discri- 
minated race.  They  are  now  losing  their  distinc- 
tion, and  hastening  to  mingle  with  the  general  com- 
munity. 

GLENELG. 

We  left  Auknasheals  and  the  Macraes  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  in  the  evening  came  to  Ratiken,  a  high 
hill  on  which  a  road  is  cut,  but  so  steep  and  narrow 
that  it  is  very  difficult  There  is  now  a  design  of 
makmg  another  way  round  the  bottom.  Upon  one 
of  the  precipices,  my  horse,  weary  with  the  steepness 
of  the  rise,  sta^ered  a  little,  and  I  called  in  haste  to 
the  Highlander  to  hold  him.  This  was  the  only 
moment  of  my  journey,  in  which  I  thought  myself 
endangered. 

Having  surmounted  the  hill  at  last,  we  were  told, 
that  at  Glenelg.  on  the  seaside,  we  should  come  to  a 
house  of  lime  and  slate  and  glass.  This  image  of 
magnificence  raised  our  expectation.  At  last  we 
came  to  our  inn,  weary  and  peevish,  and  began  to 
enquire  for  meat  and  beds. ' 

Of  the  provisions  the  negative  catalogue  was  very 
copious.  Here  was  no  meat,  no  milk,  no  bread, 
no  eggs,  no  wine.  We  did  not  express  much  satis- 
faction. Here,  however,  we  were  to  stay.  Whisky 
we  .might  have,  and  I  believe  at  last  they  caught  a 
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fowl  and  killed  it.  We  had  some  bread,  and  with 
that  we  prepared  ourselves  to  be  contented,  when  we 
had  a  very  eminent  proof  of  Highland  hospitality. 
Along  some  miles  of  tha  way,  in  the  evening,  a  gen- 
tleman's servant  had  kept  us  company  on  foot  with 
very  little  notice  on  our  part.  He  left  us  near 
Glenelg,  and  we  thought  on  him  no  more  till  he 
came  to  us  again,  in  about  two  hours,  with  a  present 
from  his  master  of  mm  and  sugar.  The  man  had 
mentioned  his  company,  and  the  gentleman,  whose 
name,  I  think,  is  Gordon,  well  knowing  the  penury 
of  the  place,  had  this  attention  to  two  men,  whose 
names  perhaps  he  had  not  heard,  by  whom  his  kind- 
ness was  not  likely  to  be  ever  repaid,  and  who  could 
be  recominended  to  him  only  by  their  necessities. 

We  were  now  to  examine  our  lodging.  Out  of 
one  of  the  beds,  on  which  we  were  to  repose,  started 
up,  at  our  entrance,  a  man  black  as  a  Cyclops  from 
the  forge.  Other  circumstances  of  no  elegant  recital 
concurred  to  di^ust  us.  We  had  been  frighted  by  a 
lady  at  Edinburgh,  with  discouragiug  representa- 
tions  of  Highland  lodgings.  Sleep,  however,  was 
necessary.  Our  Highlanders  had  at  last  found  some 
hay,  with  which  the  inn  could  not  supply  them.  I 
directed  them  to  bring  a  bundle  into  the  room,  and 
slept  upon  it  in  my  riding  coat.  Mr.  Boswell  being 
more  delicate,  laid  himself  sheets  with  hay  over  and 
under  him,  and  lay  in  linen  like  a  gentleman. 

SKY.      ARMIDEL. 
In  the  morning,  September  the  twentieth,  we  found 
ourselves  on  the  edge  of  the  sea.     Having  procured 
a  boat,  we  dismissed  our  Higlanders,  whom  I  would 
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recoiHinend  to  the  service  of  any  future  travellers, 
and  were  ferried  over  to  the  isle  of  Sky.  We  landed 
at  Armidel,  where  we  were  met  on  the  sands  by  Sir 
Alexander  Macdonald,  who«was  at  that  time  there 
with '  his  lady,  preparing  to  leave  the  island  and 
reside  at  Edinburgh. 

Armidel  is  a  neat  house,  built  where  the  Mac- 
donalds  had  once  a  seat,  which  was  burnt  in  the  com- 
motions that  followed  the  Revolution,  The  walled 
orchard,  which  belonged  to  the  former  house,  still 
remains.  It  is  well  shaded  by  tall  ash-trees,  of  a 
species,  as  Mr.  Janes  the  fossilist  informed  me,  un- 
commonly valuable.  This  plantation  is  very  pro- 
perly mentioned  by  Dr.  Campbell,  in  bis  new  account 
of  the  state  of  Britain,  and  deserves  attention  : 
because  it  proves  that  the  present  nakedness  of  the 
Hebrides  is  not  wholly  the  fault  of  nature. 

As  we  sat  at  Sir  Alexander's  table,  we  were  enter- 
tained, acc(»^ing  to  the  ancient  usage  of  the  north, 
with  the  melody  of  the  bagpipe.  Every  thing  in 
those  countries  has  its  history.  As  the  bagpiper  was 
playing,  ato  elderly  gentleman  informed  us,  that  in 
some  remote  time,  the  Macdonalds  of  Glengary 
having  been  injured,  or  offended  by  the  inhabitants 
of  CuUoden,  and  resolving  to  have  justice  or  ven- 
geance, came  to  Culloden  on  a  Sunday,  where,  find- 
ing their  enemies  at  worship,  they  shut' them  up  in 
the  chiurch,  which  they  set  on  fire  :  and  this,  said  he,, 
is  the  tune  which  the  piper  played  while  they  were 
burning.  ,,ij 

Narrations  like  this,  however  uncertain,  desetmi' 
the  notice  of  a  traveller,  because  they  are  the  onHw: 
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records  of  a  nation  that  has  no  historians,  and  afford 
the  most  genuine  representation  of  the  life  and  cha- 
racter of  the  ancient  Highlanders. 

Under  the  denomination  of  Highlander  are  com- 
prehended in  Scotland  all  that  now  speak  the  Erse 
language  or  retain  the  primitive  manners,  whether 
they  live  among  the  mountains  or  in  the  islands  :  and 
in.that  sense  I  use  the  name,  when  there  is  not  some 
apparent  reason  for  making  a  distinction. 

In  Sky  I  first  observed  the  use  of  breves,  a  kind 
of  artless  shoes,  stitched  with  thongs  so  loosely,  that 
though  they  defend  the  foot  from  stones,  they  do 
not  exclude  water.  Brogues  were  formerly  made 
of  raw  hides,  with  the-  hair  inwards,  and  such  are 
perhaps  still  used  in  rude  and  remote  parts ;  but  they 
are  said  not  to  last  above  two  days.  Where  life  is 
somewhat  improved,  they  are  now  made  of  leather 
tanned  with  oak-bark,  as  in  other  places,  or  with 
the  bark  of  birch,  or  roots  of  tormentil,  a  substance 
recommended  in  defect  of  bark,  about  forty  years 
ago,  to  the  Irish  tanners,  by  one  to  whom  the  par- 
liament of  that  kingdom  voted  a  reward.  The 
leather  of  Sky  is  not  completely  penetrated  by 
vegetable  matter,  and  therefore  cannot  be  very  du- 
rable. 

My  enquiries  about  brogues  gave  me  an  early 
specimen  of  Highland  information.  One  day  I  was 
told,  that  to  make  brogues  was  a  domestick  art, 
which  every  man  practised  for  himself  and  that  a 
Utii*  of  breves  was  the  work  of  an  hour.  1  sup- 
^■pd  that  the  husband  made  brogues  as  the  wife 
^jftle '  an  apron,  till  next  day  it  was  told  me,  that  a 
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brogue-maker  was  a  trade,  and  that  a  pair  would 
cost  lialf-a- crown.  Jt  will  easily  occur  that  these 
representations  maj^  both  be  true,  and  that,  in  some 
places,  men  may  buy  them,  and  in  others  make  them 
for  themselves :  -  but  I  had  both  the  accounts  in  the 
same  house  within  two  days. 

Many  of  my  subsequent  enquiries  upon  more  in- 
teresting topicks  ended  in  the  like  uncertainty.  ij.e 
that  travels  in  the  Highlands  may  easily  saturate  bis 
soul  with  intelligence,  if  he  will  acquiesce  in  the  first 
account.  The  Highlander  gives  to  every  question 
an  answer  so  prompt  and  peremptory,  that  scepti- 
dsm  itself  is  dared  into  silence,  and  the  mind  sinks 
before  the  bold  reporter  in  unresisting  credulity ; 
but  if  a  second  question  be  ventured,  it  breaks  the 
enchantment ;  for  it  is  immediately  discovered,  that 
what  was  told  so  confidently  was  told  at  hazard,  and 
that  such  fearlessness  of  assertion  was  either  the  sport 
of  negligence,  or  the  reftige  of  ignorance. 

If  individuals  are  thus  at  variance  with  them- 
selves, it  can  beno  wonder  that  the  accounts  of  dif- 
ferent men  are  contradictory.  The  traditions  of  an 
ignorant  and  savage  people  have  been  for  ages  neg- 
ligently heard,  and  unskilfully  related.  Distant 
events  must  have  been  mingled  together,  and  the 
actions  of  one  man  given  to  another,  Tbese,  how- 
ever, are  deficiencies  in  story,  for  which  no  man  is 
now  to  be  censured.  It  were  enough,  if  what  there 
is  yet  opportunity  of  examining  were  accurately 
inspected  and  justly  represented;  but  such  is  the 
laxity  of  Highland  conversation,  that  the  enquirer 
is  kept  in  continual  suspense,  and,  by  a  kind  of  m- 
tellectual  retrogradation,  knows  less  as  he  hears  more. 
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In  the  islands  the  plaid  is  rarely  worn.  The  law 
by  which  the  Highlanders  have  been  obliged  to 
change  the  form  of  their  dress,  has,  in  all  the  places 
that  we  have  visited,  been  universally  obeyed.  I  have 
seen  only  one  gentleman  completely  clothed  in  the 
ancient  habit,  and  by  him  it  was  worn  only  occa- 
sionally and  wantonly.  -  The  common  peopledo  not 
think  themselves  under  any  legal  necessity  of  having 
coats ;  for  they  say  that  the  law  against  plaids  waa 
made  by  lord  Hardwicke,  and  was  in  force  only  for 
his  life:  bat  the. same  poverty  that. made  it  then 
difficult  for  them  to  change :  their  clothing,  hinders 
them  now  irom  changing  it  again. 

The  fillibeg,  or  lower  garment,  is  still  verj'  com- 
mon,  and  the  bonnet  almost  universal;  but  their 
attire  is  such  as  produces,  in  a  sufficient  degree,  the 
effect  intended  by  the  law,  of  abolishing  the  dissi- 
militude of  appearance  between  the  Highlanders 
and  the  other  inhabitants  of  Briton  ;  and,  if  dress 
be  si^iposed  to  have  much  influence,  facilitates  their 
coalition  with  their  fellows-ubjects. 

What  we  have  long  used  we  naturally  Uke ;  and 
therefore  the  Highlanders  were  unwilling  to  lay  aside 
their  plaid,  which  yet  to  an  unprejudiced  spectator 
must  appear  an  incommodious  and  cumbersome 
dress  ;  for  hanging  loose  upon  the  body,  it  must  flut- 
ter in  a  quick  motion,  or  require  one  of  the  hands  to 
keep  it  dose.  The  Romans  always  laid  aside  the 
gown  when  they  had  any  thing  to  do.  It  was  a  dress 
'SO  unsuitable  to  war,  that  the  same  word  which  sig- 
nified a  gown  signified  peace.  The  chief  use  of  a 
,  plaid  seems  to  be  this,  that  they  could  commodiously 
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wrap  themselves  in  it  when  they  were  ohliged  to 
sleep  without  a  better  cover. 

In  OUT  passage  from  Scotland  to  Sky,  we  were 
wet  for  the  first  time  with  a  shower.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Highland  winter,  after  which  we 
were  told  that  a  succession  of  three  dry  days  was  not 
to  be  expected  for  many  months.  The  winter  of  the 
Hebrides  consists  of  little  more  than  rain  and  wind. 
As  they  are  surrounded  by  an  ocean  never  frozen, 
the  blasts  that  come  to  them  over  the  water  are  too 
much  softened  to  have  the  power  of  congelation. 
The  salt  loughs,  or  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  shoot  very 
far  into  the  island,  never  have  any  ice  upon  then>, 
and  the  pools  of  fresh  water  will  never  bear  the 
walker.  The  snow  that  sometimes  falls,  is  soon  dis- 
solved by  the  air,  or  the  rain. 

This  is  not  the  description  of  a  cmel  climate,  yet 
the  dark  months  are  here  a  time  of  great  distress; 
because  the  summer  can  do  little  more  than  feed 
itself,  and  winter  comes  with  its  cold  and  its  scarcity 
upon  families  very  slenderly  provided. 

COKIATACHAN    IN    SKY. 

The  third  or  fourth  day  after  our  arrival  at  Armi- 
del,  brought  us  an  invitation  to  the  isle  of  Raasay. 
which  lies  east  of  Sky.  It  is  incredible  how  soon 
the  account  of  any  event  is  propagated  in  these  nar- 
row counties  by  the  love  of  talk,  which  much  leisure 
produces,  and  the  relief  ^ven  to  the  mind  in  the 
penury  of  insular  conversation  by  a  new  topick.  The 
arrival  of  strangers  at  a  place  so  rarely  visited,  excites 
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rumour,  and  quickens  curiosity.  I  know  not  whe- 
ther we  touched  at  any  corner,  where  fame  had  not 
already  prepared  us  a  reception. 

To  gain  a  commodious  passage  to  Raasay,  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  over  a  lai^  part  of  Sky.  We  were 
fiirnished  therefore  with  horses  and  a  guide.  In  the 
islands  there  are  no  roads,  nor  any  marks  by  which 
a  stranger  may  find  his  way.  The  horseman  has  al- 
ways at  his  ade  a  native  of  the  place,  who,  by  pur- 
suing game,  or  tending  cattle,  or  being  often  em- 
ployed in  messages  or  conduct,  has  learned  where 
the  ridge  of  the  hill  has  breadth  sufficient  to  allow  a 
horse  and  his  nder  a  passage,  and  where  the  moss  or 
bog  is  hard  enough  to  bear  them.  The  bogs  are 
avoided  as  toilsome  at  least,  if  not  unsafe,  and  there- 
fore the  journey  is  made  generally  from  precipice  to 
precipice;  from  which  if  the  eye  ventures  to  look 
down,  it  sees  below  a  gloomy  cavity,  whence  the  rush 
of  water  is  sometimes  heard. 

But  there  seems  to  be  in  all  this  more  alarm  than 
danger.  The  Highlander  walks  carefully  before,  and 
the'  horse,  accustomed  to  the  ground,  follows  him  with 
little  deviation.  Sometimes  the  hill  is  too  steep  for 
the  horseman  to  keep  his  seat,  and  sometimes  the 
moss  is  too  tremulous  to  bear  the  double  weight  of 
horse  and  man.  The  rider  then  dismounts,  and  all 
shift  as  they  can. 

Journeys  made  in  this  manner  are  rather  tedious 
than  long.  A  very  few  miles  require  qeveral  hours. 
From  Armidel  we  came  at  night  to  Coriatachan,  a 
house  very  pleasantly  situated  between  two  brooks, 
with  one  of  the  highest  hills  of  the  island  behind  it. 
u  2 
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It  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Mackinnon,  by  whom  we 
were  treated  with  very  liberal  hospitality,  among  a 
more  numerous  and  elegant  company  than  it  could 
have  been  supposed  easy  to  collect. 

The  hill  behind  the  house  we  did  not  dimb.  The 
weather  was  rough,  and  the  height  and  steepness  diB- 
couraged  us.  We  were  told  that  there  is  a  caime 
upon  it.  A  caime  is  a  heap  of  stones  thrown  upon 
the  grave  of  one  eminent  for  dignity  of  birth,  or 
splendour  of  achievements.  It  is  said,  that  by  dig- 
ging, an  urn  is  always  found  under  these  caimes ; 
they  must  therefore  have  been  thus  piled  by  a  people 
whose  custom  was  to  bum  the  dead.  To  pile  stones 
is,  I  believe,  a  northern  custom,  and  to  bum  the 
body  was  the  Roman  practice ;  nor  do  I  know 
when  it  was  that  these  two  acts  of  sepulture  were 
united. 

The  weather  was  next  day  too  violent  for  the 
continuation  of  our  journey ;  but  we  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  the  interruption.  We  saw  in  every 
place,  what  we  chiefly  desired  to  know,  the  man- 
ners of  the  people.  We  had  company,  and  if  we 
had  chosen  retirement,  we  might  have  had  books. 

I  never  was  in  any  house  of  the  islands,  where  I 
did  not  find  books  in  more  languages  than  one,  if  I 
staid  long  enough  -to  want  them,  except  one  from 
whicl>  the  family  was  removed.  Liiteratiire  is  not 
selected  by  the  higher  rank  of  the  IJebridians. 

It  need  not,  I  suppose,  be  mentioned,  that  in  coun-  . 
tries  so  little  trequented  as  the  islands,  there  are  no 
houses  where  travellers  are  entertained  for  money. 
He  that  wanders  about  these  wilds,  either  procures 
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recoiQiDendations  to  those  whose  habitations  lie  near 
his  way,  or,  wheu  night  and  weariness  come  upon 
him,  takes  the  chance  of  general  hospitality.  If  he 
finds  only  a  cottage,  he  can  expect  little  more  than 
shelter  ;  for  the  cottagers  have  little  more  for  them- 
selves :  but  if  his  good  fortune  brings  him  to  the 
residence  of  a  gentleman,  he  will  be  glad  of  a  storm 
to  prolong  his  stay.  There  is,  however,  one  inn  by 
the  seaside  at  Sconsor,  iu  Sky,  where  the  post-office 
is  kept. 

At  the  tables  where  a  stranger  is  received,  neither 
plenty  nor  delicacy  is  wanting.  A  tract  of  land  so 
thinly  jnhabited  must  have  much  wild  fowl ;  and  I 
scarcely  remember  to  have  seen  a  dinner  without 
them.  The  moorgame  is  every  where  to  be  bad. 
That  the  sea  abounds  with  fish,  needs  not  to  be  told, 
for  it  supplies  a  great  part  of  Europe.  The  isle  of 
Sky  has  stags  and  roebucks,  but  no  hares.  They 
send  very  numerous  droves  of  oxeu  yearly  to  Eng- 
land, and  therefore  cannot  be  supposed  to  want  beef 
at  home.  Sheep  and  goats  are  in  great  numbers, 
and  they  have  the  common  domestick  fowls. 

But  as  here  is  nothing  to  be  bought,  every  family 
must  kill  its  own  meat,  and  roast  part  of  it  somewhat 
sooner  than  Apicius  would  prescribe.  Every  kind 
of  flesh  is  undoubtedly  excelled  by  the  variety  and 
emulation  of  English  markets  ;  but  that  which  is  not 
best  may*be  yet  very  fiir  &om  bad,  and  he  that  shall 
complain  of  his  fare  in  the  Hebrides,  has  improved 

.  his  delicacy  more  than  his  manhood. 

Their  fowls  are  not  like  those  plumped  for  sale  by 

,  the  poulterers  of  London,  but  they  are  as  good  as 
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Other  places  commonly  aflFord,  except  that  the  geeSe, 
by  feeding  in  the  sea,  have  universally  a  fishy  rank- 
ness. 

These  geese  seem  to  be  of  a  middle  race,  between 
the  wild  and  domestick  kinds.  They  are  so  tame  as 
to  own  a  home,  and  so  wild  as  sometimes  to  fly  quite 
away. 

Their  native  bread  is  made  of  oats,  or  barley. 
Of  oatmeal  they  spread  very  thin  cakes,  coarse  and 
hard,  to  which  unaccustomed  palates  are  not  easily 
reconciled.  The  barley  cakes  are  thicker  and  softer; 
I  b^an  to  eat  them  without  unwillingness;  the 
blackness  of  their  colour  raises  some  dislike,  |>ut  the 
taste  is  not  disagreeable.  In  most  houses  there  is 
wheat-flower,  with  which  we  were  sure  to  be  treated, 
if  we  staid  long  enough  to  have  it  kneaded  and 
baked.  As  neither  yeast  nor  leaven  are  used  among 
them,  their  bread  of  every  kind  is  unfermented. 
They  make  only  cakes,  and  never  mould  a  loaf 

A  man  of  the  Hebrides,  for  of  the  women's  diet 
I  can  give  no  acoiunf,  as  soon  as  he  appears  in  the 
morning,  swallows  a  glass  of  whisky ;  yet  they  are 
not  a  drunken  race,  at  least  I  never  was  present  at 
much  intemperance ;  but  no  man  is  so  abstemious 
as  to  refuse  the  morning  dram,  which  they  cidl  a 
shaVc. 

The  word  whisky  signifies  water,  and  is  applied  by. 
way  of  eminence  to  strong  water,  or  distilled  liquor. 
The  spirit  dnink  in  the  North  is  drawn  from  barley. 
I  never  tasted  it,  except  once  for  experiment  at  the 
inn  in  Inverary,  when  I  thought  it  preferable  to  any 
English  malt  brandy.  It  was  strong, .  but  not  pun- 
gent, and  ^as  free  from  the  empyreumatick  taste  or 
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smell.  What  was  the  process  I  had  uo  opportunity 
of  enquiring,  nor  do  I  wish  to  improve  the  art  of  mak- 
ing poison  pleasant. 

Not  long  after  the  dram,  may  be  expected  the 
breakfast,  a  meal  in  which  the  Scots,  whether  of  the 
lowlands  or  mountains,  must  be  confessed  to  excel 
us.  The  tea  and  coffee  are  accompanied  not  only 
with  butter,  but  with  honey,  conserves,  and  marma- 
lades. If  an  epicure  could  remove  by  a  wish,  in 
quest  of  sensual  gratifications,  wherever  he  had 
supped  he  would  breakfast  in  Scotland. 

In  the  islands,  however,  they  do  what  I  found  it 
not  very  easy  to  endure.  They  pollute  the  tea-table 
by  plates  piled  with  large  sUces  of  Cheshire  cheese, 
which  mingles  its  less  grateful  odours  with  the  fira- 
grance  of  the  tea. 

Where  many  questipus  are  to  be  asked,  some  will 
be  omitted.  I  forgot  to  enquire  how  they  were  sup- 
plied with  so  much  exotiek  luxury.  Perhaps  the 
French  may  bring  them  wine  for  wool,  and  the 
Dutch  ^Te  them  tea  and  coffee  at  the  fishing  season, 
in  exchange  for  fresh  provision.  Their  trade  is  lui- 
.  oonstrained ;  they  pay  no  customs,  for  there  is  no 
officer  to  demand  them ;  whatever,  therefore,  is  made 
dear  only  by  impost,  is  obtained  here  at  an  easy 
rate. 

A  dinner  in  the  Western  Islands  difibrs  very  little 
fix)m  a  dinner  in  England,  except  that,  in  the  place  ' 
<^  tarts,  there  are  always  set  different  preparations  of 
milk,  Tfais^art  of  their  diet  will-  admit  some  im- 
provement. Though  they  have  milk,  and  eggs,  and 
sugar,  few  of  them  know  how  to  compound  them  in 
a  custard.     Their  gardens  afibrd  them  np  great  va- 
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riety,  but  they  have  always  some  vegetables  on  the 
table.  Potatoes  at  least  are  never  wanti&g,  which, 
though  they  have  not  known  them  long,  are  now  one 
of  the  principal  parts  of  their  food.  They  are  not 
of  the  mealy,  but  the  viscous  kind. 

Their  more  elaborate  cookery,  or  made  dishes,  an 
Englishman,  at  the  first  taste,  is  not  likely  to  ap- 
prove, but  the  culinary  compositions  of  every  country 
are  oflen  such  as  become  grateful  to  other  nations  only 
by  degrees ;  though  I  have  read  a  French  author, 
who,  in  the  elation  of  his  heart,  says,  that  French 
cookery  pleases  all  foreigners,  but  foreign  cookery 
never  satisfies  a  Frenchman. 

Their  suppers  are  like  their  dinners,  various,  and 
plentiful.  The  table  is  always  covered  with  el^ant 
linen.  Their  plates  for  common  use  are  often  of  that 
kind  of  manufacture  which  is  called  cream-coloured, 
or  queen's  ware.  They  use  silver  on  all  occasions 
where  it  is  common  in  England,  noi  did  I  ever  find 
a  spoon  of  horn  but  in  one  house. 

The  knives  are  not  often  either  very  bright,  or 
very  sharp.  They  are  indeed  instruments  of  which 
the  Highlanders  have  not  been  long  acquainted  with 
the  general  use.  They  were  not  regularly  laid  on 
the  table,  before  the  prohibition  of  arms,  and  the 
change  of  dress.  Thirty  years  ago  the  Highlander 
wore  his  knife  as  a  companion  to  his  dirk  or  dagger, 
and  when  the  company  sat  down  to  meat,  the  men 
who  had  knives  cut  the  flesh  into  small  pieces  for 
the  women,  who  with  tieir  fingers  conveyed  it  to 
their  mouths. 

There  was,  perhaps,  never  any  change  of  national 
manners  so  quick,  so  great,  and  so  general,  as  that 
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which  has  operated  in  the  Highlands  by  the  last 
conquest,  and  the  subsequent  laws.  We  came  thither 
too  late  to  see  what  we  expected,  a  people  of  pecu- 
liar appearance,  and  a  system  of  antiquated  life. 
The  clans  retain  little  now  of  their  original  charac- 
ter ;  their  ferocity  of  temper  is  softened,  their  mili- 
tary ardour  is  extinguished,  their  dignity  of  inde- 
pendence is  depressed,  their  contempt  of  govern- 
ment subdued,  and  their  reverence  for  their  chiefs 
abated.  Of  what  they  had  before  the  late  conquest 
of  their  country,  there  remain  only  their  language 
and  their  poverty.  Their  language  is  attacked  on 
every  side.  Schools  are  erected,  in  which  English 
only  is  taught,  and  there  were  lately  some  who 
thought  it  reasonable  to  refuse  them  a  version  of  the 
holy  scriptures,  that  they  might  have  no  monument 
of  their  mother-tongue. 

That  their  poverty  is  gradually  abated,  cannot 
be  mentioned  among  the  unpleasing  consequences 
of  subjection.  They  are  now  acquainted  vrith  money, 
and  the  possibility  of  gain  will  by  degrees  make 
them  industrious.  Such  is  the  effect  of  the  late  regu- 
lations,  that  a  longer  journey  than  to  the  Highlands 
must  be  taken  by  him  whose  curiosity  pants  for 
savage  virtues  and  barbarous  grandeur. 


At  the  first  intermissiou  of  the  stormy  weather  we 
were  informed,  that  the  boat,  which  was  to  convey 
us  to  Raasay,  attended  us  on  the  coast.  We  had 
from  this  time  our  intelligence  &cilitated,  and  our 
conversation  enlarged,  by  the  company  of  Mr.  Mac- 
queen,  minister,  of  a  parish  in  Sky,- whose  knowledge 
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and  politeness  give  lilin  a  title  equally  to  kindness 
and  respect,  and  who,  from  this  time,  never  forsook 
us  till  we  were  preparing  to  leave  Sky,  and  the  adja- 
cent places. 

The  hoat  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Malcolm 
Macteod,  a  gentleman  of  Raasay.  The  water  was 
calm,  and  the  rowers  were  vigorous ;  so  that  our  pas- 
s^e  was  quick  and  pleasant.  When  we  came  near 
the  island,  we  saw  the  hurd's  house,  a  neat  modem 
fabrick,  and  found  Mr.  Macleod,  the  proprietor  of 
the  island,  with  many  gentlemen,  expecting  us  on  the 
beacb.  We  had,  as  at  all  other  places,  some  di£Qculty 
in  landing.  The  crags  were  irregularly  broken,  and 
a  false  step  would  have  been  very  mischievouB. 

It  seemed  that  the  rocks  might,  with  no  great 
labour,  have  been  hewn  almost  into  a  regular  flight  of 
steps ;  and  as  there  are  no  other  landing  places,  I 
considered  this  nigged  ascent  as  the  consequence  of 
a  form  of  life  inured  to  hardships,  and  therefore  not 
studious  of  nice  accommodations.  But  I  know  not 
whether,  for  many  ages,  it  was  not  considered  as  a 
part  of  military  policy,  to  keep  the  country  not  easily 
accessible.  The  rocks  are  natural  fortifications,  and 
an  enemy  climbing  with  difficulty  was  easily  de- 
stroyed by  those  who  stood  high  above  him. 

Our  reception  exceeded  our  expectations.  We 
found  nothing  but  civility,  elegance,  and  plenty. 
After  the  usual  refreshments,  and  the  usual  conver- 
sation, the  evening  came  upon  us.  The  carpet  was 
then  rolled  off  the  floor ;  the  musiciao  was  called, 
and  the  wh(de  company  was  invited  to  dance,  nor  did 
ever  funes  trip  with  greater  alacrity.  The  general 
air  of  festivity,  which  predominated  in  this  place,  so 
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far  remote  from  all  those  regions  which  the  miod 
has  been  used  to  contemplate  as  the  mansioDB  of 
pleasure,  struck  the  imagination  with  a  delightiiil 
surprise,  analogous  to  that  which  is  felt  at  an  unex- 
pected emersion  from  darkness  into'  light. 

When  it  was  time  to  sup,  the  dance  ceased,  and  six 
and  thirty  persons  sat  down  to  two  tables  in  the  same 
room.  After  supper  the  ladies  sung  Erse  songs,  to 
which  I  listened  as  an  English  audience  to  an  Italian 
opera,  delighted  with  the  sound  of  words  which  1  did 
not  understand. 

I  enquired  the  subjects  of  the  songs,  and  was  told 
of  one,  that  it  was  a  love-song,  and  of  another,  that 
it  was  a  farewdl  composed  by  one  of  the  islanders 
that  was  going,  in  this  epidemical  fury  of  emigra- 
tion, to  seek  his  fortune  in  America.  What  senti- 
ments would  rise,  on  such  an  occasion,  in  the  heart 
of  one  who  had  not  been  taught  to  lament  by  prece- 
dent, I  should  gladly  have  known  ;  but  the  lady,  by 
whom  I  sat,  thought  herself  not  equal  to  the  work  of 
translating. 

Mr.  Macleod  is  the  proprietor  of  the  islands  of 
Raasay,  Rona,  and  Fladda,  and  possesses  an  exten- 
sive district  in  Sky.  The  estate  has  not,  during  four 
hundred  years,  gained  or  lost  a  single  acre. 

One  of  the  old  Highland  alliances  has  continued 
for  two  hundred  years,  and  is  still  subsisting  between 
Macleod  of  Raasay,  and  Macdonald  of  Sky,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  the  survivor  always  inherits  the 
arms  of  the  deceased ;  a  natural  memorial  of  military 
friendship.  At  the  death  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Macdonald,  his  swtad  was  delivered  to  the  present 
laird  of  Raasay. 
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The  family  of  Raasay  coasiets  of  ttie  laird,  the 
lady,  three  sons,  and  ten  daughters.  For  the  sons 
there  is  a  tutor  in  the  house,  and  the  lady  is  said  to 
be  very  skilful  and  diligent  in  the  education  of  her 
girls.  More  gentleness  of  manners,  or  a  more  pleas- 
ing appearance  of  domestick  society,  is  not  found  in 
the  most  polished  countries. 

Raasay  is  the  only  inhabited  island  in  Mr.  Mac- 
leod's  possession.  Rona  and  Fladda  afford  only  pas- 
ture for  cattle,  of  which  one  hundred  and  sixty  win- 
ter in  Rona,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  solitary 
herdsman. 

The  length  of  Raasay  is,  by  computation,  fifteen 
miles,  and  the  breadth  two.  These  countries  have 
never  been  measiu'ed,  and  the  computation  by  miles 
is  negligent  and  arbitrary.  We  observed  in  travel- 
ling, that  the  nominal  and  real  distance  of  places  had 
very  little  relation  to  eadi  other.  Raasay  probably 
contains  near  a  hundred  square  miles.  It  affords  not 
much  ground,  notwithstanding  its  extent,  either  for 
tillage  or  pasture ;  for  it  is  rough,  rocky,  and  barren. 
The  cattle  often  perish  by  falling  from  the  preci- 
pices. It  is  like  the  other  islands,  I  think,  generally 
naked  of  shade,  but  it  is  naked  by  neglect;  for  the 
laird  has  an  orchard,  and  very  laige  forest-trees  grow 
about  his  bouse.  Like  other  hilly  countries  it  has 
many  rivulets.  One  of  the  brooks  turns  a  corn-mill, 
and  at  least  one  produces  trouts. 

In  the  streams  or  Iresh  lakes  of  the  islands,  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  othef  fish  than  trouts  and  eels. 
The  trouts  which  I  have  seen  are  not  large ;  the 
colour  of  their  flesh  is  tinged  as  in  England.  Of 
their  eels  I  can  ^ve  no  account,  having  never  tasted 
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them ;  for  I  believe  they  are  not  considered  as  whole- 
some food. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  fix  the  principles  upon 
which  manlcind  have  agreed  to  eat  some  animals, 
and  reject  others ;  and  as  the  principle  is  not  evi- 
deut,  it  is  not  uniform.  That  which  is  selected  as 
delicate  in  one  country,  is  by  its  neighbours  abhorred 
as  loathsome.  The  Neapolitans  lately  refused  to 
eat  potatoes  in  a  famine.  An  Englishman  is  not 
easily  persuaded  to  dine  on  snails  with  an  Italian,  on 
&og8  with  a  Frenchman,  or' on  horse-flesh  with  a 
Tartar.  The  vulgar  inhabitants  of  Sky,  I  know  not 
whether  of  the  other  islands,  have  not  only  eels,  but 
pork  and  bacon  in  abhorrence,  and  accordingly  I 
never  saw  a  hog  in  the  Hebrides,  except  one  at 
Dunvegan. 

Raasay  has  wild  fowl  in  abundance,  but  neither 
deer,  hares,  nor  rabbits.  Why  it  has  them  not,  might 
be  asked,  but  that  of  such  questions  there  is  no  end. 
Why  does  any  nation  want  what  it  might  have  ?  Why 
are  not  spices  transplanted  to  America  ?  Why  does 
tea  continue  to  be  brought  from  China  ?  Life  im- 
proves but  by,  slow  degrees,  and  much  in  every  place 
is  yet  to  do.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  raise 
roebucks  in  Raasay,  but  without  effect.  The  young 
ones  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  rear,  and  the  old  can 
very  seldom  be  taken  alive. 

Hares  and  rabbits  might  be  more  easily  obtained. 
That  they  have  few  or  noue  of  either  in  Sky,  they 
impute  to  the  ravage  of  the  foxes,  and  have  there- 
fore set,  for  some  years  past,  a  price  upon  their  heads, 
which,  as  the  number  was  diminished,  has  been  gra- 
dually raised,  from  three  shillings  and  sixpence  to  a 
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guinea,  a  sum  so  great  in  this  part  of  the  world,  that 
in  a  short  time  Sky  may  be  as  free  from  foxes,  as 
England  irom  wolves.  The  fund  for  these  rewards 
is  a  tax  of  sixpence  in  the  pound,  imposed  by  the 
farmers  on  themselves,  and  said  to  be  ptud  with  great 
vdllingness. 

The  beasts  of  prey  in  the  islands  are  foxes,  otters, 
and  weasels.  The  foxes  are  bigger  than  those  of 
England  ;  but  the  otters  exceed  ours  in  a  far  greater 
proportion.  I  saw  one  at  Armidel,  of  a  size  much 
beyond  that  which  I  supposed  them  ever  to  attain ; 
and  Mr.  Maclean,  the  heir  of  Col,  a  man  of  middle 
stature,  informed  me  that  he  once  shot  an  otter  of 
which  the  tail  reached  the  ground,  when  he  held 
up  the  head  to  a  level  with  his  own.  I  expected 
the  otter  to  have  a  foot  particularly  formed  for  the 
art  of  swimming ;  but  upon  examinatioD,  I  did  not 
find  it  differing  much  from  that  of  a  spaniel.  As  he 
preys  in  the  sea,  he  does  little,  visible  mischicC  ond 
is  killed  only  for  his  fur.  White  otters-  are  some- 
times  seen. 

In  Raasay  they  might  have  hares  and  rabbits,  for 
they  have  no  foxes.  Some  depredations  such  as 
were  never  made  before,  have  caused  a  suspicion  that 
a  fox  has  been  lately  landed  in  the  island  by  spite  or 
wantonness.  This  imaginary  stranger  has  never  yet 
been  seen,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  the  mischief  was 
done  by  some  other  animal  It  is  not  likely  that  a 
creature  ho  ungentle,  whose  bead  could  have  been 
sold  in  Sky  for  a  guinea,  shoidd  be  kept  alive  only  to 
gratify  the  malice  of  sending  him  to  prey  upon  s 
neighbour :  and  the  passage  from  Sky  is  wider  than 
a  fox  would  venture  to  swim,  unless  he  were  chased 
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by  dogs  into  the  sea,  and  perhaps  than  his  strength 
would  enable  him  to  cross.  How  beasts  of  prey 
came  into  any  islands  is  not  easy  to  guess.  In  cold 
countries  they  take  advantage  of  hard  winters,  and 
travel  over  the  ice;  but  this  is  a  very  scanty  solution; 
for  they  are  found  where  they  have  no  discoverable 
means  of  coming. 

The  com  of  this  island  is  but  little.  I  saw  the 
harvest  of  a  small  field.  The  women  reaped  the  com, 
and  the  men  bound  up  the  sheaves.  The  strokes  of 
the  sickle  were  timed  by  the  modulation  of  the  har- 
vest-song, in  which  all  their  voices  were  united. 
They  accompany  in  the  Highlands  every  action, 
which  can  be  done  in  equal  time,  with  an  appro- 
priated strain,  which  has,  they  say,  not  much  mean- 
ing ;  but  its  effects  are  regularity  and  cheerfulness. 
The  ancient  proceleusmatick  song,  by  which  the 
rowers  of  galleys  were  animated,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  of  this  kind.  There  is  now  an  oar-song 
used  by  the  Hebridians. 

The  ground  of  Raasay  seems  fitter  for  cattle  than 
for  com,  and  of  black  cattle  I  suppose  the  number  is 
very  great.  The  laird  himself  keeps  a  herd  of  four 
hundred,  one  hundred  of  which  are  annually  sold. 
Of  an  extensive  domain,  which  he  holds  in  his  own 
hands,  he  considers  the  sale  of  cattle  as  repaying  him 
the  rent,  and  supports  the  plenty  of  a  very  liberal 
table  with  the  remaining  product. 

Raasay  is  supposed  to  have  been  very  long  inha- 
bited. On  one  side  of  it  they  show  caves  into  which 
the  rude  nations  of  the  first  ages  retreated  from  the 
weather.  These  dreary  vaults  might  have  had  other 
uses.    There  is  still  a  cavity  near  the  house  called  the 
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oar-cave,  in  which  the  seamen,  af^r  one  of  those 
piratical  expeditions  which  in  rougher  times  was  ver}' 
frequent,  used,  as  tradition  tells,  to  hide  their  oars. 
This  hollow  was  near  the  sea,  that  nothing  so  neces- 
sary might  he  far  to  be  fetched;  and  it  was  secret, 
that  enemies,  if  they  landed,  could  find  nothing. 
Yet  it  is  not  very  evident  of  what  use  it  was  to  hide 
their  oars  from  those,  who,  if  they  were  masters  of 
the  coast,  could  take  away  their  boats. 

A  proof  much  stronger  of  the  distance  at  which 
the  first  possessors  of  this  island  lived  from  the  pre- 
sent time,  is  afforded  by  the  stone  heads  of  arrows, 
wluch  are  very  frequently  picked  up.  The  people 
call  them  elf-bolts,  and  believe  that  the  fairies  shoot 
them  at  the  cattle.  They  nearly  resemble  those 
which  Mr.  Banks  has  lately  brought  from  the  savage 
countries  in  the  Facifick  Ocean,  and  must  have  been 
made  by  a  nation  to  which  the  use  of  metals  was  un- 
known. 

The  number  of  this  little  community  has  never 
been  counted  by  its  ruler,  nor  have  I  obtained  any 
positive  account,  consistent  with  the  result  of  poli- 
ticid  computation.  Not  many  years  ago,  the  late 
laird  led  out  one  hundred  men  upon  a  military  ex- 
pedition.  The  sixth  part  of  a  people  is  supposed 
capable  of  bearing  arms :  Raasay  had  therefore  six 
hundred  inhabitants.  But  because  it  is  not  likely 
that  every  man  able  to  serve  in  the  field  would  fol- 
low the  summons,  or  that  the  chief  would  leave  his 
lands  totally  defenceless,  or  take  away  all  the  hands 
qualified  for  labour,  let  it  be  supposed,  that  half  as 
many  might  be  permitted  to  stay  at  home.  The 
whole  number  will  then  be  nine  hundred,  or  nine 
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to  a  square  mile  ;  a  degree  of  populousness  greater 
than  those  tracts  of  desolation  can  often  show.  They 
are  content  with  their  country,  and  faithful  to  their 
chiefs,  and  yet  uninfected  with  the  fever  of  mi- 
gration. 

Near  the  house  at  Raasay  is  a  chapel  unroofed 
and  ruinous,  which  has  long  been  used  only  as  a 
place  of  burial.  About  the  churches  in  the  islands 
are  small  squares  enclosed  with  stone,  which  belong 
to  particular  families,  as  repositories  tor  the  dead. 
At  Raasay  there  is  one,  I  think,  for  tlie  proprietor, 
and  one  for  some  collateral  house. 

It  is  told  by  Martin,  that  at  the  death  of  the 
lady  of  the  island,  it  has  been  here  the  custom  to 
erect  a  cross;  This  we  found  not  to  be  true.  The 
stones  that  stand  about  the  chapel  at  a  small  distance, 
some  of  which,  perhaps,  have  crosses  cut  upon  them, 
are  believed  to  have  been  not  funeral  monuments, 
but  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  sanctuary  or  con- 
secrated ground. 

Martin  was  a  man  not  illiterate ;  he  was  an  in- 
habitant of  Sky,  and  therefore  was  within  reach  of 
iutelligence,  and  with  no  great  "difficulty  might  have 
visited  the  places  which  he  undertakes  to  describe: 
yet  with  all  his  opportunities,  he  has  often  suffered 
himself  to  be  deceived.  He  lived  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  the  chiefs  of  the  clans  had  lost  little  of 
their  original  influence.  The  mountains  were  yet 
unpenetrated,  no  inlet  was  opened  to  foreign  no- 
velties, and  the  feudal  institutions  operated  upon 
life  with  their  full  force.  He  might  therefore  have 
displayed  a  series  of  subordination  and  a  form  of 
government,' which  in  more  luminous  and  improved 
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regions,  have  been  Jong  forgotten,  and  have  de- 
lighted his  readers  with  many  uncouth  customs  that 
are  now  disused,  and  wild  opinions  that  prevail  no 
longer.  But  he  probably  had  not  knowledge  of  the 
world  sufficient  to  qualify  him  forjudging  what  would 
deserve  or  gain  the  attention  of  mankind.  The 
mode  of  life  which  was  familiar  to  himself^  he  did  not 
suppose  unknown  to  others,  nor  imagined  that  he 
could  give  pleasure  by  telling  that,  of  which  it  was, 
in  his  little  country,  impossible  to  be  ignorant. 

What  be  has  neglected  cannot  now  be  performed. 
In  nations,  where  there  is  hardly  the  use  of  letters, 
what  is  once  out  of  sight  is  lost  for  ever.  'J'hey 
think  but  little,  and  of  their  few  thoughts,  none  are 
wasted  on  the  past,  in  which  they  are  neither  in- 
terested by  fear  nor  hope.  Their  only  registers  are 
stated  observances  arid  practical  representations. 
For  this  reason  an  age  of  ignorance  is  an  age  of  ce- 
remony. Pageants  and  processions,  and  commemo- 
rations, gradually  shrink  away,  as  better  methods 
come  into  use  of  recording  events,  and  preserving 
rights. 

It  is  not  only  in  Raasay  that  the  chapel  is  un- 
roofed and  useless ;  through  the  few  islands  which 
we  visited  we  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  any  house  of 
prayer,  except  in  Sky,  that  was  not  in  ruins.  The 
malignant  influence  of  Calvinism  has  blasted  cere- 
mony and  decency  together;  and  if  the  remem- 
brance of  papal  superstition  is  obliterated,  the  monu- 
ments of  papal  piety  are  likewise  effaced. 

It  has  been,  for  many  years,  popular  to  talk  of 
the  lazy  devotion  of  the  Romish  clergy ;  over  the 
sleepy    laziness   of  men    that  erected  churches,    we 
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may  indulge  our  superiority  with  a  new  triumph,  by 
comparing  it  with  the  fervid  activity  of  those  who 
suffer  them  to  fall. 

Of  the  destruction  of  churches,  the  decay  of  re- 
ligion must  in  time  be  the  consequence ;  for  while 
the  publick  acts  of  the  ministry  are  now  performed 
in  houses,  a  very  small  number  can  be  present ;  and 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  islanders  make  no  use  of 
books,  all  must  necessarily  live  in  total  ignorance 
who  want  the  opportunity  of  vocal  instruction. 

From  these  remains  of  ancient  sanctity,  which  are 
every  where  to  be  found,  it  has  been  conjectured 
that,  for  the  last  two  centuries,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands  have  decreased  in  number.  This  argu- 
ment, which  supposes  that  the  churches  have  been 
suffered  to  fall,  only  because  they  were  no  longer 
necessary,  would  have  some  force,  if  the  houses  of 
worship  still  remaining  were  sufiioient  for  the  people. 
But  since  they  have  now  no  churches  at  all,  these 
venerable  fragments  do  not  prove  the  people  of 
former  times  to  have  been  more  numerous,  but  to 
have  been  more  devout.  If  the  inhabitants  were 
doubled,  with  their  present  priuciple3,  it  appears 
not  that  any  provision  for  publick  worship  would  be 
made.  Where  the  religion  of  a  country  enforces 
consecrated  buildings,  the  number  of  tUose  buildings 
may  be  supposed  to  afford  some  indication,  however 
uncertain,  of  the  populousness  of  the  place ;  but 
where  by  a  change  of  manners  a  nation  is  contented 
to  live  without  them,  their  decay  implies  no  dimi- 
nution of  inhabitants. 

Some  of  these  dilapidations  are  said  to  be  found 
iu  islands  now  uninhabited ;  but  I  doubt  whether  we 
x2  ' 
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can  thence  infer  that  they  were  ever  peopled.  The 
reHgion  of  the  middle  age  is  well  known  to  have 
placed  too  much  hope  in  lonely  austerities.  Volun- 
tary solitude  was  the  grt'at  art  of  propitiation,  by 
whith  crimes  were  effaced,  and  conscience  was  ap- 
peased ;  it  is  therefore  not  unlikely,  that  oratories 
were  often  built  in  places  where  retirement  was  sure 
to  have  no  disturbance. 

Raasay  has  little  that  can  detain  a  traveller,  ex- 
cept the  laird  and  his  family  ;  but  their  power  wants 
no  auxiliaries.  Such  a  seat  of  hospitality,  nmidst 
the  winds  and  waters,  fills  the  imagination  with  a 
delightful  contrariety  of  images.  Without  is  the 
rough  ocean  and  the  rocky  land,  the  beating  bil- 
lows and  the  howling  storm  :  within  is  plenty  and 
elegance,  beauty  and  gaiety,  the  song  and  the  dance. 
In  Raasay,  if  I  could  have  found  an  Ulysses,  1  had 
fancied  a  Phasacia. 

dunvegan. 

At  Kaasay,  by  good  fortune,  Macleod,  so  the  chief 
of  the  clan  is  called,  was  paying  a  visit,  and  by  him 
we  were  invited  to  his  seat  at  Dunvegan.  Raasay 
has  a  stout  boat,  built  in  Norway,  in  which,  with  six 
oars,  he  conveyed  us  back  to  Sky.  We  landed  at. 
Port  Re,  so  called,  because  James  the  Fifth  of 
Scotland,  who  had  curiosity  to  visit  the  islands,  came 
into  it.  The  port  is  made  by  an  inlet  of  the  sea, 
deep  and  ntprow,  where  a  ship  lay  waiting  'to  dis- 
people Sky,  by  carrying  the  natives  away  to- 
America.  .  * "  ■ 

In  coasting  Sky,  we  passed  by  the  cavern  in  which 
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U  was  the  custom,  as  Martin  relates,  to  catch  birds 
in  the  ni^ht,  by  making  a  fire  at  the  entrance.  This 
practice  is  disused  ;  for  the  birds,  as  is  known  often 
to  happen,  have  changed  their  haunts. 

Here  we  dioed  at  a  publick  house,  I  believe  the 
only  inn  of  the  island,  and  having  mounted  our 
horses,  travelled  in  the  manner  already  described, 
till  we  came  to  Kingsborough,  a  place  distinguished 
by  that  name,  because  the  king  lodged  here  wben  he 
landed  at  Port  Re.  We  were  entertained  with  the 
usu:il  hospitality  by  Mr.  Macdonald,  and  his  lady 
Flora  M  action  aid,  a  name  that  will  be  mentioned  in 
history,  and,  if  courage  and  fidelity  be  virtues,  men- 
tioned with  honour.  She  is  a  woman  of  middle 
stature,  sotl  features,  gentle  manners,  and  elegant 
presence. 

In  the  morning  we  sent  our  horses  round  a  pro- 
montory to  meet  us,  sad  spared  ourselves  part  of  the 
day's  fatigue,  by  crossing  an  arm  of  the  sea.  We 
bad-at  last  some  difficulty  in  coming  to  Duuvegan; 
for  our  way  led  over  an  extensive  moor,  where  every 
step  was  to  be  taken  with  caution,  and  we  were  often 
obliged  to  alight,  because  the  ground  could  not  be 
trusted.  In  travelling  this  watery  flat,*  I  perceived 
that  it  had  a  visible  declivity,  and  might  without 
much  expence  or  difficulty  be  drained.  But  diffi- 
culty and  expence  are  relative  terms,  which  have  dif- 
ferent nieaniiigs  in  different  places. 

To  Dunvegan  we  came,  very  willing  to  be  at  rest, 

and  found  .our  fatigue  amply  recompen^d  by  our  re- 

.  ceptioA.     Lady  Macleod,  who  had  lived  many  years 

.in  England,  was  newly  come  hither  with  her  son  and 

-  four  daughters, 'who  knew  all  the  arts  of  southern 
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elegance,  and  all  the  modes  of  English  economy. 
,    Here  therefore  we  settled,  and  did  not  spoil  the  pre- 
sent hour  with  thoughts  of  departure. 

Dunvegan  is  a  rocky  prominence,  that  juts  out 
into  a  hay,  on  the  west  side  of  Sky.  The  house, 
which  is  the  principal  seat  of  Macleod,  is  partly  old 
and  partly  modern ;  it  is  built  upon  the  rock,  and 
looks  upon  the  water.  It  forms  two  sides  of  a  small 
square :  on  the  third  side  is  the  skeleton  of  a  castle 
of  unknown  antiquity,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Norwegian  fortress,  when  the  Danes  were  masters 
of  the  islands.  It  is  so  nearly  entire,  that  it  might 
have  easily  been  made  habitable,  were  there  not  an 
ominous  tradition  in  the  family,  that  the  owner 
shall  not  long  outlive  the  reparation.  'The  grand- 
father of  the  present  laird,  in  defiance  of  prediction, 
began  the  work,  but  desisted  in  a  little  time,  and 
applied  his  money  to  worse  uses. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides  lived,  for  many 
ages,  in  continual  expectation  of  hostilities,  the  chief 
of  every  clan  resided  in  a  fortress.  This  house  was 
accessible  only  from  the  water,  till  the  last  possessor 
opened  an  entrance  by  stairs  upon  the  land. 

They  had  formerly  reason  to  be  afraid,  not  only 
of  declared  wars  and  authorized  invaders  or  of ' 
roving  pirates,  which  in  the  northern  seas  must  have 
beffli  very  common  ;  but  of  inroads  and  insults  from 
rival  clans,  who,  in  the  plenitude  of  feudal  inde- 
pendence, asked  no  leave  of  their  sovereign  to  make 
war  on  one  another.  Sky  has  been  ravaged  by  a 
feud  between  the  two  mighty  powers  of  Macdonald 
and  Macleod.  Macdonald  having  married  a  Mac- 
leod, upon  some  discontent  dismis8e<l  her,  perhaps 
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because  she  had  brought  him  no  children.  Before 
the  reign  of  James  the  Fifth,  a- Highland  laird  made 
a  trial  of  his  wife  for  a  certain  time,  and  if  she  did 
not  please  him,  he  was  theii  at  liberty  to  send  her 
away.  Thb  however  must  always  have  offended,  and 
Macleod  resenting  the  injury,  whatever  were  its  cir- 
cumstances, declared,  that  the  wedding  had  been 
solemnized  without  a  bonfire,  but  that  the  separa- 
tion should  be  better  illuminated ;  and  raising  a  little 
army,  set  fire  to  the  territories  of  Macdonald,  who 
returned  the  visit,  and  prevailed. 

Another  story  may  show  the  disorderly  state  of 
insular  neighbourhood.  The  inhabitants  of  the  isle 
of  Ggg>  meeting  a  boat  manned  by  Macleods,  tied 
the  crew,  hand  and  foot,  and  set  them  adrift.  Mac- 
leod  landed  upon  Kgg,  and  demanded  the  offenders; 
but  the  inhabitants  refusing  to  surrender  them,  re- 
treated to  a  cavern,  into  which  they  thought  their 
enemies  unlikely  to  follow  them.  Macleod  choked 
them  with  smoke,  and  left  them  lying  dead  by 
families  as  they  stood. 

Here  the  violence  of  the  weather  confined  us  for 
some  time,  not  at  all  to  our  discontent  or  inconveni- 
ence. We  would  indeed  very  willingly  have  visited 
the  islands,  which  might  be  seen  from  the  house  scat- 
tered in  the  sea,  and  I  was  particidarly  desirous  to 
have  viewed  Isay  ;  but  the  storms  did  not  permit  us 
to  launch  a  boat,  and  we  were  condemned  to  listen  in 
idleness  to  the  wind,  except  when  we  were  better 
engaged  by  listening  to  the  ladies. 

We  bad  here  more  wind  than  waves,  and  suffered 
the  severity  of  a  tempest,  without  enjoying  its  mag- 
nificence.    The  sea  being  broken  by  the  multitude 
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of  islands,  does  not  roar  with  so  much  noise,  nor  beat 
the  storm  with  such  foamy  violence,  as  1  have  re- 
marked on  the  coast  of  Sussex.  Though,  while  I  was 
in  the  Hebrides,  the  wind  was  extremely  turbulent, 
I  never  saw  very  high  billows. 

The  country  about  Dunvegan  is  rough  and  bar- 
ren. There  are  no  trees  except  in  the  orchard, 
which  is  a  low  sheltered  spot  sun'ounded  with  a 
wall 

When  this  houce  was  intended  to  sustain  a  si^e, 
a  well  was  made  in  the  court,  by  boring  the  rock 
downwards,  till  water  was  found,  which,  though  so 
near  to  the  sea,  I  have  not  heard  mentioned  as 
brackish,  though  it  has  some  hardness,  or  other  qtiali- 
tiea,  which  m^ke  it  less  fit  for  use ;  and  the  family  is 
now  better  supplied  from  a  stream^  which  runs  by  the 
rock,  from  two  pleasing  waterfalls. 

Here  we  saw  some  traces  of  former  manners,  and 
heard  some  standing  traditions.  In  the  house  is 
kept  an  ox's  horn,  hollowed  so  as  to  hold  perhaps  two 
quarts,  whicli  the  heir  of  Macleod  was  expected  to 
swallow  at  one  draught,  as  a  test  of  his  manhood, 
before  he  was  pennitted  to  bear  arms,  or  could  claim 
a  scat  among  the  men.  It  is  held  that  the  return  of 
the  laird  to  Dunvegan,  after  any  considerable  ab- 
sence, produces  a  plentiful  capture  of  herrings;  and 
that,  if  any  woman  crosses  the  water  to  the  opposite 
island,  the  herrings  will  desert  the  coast.  Boetius 
tells  the  same  of  some  other  place.  This  tradition 
is  not  uniform.  Some  hold  that  no  woman  may  pass, 
and  others  that  none  may  pass  but  a  Macleod. 

Among  other  guests,  which  the  hospitality  of  Dun- 
vegan brought  to  'the  table,  a  visit  was  paid  by  the 
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laird  and  lady  of  a  small  island  gouth  of  Sky,  of 
which  the  proper  naii^e  is  Mnack,  which  signifies 
swine.  It  is  commonly  Ciilled  Muck,  which  the  pro- 
prietor not  liking,  has  endeavoured,  without  effect, 
to  change  to  Monk.  It  is  usual  to  call  gentlemen 
io  Scotland  by  the  name  of  their  possessions,  as 
Raasay,  Bemera,  Loch  Buy,  a  practice  necessary  in 
countries  inhabited  by  clans,  where  all  that  live  in 
the  same  territory  have  one  naioe,  and  must  be 
thereforp  discriminated  by  some  addition.  This  gen- 
tleman, whose  name,  I  think,  is,  Maclean,  should  be 
r^ularly  called  Muck ;  but  the  appellation,  which 
he  thinks  too  coarse  for  his  island,  he  would  like  still 
less  for  himself,  and  he  is  therefore  addressed  by  the 
title  of  Isle  of  Muck. 

This  little  island,  however  it  be  named,  is  of  con- 
siderable value.  It  is  two  English  miles  long,  and 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  and  consequently  con- 
tains only  nine  hundred  and  sixty  English  acres. 
It  is  chiefiy  arable.  Half  of  this  little  dominion  the 
laird  retains  in  his  own  hand,  and  on  the  other  half, 
live  one  hundred  and  sixty  persons,  who  pay  their 
rent  bv  exported  corn.  What  ri'nt  they  pay,  we 
were  not  told,  and  could  not  decentlj'  enquire.  The 
proportion  of  the  people  to  the  land  is  such,  as  the 
most  fertile  countries  do  not  commonly  maintain. 

The  laird  having  all  his  people  under  his  imme- 
diate view,  seems  to  be  very  attentive  to  their  hap- 
piness. TJie  devastation  of  the  smallpox,  when  iC 
visits  places  where  it  comes  seldom,  is  well  known. 
He  has  disarmed  It  of  its  terrour  at  Mnack,  by  inc- 
c;ulating  eighty  of  his  people.  The  expence  was  two 
shillings  aijd  sixpence  a-hcatl.     Many  trades    they 
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cannot  have  among  them,  but  upon  occasion,  he 
fetches  a  smith  from  the  isle  of  Egg,  and  has  a  tailor 
from  the  main  land,  six  times  a-year.  This  island 
well  deserved  to  be  seen,  but  the  laird'^  absence  led 
us  no  opportunity. 

Kvery  inhabited  island  has  its  appendant  and  sub- 
ordinate islets.  Muck,  however  emal!,  has  yet  others 
smaller  about  it,  one  of  which  has  only  ground  suffi- 
cient to  afford  pasture  for  three  wethers. 

At  Dunvegan  I  had  tasted  lotus,  and  was  iu  dan- 
ger of  forgetting  that  I  was  ever  to  depart,  till  Mr. 
Boswell  sagely  reproached  me  with  my  slug^sfaness 
and  softness.  1  had  no  very  forcible  defence  to 
make;  and  we  agreed  to  pursue  our  journey.  Mac- 
leod  accompanied  us  to  Ulinish,  where  we  were,  en- 
tertained by  the  sheriff  of  the  island. 


Mr,  Macqueen  travelled  with  us,  and  directed  our 
attention  to  all  that  was  worthy  of  observation. 
With  him  we  went  to  see  an  ancient  building,  called 
a  dun  or  borough.  It  was  a  circular  enclosure,  about 
forty-two  feet  in  hamster,  walled  round  with  loose 
stones,  perhaps  to  the  height  of  niue  feet.  The  walls 
are  very  thick,  diminishing  a  little  towards  the  top, 
and  though  in  these  countries  stone  is  not  brought 
far,  must  have  been  raised  with  much  labour.  Within 
the  great  circle  were  several  smaller  rounds  of  wall, 
which  formed  distinct  apartments.  Its  date  and  its 
use  are  unknown.  Some  suppose  it  the  original  seat 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Macleods.  Mr.  Macqueen  thought 
it  a  Danish  fort. 

The  entrance  is  covered  with  fiat  stones,  and  is 
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narrow,  because  it  was  necessary  that  the  stones  which 
He  over  it,  should  reach  from  one  wall  to  the  other ; 
yet,  strait  as  the  passage  is,  they  seem  heavier  than 
could  have  been  placed  where  they  now  lie,  by  the 
naked  strength  of  as  many  men  as  might  stand  about 
them.  They  were  probably  raised  by  putting  long 
pieces  of  wood  under  them,  to  which  the  action  of  a 
long  line  of  liters  might  be  applied.  Savages,  in  all 
countries,  have  patience  proportionate  to  their  un- 
skilfulness,  and  are  content  to  attain  their  end  by 
very  tedious  methods. 

If  it  was  ever  roofed,  it  might  once  have  been  a 
dwelling,  but  as  there  is  no  provision  for  water,  it 
could  not  have  been  a  fortress.  In  Sky,  as  in  every 
other  place,  there  is  an  ambition  of  exalting  whatever 
has  survived  memory,  to  some  important  use,  and 
referring  it  to  very  remote  ages.  I  am  inclined  to 
suspect  that  in  lawless  times,  when  the  inhabitants 
of  every  mountain  stole  the  cattle  of  their  neighbour, 
these  enclosures  were  used  to  secure  the  herds  and 
flocks  in  the  night.  When  they  were  driven  within 
the  wall,  they  might  be  easily  watched,  and  defended 
as  long  as  could  be  needfiil ;  for  the  robbers  durst 
not  wait  till  the  injured  dan  should  find  them  in  the 
morning. 

The  interiour  enclosures,  if  the  whole  buildiug 
were  once  a  bouse,  were  the  chambers  of  the  chief 
inhabitants.  If  it  was  a  place  of  security  for  cattle, 
they  were  probably  the  shelters  of  the  keepers. 

From  the  Dun  we  were  conducted  to  another 
place  of  security,  a  cave  carried  a  great  way  under 
ground,  which  had  been  discovered  by  digging  after 
a  fox.    These  caves,  of  which,  many  have  been  found. 
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and  many  probaljly  remain  concealed,  are  formed,  I 
bi^lieve,  commonly  by  takin^^  advantage  of  a  liollow, 
where  hanks  or  rocks  rise  on  citlitr  side.  If  no  such 
place  can  be  found,  the  ground  must  be  cut  away. 
The  walls  are  made  by  piling  stones  against  the  earth, 
on  either  side.  It  is  then  roofed  by  large  stones  laid 
across  the  cavern,  which  therefore  cannot  be  wide. 
Over  tlie  roof,  turfs  were  placed,  and  grass  was  suf- 
fered to  grow;  and  the  mouth  was  concealed  by 
bushes,  or  some  other  cover. 

These  caves  were  represented  to  us  as  the  cabins 
of  the  first  rude  inhabitants,  of  which,  however,  I 
am  by  no  means  persuaded.  This  was  so  low,  that 
no  man  could  Stand  upright  in  it.  By  their  con- 
struction they  are  all  so  narrow,  that  two  can  never 
pass  along  them  together,  and  being  subterraneous, 
they  must  be  always  damp.  They  are  not  the  work 
of  an  age  much  ruder  than  the  present ;  for  they  are 
formetl  with  as  much  art  as  the  construction  of  a 
common  hut  requires.  I  imagine  them  to  have 
been  places  only  of  occasional  use,  in  which  the 
islander,  upon  a  sudden  alarm,  hid  his  utensils  or 
his  clothes,  and  perhaps  sometimes  his  wife  and 
children. 

This  cave  we  entered,  but  could  not  proceed  the 
whole  length,  and  went  away  without  knowing  how 
far  it  was  carried.  For  this  omission  we  shall  be 
blamed,  as  we  perhaps  have  blamed  other  travellers ; 
but  the  day  was  rainy,  and  the  ground  was  damp. 
We  had  with  us  neither  spades  nor  pickaxes,  and  if 
love  of  ease  surmounted  our  desire  of  knowledge,  the 
o£fence  has  not  the  invidiousness  of  singularity. 

Edifices,  either  standing-  or  ruined,  are  the  chief 
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records  of  an  illiterate  nation.  In  some  part  of 
thin  jonmey,  at  no  great  distance  from  our  way, 
stood  a  shattered  fortress,  of  which  the  learned 
minister,  to  whose  coinmunicatioD  we  are  much  in- 
debted, gave  us  an  aeconnt 

Those,  said  he,  are  the  walls  of  a  place  of  refuge, 
built  in  the  time  of  James  the  Sixth,  by  Hugh 
Ma^onald,  who  was  next  heir  to  the  dignity  and 
fortune  of  his  chief.  Hugh,  being  so  near  bis  wish, 
was  impatient  of  delay;  and  had  art  and  influence 
sufficient  to  engage  several  gentlemen  in  a  plot 
against  the  laird's  life.  Something  must  be  stipulated 
on  both  sides;  for  they  would  not  dip  their  hands  in 
blood  merely  for  Hugh's  advancement.  The  compact 
was  formally  written,  signed  by  the  conspirators,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  one  Macleod. 

It  happened  that  Macleod  bad  sold  some  cattle  to 
a  drover,  who  not  having  ready  mondy,  gave  him  a 
bond  for  payment.  The  debt  was  discharged,  and 
the  bond  redemanded;  which  Macleod,  who  could 
not  i-ead,  intending  to  put  into  his  hands,  gave  him 
the  conspiracy.  The  drover,  when  he  had  read  the 
paper,  delivered  it  privately  to  Macdonald,  who 
being  thus  informed  of  his  danger,  called  his  friends 
together,  and  provided  for  his  safety.  He  made  a 
publick  feast,  and  inviting  Hugh  Macdonald  and  his 
confederates,  placed  each  of  them  at  the  table  be- 
tween two  men  of  known  fidelity.  The  compact 
of  conspiracy  was  then  shown,  and  every  man  con- 
fronted with  his  own  name.  Macdonald  acted  with 
great  moderation.  He  upbraided  Hugh  both  with 
disloyalty  and  ingratitude;  but  told  the  rest,  that  he 
considered  them  as  men  deluded  and  misinformed. 
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Hugh  was  sworn  to  fidelity,  and  dismissed  with  his 
companions;  but  he  was  not  generous  enough  to  be 
reclaimed  by  lenity ;  and  finding  no  longer  any 
countenance  among  the  gentlemen,  endeavoured  to 
execute  the  same  design  by  meaner  hands.  In  this 
practice  he  was  detected,  taken  to  Macdonald's 
castle,  and  imprisoned  in  the  dungeon.  When  he  was 
hungry,  they  let  down  a  plentiful  meal  of  salted 
meat ;  and  when,  after  his  repast,  he  called  for  drink, 
conveyed  to  him  a  covered  cup,  which,  when  he 
lifted  the  lid,  he  found  empty.  From  that  time 
they  visited  him  no  more,  but  left'  him  to  perish  in 
solitude  and  darkness. 

We  were  then  told  of  a  cavern  by  the  seaside, 
remarkable  for  the  powerful  reverberation  of  sounds. 
After-dinner  we  took  a  boat,  to  explore  this  curious 
cavity.  The  boatmen,  who  seemed  to  be  of  a  rank 
above  that  of  common  drudges,  enquired  who  the 
strangers  were,  and  being  told  we  came  one  from 
Scotland,  and  the  other  from  England,  asked  if  the 
Englishman  could  recount  a  Iqng  genedogy.  What 
answer  was  given  them,  the  conversation  being  in 
Erse,  I  was  not  much  inclined  to  examine. 

They  expected  no  good  event  of  the  voyage  ;  for 
one  of  them  declared  that  he  heard  the  cry  of  an 
English  ghost.  This  omen  I  was  not  told  till  after 
our  return,  and  therefore  cannot  claim  the  dignity  of 
despising  it. 

The  sea  was  smooth.  We  never  left  the  shore, 
and  came  without  any  disaster  to  the  cavern,  which 
we  found  rugged  and  misshapen,  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  long,  thirty  wide  in  the  broadest 
part,  and  in  the  loftiest,  as  we  guessed,  about  thirty 
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high.  It  was  now  dry,  but  at  high  water  the  sea 
rises  in  it  near  six  feet  Here  I  saw  what  I  had 
never  seen  before,  limpets  and  nrnsdes  in  their  na- 
tural state.  But  as  a  new  testimony  to  the  veracity 
of  common  fame,  here  was  no  echo  to  be  heard. 

We  then  walked  through  a  natural  arch  in  the 
roclc,  which  might  have  pleased  us  by  its  novelty, 
had  the  stones,  which  encumbered  our  feet,  given  us 
leisure  to  consider  it.  We  were  shown  the  gummy 
seed  of  the  kelp,  that  fastens  itself  to  a  stone,  from 
which  it  grows  into  a  strong  stalk. 

In  our  return,  we  found  a  little  boy  upon  the 
point  of  a  rock,  catching  with  his  angle  a  supper  for 
the  family.  We  rowed  up  to  him,  and  borrowed  his 
rod,  with  which  Mr.  Boswell  caught  a  cuddy. 

The  cuddy  is  a  fish  of  which  I  know  not  the  phi- 
losophical name.  It  is  not  much  bi^er  than  a 
gudgeon,  hut  it  is  of  great  use  in  these  islands,  as  it 
affords  the  lower  people  both  food  and  oil  for  their 
lamps.  Cuddies  are  so  abundant,  at  some  times  of 
the  year,  that  they  are  caught  like  white  bait  in  the 
Thames,  only  by  dipping  a  basket  and  drawing  it 
back. 

If  it  were  always  practicable  to  fish,  these  islands 
could  never  be  in  much  danger  from  famine:  but 
unhappily,  in  the  winter,  when  other  provision  fails, 
the  seas  are  commonly  too  rough  for  neta,  or  boats. 

TALISEEK    IN    SKY. 

From  Uiinish  our  next  stage  was  to  Talisker,  the 
house  of  colonel  Macleod,  an  t^cer  in  the  Dutch 
service,  who  in  this  time  of  universal  peace,  has  for 
several  years  been  permitted  to  be  absent  from  his 
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raiment.  Having  been  bred  to  physick,  he  is  con- 
sequently a  scholar,  and  his  lady,  by  accompanying 
him  in  hirdifierent  places  of  residence,  is  become 
skilful  in  several  languages.  Talibker  is  the  place 
beyond  all  that  I  have  seen,  from  which  the  gay 
and  the  jovial  seem  utterly  excluded;  and  where 
the  hermit  might  expect  to  grow  old  in  meditation, 
without  possibility  of  disturbance  or  interruption.  It 
is  situated  very  near  the  sea,  but  upon  a  coast  where 
no  vessel  lands  but  when  it  is  driven  by  a  tempest  on 
the  rocks.  Towards  the  land  are  lofty  hills  stream- 
ing with  waterfalls.  The  garden  is  sheltered  by  firs, 
or  pines,  which  grow  there  so  prosperously,  that 
some  which  the  present  inhabitant  planted,  are  very 
high  and  thick. 

At  this  place  wc  very  happily  met  with  BIr. 
Donald  Maclean,  a  young  gentleman,  the  eldest  bon 
of  the  laird  of  Col,  heir  to  a  very  great  extent  of 
land,  and  so  desirous  of  improving  his  inheritance, 
that  he  spent  a  considerable  time  among  the  fai'mers 
of  Hertfordshire  and  Hampshire,  to  learn  their 
practice.  He  worked  with  his  own  hands  at  the 
principal  operations  of  agriculture,  that  he  might 
not  deceive  himself  by  a  false  opinion  of  skill,  which 
if  he  should' find  it  deficient  at  home,  he  had  uo 
means  of  completing.  If  the  world  has  agreed  to 
praise  the  travels  and  manual  labours  of  the  czar  of 
Muscovy,  let  Col  have  his  share  of  the  like  applause, 
in  the  proportion  of  his  dominions  to  the  empire  o( 
Russia. 

This  young  gentleman  was  sporting  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Sky,  and  when  he  was  weary  with  fullowiug 
Ilia  game,  repaired  for  lodging  to  Talisker.     At  night 
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he  missed  one  of  his  dogs,  and  when  he  went  to  seek 
him  in  the  morning,  found  two  eagles  feeding  on  his 
carcass. 

Col,  for  he  must  be  named  by  his  possessions,  hear- 
ing that  our  intention  was  to  visit  lona,  offered  to 
conduct  us  to  his  chief  Sir  Allan  Maclean,  who 
lived  in  the  isle  of  Inch  Kenneth,  and  would  readily 
find  us  a  convenient  passage.  From  this  time  was 
formed  ao  acquuntance,  which  being  begun  by  kind- 
ness, was  accidentally  continued  by  constraint;  we 
derived  much  pleasure  from  it,  and  I  hope  have 
given  him  no  reason  to  repent  it. 

The  weather  was  now  almost  one  continued  storm. 
and  we  were  to  snatch  some  happy  intermission  to 
be  conveyed  to  Mull,  the  third  island  of  the  Hebrides 
lying  about  a  degree  south  of  Sky,  whence  we  might 
easily  find  oiir  way  to  Inch  Kenneth,  where  Sir 
Allan  Maclean  resided,  and  afterward  to  lona. 

For  this  purpose,  the  most  commodious  station 
that  we  could  take  was  Armidel,  which  Sir  Alexan- 
der Macdonald  had  now  left  to  a  gentleman  wtio 
lived  there  as  his  factor  or  steward. 

In  our  way  to  Armidel  was  Coriatachan,  where 
we  had  already  been,  and  to  which  therefore  we 
were  very  willing  to  return.  We  staid  however  so 
long  at  Talisker,  that  a  great  part  of  our  journey 
was  performed  in  the  gloom  of  the  evening.  In 
travelling  even  thus  almost  without  light  through 
naked  solitude,  when  there  is  a  guide  whose  conduct 
may  be  trusted,  a  mind  not  uaturatly  too  much  dis- 
poeed  to  fear,  may  preserve  some  degree  of  cheer- 
fiilness ;  but  what  must  be  the  solicitude  of  him  who 
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should  be  wandering,  among  the  crags  and  hollows, 
benighted,  ignorant,  and  alone  ? 

The  fictions  of  the  Gothick  romances  were  not  so 
remote  from  credibility  as  they  are  now  thought.  In 
the  iiiU  prevalence  of  the  feudal  institution,  when 
violence  desolated  the  world,  and  every  baron  lived 
in  a  fortress,  forests  and  castles  were  r^pilarly  suc- 
ceeded by  each  other,  and  the  adventurer  might  very 
suddenly  pass  from  the  gloom  of  woods,  or  the  rug- 
gedness  of  moors,  to  seats  of  plenty,  gaiety,  and 
magnificence.  Whatever  is  imaged  in  the  wildest  tale, 
if  giants,  drf^ns,  and  enchantment  be  excepted, 
would  be  felt  by  him,  who,  wandering  in  the  moun- 
tains without  a  guide,  or  upon  the  sea  without  a 
pilot,  should  be  carried  amidst  his  terrour  and  uncer- 
tainty, to  the  hospitality  and  elegance  of  Raasay  or 
Dunv^an. 

To  Coriatachan  at  last  we  came,  and  found  ourselves 
welcomed  as  before.  Here  we  staid  two  days,  and 
made  such  enquiries  as  curiosity  su^ested.  The  house 
was  filled  with  company,  among  whom  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson  and  his  sister  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  politeness  and  accomplishments.  By  him  we  were 
invited  to  Ostig,  a  house  not  far  from  Armidel,  wh^re 
we  might  easily  hear  of  a  boat,  when  the  weather 
would  su£fer  us  to  leave  the  island. 

OSTIG   IN   SKY. 

At  Ostig,  of  which  Mr.  Macpherson  is  minister, 
we  were  entertained  for  some  days,  then  removed  to 
Armidel,  where  we  finished  our  observations  on  the 
island  of  Sky. 
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Ab  this  island  lies  in  the  fifly-serenth  degree,  the 
air  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  much  warmth.  The 
long  continuance  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon,  does 
indeed  sometimes  produce  great  heat  in  northern 
latitudes;  but  this  can  only  happen  in  sheltered 
places,  where  the  atmosphere  is  to  a  certain  degree 
stagnant,  and  the  san>e  mass  of  air  continues  to 
receive  for  many  hours  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the 
vapours  of  the  earth.  Sky  lies  open  on  the  west  and 
north  to  a  vast  extent  of  ocean,  and  is  cooled  in  the 
summer  by  a  perpetual  ventilation,  but  by  the  same 
blast  is  kept  warm  in  winter.  Their  weather  is  not 
pleasing.  Half  the  year  is  deluged  with  rain.  From 
the  autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox,  a  dry  day  is 
hardly  known,  except  when  the  showers  are  suspended 
by  a  tempest.  Under  such  skies  can  be  expected  no 
great  exuberance  of  vegetation.  Their  winter  over- 
takes their  summer,  and  their  harvest  lies  upon  the 
ground  drenched  with  rain.  The  autumn  struggles 
hard  to  produce  some  of  our  early  fruits.  I  gathered 
gooseberries  in  September ;  but  they  were  small,  and 
the  husk  was  thick. 

The  winter  is  seldom  such  as  puts  a  fiill  stop  to 
the  growth  of  plants,  ot  reduces  the  cattle  to  live 
wholly  on  the  surplusage  of  the  summer.  In  the  year 
seventy-one  they  had  a  severe  season,  remembered 
by  the  name  of  the  Black  Spring,  from  which  the 
island  has  not  yet  recovered.  The  snow  lay  long 
upon  the  ground,  a  calamity  hardly  known  before. 
Part  of  their  cattle  died  for  want,  part  were  unsea- 
sonably sold  to  buy  sustenance  for  the  ovmers ;  and, 
what  I  have  not  read  or  heard  of  before,  the  kine  that 
surviried  were  so  emaciated  and  dispirited,  that  they 
Y  2 
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did  not  require  the  male  at  the  nsual  time.  Many  of 
the  roebuck.8  perished. 

The  soil,  as  in  other  countries,  has  its  diversities. 
In  some  parts  there  is  only  a  thin  layer  of  earth 
spread  upon  a  rock,  which  bears  nothing  but  short 
brown  faeath,  and  perhaps  is  not  generally  capable 
of  any  better  product.  There  are  many  bogs  or 
mosses  of  greater  or  less  extent,  where  the  soil  cannot 
be  supposed  to  want  depth,  though  it  is  too  wet  for 
the  plough.  But  we  did  not  observe  in  these  any 
aquatick  plants.  The  valleys  and  the  mountains  are 
alike  darkened  with  heath.  Some  grass,  however, 
grows  here  and  there,  and  some  happier  spots  of 
earth  are  capable  of  tillage. 

Their  agriculture  is  laborious,  and  perhaps  rather 
feeble  than  unskilful.  Their  chief  manure  is  sea- 
weed, which,  when  they  lay  it  to  rot  upon  the  field, 
gives  them  a  better  crop  than  those  of  the  High- 
lands. They  heap  sea-shells  upon  the  dunghill,  which 
in  time  moulder  into  a  fertilizing  substance.  When 
they  find  a  vein  of  earth  where  they  cannot  use  it, 
they  dig  it  up,  and  add  it  to  the  mould  of  a  more 
commodious  place. 

Their  com  grounds  often  lie  in  such  intricacies 
among  the  crags,  that  there  is  no  room  for  the  action 
of  a  team  and  plough.  The  soil  is  then  turned  up  by 
manual  labour,  with  an  instrument  called  a  crooked 
spade,  of  a  form  and  weight  which  to  me  appeared 
very  incommodious,  and  would  perhaps  be  soon  im- 
proved in  a  country  where  workmen  could'be  easily 
found  and  easily  paid.  It  has  a  narrow  blade  of  iron 
fixed  to  a  long  aud  heavy  piece  of  wgod,  which  must 
have,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  above  the  iron,  a  knee 
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or  flexure  with  the  augle  downwards.  When  the 
farmer  encounters  a  stone,  which  is  the  great  impe- 
diment of  his  operations,  he  drives  the  blade  under 
it,  and  brioging  the  knee  or  angle  to  the  ground,  has 
in  the  long  handle  a  very  forcible  lever. 

According  to  the  different  mode  of  tillage,  farms 
are  distinguished  into  hmg  land  and  short  land. 
Long  land  is  that  -which  affords  room  for  a  plough, 
and  short  land  ia  turned  up  by  the  spade. 

The  grain  which  they  commit  to  the  furrows  thus 
tediously  formed,  is  either  oats  or  barley.  They  do 
not  sow  barley  without  very  copious  manure,  and 
then  they  espect  from  it  ten  for  one,  an  increase 
equal  to  that  of  better  countries ;  but  the  culture  is 
so  operose  that  they  content  themselves  commonly 
with  oats ;  and  who  can  relate  without  compassion, 
that  after  all  their  diligence  they  are  to  expect  only  a 
triple  increase  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  plenty,  wlieo 
a  third  part  of  the  harvest  must  be  reserved  for  seed. 
.  When  their  grain  is  arrived  at  the  state  which  they 
must  consider  as  ripeness,  they  do  not  cut,  but  pull 
the  barley  :  to  the  oats  they  apply  the  sickle.  Wheel 
carriages  they  have  none,  but  make  a  frame  of  tim< 
ber  which  is  drawu  by  one  horse  with  the  two  points 
behind  pressing  on  the  ground.  On  this  they  some- 
times drag  home  their  sheaves,  but  often  convey 
them  home  in  a  kind  of  open  pannier,  or  frame  of 
sticks  upon  the  horse's  back. 

Of  that  which  is  obtained  with  so  much  difficulty, 
nothing'Surely  ought  to  be  wasted  ;  yet  their  method 
.  pf  clearing  their  oats  from  the  husk  is  by  parching 
them  in'the  straw.  Thus  with  the  genuine  improvi- 
dence of  sav^es,  they  destroy  that  fodder  for  want 
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of  which  their  cattle  may  perish.  From  this  practice 
they  have  two  petty  oonveniencies ;  they  dry  the 
grain  eo  that  it  is  easily  reduced  to  meal,  and  they 
escape  the  theft  of  the  thresher.  The  taste  contracted 
from  the  file  by  the  oats,  as  by  every  other  scorched 
substance,  use  must  long  ago  have  made  grateful. 
The  oats  that  are  not  parched  must  be  dried  in  a 
kiln. 

The  barns  of  Sky  I  never  saw.  That  which  Mau- 
leod  of  Haasay  had  erected  near  his  house  was  so 
contrived,  because  the  harvest  is  seldom  brought 
home  dry,  as  by  perpetual  perflation  to  prevent  the 
mow  from  heating. 

Of  their  gardens  I  can  judge  only  irom  thrar 
tables.  I  did  not  observe  that  the  common  greens 
were  wanting,  and  suppose,  that  by  choosing  an  ad- 
vanti^ous  exposition,  they  can  raise  all  the  more 
hardy  esculent  plants.  Of  v^etable  fragrance  or 
beauty  they  are  not  yet  studious.  Few  vows  are 
made  to  Flora  in  the  Hebrides. 

They  gather  a  little  bay,  but  the  grass  is  mown 
late  ;  and  is  so  often  almost  dry  and  again  very  wet, 
before  it  is  housed,  that  it  becomes  a  collection  of 
withered  stalks  without  taste  or  fr^rance  ;  it  must 
be  eaten  by  cattle  that  have  nothing  else, '  but  by 
most  English  farmers  would  be  thrown  away. 

in  the  islands  I  hare  not  heard  that  any  subt^- 
raneous  treasures  have  been  discovered,  though  where 
there  are  mountains,  there  are  commonly  minerals. 
One  of  the  rocks  in  Col  has  a  black  vein,  imagined 
to  consist  of  the  ore  of  lead  ;  but  it  was  never  yet 
opened  or  essayed.  In  Sky  a  black  mass  was  acci* 
dentally  picked  up,  and  brought  into  the  house  of  the 
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owner  of  the  land,  who  found  himself  strongly  in- 
clined to  think  it  a  coal,  but  unhappily  it  did  not 
bum  in  the  chimney.  'Common  ores  would  be  here 
of  no  great  value  ;  for  what  requires  to  be  separated 
by  fire,  must,  if  it  were  found,  be  carried  away  in  its 
mineral  state,  here  being  no  fewel  for  the  smelting- 
bouse  or  forge.  Perhaps  by  diligent  search  in  this 
world  of  stone,  some  valuable  species  of  marble 
might  be  discovered,  But  neither  philosophical  cu- 
riosity, nor  commercial  industry,  have  yet  fixed  their 
abode  here,  where  the  importunity  of  immediate 
want,  supplied  but  for  the  day,  and,  craving  on  the 
morrow,  has  left  little  room  for  excursive  knowledge, 
or  the  pleasing  fandes  of  distant  profit. 

They  have  lately  found  a  manu&cture  consider- 
ably lucrative.  Their  rocks  abound  with  kelp,  a 
sea-plant,  of  which  the  ashes  are  melted  into  glass. 
They  bum  kelp  in  great  quantities,  and  tbeu  send  it 
away  in  ships,  which  come  regularly  to  purchase 
them.  This  new  source  of  riches  has  raised  the  rents 
of  many  maritime  farms ;  but  the  tenants  pay,  like 
ail  other  tenants,  the  additional  rent  with  great  un- 
willingness ;  because  they  consider  the  profits  of  the 
kelp  as  the  mere  product  of  personal  labour,  to 
which  the  landlord  contributes  nothing.  However, 
as  any  man  may  be  said  to  ^ve  what  he  gives  the 
power  of  gaining,  he  has  certainly  as  much  right  to 
profit  from  the  price  of  kelp  as  of  any  thing  else 
found  or  raised  upon  bis  ground. 

This  new  trade  has  excited  a  long  and  eager  liti- 
gation between  Macdonald  and  Macleod,  for  a  ledge 
of  rocks,  which,  till  the  value  of  kelp  was  known, 
neither  of  them  desired  the  reputation  of  possessing. 
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The  cattle  of  Sky  are  not  so  small  as  is  commonly 
lielieved.  Since  they  have  sent  their  beeves  in  great 
Dumbers  to  southern  marts,  they  have  probably  taken 
more  care  of  their  breed.  At  stated  times  the  annual 
growth  of  cattle  is  driven  to  a  fiwr,  by  a  general 
drover,  and  with  the  money,  which  he  returns  to  the 
farmer,  the  rents  are  paid. 

The  price  regularly  expected,  is  from  two  to  three 
pounds  a  head:  there  was  onee  one  sold  for  five 
pounds.  They  go  from  the  islands  very  lean,  and 
are  not  offered  to  the  butcher  till  they  have  been 
long  fatted  in  English  pastures. 

Of  their  black  cattle  some  are  without  hom^ 
called  by  the  Scots,  humble  cows,  as  we  call  a  bee  an 
humble  bee,  that  wants  a  sting.  Whether  this  differ- 
ence be  specifick,  or  accidental,  though  we  enqiured 
with  great  diligence,  we  could  not  be  informed. 
We  are  not  very  sure  that  the  bull  is  ever  without 
horns,  though  we  have  been  tcdd,  that  such  bulls 
there  are.  What  is  produced  by  putting  a  homed 
and  unhomed  male  and  female  together,  no  man 
has  ever  tried  that  thought  the  result  worthy  of  ob- 
servation. 

Their  horses  are,  like  their  cows,  of  a  moderate 
size.  I  had  no  diJBQculty  to  mount  myself  commo- 
diously  by  the  favour  of  the  gentlemen.  I  heard  of 
very  little  cows  in  Harra,  and  very  little  horses  in 
Rum,  where  perhaps  no  care  is  taken  to  prevent  that 
diminution  of  size,  which  must  always  happen,  where 
the  greater  and  the  less  copulate  promiscuously,  and 
the  young  animal  is  restrained  frmn  growth  bypenury 
of  sustenance. 

The  goat  is  the  general  inhabitant  of  the  earth. 
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complying  with  every  difference  of  climate  and  of 
soil.  The  goats  of  the  Hebrides  are  like  others :  nor 
did  I  hear  any  thing  of  their  sheep  to  be  particularly 
remarked. 

In  the  penury  of  these  malignant  r^ons,  nothing 
is  left  diat  can  be  converted  to  food.  The  goats  and 
the  sheep  are  milked  like  the  cows.  A  single  meal 
of  a  goat  is  a  quart,  and  of  a  sheep  a  pint.  Such 
at  least  was  the  account,  which  I  could  extract  from 
those  of  whom  I  am  not  sure  that  they  ever  had 
enquired. 

The  milk  of  goats  is  mudi  thinner  than  that  of 
cows,  and  that  of  sheep  is  much  thicker.  Sheep's 
milk  is  never  eaten  before  it  is  boiled ;  as  it  is  thick, 
it  must  be  very  liberal  of  curd,  and  the  people  of  St. 
Kilda  form  it  into  small  cheeses. 

The  stags  of  the  mountains  are  less  than  those  o^ 
ova  parks  or  forests,  perhaps  not  bigger  than  our  fal- 
low deer.  Their  flesh  has  no  rankness,  nor  is  infe- 
riour  in  flavour  to  our  common  venison.  The  roe- 
buck I  neither  saw  nor  tasted.  These  .ire  not  coun- 
tries for  a  regular  chase.  The  deer  are  not  driven 
frith  horns  and  hounds.  A  sportsman,  with  his  guo 
in  his  hand,  watches  the  animal,  and  when  be  has 
wounded  him,  traces  him  by  the  blood. 

They  have  a  race  of  brinded  greyhounds  lai^er 
and  stronger  than  those  with  which  we  course  hares, 
and  those  are  the  only  dogs  used  by  them  for  the 
chase. 

Man  is  by  the  use  of  fire-arms  made  so  much  an 
overmatch  for  other  animals,  that  in  all  countries, 
where  they  are  in  use,  the  wild  part  of  the  creation 
sensibly  diminishes.    There  will  probably  not  be  long 
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eitber  stags  or  roebucks  in  the  islaiids.  AH  the  beasts 
of  chase  would  have  been  lost  long  ago  in  countries 
well  inhabited,  had  they  not  been  preserved  by  laws 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  rich. 

There  are  in  Sky  neither  rats  nor  mice,  but  the 
weasel  is  so  irequent,  that  he  is  heard  in  houses  rat- 
tling behind  chests  or  beds,  as  rats  in  England. 
They  probably  owe  to  his  predominance  that  they 
have  DO  other  vermin  ;  for  since  the  great  rat  took 
possession  of  this  part  of  the  world,  scarce  a  ship  can 
touch  at  any  port,  but  some  of  his  race  are  left  be- 
hind. They  have  within  these  few  years  begun  to 
infest  the  isle  of  Col,  where  being  left  by  some  trad- 
ing vessel,  they  have  increased  for  want  of  weasels  to 
oppose  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sky,  and  of  the  other  islands, 
which  I  have  seen,  are  commonly  of  the  middle  sta- 
ture, with  fewer  among  them  very  tall  or  very  short, 
than  are  seen  in  England ;  or  perhaps,  as  their 
numbers  are  small,  the  chances  of  any  deviation  from 
the  common  measure  are  necessarily  few.  The  tallest 
men  that  I  saw  are  among  those  of  higher  rank.  In 
re^ons  of  barrenness  and  scarcity,  the  human  race  is 
hindered  in  its  growth  by  the  same  causes  as  other 
animals. 

The  ladies  have  as  much  beauty  here  as  in  other 
places,  but  bloom  and  softness  are  not  to  be  expected 
among  the  lower  classes,  whose  faces  are  exposed  to 
the  rudeness  of  the  cHmate,  and  whose  features  are 
sometimes  contracted  by  want,  and.  sometimes  har- 
dened by  the  blasts.  Supreme  beauty  is  seldom 
found  in  cottages  or  workshops,  even  where  no  real 
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hardships  are  sufifered.  To  expand  the  human  face 
to  its  full  perfection,  it  seems  necessary  that  the 
mind  should  cooperate  by  pladdness  of  content,  or 
consciousness  of  superiority. 

Their  strength  is  proportionate  to  their  size,  but 
they  are  accustomed  to  run  upon  rough  ground,  and 
therefore  can  with  great  agility  skip  over  the  bog,  or 
clamber  the  mountain.  For  a  campaign  in  the 
wastes  of  America,  soldiers  better  qualified  could  not 
have  been  found.  Having  little  work  to  do,  they  are 
not  willing,  nor  perhaps  able,  to  endure  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  m&nual  labour,  and  are  therefore  con- 
ndered  as  habitually  idle. 

Having  never  been  supplied  with  those  accommo- 
dations, which  life  extensively  diversified  with  trades 
afibrds,  they  supply  their  wants  by  very  insufficient 
shifts,  and  endure  many  inconveniencies,  which  a 
little  attention  would  easily  relieve.  I  have  seen  a 
horse  carrying  home  the  harvest  on  a  crate.  Under 
his  tail  was  a  stick  for  a  crupper,  held  at  the  two 
ends  by  twists  of  straw.  Hemp  will  grow  in  their 
islands,  and  therefore  ropes  may  be  had.  If  they 
wanted  hemp,  they  might  make  better  cordage  of 
rushes,  or  perhaps  of  nettles,  than  of  straw. 

Their  method  of  life  neither  secures  them  per- 
petual health,  nor  exposes  them  to  any  particular 
diseases.  There  are  physicians  in  the  islands,  who,. 
I  believe,  all  practise  chirurgery,  and  all  compound 
their  own  medicines. 

It  is  generally  supposed,  that  life  is  longer  in 
places  where  there  are  few  opportunities  of  luxury  ; 
but  1  fonnd  no  instance  here  of  extraordinary  lon- 
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gevity.  A  cottager  grows  old  over  hU  oateu  calces,' 
like  a  citizen  at  a  turtle  feast.  He  is  indeed  seldom 
incommoded  by  corpulence.  Poverty  preserves  him 
from  sinking  under  the  burden  of  himself,  but 
he  escapes  no  other  injury  of  time.  Instances  of 
long  life  are  often  related,  which  those  who  hear 
then)  are  more  willing  to  credit  than  examine.  To 
be  told  that  any  man  has  attained  a  hundred  years, 
gives  hope  and  comfort  to  him  who  stands  trembling 
on  the  brink  of  bis  own  climacteiick. 

Length  of  life  is  distributed  impartially  to  very 
different  modes  of  life  in  very  different  climates ; 
and  the  mountains  have  no  greater  examples  of  age 
and  health  than  the  low  lands,  where  I  was  intro- 
duced to  two  ladies  of  high  quality;  one  of  whom, 
in  her  ninety-fourth  year,  presided  at  her  table  with 
the  ftill  exercise  of  all  her  powers ;  and  the  other 
has  attained  her  eighty-fourth,  without  any  diminu- 
tion of  her  vivacity,  and  .with  little  reason  to  accuse 
time  of  depredations  on  her  beauty. 

In  the  islands,  as  in  most  other  places,  the  inhabi- 
tants are  of  different  rank,  and  one  does  not  encroach 
here  upon  another.  Where  there  is  no  commerce 
nor  manufacture,  he  that  is  bom,  poor  can  scarcely  ' 
become  rich ;  and  if  none  are  able  to  buy  estates,  he 
that  is  bom  to  land  cannot  annihilate  his  family  by 
selling  it.  This  was  once  the  state  of  these  countries. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  example,  till  within  a  century 
and  half,  of  any  family  whose  estate  was  alienated 
otherwise  than  by  violence  or  forfeiture.  Since  money 
has  been  brought  amongst  them,  they  have  found, 
like  others,  the  art  of  spending  more  than  they 
receive ;  and  I  saw  with  grief  the  chief  of  a  very 
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ancient  clan,  whose  island  was  condemned  by  law  to 
be  sold  for  the  satis&ction  of  his  creditors. 

The  name  of  highest  dignity  is  Laird,  of  which 
there  are  in  the  extensive  isle  of  Sky  only  three, 
Macdonald,  Macleod,  and  Mackinnon.  The  laird 
is  the  original  owner  of  the  land,  whose  natural 
power  must  be  very  great  where  no  man  lives  but  by 
agriculture ;  and  where  the  produce  of  the  land  is 
not  conveyed  through  the  labyrinths  of  traflBck,  but 
passes  directly  from  the  hand  that  gathers  it  to  the 
mouth  that  eats  it.  The  laird  has  all  those  in  his 
power  that  live  ujwn  his  &rms.  Kings  can,  for  the 
most  part,  only  exalt  or  degrade.  ,  The  laird  at  plea- 
sure can  feed  or  starve,  can  give  bread,  or  withhold 
it.  This  inherent  power  was  yet  strengthened  by 
the  kindness  of  consanguinity,  and  the  reverence  of 
patriarchal  authority.  The  laird  was  the  father  of 
the  clan,  and  his  tenants  commonly  bore  his  name. 
And  to  these  principles  of  original  command  was 
added,  for  many  ^es,  an  exclusive  right  of  legal 
jurisdiction. 

This  multifarious  and  extensive  obligation  operated 
with  force  scarcely  credible.  Every  duty,  moral  or 
political,  was  absorbed  in  affection  and  adherence  to 
the  chief.  Not  many  years  have  passed  since  the 
dans  knew  no  law  but  the  laird's  will.  He  told 
them  to  whom  they  should  be  friends  or  enemies, 
what  king  they  should  obey,  and  what  religion  they 
should  profess. 

When  the  Scots  first  rose  in  arms  against  the  suc- 
cession of  the  House  of  Hanover,  Lovat,  the  chief  of 
the  Frasers,  was  in  exile  for  a  rape.  The  Frasers 
were  very  numerous,  and  very  zealous  against  the 
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government.  A  pardon  was  sent  to  Lbrat.  He 
came  to  the  English  camp,  and  the  clan  immediately 
deserted  to  him. 

Next  in  dignity  to  the  laird  is  the  Tacksman ;  a 
large  taker  or  leaseholder  of  land,  of  which  he  keeps 
part  as  a  domain  in  his  own  hand,  and  lets  part  to 
under-tenants.  The  tacksman  is  necessarily  a  man 
capable  of  securing  to  the  laird  the  whole  rent,  and 
is  commonly  a  collateral  relation.  These  tacks,  or 
subordinate  possessions,  were  long  considered  as 
hereditary,  and  the  occupant  was  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  place  at  which  he  resided.  He 
held  a  middle  station,  by  which  the  highest  and 
the  lowest  orders  were  connected.  He  paid  rent 
and  reverence  to  the  laird,  and  received  them  from 
the  tenants.  This  tenure  still  subsists,  with  its 
ori^nal  operation,  but  not  with  the  primitive  sta- 
bility. Since  the  islanders,  no  longer  content  to 
live,  have  learned  the  desire  of  growing  rich,  an 
ancient  dependent  is  in  danger  of  giving  way  to  a 
higher  bidder,  at  the  cxpence  of  domestick  ^gnity 
and  hereditary  power.  The  stranger,  whose  money 
buys  him  preference,  considers  himself  as  paying 
for  all  that  he  has,  and  is  indifferent  about  the 
land's  honour  or  safety.  The  commodiousness  of 
money  is  indeed  great ;  but  there  are  some  advan- 
tages which  money  cannot  buy,  and  which  therefore 
no  wise  man  will  by  the  love  of  money  be  tempted 
to  forego. 

I  have  found  in  the  hither  parts  of  Scotland,  men 
not  defective  in  judgment  or  general  experience, 
who  consider  the  tacksman  as  a  useless  burden  of 
the  ground,  as  a  drone  who  lives  upon  the  product 
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of  an  estate,  without  the  right  of  property,  or  the 
merit  of  labour,  and  who  iinpoTerishes  at  once  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant  The  land,  say  they,  is  let 
to  the  tacksman  at  sixpence  an  acre,  and  by  him  to 
the  tenant  at  tenpcnce.  Let  the  owner  be  the  im- 
mediate landlord  to  all  the  tenants ;  if  he  sets  the 
ground  at  eightpence,  lie  will  increase  his  revenue  by 
a  fourth  part,  and  the  tenant's  burden  will  be  di- 
minished by  a  fifth. 

Those  who  pursue  this  train  of  reasoning,  seem  not 
sufficiently  to  enquire  whither  it  will  lead  them,  nor 
to  know  that  it  will  equally  show  the  propriety  of  sup- 
pressing all  wholesale  trade,  of  shutting  up  the  shops 
of  every  man  who  sells  what  he  does  not  make,  aud 
of  extruding  all  whose  i^ncy  and  profit  intervene 
between  the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer.  They 
may,  by  stretching  their  understandings  a  little  wider, 
comprehend,  that  all  those  who,  by  undertaking  large 
quantities  of  manufacture,  and  afibrding  employment 
to  many  labourers,  make  themselves  considered  as 
benefactors  to  the  publick,  have  only  been  robbing 
their  workmen  with  one  hand,  and  their  customers 
with  the  other.  If  Crowley  had  sold  only  what  he 
could  make,  and  all  his  smiths  had  wrought  their 
own  iron  with  their  own  hammers,  he  would  have 
lived  on  less,  and  they  would  have  sold  their  work 
for  more.  The  salaries  of  superintendents  and  clerks 
would  have  been  partly  saved,  and  partly  shared, 
and  nails  been  sometimes  cheaper  by  a  farthing  in  a 
hundred.  But  then  if  the  smith  could  not  have  found 
an  immediate  purchaser,  he  must  have  deserted  his 
anvil;  if  there  had  by  accident  at  any  time  been 
more  sellers  than  buyers,  the  workmen  must  have 
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reduced  their  profit  to  nothing,  by  underselling 
one  another ;  and  as  no  great  stock  could  have  been 
in  any  band,  no  euddeu  demand  of  large  quantities 
could  have  been  answered,  and  the  builder  must 
have  stood  still  tiU  the  nailer  could  supply  him. 

According  to  these  schemes,  universal  plenty  is  to 
begin  and  end  in  universal  misery.  Hope  and  emu- 
lation will  be  utterly  extinguished ;  and  as  all  must 
obey  the  call  of  immediate  necessity,  nothing  that 
requires  extensive  views,  or  provides  for  distant  con- 
sequences, will  ever  be  performed. 

To  the  southern  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  the  state 
of  the  mountains  and  the  islands  is  equally  unknown 
vrith  that  of  Borneo  or  Sumatra :  of  both  they 
have  only  heard  a  little,  and  guess  the  rest  They 
are  strangers  to  the  language  and  the  manners,  to 
the  advantages  and  the  wants  of  the  people,  whose 
life  they  would  model,  and  whose  evils  they  would 
remedy. 

Nothing  is  less  difficult  than  to  procure  one  con- 
venience by  the  forfeiture  of  another.  A  soldier 
may  expedite  his  march  by  throwing  away  his  arms. 
To  banish  the  tacksman  is  easy,  to  make  a  country 
plentiful  by  diminishing  the  people,  is  an  expeditious 
mode  of  husbandry;  but  that  abundance,  which 
there  is  nobody  to  enjoy,  contributes  little  to  human 
happiness. 

As  the  mind  must  govern  the  hands,  so  in  every 
society  the  man  of  intelligence  must  direct  the  man 
of  labour.  If  the  tacksman  be  taken  away,  the 
Hebrides  must  in  their  present  state  be  given  up  to 
grossness  and  ignorance ;  the  tenant,  for  want  of 
instruction,  will  be  unskilful,  and  for  want  of  admo- 
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nitiou,  wifl'be  negligentV  The  laird,  in  these  wide 
estates,  which  often  consist  of  islands  remote  from  one 
another,  cannot  extend  his  personal  influence  to  all 
his  tenants ;  and  the  steward  having  no  dignity  an- 
nexed to  his  character,  cart  have  little  authority 
among  men  taught  to  pay  reverence  only  to  hirth; 
and  who  rt^ard  the  tacksman  as  their  hereditary 
superiour;  nor  can  the  steward  have  equal  zeal  for 
the  prosperity  of  an  estate  profitable  only  to  the 
laird,  with  the  tacksman,  who  has  the  laird's  income 
involved  in  his  own. 

The  only  gentlemen  in  the  islands  are  the  lairds, 
the  tacksmen,  and  the  ministers,  who  frequently  im- 
prove their  litings  by  becoming  farmers.  If  the 
tacksmen  be  banished,  who  will  be  left  to  impart 
knowledge,  or  impress  civility  ?  The  laird  must 
always  be  at  a  distance  from  the  greater  piirt  of  his 
lands ;  and  if  he  resides  at  all  upon  them,  must  drag 
his  days  in  solitude,  having  no  longer  either  a  friend' 
or  a  companion  ;  he  will  therefore  depart  to  some 
more  comfortable  residence,  and  leave  the  tenants 
to  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  a  factor. 

Of  tenants  there  are  different  orders,  as  they  have 
greater  or  less  stock.  Land  is  sometimes  leased  to  a 
small  fellowship,  who  live  in  a  cluster  of  huts,  called 
a  Tenant's  Town,  and  are  bound  jointly  and  sepa- 
rately for  the  payment  of  their  rent.  These,  I 
believe,  employ  in  the  care  of  their  cattle  and  the 
labour  of  tillage,  a  kind  of  tenants  yet  lower;  who 
having  a  hut,  with  grass  for  a  certain  number  of 
cows  and  sheep,  pay  tlieiv  rent  by  a  stipulated  quan- 
tity of  labour. 

VOL.  xn.  z 
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The  condition  of  domestick  servants,  or  the  price 
of  occasional  labour,  I  do  not  know  with  certainty. 
I  was  told  that  the  maids  have  sheep,  and  are  al- 
lowed to  spin  for  their  own  clothing ;  perhaps  they 
have  no  pecuniary  wages,  or  none  but  in  very 
wealthy  families.  The  state  of  life,  which  has  hitherto 
been  purely  pastoral,  be^ns  now  to  be  a  little  varie- 
gated with  commerce;  but  novelties  enter  by  de- 
grees, and  till  one  mode  has  fully  prevailed  over  the 
other,  DO  settled  notion  can  be  formed. 

Such  is  the  system  of  insular  subordination,  which 
having  little  variety,  cannot  afford  much  ddtght  in 
the  view,  nor  long  detain  the  mind  in  contemplation. 
The  inhabitantB  were  for  a  long  time  perhaps  not 
unhappy  ;  but  thdr  content  was  a  muddy  mixture  of 
pride  and  ignorance,  an  indifference  for  pleasures 
which  they  did  not  know,  a  blind  veneration  for 
their  chiefs,  and  a  strong  conviction  of  their  own 
importance. 

Their  pride  has  been  crushed  by  the  heavy  hand 
of  8  vindictive  conqueror,  whose  sevwities  have  been 
followed  by  laws,  which,  though  they  cannot  be  called 
cruel,  have  produced  much  discontent,  because  they 
operate  upon  the  suriace  of  life,  aud  make  every  eye 
bear  witness  to  subjection.  To  be  compelled  to  a 
new  dress  has  always  been  found  painful. 

Their  chiefs  being  now  deprived  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion, have  ah-eady  lost  much  of  their  influence  ;  and 
as  they  gradually  degenerate  fi'om  patriarchal  rulers 
to  rapaaous  landlords,  they  will  divest  thranselves  of 
the  little  that  remains. 

That  dignity  which  they  derived  from  an  opinion 
of  their  military  importance,  the  law,  which  disarmed 
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them,  lias  abated'.  An  old  gentleman,  delighting 
himself  with  the  recollection  of  better  days,  related, 
that  forty  years  ago,  a  chieftain  walked  out  attended 
by  ten  or  twelve  followers,  with  their  amis  rattling. 
That  animating  rabble  has  now  ceased.  The  chief 
has  lost  his  formidable  retinue ;  and  the  Highlander 
walks  bis  heath  unarmed  and  defenceless,  with  the 
jieaceftil  submission  of  a  French  peasant,  or  English 
cottager. 

Their  ignorance  grows  every  day  less,  but  their 
knowledge  is  yet  oflittle  other  use  than'to  show  them 
their  wants.  They  are  now  in  the  period  of  ednca- 
tion,  and  feel  the  uneasiness  ofdiscipline,withont  yet' 
perceiving  the  benefit  of  instruction. 

The  last  law,  by  which  the  Highlanders  are  de- 
prived of  their  arms,  has  operated  with  efficacy  be- 
yond expectation.  Of  former  statutes  made  with  the 
same  design,  the  execution  had  been  feeble,  and  the 
efi^t  inconsiderable.  Concealment  was  undoubt- 
edly practised,  and  perhaps  often  with  connivance. 
There  was  tenderness  or  partiality  on  one  side,  and 
obstinacy  on  the  other.  But  the  law,  which  followed 
the  victory  of  Culloden,  found  the  whole  nation 
dtgected  and  intimidated ;  informations  were  giVM 
without  danger  and  without  fear,  and  the  arms  were 
collected  with  such  rigour,  that  every  house  was 
despoiled  of  its  defence. 

To  disarm  part  of  the  Highlands,  could  give  no 
reasonable  occasion  of  complaint.  Kvery  govern- 
ment must  be  allowed  the  power  of  taking  away  the 
weapon  thaf  is  lifted  against  it.  But  the  loyal  clans 
miu-raured,  with  some  appearance  of  justice,  that, 
after  having  defended  the  king,  they  Were  fiir- 
z  S 
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bidden  for  the  future  to  defend  themselves  ;  and  that 
the  sword  should  be  forfeited,  which  had  been  legally 
employed.  Their  case  -is  undoubtedly  hard>  but  in 
political  regulations,  good  cannot  be  complete,  it  can 
only  be  predominant. 

Whether  by  disarming  a  people  thus  broken  into 
several  tribes,  and  thus  remote  from  the  seat  of 
power,  more  good  than  evil  has  been  produced,  may 
deserve  enquiry.  The  supreme  power  in  every  com- 
munity has  the  right  of  debarring  every  individual, 
aud  every  subordinate  society,  &om  self-defence,  only 
because  the  supreme  power  is  able  to  defend  them  ; 
and  therefore  where  the  govemour  cannot  act,  he 
must  trust  the  subject  to  act  for  himself.  These 
islands  might  be  wasted  with  fire  and  sword  before 
their  sovereign  would,  know  their  distress,  A  gang 
of  robbers,  such  as  has  been  lately  found  confederat- 
ing themselves  in  the  Highlands,  might  lay  a  wide, 
r^on  under  contribution.  The  crew  of  a  petty  pri- 
vateer might  land  on  the  largest  and  most  wealthy  of 
the  islands,  and  riot  without  control  in  cruelty  and 
waste.  It  was  observed  by  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Sky, 
that  fifty  armed  men  might,  without  resistance,  ra- 
vage the  country.  Laws  that  place  the  subjects  in 
such  a  state,  contravene  the  first  principles  of  the 
compact  of  authority:  they  exact  .obedience,  and 
yield  no  protection. 

It  affords  a^  generous  and .  m^ily  pleasure  to  con> 
ceive  a  little  nation  gathering  its  fruits  and  tending 
its  herds  with  fearless  confidence,  though  it  .lies  open 
on  every  side  to  invasion,  where,  in  contenjpt  of  walls 
and  trenches,  every  man  sleeps  securely  with  his 
sword  beside  him  ;  where  all  on  the  first  approach  of 
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hostility  came  tc^tber  at  the  call  to  battle,  as  at  a 
sumnions  to  a  festal  show ;  and  cominitting  their 
cattle  to  the  care  of  those  whom  age  or  nature  has 
disabled,  engaged  the  enemy  with  that  competition 
for  hazard  and  for  glory,  which  operate  in  men  that 
fight  under  the  eye  of  those  whose  dislike  or  kind- 
ness tliey  have  always  considered  as  the  greatest  evil 
or  the  greatest  good. 

This  was,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  centui'y, 
the  state  of  the  Highlands.  Every  man  was  a 
soldier,  who  partook  of  national  confidence,  and  inte- 
rested himself  in  national  honour.  To  lose  this 
spirit,  is  to  lose  what  no  small  advantage  will  com- 
pensate. 

•  It  may  likewise  deserve  to  be  enquired,  whether  a 
great  nation  ought  to  be  totally  commercial?  whether 
amidst  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  too  much 
attention  to  one  mode  of  happiness  may  not  endanger 
others  ?  whether  the  pride  of  riches  must  not  some- 
times have  recourse  to  the  protection  of  courage? 
and  whether,  if  it  be  necessary  to  preserve  in  some 
part  of  the  empire  the  military  spirit,  it  can  subsist 
more  commodiously  in  any  place,  than  in  remote  and 
unprofitable  provinces,'  where  it  can  commonly  do 
little  harm,  and  whence  it  may  be  called  forth  at  any 
sudden  exigence  ? 

It  must  however  be  confessed,  that  a  man  who 
places  honour  only  in  successiul  violence,  is  a  very 
troublesome  and  pernicious  animal  in  time  of  peace ; 
and  that  the  martial  character  cannot  prevail  in  a 
whole  people,  but  by  the  diminution  of  all  other  vir- 
tues. He  that  is  accustomed  to  resolve  all  right  into 
conquest,  will  have  very  little  tenderness  or  equity. 
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All  the  inendsbip  in  such  a  life  can  be  only  a  conle- 
deracy  of  invasion,  or  alliance  of  defence.  The 
strong  must  flourish  by  force,  and  the  weak  sulmst  by 
stratagem. 

Till  the  Highlanders  lost  their  ferocity  with  their 
arms,  they  suffered  from  each  other  all  that  malignity 
could  dictate,  or  predpitance  could  act.  Every  pro- 
vocation was  revenged  with  blood,  and  no  man  that 
ventured  iuto  a  numerous  company,  by  whatever 
pccasion  brought  togeiher,  was  sure  of  returning 
without  a  wound.  If  they  are  now  exposed  to 
foreign  hostilities,  they  may  talk  of  the  danger,  but 
can  seldom  feci  it.  If  they  are  no  longer  martial, 
tbey  are  no  longer  quarrelsome.  Misery  is  caused, 
for  the  most  part,  not  by  a  heavy  crush  of  disaster, 
but  by  the  corrosion  of  less  visible  evils,  which  can- 
ker enjoyment,  and  undermine  security.  Tlie  visit 
of  an  invadra  is  necessuily  rare,  but  domestick  ani- 
mosities allow  no  ce^ation. 

The  aboUtion  of  the  local  jurisdicitions,  which  bad 
for  so  many  ages  been  exeidsed  by  the  cbieft,  has 
likewise  its  evil  and  its  gctpd.  The  feudal  constitu- 
tion naturally  difiiised  jtself  into  long  ramificatiiHUi 
of  subordinate  authority.  To  this  general  temper  of 
the  government  was  added  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
country,  broken  by  mountains  into  many  sub^visions 
scarcely  accessible  but  to  the  natives,  and  guarded  by 
passes,  or  perplexed  with  intricacies,  through  which 
nationa]  justice  could  not  find  its  way. 

The  pow^  of  deciding  controversies,  and  of  pu- 
nishing oSenixa,  as  some  such  power  there  must 
always  be,  yisa  intrusted  to  the  lairds  of  the  couptry^ 
to  those  whom  the  people  considered  as  tbeir  natural 
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judges.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  a -rugged  pro- 
prietor of  the  rocks,  UDpriucipled  and  unenlightened, 
was  a  nice  resolver  of  entangled  claims,  or  very 
exact  in  proportioning  punishment  to  offences.  But 
the  more  he  indulged  his  own  will,  the  more  he  held 
his  vassals  in  dependence.  Prudence  and  innocence, 
without  the  favour  of  the  chie^  conferred  no  secu- 
rity ;  and  crimes  involved  no  danger,  when  the  judge 
was  resolute  to  acquit. 

When  the  chiefs  were  men  of  knowledge  and  vir- 
tue, the  convenience  of  a  domestick  judicature  was 
great.  No  long  journeys  were  necessary,  nor  arti- 
ficial delays  could  be  practised;  the  character,  the 
alliances,  and  interests  of  the  litigants  were  known 
to  the  court,  and  all  false  pretences  were  easily  de- 
tected. The  sentence,  when  it  was  past,  could  not 
be  evaded ;  the  power  of  the  laird  superseded  forma- 
lities, and  justice  could  not  be  defeated  by  interest  or 
stratagem.     . 

I  doubt  not  but  that  since  the  regular  judges  hare 
made  their  circiiits  through  the  whole  country,  right 
has  been  every  where  more  wisely  and  more  equally 
distributed ;  the  complaint  is,  that  litigation  is  grown 
troublesome,  and  that  the  magistrates  are  too  few, 
and  therefore  often  too  remote  for  general  conve- 
nience. 

Many  of  the  smaller  islands  have  no  legal  officer 
within  them.  I  once  asked,  if  a  crime  should  be 
committed,  by  what  authority  the  offender  could  be 
seized  ?  and  was  told,  that  the  laird  would  exert  his 
right ;  a  right  which  he  must  now  usurp,  but  which 
surely  necessity  must  vindicate,  and  which  is  there- 
fore  yet  exerdsed  in  loWer  degrees,   by    some  of 
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the  proprietors,  when  legal  processes  cannot  be 
obtained. 

In  all  greater  questions,  however,  there  is  now 
happily  an  end  to  all  fear  or  hope  from  malice  or 
,from  favour.  The  roads  are  secctre  in  those  places 
through  which,  forty  years  ago,-np  traveller  could 
pass  without  a  convoy.  All  trials  of  right  by  the 
sword  arc  forgotten,  and  the  mean,  are  in  as  little 
danger  from  the  powerful  as  in  other  places.  Ko 
scheme  of  policy  has,  in  any  country,  yet  brought 
the  rich  and  poor  on  equal  terms  into  courts  o( 
judicature.  Perhaps  experience,  improving  on  expe- 
rience, may  in  time  effect  it 

Those  who  have  long  enjoyed  dignity  and  power, 
ought  not  to  lose  it  without  some  equivalent.  .  Th^ 
was  paid  to  the  chiefs  by  the  puUick,  in.  exchange 
for  their  privileges,  perhaps  a  sum  great«'  than  most 
of  them  had  ever  possessed,  which  exdted  a  thirst  for 
riches,  of  which  it  showed  them  the  use..  When 
the  power  of  birth  and  station  ceases,  no  hope  re- 
mains but  from  the  prevalence  of  money.  Power 
and  wealth  supply  the  place  of  each  other.  Power 
confers  the  ability  of  gratifying  our  desire  without 
the  consent  of  others.  Wealth  enables  us  to  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  others  to  our  gratification. 
Power,  simply  considered,  whatever  it  confers  on 
one,  must  take  from  another.  Wealth  enables 
its  owner  to  give  to  others,  by  taking  only  from 
himself.  Power  pleases  the  violent  and  proud : 
wealth  del^hts  the  placid  and  the  tinorons. 
YoutV  therefore  flies  'at  power,  and  age  grovels 
after  ridies. 

The  chiefs,  divested   of  their   prert^tives,    ne- 
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cessarily  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  improvetneDt 
of  theit  revenues,  and  expect  more  rent,  as  they 
have  less  homage.  The  tenant,  who  is  far  from  per- 
ceiving that  his  condition  is  made  better  in  the'same 
prt^rtion  as  that  of  his  landlord  is  made  worse, 
does  not  immediartely  see  why  his  industr}'  is  to  be 
taxed  more  heavily  than  before.  He  refuses  to  pay 
the  demand,  and  is  ejected ;  the  ground  is  then  let  to 
a  stranger,  who  perhaps  brings  a  larger  stock,  biit 
who'taking  the  land  at  its  tail  price,  treats  with  the 
laird  upon  equal  terme,  and  considers  him  not  as  a 
chief  but  as'  a.  trafficker  in  land.  Thus  the  estate 
perhaps  is  improved,  but  the  clan  is  broken. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion,  that  the  rents 
have  been  r^sed  with  too  much  eagerness.  Some 
regard  must  be  paid  to  prejudice.  Those  who  have 
hitherto  pMd  but  little,  will  not  suddenly  be  per- 
suaded to  pay  much,-  though  they  can  afford  it.  As 
ground  is'  gradually  improved,  and  the  value  of  money 
decreases,  the  rent  may  be  raised  without  any  dimi- 
nution of  the  fariner's  profits;  yet  it  is  necessary  in 
tbesecountries,  where  the  Section  of  a  tenant  is  a 
greater  evil  than  in  more  populous  places,  to  con- 
sider-not merely  what  the  laud  will  produce,  but  with 
what  ability  the  inhabitant  can-cultivate  it  A  cer- 
tain stock  can  allow  but  a  certain  payment;  &r  if 
the  land  be  doubled,  and  the  stock  remains  the  same, 
the  tenant  becomes  -  no  ricbei:.  The  proprietors  of 
the  Highlands  might  perhaps  often  ino^ase'  their 
income*  by  subdividing  tJie  &ams,  and  allotting  to 
every  occttpier  only  so  many  acres  as  he  can  profita- 
bly employ,  but  that  they  want  people. 

There  seems  now,  whatever  be  the  cause,  to  be 
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through  a  great  part  of  the  Highlands  a  general  dis- 
content.  That  adherence  which  was  lately  professed 
by  every  man  to  the  chief  of  his  name,  has  now  little 
prevalence ;  and  he  that  cannot  live  as  he  desires  at 
bome,  listens  to  the  tale  of  fortunate  islands,  and 
happy  re^ons,  where  every  man  may  have  land  of 
his  own,  and  eat  the  product  of  his  labour  without  a 
superionr. 

Those  who  have  obtained  grants  of  American 
knds,  have,  as  is  well  known,  invited  settlers  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe;  aud  among  other  places, ' 
where  oppression  might  produce  a  wish  for  new 
habitations,  their  emissaries  would  not  fail  to  try 
their  persuasions  in  the  isles  of  Scotland,  where  at 
the  time  wheii  the  clans  were  newly  disunited  from 
their  chiefs,  and  exasperated  hy  unprecedented  exac-  . 
tions,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  prevailed. 

Whether  the  mischiefs  of  emigration  were  imme- 
diately percdved,  may  be  justly  questioned.  They 
who  went  first,  were  probably  such  as  could  best  be 
spared;  hut  the  accounts  sent  by  the  earliest  adven- 
turers, whedier  true  or  fidse,  incUned  many  to  fol-  . 
low  them ;  and  whole  neighbourhoods  formed  parties 
tot  removal;  so  that  departure  from  their  native 
country  i^  no  longer  exile.  He  that  gctes  thus  ac- 
companied, carries  with  him  all  that  makes  life 
pleasant.  .  He  aits  down  in  a  better  dimate,  sur- 
rounded by  his  kindred  and  his  friends:  they  carry 
with  them  thdr  language,  their  opinions,  their  popu- 
lar songs,  and  hereditary  merriment;  they  change 
nothing  Init  the  jdace  of  their  abode ;  and  of  (hat 
cliauge  they  perceive  the  benefit. 
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This  is  the  real  efi^  of  emigration,  if  those  that 
go  away  tc^tlier  settle  on  the  same  spot,  and  preserve 
thdr  andent  union.  But  some  relate  that  these  ad- 
venturous vidtants  of  unknown  r^ons,  after  a  voy- 
age passed  in  dreams  of  plenty  and  felicity,  are  dis- 
persed at  last  upon  a  sylvan  wilderness,  where  their 
first  years  must  be  spent  in  toil  to  dear  the  ground 
which  is  afterwards  to  be  tilled,  and  that  the  whole 
effect  of  their  undertaking  is  only  more  fatigue  and 
equal  scarcity. 

Both  accounts  may  be  suspected.  Those  who  are 
gone  will  endeavour  by  every  art  to  draw  others  after 
them;  for  as  their  numbers  are  greater,  they  will 
provide  better  for  themselves.  When  Nova  Scotia 
was  first  peopled,  I  remember  a  letter,  pubUshed 
under  the  character  of  a  New  Planter,  who  related 
how  EQuch  the  climate  put  him  in  mind  of  Italy. 
8uch  intelligence  the  Hebridians  probably  receive 
from  their  transmarine  correspondents.  But  with 
equal  temptations  of  interest,  and  perhaps  with  no 
greater  niceness  of  veracity,  the  ovmers  of  the  islands 
spread  stories  of  American  hardships  to  keep  their 
people  content  at  home. 

Some  method  to  stop  this  epidemick  dedre  of 
wandering,  which  spreads  its  contagion  from  valley 
to  valley,  deserves  to  be  sought  with  great  diligence. 
In  more  iiuitfiil  countries,  the  removal  of  one, 
only  makes  room  for  the  succession  of  another :  but 
in  the  Hebrides  the  loss  of  an  inhabitant  leaves  a 
lasting  vacuity ;  for  nobody  bora  in  any  other  parts 
(^  the  world  will  choose  this  country  for  his  resi- 
dence ;  and  an  island  once  depopulated  will  remain 
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a  desert,  as  long  as  the  present  feciltty  of  traTel  gives 
every  one,  who  is  discontented  and  unsettleil,  the 
choice  of  his  ahode. 

Let  it  be  enquired,  whether  the  first  intention  of 
those  who  are  fluttering  on  the  wing,  and  collecting 
a  flocic  that  they  may  take  their  flight,  be  to  attain 
good,  or  to  avoid  evil  ?  If  they  are  dissatisfied  with 
that  part  of  the  globe  which  their  birth  has  allotted 
them,  and  resolve  not  to  live  without  the  pleasures  of 
happier  climates ;  if  they  long  for  bright  suns,  and 
calmi  skies,  and  fiowery  fields,  and  fragrant  gardens, 
I  know  not  by  what  eloquence  they  can  be  persuaded, 
or  by  what  offers  they  can  be  hired  to  stay. 

But  if  they  are  driven  from  their  native  country 
by  positive  evils,  and  disgusted  by  ill-treatment,  real 
or  imaginary,  it  were  fit  to  remove  their  grievances, 
and  quiet  their  resentment;  since,  if  they  have  been 
hitherto  undutiful  subjects,  they  will  not  much  mend 
their  principles  by  American  conversation. 

To  allure  them  into  the  army,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  indulge  them  in  the  continuance  of  their 
national  dress.  If  this  concession  could  have  any 
effect,  it  might  easily  be  made.  That  dissimilitude 
of  appearance,  which  was  supposed  to  keep  them 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  might  disincline 
them  frvm  coalescing  with  the  Pennsylvanians  or 
people  of  Connecticut.  If  the  restitution  of  their 
arms  -will  reconcile  them  to  their  country,  let  them 
have  again  those  weapons,  which  will  not  be  more 
mischievous  at  home  than  in  the  Colonies.  That  they 
may  not  fly  from  the  increase  of  rent,  I  know  not 
whether  the  general  good  does  not  require  that  the 
landlords  be,  for  a  time,  restrained  in  their  demands, 
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and  kept  quiet  by  pensions  proportionate  to  their 
loss. 

To  binder  insurrection  by  driving  away  the  people, 
and  to  govern  peaceably,  by  having  no  subjects,  is 
an  expedient  that  argues  no  great  profundity  of 
politicks.  To  soften  the  obdurate,  to  convince  the 
mistaken,  to  mollify  the  resentful,  are  worthy  of  a 
statesman ;  but  it  afibrds  a  legislator  little  self- 
applause  to  consider,  that  wbei'e  there  was  formerly 
an  insurrection,  there  is  now  a  wilderness. 

It  has  been  a  question  often  agitated,  without 
solution,  why  those  northern  regions  are  now  so 
thinly  peopled,  which  formerly  overwhelmed  with 
their  armies  the  Roman  empire  ?  The  question  sup- 
poses what  1  believe  is  not  true,  that  they  had  once- 
mote  inhabitants  than  they  could  maintain,  and 
overflowed  only  because  they  were  lull. 

This  is  to  estimate  the  manners  of  all  countries 
and  ages  by  our  own.  Migration,  while  the  state 
of  life  was  unsettled,  and.  there  was  little  commu- 
nication of  intelligence  between  distant  places,  was 
among  the  wilder  nations  of  Europe  capricious  and 
casual. '  An  adventurous  projector  heard  of  a  fertile 
coast  uDOdcupied,  and  led  out  a  colony;  a  chief  of. 
renown  for  bravery  c^ed  the  young  men  together, 
and  led  them  out  to  try  what  fortune  would  present. 
When  Csesat  was  in  Gaul,  he  found  the  Helvetians 
preparing  to  go  they  knew  not  whither,  and  put  a 
stop  to  their  motions.  -  They  settled  again  in  their 
owQ  country,  where  they  were  so  far  from  wanting 
room,  thiat  they  had  accumulated  three  years  pro- 
vision for  their  march. 

The  religion  of  the  north  was  military ;  if  tliey , 
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could  not  find  enemies,  it  was  tbeir  duty  to  make 
,  them :  they  travelled  in  quest  of  danger,  and  will- 
ingly took  the  chance  of  empire  or  death.  If  their 
troops  were  numerous,  the  countries  from  which  they 
were  collected  are  of  vast  extent,  and  without  mudi 
'  exuberance  of  people  great  armies  may  be  raisrd 
where  ever}'  man  is  a  soldier.  But  their  true  num- 
bers were  never  known.  Those  who  were  conquered  by 
them  are  their  historians,  and  shame  may  have  ex- 
dted  them  to  say,  that  they  vrere  overwhelmed  with 
multitudes.  To  count  is  a  modem  practice,  the 
ancient  method  was  to  guess;  and  when  numbers 
are  guessed,  they  are  always  magnified. 

Thus  England  has  for  several  years  been  filled 
vrith  the  achievements  of  seventy  thousand  High- 
landers employed  in  America.  I  have  heard  from 
an  English  officer,  not  much  inclined  to  favour  them, 
that  their  behaviour  deserved  a  very  high  degree  of 
military  praise ;  but  their  numbn:  has  been  much 
exaggerated.  One  of  the  ministers  told  me,  that 
seventy  thousand  men  coidd  not  have  been  found  in 
all  the  Highlan(b,  and  that  more  than  twelve  thou- 
sand never  took  the  field.  Those  that  went  to  the 
American  war,  went  to  destruction.  Of  the  old 
Highland  regimeut,  consisting  of  twelve  hundred, 
only  seventy-six  survived  to  see  their  country  again. 

The  Gothick  swarms  have  at  least  been  multiplied 
with  equal  liberality.  That  they  bore  no  great  pro- 
portion to  the  inhabitants  in  whose  countries  they 
settled,  is  plain  from  the  paucity  of  northern  words- 
now  found  in  the  provincial  languages.  Their  coun- 
try was  not  deserted  for  want  of  room,  because  it  was 
covered  Vfith  forests  of  vast  extent ;    and  the  first 
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effect  of  plenitade  of  inhabitants  is  the  destruction 
of  wood.  As  the  Europeans  spread  over  America, 
the  lands  are  gradually  laid  nid:ed. 

I  wonld  not  be  understood  to  say,  that  necessity 
had  never  any  part  in  thdr  expeditions.  A  nation, 
whose  agriculture  is  scanty  or  unskilful,  may  be 
driven  out  by  famine.  A  nation  of  hunters  may 
have  exhausted  their  game.  I  only  affirm  that  the 
northern  regions  were  not,  when  their  irruptions  suU> 
dued  the  Romans,  overpeopled  with  regard  to  their 
real  extent  of  territtay,  and  power  of  fertility.  lu 
a  country  fully  inhabited,  however  afterward  laid 
waste,  evident  marks  will  remain  of  its  former  popu- 
lousness.  But  of  Scandinavia  and  Germany,  nothing 
is  known  but  that  as  we  trace  their  state  upwards 
into  antiquity,  their  woods  were  greater,,  and  their 
cultivated  ground  was  less. 

That  causes  very  different  from  want  o£  room  may 
produce  a  general  disposition  to  seek  another  coun- 
try, is  apparent  iirom  the  present  conduct  of  the 
Highlanders,  who  are  in  some  places  ready  to 
threaten  a  total  secession.  The  numbers  which  have 
already  gone,  though  like  other  numbers  they  may  be 
magnified,  are  very  great,  and  such  as  if  they  had 
gone  together  and  agreed  upon  any  certain  settle- 
ment, might  have  founded,  an  independent  govern- 
ment in  the  ^depths  of  the  western  continent  Nor 
are  they  only  the  lowest  and  most  indigent ;  many 
men  of  considerable  wealth  have  taken  with  them 
their  tr^  of  laboiuers  and  dependants  ;  and  if  they 
omdnue  the  feudal  scheme  of  polity,  may  establi^ 
new  clans  in  the  otha  hemisphere. 

That  the  immediate  rnotives  of  their  desertion  must 
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be  imputed  to  their  landlords,  may  be  reasonably 
concluded,  because  some  lairds  of  more  prudence 
and  less  rapacity  have  kept  their  vassals  undiminished. 
From  Raasay  only  one  man  had  been  seduced,  and 
at  Col  there  was  no  wish  to  go  away. 

Tlie  traveller  who  comes  hither  from  mote  opu- 
lent countries,  to  speculate  .upon  the  remains-  of 
pastoral  life,  will  not  much  wonder  that  a  common 
Highlander  has  no  strong  adherence  to  his  native 
soil;  for  of  animal  enjoyments,  or  of  physical  good, 
he  leaves  nothing  that  he  may  not  find  again  where- 
soever he  may  be  thrown. . 

'  The  habitations  of  men  in  the  Hebrides  may  be 
distinguished  into  huts  and  houses.  By  a  house,  I 
mean,  a  building  with  one  story  over  another :  by  a 
hut,  a  dwelling  with  only  one  floor.  The  laird^  who 
formerly  lived  in  a  castle,  now  lives  in  a  house ; 
sometimes  sufficiently  neat,  but  seldom  very  spacious 
or  splendid.  The  tacksmen  and  the  ministers  have' 
commonly  houses.  Wherever  there  is  a  house,  the 
stranger  finds  a  welcome,  and  to  the  other  evils  of 
.exterminating  tacksmen  may  be  added  the  unavoid- 
able cessation  of  hospitaUty,  or  the  devolution  of  too 
heavy  a  burden  on  the  ministers. 

Of  the  houses  little  can  be  said.  They  are  small, 
and  by  the  necessity  of  accumulating  stores,  where 
there  are  so  few  opportunities  of  purchase,  the  rooms 
are  very  heterogeneously' filled.  With  want  of  clean- 
liness it  were  ingratitude  to  reproach  them.  The 
servants  .  having  been  bred  .upon  the  naked  earth, 
think  every  floor  clean,  and  the  quick  succession  of 
guests,  perhaps  not.  always  over-ekgant,  ddes  not- 
aitow  much  time'  for  adjusting  their  apartments. 
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'  '  Huts  are  of  mnuy  ^adations;  from  murky  dens 
to  coininodiouB  dwellings. 

The  wall  of  a  common  hut  is  always  built  without 
mortar,  by  a  skilful  adaptation  of  loose  stones.  Some- 
times perhaps  a  double  wall  of  stones  is  raised,  and 
the  intermediate  space  filled  with  earth.  The  ^r  is 
thus  completely  excluded.  Some  walls  are,  I  think, 
formed  of  turfs,  held  together  by  a  wattle,  or  texture 
of  twigs.  Of  the  meanest  huts  the  first  room  is 
lighted  by  the  entrance,  and  the  second  by  the  smoke- 
hole.  The  fire  is  usually  made  in  the  middle.  But 
there  are  huts  or  dwellings  of  only  one  story,  inha- 
bited by  gentlemen,  which  have  walls  cemented  with 
mortar,  glass  windows,  and  boarded  floors.  Of  these 
all  have  chimneys,  and  som«  chimneys  have  grates. 

The  house  and  the  furniture  are  not  always  nicely 
suited.  We  were  driven  once,  by  missing  a  passage, 
to  the  hut  of  a  gentleman,  where,  after  a  very  liberal' 
supper,  when  I  was  conducted  to  my  chamber,  I 
found  an  elegant  bed  of  Indian  cotton,  spread  with 
fine  sheets.  The  accommodation  was  flattering ;  I 
undressed  myself,  and  felt  my  feet  in  the  mire.  The 
bed  stood  upon  the  bare  earth,  which  a  long  course 
of  rain  had  softened  to  a  puddle. 

In  pastoral  countries  the  condition  of  the  lowest 
rank  of  people  is  sufficiently  wretched.  Among  ma- 
imfaetnrerB,  men  that  have  no  property  may  have  ' 
art  and  industry,  which  make  them  necessary,  and 
therefore  valuable.  But  where  flocks  and  com  are 
the  only  wealth,  there  are  always  more  hands  than 
work,  and  of  that  work  there  is  little  in  which  skill 
and  dexterity  can  be  much  distinguished.  He  there- 
fore who  is  born  poor  never  cau  be  rich.     The  son 
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merely  occupies  the  place  of  the  father,  and  life 
knows  nothing  of  progression  or  advancement. 

The  petty  tenante,  and  labouring  peasants,  live  in 
miserable  cabins,  which  afford  them  little  more  than 
shelter  from  the  storms.  The  boor  of  Norway  is  said 
to  make  all  his  own  utensils.  In  the  Hebrides,  what- 
ever might  be  their  ingenuity,  the  want  of  wood 
leaves  them  no  materials.  They  are  probably  con- 
tent with  such  accommodations  as  stones  of  different 
&rms  and  sizes  can  afford  them. 

Their  food  is  not  better  than  their  lodging.  They 
seldom  taste  the  flesh  of  land-animals ;  for  here  are 
no  markets.  What  each  man  eats  is  from  his  own 
stock.  The  great  effect,  of  money  is  to  break  pro- 
perty into  small  parts.  In  towns,  he  that  has  a  shil- 
ling may  have  a  piece  of  meat ;  but  where  there  is 
no  commerce,  no  maa  can  eat  mutton  jbut  by  killing 
a  sheep. 

Fish  in  fair  weather  they  need  not  want ;  but,  I 
believe,  man  never  lives  long  on  fish,  but  by  oon- 
straint ;  he  will  rather  feed  upon  toots  and  berries. 

The  only  fuel  of  the  islands  is  peat  Their  wood 
is  all  consumed,  and  coal  they  have  not  yet  found. 
Feat  is  dug  out  of  the  marshes,  from  the  depth 
of  one  foot  to  that  of  six.  That  is  accounted  the 
best  which  is  nearest  the  surface.  It  appears  to  be  a 
mass  of  black  earth  held  together  by  vegetable  fibres. 
I  know  not  whether  the  earth  be  bituminous,  or 
whether  the  fibres  be  not  the  only  combustible  part ; 
which,  by  heating  the  interposed  earth  red-hot,  make 
a  burning  mass.  ,  The  heat  is  not  very  strong  or  last- 
ing. The  ashes  are  yellowish,  and  in  a  lai^  quantity. 
When  they  dig  peat,  they  cut  it  into  square  pieces, 
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and  pile  it  up  to  dry  beside  the  house.  In  some 
places  it  has  an  offensive  smell.  It  is  like  wood 
charked  for  the  smith.  The  common  method  of 
making  peat-fires  ia  by  heaping  it  on  the  hearth ;  but 
it  bums  well  in  grates,  and  in  the  best  houses  is  so 
nsed. 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  peat  grows  again 
where  it  has  been  cut;  which,  as  it  seems  to  be 
chiefly  a  vegetable  sabstance,  is  riot  unlikely  to  be 
true,  whether  known  or  not  to  those  who  relate  it. 

There  are  watermills  in  Sky  and  Raasay ;  but 
where  they  are  too  far  distant,  the  housewives  grind 
their  oats  with  a  qiiem,  or  handmill,  which  consists 
of  two  stones,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter ; 
the  lower  is  a  little  convex,  to  which  the  concavity 
of  the  upper  mast  be- fitted.  In  the  middle  of  the 
npper  stone  is  a  round  hole,  and  ^n  one  side  is  a 
long  handle.  The  grinder  sheds  the  com  gradually 
into  the  hole  with  one  hand,  and  works  the  handle 
round  with  the  other.  The  com  slides  down  the 
convexity  of  the  lower  stone,  and  by  the  motion  of 
the  upper  is  ground  in  its  passage.  These  stones  are 
found  in  Lochabar. 

The  islands  afford  few  pleasures,  except  to  the 
'  hardy  sportsman,  who  can  tread  the  moor  andclimb 
the  mount^n.  The  distance  of  one  family  from 
another,  in  a  country  where  travelling  has  so  much 
difficulty,  makes  frequent  intercourse  impracticable. 
Visits  last  several  days,  and  are  commonly  paid  by 
water ;  yet  I  never  saw  a  boat  furnished  with  benches,' 
or  made  commodious  by  auy  addition  to  the  first 
fabrick.  Conveniencies  are  not  missed  where  they 
never  were  enjoyed. 
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The  solace  whict  the  bagpipe  can  give,  they  have 
long  enjoyed  ;  but  among  other  changes,  which  the 
last  revolution  introduced,  the  use  of  the  bagpipe 
begins  to  be  forgotten.  Some  of  the  chief  families 
still  entertain  a  piper,  whose  office  was  anciently  here- 
ditary. Macrimmon  was  piper  to  Madeod,  and 
Rankin  to  Maclean  of  Col. 

The  tunes  of  the  bagpipe  are  traditional.  There 
has  been  in  Sty,  beyond  all  time  of  memory,  a  col- 
lege of  pipers,  under  the  direction  of  'Macrimmon, 
which  is  not  quite  extinct.  There  was  another  in 
Mull,  superintended  by  Rankin,  which  expired  about 
sixteen  years  ago.  To  these  colleges,  while  the  pipe 
retained  its  honour,  the  students  of  musick  repaired 
for  education.  I  have  had  my  dinner  exhilarated  by 
the  bagpipe;  at  Armidale,  at  Dunvegan,  and  in  Col. 

The  general  conversation  of  the  islanders  has  no- 
thing particular.  T  did  not  meet  with  the  inquisitive-  ' 
ness  of  which  I  have  read,  and  suspect  the  judgment 
to  have  been  rashly  made.  A  stranger  of  curiosity 
comes  into  a  place  where  a  stranger  is  seldom  seen : 
he  imiKjrtunes  the  people  with  questions,  of  which 
they  cannot  guess  the  motive  and  gazes  with  sur- 
prise on  things  which  they,  having  had  tfaem  always 
before  their  eyes,  do  not  suspect  of  any  thing  wouder- 
fuL  He  appears  to  them  like  some  being  of  another 
world,  and  then  thinks  it  peculiar  that  they  take 
their  turn  to  enquire  whence  he  comes,  and  whithet 
he  is  going. 

The  islands  were  long  unfiirnished  with  instruction 
for  youth,  and  none  but  the  sons  of  gentlemen  could 
have  any  literature.  There  are  now  parochial  schools, 
to  which  the  lord  of  every  manor  pays  a  cer-tain  sti- 
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peud.  Here  the  children  are  taught  to  read;  but 
by  the  rule  of  their  institution,  they  teach  only 
English,  so  that  the  natives  read  a  language  which 
they  may  never  use  or  understand.  If  a  parish,  which 
often  ha]i])ena,  contains  several  islands,  the  school 
being  but  in  one,  cannot  assist  the  rest.  This  is  the 
state  of  Col,  which,  however,  is  more  enlightened 
than  some  other  places ;  for  the  deficiency  is  sup- 
plied by  a  young  gentleman,  wbo,  for  his  own  im- 
provement, travels  every  year  on  foot  over  the  High- 
lands to  the  session  at  Aberdeen;  and  at  his  return, 
during  the  vacation,  teaches  to  read  and  write  in  his 
native  island. 

In  Sky  there  are  two  grammar-schools,  where 
boarders  are  taken  to  be  regularly  educated.  The 
price  of  board  is  from  three  pounds,  to.  four  pounds 
ten  shillings  a-year,  and  that  of  instruction  is  half  a 
crown  a  quarter.  But  the  scholars  are  birds  of  pas- 
s^e,  wbo  live  at  school  only  in  the  summer ;  for  in 
winter  provisions  cannot  be  made  for  any  consider- 
able number  in  one  place.  This  periodical  disper^on 
impresses  strongly  the  scarcity  of  these  countries. 

Having  heard  of  no  boarding-school  for  ladies 
uearer  than  Inverness,  I  suppose  their  education  is 
generally  domeatick.  The  elder  daughters  of  the 
higher  families  are  sent  into  the  world,  and  may  cou- 
tribute  by  their  acquisitions  to  the  improvement  of 
the  rest. 

Women  must  here  study  to  be  either  pleasing  or 
usefiil.  Their  dcficiendes  arc  seldom  supplied  by 
very  liberal  fortunes.  A  hundred  pounds  is  a  por- 
tion beyond  the  hope  of  any  but  the  laird's  daughter. 
They  do  not  indeed  often  give  money  with  their 
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daughters :  the  question  is.  How  many  covrs  a  young 
lady  will  bring  her  husband  ?  A  rich  maiden  has 
from  ten  to  forty ;  but  two  cows  are  a  decent  fortune 
for  one  who  pretends  to  no  distinction. 

The  religion  of  the  islands  is  that  of  the  kirk  of 
Sootland.  The  gentlemen  with  whom  I  conversed 
are  all  inclined  to  the  English  liturgy ;  but  they  are 
obliged  to  maint^n  the, established  minister,  and  the 
country  is  too  poor  to  afford  payment  to  another* 
who  must  live  wholly  on  the  contrihutitHi  of  his 
audience. 

*  They  therefore  all  attend  the  worship  of  the  kirk, 
as  often  as  a  visit  from  their  minister,  or  the  practi- 
cability of  travelling,  ^ves  them  opporiiunity ;  nor 
have  they  any  reason  to  complain  of  insufficient  pas- 
tors ;  for  I  saw  not  one  in  the  islands,  whom  I  had 
reason  to  think  either  deficient  in  learning,  or  irregu- 
lar in  life  ;  but  found  several  with  whom  I  could  not 
converse  without  wishing,  as  my  respect  increased, 
that  they  had  not  been  presbyterians. 

The  ancient  rigour  of  puritanism  is  now  very  much 
relaxed,  though  all  are  not  yet  equally  enlightened. 
I  sometimes  met  with  prejudices  sufficiently  malig- 
nant, but  they  were  prejudices  of  ignorance.  The 
ministers  in  the  islands  had  attained  such  knowledge 
as  may  justly  be  admired  in  men,  who  have  no  mo- 
tive to  study,  but  generous  curiosity;,  or  what  is 
still  better,  desire  of  usefulness ;  with  such  politeness 
as  so  narrow  a  circle  of  converse  could  not  have 
supplied,  bat  to  minds  uaturally  disposed  to  ele- 
gance. 

Reason  and  truth  will  prevail  at  last.  ,  The  most 
leaiiicd  of  the  Scottish  doctors  would  now  gladly 
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admit  a  form  of  prayer,  if  the  people  would  endure  it. 
The  zeal  or  rage  of  congregations  has  its  different  de- 
grees. In  some  parishes  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  suffer' 
ed  :  in  others  it  is  still  rejected  as  a  form ;  and  he 
that  should  make  it  part  of  his  supplication  would 
be  suspected  of  heretical  pravity. 

The  principle  upon  which  extemporary  prayer  was 
originally  introduced,  is  no  longer  admitted.  The 
minister  formerly,  in  the  effiision  of  his  prayer,  ex- 
pected immediate,  and  perhaps  perceptible  inspira- 
tion, and  therefore  thought  it  his  duty  not  to  think 
before  what  he  should  say.  It  is  now  universally 
confessed,  that  men  pray  as  they  speak  on  other  oc- 
casions, according  to  the  general  measure  of  their  abi- 
lities and  attainmentB.  Whatever  each  may  think 
of  a  form  prescribed  by  another,  he  cannot  but  believe 
that  he  can  himself  compose  by  study  and  meditation 
a  better  prayer  than  will  rise  in  his  mind  at  a  sudden 
call ;  and  if  be  has  any  hope  of  supematmal  help, 
why  may  he  not  as  well  receive  it  when  he  writes  as 
when  he  speaks  ?    ■ 

In  the  variety  of  mental  powers,  some  roust  per- 
form extemporary  prayer  with  much  imperfection; 
and  in  the  eagerness  and  rashness  of  contradictory 
opinions,  if  publick  liturgy  be  left  to  the  private  judg- 
ment of  every  minister,  the  congregation  may  often 
be  offended  or  misled. 

There  is  in  Scotland,  as  among  ourselves,  a  restless 
suspicion  of  popish  machinations,  and  a  clamour  of 
numerous  converts  to  the  Romish  religion.  The 
report  is,  1  believe,  in  both  parts  of  the  island 
equally  false.  The  Romish  religion  is  professed  only 
in  E^  and  Canna,  two  small  islands,  into  which  the 
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refonDation  never  made  its  way.  If  any  missionarifes 
ate  busy  iu  the  Highlands,  their  zeal  entitles  them 
to  re^wct,  even  from  those  who  cannot  think  fayour- 
ably  of  their  doctrine. 

The  political  tenets  of  the  islanders  I  was  not  curi- 
ous to  investigate,  and  they  were  not  eager  to  obtrude. 
Their  conversation  is  decent  and  inoffensive.  They 
disdain  to  drink  for  their  principles,  and  there  is  no 
disaffection  at  their  tables.  I  never  heard  a  health 
offered  by  a  Highlander  that  might  not  have  circu- 
lated vrith  propriety  within  the  precincts  of  the 
king's  palace. 

I^egal  government  has  yet  something  of-novelty 
to  which  they  cannot  perfectly  conform.  The  an- 
cient spirit  that  appealed  only  to  the  sword,  is  yet 
among  them.  The  tenant  of  Scalpa,  an  island  be- 
longing to  Macdonaid,  took  no  care  to  bring  his 
rent;  when  the  landlord  talked  of  exacting  pay- 
.ment,  he  declared  his  resolution  to  keep  his  ground, 
and  drive  all  intruders  frorn  the  island,  and  con- 
tinued to  feed  his  cattle  as  on  bis  own  land,  till  it 
became  necessary  for  the  sheriff  to  dislodge  him  by 
violence. 

The  various  kinds  of  superstition  which  prevailed 
here,  as  in  all  other  regions  of  ignorance,  are  by  the 
diligence  of  the  ministers  almost  extirpated. 

0£  Browny,  mentioned  by  Martin,  nothing  has 
been  heard ,  for  many  years.  Browny  was  a  sturdy 
fairy  ;  who,  if  he  was  fed,  and  kindly  treated,  would, 
as  tbey  said,  do  a  great  deal  of  work.  They  now 
pay  him  no  wages,  and  are  content  to  labour  for 
themselves. 

In  Troda,  within  these  three-and-thirty  years,  milk 
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was  piit  every  Saturday  for  Gre<^ack,  or  the  Old 
Man  with  the  Lxm^  Beard.  Whether  Greogach 
was  courted  as  kind,  or  dreaded  as  terrible,  whether 
they  meant,  by  giving  him  the  milk,  to  obtain  good 
or  avert  evil,  I  was  not  informed.  The  minister  is 
now  living  by  whom  the  practice  was  abolished. 

They  have  still  among  them  a  great  number  of 
charms  for  the  cure  of  different  diseases;  they  are 
all  invocations,  perhaps  transmitted  to  them  from  the 
times  of  popery,  which  increasing  knowledge  will 
bring  into  disusa 

They  bave  opinions,  wbidi  cannot  be  ranked  with 
superstition,  because  they  regard  only  natural  effects. 
They  expect  better  crops  of  grain  by  sowing  their 
seed  in  the  moon's  increase.  The  moon  has  great 
influence  in  vulgar  philosophy.  In  ray  memory  it 
was  a  precept  annually  given  in  one  of  the  Knglish 
almanacks,  "  to  kill  hogs  when  the  moon  was  in- 
creasing, and  the  bacon  would  prove  the  better  in 
boiling." 

We  should  have  had  little  claim  to  the  praise  of 
curiosity,  if  we  had  not  endeavoured  with  parti- 
cular attention  to  examine  the  question  of  the  Second 
Sight.  Of  an  opinion  received  for  centuries  by  a 
whole  nation,  and  supposed  to  be  confirmed  through 
its  whole  descent  by  a  series  of  successive  facts,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  truth  shoiild  be  established,  or  the 
fallacy  detected. 

The  Second  Sight  is  an  impression  made  either  by 
the  mind  upon  the  eye,  or  by  the  eye  upon  the  mind, 
by  which  things  distant  or  future  are  perceived,  and 
seen  as  if  they  were  present.  A  man  on  a  journey 
far  from  home  falls  fi-om  his  horse  \  auothcr,  who  is 
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perliaps  at  work  about  the  house,  sees  him  bk>eding 
on  the  ground,  commonly  with  a  landscape  of  the 
place  where  the  accident  befalls  him.  -  Another  seer, 
driving  home  his  cattle,  or  wandering  in  idleness,  or 
musing  in  the  sunshine,  is  suddenly  surprised  by  the 
appearance  of  a  bridal  ceremony,  or  funeral  pro- 
cession, and  counts  the  mourners  or  attendants,  of 
whom,  if  he  knows  them,  he  relates  the  names,  if  he 
knows  them  not,  he  can  describe  the  dresses.  Things 
distant  are  seen  at  the  instant  when  they  happen. 
Of  things  future  I  know  not  that  there  is  any  rule 
for  determining  the  time  between  the  sight  and  the 
event. 

This  receptive  faculty,  for  power  it  cannot  be 
called,  is  neither  voluntary  nor  constant.  The  ap- 
pearances have  no  dependence  upon  choice :  they 
cannot  be  summoned,  detained,  or  recalled.  The 
itnpressian  is  sudden,  and  the  e^ct  often  painfuL 

By  the  term  Second  SigM,'  ^&ms  to  be  meant  a 
mode  of  seeing,  superadded  to  that  which  natuie 
generally  bestows.  In  the  Srse  it  is  called  Taisch ; 
which  signifies  likewise  a  spectre,  or  a  vision.  I 
know  not,  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  Highlanders 
ever  examined,  whether  by  Taisch,  used  for  Second 
Sight,  they  mean  the  power  of  seeing,  or  the  thing 
seen. 

I  do  not  find  it  to  be  true,  as  it  is  reported,  that 
to  the  Second  Sight  nothing  is  presented  but  phan- 
toms of  evil.  Good  seems  to  have  the  same  yto- 
portion  in  those  visionary  scenes,  as  it  obtains  in  real 
life :  almost  all  remarkable  events  have  evil  for  their 
basis ;  and  are  either  miseries  incurred,  or  miserirai 
escaped.    Our  sense  is  so  much  stronger  of  what  we 
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suffer,  than  of  what  we  enjoy,  that  the  ideas  of  pain 
predominate  in  almost  every  mind.  What  is  recol- 
lection hut  a  revival  of  vexatious,  or  history  but  a 
record  of  wars,  Ireasons,  and  calamities?  Death, 
which  is  considered  as  the  greatest  evil,  happens  to 
all.  The  greatest  good,  be  it  what  it  will,  is  the  lot 
but  of  a  part. 

That  they  should  often  see  death  is  to  be  expected ; 
because  death  is  an  event  frequent  and  important. 
But  they  see  likewise  more  pleasing  incidents.  A 
gentleman  told  me,  that  when  he  bad  once  gone  far 
from  his  own  island,  one  of  his  labouring  servants 
predicted  his  return,  and  described  the  livery  of  bis 
attendant,  which  he  had  never  worn  at  home  ;  and 
which  had  been,  without  any  previous  design,  occa- 
sionally given  him. 

Our  desire  of  information  was  keen,  and  our  en- 
quiry  frequent.  Mr.  Boswell's  frankness  and  gaiety 
made  every  body  communicative ;  and  we  heard 
many  tales  of  these  airy  shows,  with  more  or  less  evi- 
dence and  distinctness. 

It  is  the  common  talk  of  the  Lowland  Scots,  that 
the  notion  of  the  Second  Si^ht  is  wearing  away  with 
other  superstitions  :  and  that  its  reality  is  no  longer 
supposed,  but  by  the  grossest  people.  How  far  its 
prevalence  ever  extended,  or  what  ground  it  has  lost, 
I  know  not.  The  islanders  of  all  d^rees,  whether  of 
rank  or  understanding,  universally  admit  it,  except 
the  ministers,  who  universally  deny  it,  and  are  sus- 
pected to  deny  it,  in  consequeuce  of  a  system,  against 
conviction.  One  of  them  honestly  told  me,  that  he 
came  to  Sky  with  a  resdutiou  not  to  believe  it. 

Strong  reasons  for  incredulity  will  readily  occur. 
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This  faculty  of  seeing  things  out  of  sight  is  local, 
and  commouly  useless.  It  is  a  breach  of  the  com- 
mon order  of  tilings,  without  any  visible  reason  or 
perceptible  benefit.  It  is  ascribed  only  to  a  people 
very  little  eulightened ;  and  among  them,  for  the 
most  {)art,  to  the  mean  and  ignorant. 

To  the  confidence  oi  these  objections  it  may  be 
replied,  that  by  presuming  to  determine  what  is  fit, 
and  what  is  beneficial,  they  presuppose  more  know- 
ledge of  the  universal  system  than  mau  has  attained ; 
and  therefore  depend  upon  principles  too  compli- 
cated and  extensive  for  our  comprebensioD ;  and 
tl^at  there  can  be  no  security  in  the  consequence, 
when  the  premises  are  not  understood ;  that  the 
Secoiul  Sight  is  only  wonderful  because  it  is  rare,  for, 
considered  in  itself,  it  involves  no  more  difficulty 
than  dreams,  or  perhaps  than  the  regular  exercise 
of  the  cogitative  faculty ;  that  a  general  opiuioa  of 
communicative  impulses,  or  visionary  representa- 
tions, has  prevailed  in  all  ages  and  all  nations ; 
that  particular  instances  have  been,  given,  with  such 
evidence  as  neither  Bacon  nor  Boyle  has  been  able 
to  resist ;  that  sudden  impressions,  which  the  event 
has  verified,  have  beeA  felt  by  more  than  own  or 
publish  them  ;  that  the  Second  Sight  of  the  Hebrides 
implies  only  the  local  frequency  of  a  power  which  is 
no  where  totally  unknown ;  and  that  where  we  are 
uuable  to  decide  by  antecedent  reason,  we  must  be 
content  to  yield  to  the  force  of  testimony. 

By  pretension  to  Second  Sight,  no  profit  was  ever 
sought  or  gained.  It  is  au  iuvoltintary  affection,  in 
which  neither  hope  uor  fear  are  known  to  have  any 
part.     Those  who  profess  to  feci  it  do  not  boast  of  it 
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as  a.  privil^e,  nor  arc  considered  by  others  as  advan- 
tageously distinguished.  *rhey  have  no  temptation 
to  feign  ;  and  their  hearers  have  no  motive  to  encou- 
rage the  imposture. 

To  talk  with  any  of  these  seers  is  not  easy.  There 
is  one  living  in  Sky,  with  whom  we  would  have  gladly 
conversed;  but  he  was  very  gross  and  ignorant,  and 
knew  no  Knglish.  The  proportion  in  these  countries 
of  the  poor  to  the  rich  is  such,  that  if  we  suppose  the 
quality  to  be  accidental,  it  can  very  rarely  happen  to 
a  man  of  education ;  and  yet  on  such  men  it  has 
sometimes  fallen.  There  is  now  a  second-sighted 
gentleman  in  the  Highlands,  who  complains  of  the 
terrours  to  which  he  is  exposed. 

The  foresight  of  the  seers  is  not  always  presci- 
ence :  they  are  impressed  with  images,  of  which  the 
event  only  shows  them  theTneaning.  They  tell  what 
they  have  seen .  to  others,  who  are  at  that  time  not 
more  knowing  than  themselves,  hut  may  become  at 
last  very  adequate  witnesses,  by  comparing  the  nar- 
rative with  its  verification. 

To  collect  sufficient  testimonies  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  publick,  or  of  ourselves,  would  have  required 
more  time  than  we  could  bestow.  There'  is,  against 
it,  the  seeming  analogy  of  things  confusedly  seen, 
and  little  understood ;  and  for  it,  the  indistinct  cry 
of  national  pcrsuasioh,  which  may  be  perhaps  re- 
solved at  last  into  prejudice  and  tradition.  I  never 
could  advance  my  curiosity  to  conviction  ;  but  came 
away  at  last  only  willing  to  believe. 

As  there  subsists  no  longer  in  the  islands  much  of 
that  peculiar  and  discriminative  form  of  life,  of  which 
the  idea  had  delighted  our  imagination,  we   were 
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willing  to  listen  to  such  sccoonts  of  past  times  as 
w^uId  be  given  us.  But  we  soon  fonnd  what  memo- 
rials were  to  be  expected  froin  an  illiterate  people, 
whose  whole  time  is  a  series  of  distress ;  where  every 
morning  is  labouring  with  expedients  for  the  even- 
ing: and  where  all  mental  pains  or  pleasure  arose 
from  the  dread  of  winter,  the  expectation  of  spring, 
tlie  (Siprices  of  their  chiefs,  and  the  motions  of  the 
neighbouring  clans ;  where  there  was  neither  jdiame 
from  ignorance,  nor  pride  in  knowledge;  neither 
curiosity  to  enquire,  nor  vanity  to  communicate. 

The  chiefs  indeed  were  exempt  fi«m  urgent 
penury  and  daily  difficulties ;  and  in  their  houses 
were  preserved  what  accounts  remained  of  past  ages. 
But  the  chiefs  were  sometimea  ignorant  and  careless, 
and  sometimes  kept  busy  by  turbulence  and  conten- 
tion ;  and  one  generation  of  ignorance  effaces  the 
whole  series  of  unwritten  history.  Books  are  faithfbl 
repositories,  which  may  be  a  while  neglected  or  for- 
gotten ;  but  when  they  ate  opened  again,  will  again 
impart  their  instruction  :  memory,  once  interrupted, 
is  not  to  be  recalled.  Written  learning  is  a  fixed 
luminary,  which,  after  the  clond  that  bad  bidden  it 
bas  passed  away,  is  again  bright  in  its  proper  starion. 
Tradition  is  but  a  meteor,  which,  if  once  it  falls, 
cannot  be  rekindled. 

It  seems  to  be  universally  supposed,  that  much  of 
the  local  history  was  preserved  by  the  bards,  of 
whom  one  is  said  to  have  been  retained  by  every 
great  family.  AfW  these  bards  were  some  of  my 
first  enquiries ;  and  I  received  snch  answers  as,  for  a 
while,  made  me  please  myself  with  my  increase  of 
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knowledge  ;  for  I  bad  not  then  learned  how  to  esti- 
mate the  narration  of  a  Highlandor. 
•  They  said  that  a  great  family  had  a  bard  and  a 
senachi,  who  were  the  poet  and  historian  of  the 
house;  and  an  old  gentleman  told  me  that  he  re- 
membered one  of  each.  Here  was  a  dawn  of  intelli- 
gence. Of  men  that  had  lived  within  memory,  some 
certain  knowledge  might  be  attained.  Though  the 
o£Bce  had  ceased,  its  effects  might  continue;  the 
poems  might  lie  found,  though  there  was  no  poet. 

Another  conversation  indeed  informed  me,  that 
the  same  man  was  both  bard  and  senachi.  This 
variation  discouraged  me ;  but  as  the  practice  might 
be  difierent  in  different  times,  or  at  the  same  time 
in  different  families,  there  was  yet  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  I  must  necessarily  sit  down  in  total 
ignorance. 

Soon  after  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman,  who  is 
generally  aisknowledged  the  greatest  master  of  He- 
bridian  antiquities,  that  there  had  indeed  once  been 
both  bards  and  senachies ;  and  that  senachi  signified 
the  man  of  talk,  or  of  conversation  ;  but  that  neither 
,bard  nor  senachi  had  existed  for  some  centuries.  I 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  it  exactly  known  at  what 
time  the  custom  ceased,  nor  did  it  probably  cease  in 
all  houses  at  once.  But  whenever  the  practice  of 
recitation  was  disused,  the  works,  whether  poetical 
«•  historical,  perished  with  the  authors  ;  for  in  those 
times  nothing  had  been  written  in  the  Erse  lan- 
guage. 

Whether  the  man  (^talk  was  an  historian,  whose 
office  was  to  tell  truth,  or  a  story-teller,  like  those 
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which,  were  in  the  Isst  century,  anti  perhaps  are  now 
among  the  Irish,  whose:  trade  was  only  to  amuse,  it 
now  would  be  vain  to  enquire.  • 

Most  of  the  domestic^k  offices  were,  I  believe, 
hereditary ;  and  probably  the  laureat  of  a  clan  was 
always  the  son  of  the  last  laureat.  The  history  of 
the  race  could  no  otherwise  be  communicated  or 
retained;  but  what  genius  could  be  expected  in  a^ 
poet  by  inheritance  ? 

The  nation  was  wholly  illiterate.  Neither  bards 
nor  senachies  could  write  or  read  ;  but  if  they  were 
ignorant,  there  was  no  danger  of  detection ;  they 
were  believed  by  those  whose  vanity  they  flattered. 

The  recital  of  genealogies,  which  has  been  con- 
sidered as  very  efficacious  to  the  preservarion  of  a 
true  series  of  ancestry,  was  anciently  made  when  the 
heir  of  the  family  came  to  manly  age.  This  practice 
has  never  subsisted  within  rime  of  memory,  nor  was 
much  credit  due  to  such  rehearsers,  .who  might 
obtrude  fictitious  pedigrees,  either  to  please  their 
masters,  or  to  hide  the  deficiency  of  their  own 
memories. 

Where  the  chiefs  of  the  Highlands  have  found  the 
histories  of  their  descent,  is  difficult  to  tell ;  for  no 
Erse  genealogy  was  ever  written.'  In  general  this 
only  is  evident,  that  the  principal  house  of  a  clan 
must  be  very  ancient,  and  that  those  must  have  lived 
long  in  a  place,  of  whom  it  is  not  known  when  they 
came  thither. 

Thus  hopeless  are  all  attempts  to  find  any  .traces 
of  Highland  learning.  Nor  are  their  primitive  cus- 
toms and  ancient  manner  of  life  otherwise  than  very 
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^Qtly  and  uncertainly  remembered  by  the  ^'present 
race. 

The  peculiarities  which  strike  the  native  of  a  com- 
mercial country,  proceeded  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  want  of  money.  To  the  serrants  and  depend- 
ents that  were  not  domesticks,  and,  if  an  estimate  be 
made  from  the  capadty  of  any  of  their  old  houses 
which  I  have  seen,  their  domesticks  could  have  been 
but  few,  were  appropriated  certain  portions  of  land 
for  their  support.  Macdonald  has  a  piece  of  ground 
yet  called  the  Bards  or  Senachies  field.  When  a 
beef  was  killed  for  the  house,  particidar  parts  were 
claimed  as  fees  by  the  several  officers,  or  workmen. 
What  was  the  right  of  each  I  have  not  learned. 
The  head  belonged  to  the  smith,  and  the  udder  of 
a  cow  to  the  piper;  l^e  weaver  had  likewise  his 
particular  part ;  and  so  man^  pieces  follow^  these 
prescriptive  claims,  that  the  laird's  was  at  last  but 
little. 

The  payment  of  reht  in  kind  has  been  so  long 
disused  in  England,  that  it  is  totally  forgotten.  It 
was  practised  very  lately  in  the  Hebrides,  and  pro- 
bably still  continues,  not  only  at  St.  Kilda,  where 
money  is  not  yet  known,  but  in  others  of  the  smaller 
and  remoter  islands.  It  were  perhaps  to  be  desired, 
that  no  change  in  this  particular  should  have  been 
made.  When  the  laird  could  only  eat  the  produce 
of  his  lands,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  residing 
upon  them ;  and  when  the  tenant  could  not  convert 
his  stock  into  more  portable  riches,  he  could  never 
be  tempted  away  from  his  farm,  from  tlie  only  place 
where  he  could  be  wealthy.    Money  confounds  subor- 
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dination,  by  overpowering  the  distinctions  of  rank 
and  birth,  and  weakens  authority,  by  supplying 
power  of  resistance,  or  expedients  for  escape.  The 
feudal  system  is  formed  for  a  nation  employed  in 
agriculture,  and  has  never  long  kept  its  hold  where 
gold  and  silver  have  become  common. 

Their  arms  were  anciently  the  GlayTnore,  or  great 
two-handed  sword,  and  afterwards  the  two-edged 
sword  and  target,  or  buckler,  which  was  sustained  on 
the  lefl  arm.  In  the  midst  of  the  target,  which  was 
made  of  wood,  covered  with  leather,  and  studded 
vrith  nails,  a  slender  lance,  about  two  feet  long,  was 
sometimes  fixed ;  it  was  heavy  and  cumberous,  and 
accordingly  has  for  some  time  past  been  gradually 
laid  aside.  Very  few  targets  were  at  Culloden.  The 
dirk,  or  broad  da^er,  I  am  afraid,  was  of  more  use 
in  private  quarrels  than  in  battles.  The  Lochaber 
axe  is  only  a  slight  alteration  of  the  old  English 
bill. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  force  and  ter- 
rour  of  the  Highland  sword,  I  could  not  find  that 
the  art  of  defence  was  any  part  of  common  educa- 
tion. The  gentlemen  were  perhaps  sometimes  skil- 
ful gladiators,  but  the  common  men  had  no  other 
powers  than  those  of  violence  and  courage.  Yet  it 
is  well  known,  that  the  onset  of  the  Highhwders 
was  very  formidable.  As  an  army  c^inot  consist 
of  philosophers,  a  panick  is  easily  excited  by  any 
unwonted  mode  of  annoyance.  New  dangers  are 
naturally  magnified;  and  men  accustomed  only  to 
exchange  bullets  at  a  distance,  and  rather  to  hear 
their  enemies  than  see  them,  are  discouraged  and 
amazed  when  they  find  themselves  encountered  hand 
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to  hand,  and  catdi  the  gleam  of  steel  flaahing  in 
tbeir  &ces. 

The  Highland  weapons  gave  opportunity  for 
many  exertions  of  personal  course,  and  sometimes 
for  single  combats  in  the  field ;  like  those  which  occur 
so  frequently  in  fabulous  wars.  At  Falkirk,  a  gen- 
tleman DOW  liTin^,  was,  I  suppose  after  the  retreat 
of  the  king's  troops,  engaged  at  a  distance  from  the 
rest  with  an  Irish  dragoon.  Tbey  w6re.both  skilful 
swordsmen,  and  the  content  was  not  easily  deaded  : 
the  dragoon  at  last  bad  the  advantage,  and  the  High- 
lander called  for  quarter;  but  quarter  was  refused 
him,  and  the  fight  continued  till  he  was  reduced  to 
defend  himself  upon  his  knee.  At  that  instant  one  of 
the  Macleods  came  to  his  rescue ;  who,  as  it  is  said, 
ofiered  quarter  to  the  dragoon,  but  he  thought  him- 
self  obliged  to  reject  what  he  had  before  refused, 
and,  as  battle  gives  little  time  to  deliberate,  was  im- 
mediately killed. 

Funerals  were  formerly  solemnized  by  calling  mul- 
titudes U^ether,  and  entertaining  them  at  a  great 
expence.  This  emulation  of  useless  cost  has  been 
for  some  time  discouraged,  and  at  last  in  the  isle  of 
Sky  is  almost  suppressed. 

Of  the  Erse  langu^e,  as  I  understtuid  nothing,  I 
cannot  say  more  than  I  have  been  told.  It  is  the 
rude  speech  of  a  barbarous  people,  who  had  few 
thoughts  to  express,  and  were  content,  as  they  con- 
ceived grossly,  to  be  grossly  understood.  After  what 
has  been  lately  talked  of  Highland  bards,  and  High- 
land genius,  many  will  starUe  when  they  are  told, 
that  the  Erse  never  was  a  written  language ;  that 
there  is  not  in  the  world  an  Erse  manuscript  a  hun- 
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dred  years  old ;-  and  that  the  sounds  of  the  Higfa- 
landers  were  never  expressed  by  letters,  till  some 
little  books  of  piety  were  translated,  and  a  metrical 
versiou  of  the  Psalms  was  made  by  the  synod  of 
Ai^le.  Whoever  therefore  now  writes  in  this  lan- 
guage, spells  according  to  his  own  perception  of  the 
sound,  and  his  own  idea  of  the  power  of  the  letters. 
The  Welsh  and  the  Irish  are  cultivated  tongues. 
The  Wdsh,  two  hundred  years  ago,  insultod  their 
English  neighbours  for  the  instability  of  their  ortho- 
graphy ;  while  the  Erse  merely  floated  in  the  breath 
of  the  people,  and  could  therefore  receive  little 
improvement. 

,  When  a  language  begins  to  teem  with  books,  it  is 
tending  toTefinement;  as  those  who  undertake  to 
teach  others  must  have  undergone  some  labour  in 
improving  themselves,  they  set  a  proportionate  value 
on  their  own  thoughts,  and  wish  to  enforce  them  by 
efllcacious  expressions ;  speech  becomes  embodied 
and  permanent ;  different  modes  and  phrases  are 
compared,  and  the  best  obtains  an  establishment.  By 
d^rees,  one  age  improves  upon  another.  Exactness 
is  first  obtained,  and  afterwards  elegance.  But  dic- 
tion, merely  vocal,  is  always  in  its  childhood.  As 
no  man  leaves  his  eloquence  behind  him,  the  new 
generations  have  all  to  learn.  There  may  possibly 
be  books  without  a  polished  language,  but  there  can 
be  no  polished  language  without  books. 

That  the  bards  could  not  read  more  than  the  rest 
of  their  countrymen,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose; 
because,  if  they  bed  read,  they  could  probably  have 
written ;  and  how  high  their  compositions  may  rea- 
sonably be  rated,  an  enquirer  may  best  judge  by  con- 
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ndering  what  stA-ee  of  imagery,  what  principles  of 
ratiocination,  what  comprehen^on  of  knowledge, 
and  what  delicacy  of  elocution  he  has  known  any 
man  attain  who  cannot  read.  The  state  of  the  bards 
was  yet  more  hopeless.  He  that  cannot  read,  may 
■  now  converse  with  those  that  can  ;  but  the  bard  was 
a  barbarian  among  barbarians,  who,  knowing  nothing 
himself,  lived  with  others  that  knew  no  more. 

There  has  lately  been  in  the  islands  one  of  these 
illiterate  poets,  who  hearing  the  Bible  read  at  church, 
is  add  to  have  turned  the  sacred  history  into  verse. 
I  heard  part  of  a  dialogue,  composed  by  him, 
translated  by  a  young  lady  in  Mull,  and  thought  it  . 
had  more  meaning  than  I  expected  from  a  man 
totally  uneducated ;  but  he  had  some  opportunities 
of  knowledge;  he  lived  among  a  learned  people. 
After  all  that  has  been  done  for  the  instruction  of 
the  Highlanders,  the  -anripathy  between  their  lan- 
guage and  literature  still  continues ;  and  no  man 
that  has  leamecl  only  Erse  is,  at  this  time,  able  to 
read. 

The  Erw  has  many  dialects,  and  the  words  used 
in  some  islands  are  not  always  known  in  others.  In 
literate  nations,  though  the  pronunciation,  and  some* 
times  the  words  of  common  speech,  may  differ,  as 
now  in  England,  compared  with  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, yet  there  is  a  written  diction,  which  pervades 
all  dialects,  and  is  understood  in  every  province. 
But  where  the  whole  language  is  colloquial,  he  that 
has  only  one  part,  never  gets  the  rest,  as  he  oannot 
get  it  but  by  change  of  residence. 

In  an  unwritten  speech,  nothing  that  is  not  very 
short  is  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  anoth^. 
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Few  have  opportunities  of  hearing  a  long  compo- 
sition often  enough  to  learn  it,  or  have  inclination 
to  repeat  it  so  often  as  is  necessary  to  retain  it ;  and 
what  is  once  forgotten  is  lost  for  ever.  I  believe 
there  cannot  be  recovered  in  the  whole  Erse  lan- 
gu^  five  hundred  lines  of  which  there  is  any  evi- 
dence to  prove  them  a  hundred  years  old.  Yet  I 
hear  that  the  &tber  of  Ossian  boasts  of  two  chests 
more  of  ancient  poetry,  which  he  suppresses,  because 
they  are  too  good  for  the  English. 

He  that  goes  into  the  Highlands  with  a  mind 
naturally  acquiescent,  and  a  credulity  eager  for  won- 
ders, may  come  back  with  an  opinion  very  different 
'  &om  mine ;  for  the  inhabitants,  knowing  the  igno- 
rance of  all  strangers  in  their  language  and  antiqui- 
ties, perhaps  are  not  very  sonpulous  adherents  to 
truth ;  yet  I  do  not  say  that  they  deliberately  speak 
studied  folsehood,  or  have  a  settled  purpose  to  de- 
ceive. They  have  enquired  and  considered  little, 
and  do  not  always  feel  their  own  ignorance.  They 
are  not  much  accustomed  to  be  interrelated  by 
others ;  and  seem  never  to  have  thought  upon  inter- 
K^ting  themselves;  so  that  if  they  do  not  know 
what  tfaey  tell  to  be  true,  they  likewise  do  not  dis- 
tinctly perceive  it  to  be  false. 

Mr.  Boswell  was  very  diligent  in  his  enquiries; 
and  the  result  of  his  investigations  was,  that  the 
answer  to  the  second  question  was  commonly  such 
as  nullified  the  answer  to  the  first. 

We  were  a  while  told,  that  they  had  an  old  trans- 
lation .of  the  Scriptures ;  and  told  it  till  it  would 
appear  obstinacy  to  enquire  again.  Yet  by  continued 
accumulation  of  questions  we  found,  that  the  trans- 
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latioD  meant,  if  any  meaning  there  were,  ytas  nothing 
else  than  the  Irish  Bible. 

We  heard  of  roanuscripts  that  were,  or  that  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  somebody'e  father,  or  grand- 
fatha.' ;  but  at  last  we  bad  do  reason  to  believe  they 
were  other  than  Irish.  Martin  mentions  Irish,  but 
never  any  Erse  manuscripts,  to  be  found  in  the 
islands  in  his  time. 

I  suppose  my  opinion  of  the  poems  of  Osaian  is 
already  discovered.  I  believe  they  never  existed  in 
any  other  form  than  that  which  we  have  seen.  The 
editor,  or  author,  never  could  show  the  original ;  nor 
can  it  be  shown  by  any  other.  To  revenge  reasonable 
incredulity,  by  refusing  evidence,  is  a  degree  of  inso- 
lence, with  which  the  worM  is  not  yet  acquainted ; 
and  stubborn  audacity  is  the  last  refuge  of  guilt.  It 
would  be  easy  to  show  it  if  he  had  it ;  but  whence 
could  it  be  had  ?  It  is  too  long  to  be  remembered, 
and  the  language  formerly  had  nothing  written. 
He  has  doubtless  inserted  names  that  circulate  in 
popular  stories,  and  may  have  translated  some  wan- 
dering ballads,  if  any  can  be  found  ;  and  the  names, 
and  some  of  the  images,  being  recollected,  make  an 
inaccurate  auditor  imagine,  by  the  help  of  Caledonian 
bigotry,  that  he  has  formerly  heard  the  whole. 

I  asked  a  very  learned  minister  in  Sky,  who  had 
used  all  arts  to  make  me  believe  the  genuineness  of 
the  book,  whether  at  last  he  believed  it  himself?  but 
he  would  not  answer.  He  wished  me  to  be  deceived, 
for  the  honour  of  his  country ;  but  would  not  directly 
and  formally  deceive  me.  Yet  has  this  man's  testi- 
mony been  publickly  produced,  aa  of  one  that  held 
Fingal  to  be  the  work  of  Ossian. 
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It  is  said,  that  some  men  of  integrity  profess  to 
have  heard  parts  of  it,  but  they  all  heard  them  when 
they  were  boys ;  and  it  was  iiever  said  that  any  of 
them  could  recite  six  lines.  They  rementber'names, 
and  perhaps  some  proverbial  sentiments ;  and  having 
no  distinct  ideas,  coin  a  resemblance  without  an 
original.  The  persuasion  of  the  Scots,  however,  is 
far  irom  universal ;  and  in  a  question  so  capable  of 
proof,  why  should  doubt  be  suffered  to  continue? 
The  editor  has  been  heard  to  say,  that  part  of  the 
poem  was  received  by  him,  in  the  Saxon'  character. 
He  has  then  found,  by  some  peculiar  fortune,  an  un- 
written language,  written  in  a  character  which  the 
natives  probably  never  behdd. 

I  have  yet  supposed  no  imposture  but  in  the  pub- 
lisher  ;  yet  I  am  far  from  certainty,  that  some  transla- 
tions have  not  been  lately  made,  that  may  now  be 
obtruded  as  parts  of  the  original  work.  Credulity 
on  one  part  is  -a  strong  temptation  to  deceit  on  l^e 
other,  especially  to  deceit  of  which  no  personal  injury 
is  the  consequence,  and  which  flatters  the  author 
with  his  own  ingenuity.  The  Scots  have  something 
to  plead  for  their  easy  reception  of  an  improbable 
fiction :  they  are  seduced  by  their  fondness  for  their 
supposed  ancestors.  A  Scotchman  must  be  a  very 
sturdy  moralist,  who  does  not  love  Scotland  better 
than  truth ;  he  will  always  love  it  better  than  en- 
quiry :  and  if  ^Isehood  flatters  his  vanity,  will 
not  be  very  diligent  to  detect  it.  Neither  ought  the 
English  to  be  much  influenced  by  Scotch  authority; 
for  of  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  whole  Erse 
nation,  the  Lowlsuders  are  at  least  as  ignorant  as 
ourselves.     To  be  ignorant  is  painfiil ;  but  it  is  dan- 
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gerous  to  quiet  our  unessiiiess  by  tbe  delusive  opiate 
of  hasty  persuitsion. 

But  this  is  the  age  in  which  those  who  could  not 
read,  have  been  supposed  to  write;  in  which  the 
giants  of  antiquated  romance  have  been  exhibited 
as  realities.  If  we  know  little  of  the  ancient  High- 
landers, let  us  not  fill  the  vacuity  with  Ossian.  If 
we  have  not  searched  the  Magellanick.  regions,  let  us 
however  forbear  to  people  them  with  Patagons. 

Having  waited  some  days  at  Armidet,  we  were 
flattered  at  last  with  a  wind  that  promised  to  convey 
us  to  Mull.  We  went  on  board  a  boat  that  was 
taking  in  kelp,  and  left  the  isle  of  Sky  behind  us. 
We  were  doomed  to  experience,  like  others,  the 
danger  of  trusting  to  the  wind,  which  blew  against 
us,  iu  a  short  time,  with  such  violence,  that  we^  being 
no  seasoned  sailors,  were  vrilling  to  call  it  a  tempest. 
I  was  seasick,  and  lay  down.  Mr.  Boswell  kept  the 
deck.  The  master  knew  not  well  whither  to  go ;  and 
our  difiBculties  might  perhaps  have  filled  a  very 
pathetick  page,  had  not  Mr.  Maclean  of  Col,  who, 
with  every  other  qualification  which  insular  life  re- 
quires, is  a  very  active  and  skilful  mariner,  piloted 
us  safe  into  his  own  harbour. 


In  the  morning  we  found  ourselves  under  the  isle 
of  Col,  where  we  landed ;  aud  passed  the  first  day 
and  night  vrith  captain  Maclean,  a  gentleman  who 
has  lived  some  time  in  tbe  East  Indies,  but  having 
dethroned  no  Nabob,  is  not  too  rich  to  settle  in  his 
own  country. 
'  Next  day  the  wind  was  fair,  and  we  might  have 
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had  an  easy  passage  to  MuU ;  but  having,  contrarily 
to  our  own  ititentiou,  landed  upon  a  new  island,  we 
would  not  leave  it  wholly  unexamined.  We  there- 
fore aufiered  the  vessel  to  depart  without  us,  and 
trusted  the  skies  tax  another  wind. 

Mr.  Maclean  of  ,Col,  having  a  very  numerous 
.  &mily,  has,  for  some  time  past,  resided  at  Aberdeen, 
that  he  may  superintend  their  .education,  and  leaves 
the  young  gentleman,  our  friend,  to  govern  his  domi- 
nions, with  the  full  power  of  a  Highland  chief.  By 
the  absence  of  the  laird's  family,  our  entertainment 
was  made  more  difficult,  because  the  house  was  in  a 
great  degree  disfumished ;  but  young  Col's  kindness 
and  activity  supplied  all  defects,  and  procured  us 
more  than  sufficient  accommodatiou. 

Here  I  first  mounted  a  little  Highland  steed ;  and 
if  there  had  beoi  many  spectators,  should  have  been 
somewhat  ashamed  of  my  figure  in  the  mardi.  The 
horses  of  the  islands,  as  of  other  barren  countries,  are 
very  low :  they  are  indeed  musculous  and  strong, 
beyond  what  their  size  gives  reason  for  expecting; 
but  a  bulky  man  upon  one  of  their  backs  makes  a 
very  disproportionate  appearance. 

From  the  habitation  of  captain  Maclean  we  went 
to  Grissipol,  but  called  by  the  way  on  Mr.  Hector 
Maclean,  the  minister  of  Col,  whom  we  found  in  a 
but,  that  is,  a  house  of  only  one  floor,  but  vrith  win- 
dows and  chimney,  and  not  inelegantly  furnished. 
Mr.  Maclean  has  the  reputation  of  great  learning : 
he  is  seventy-seven  years  old,  but  not  infirm,  with  a 
look  of  venerable  dignity  excelling  what  I  remember 
in  any  other  man. 

His  conversation  was  not  unsuitable  to  bis  i^pear 
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ance.  I  lost  some  of  his  good  will,  by  treating  a 
heretical  writer  with  more  regard  than,  in  his  (pi- 
nion, a  heretick  could  deserve.  I  honoured  his  ortb<>- 
doxy,  and  did  not  much  censure  his  asperity.  A  man 
who  has  settled  his  opinions,  does  not  love  to  have 
the  tranquillity  of  his  conviction  disturbed ;  and  at 
seventy-seven  it  ia  time  to  be  in  earnest. 

Mention  was  made  of  the  Krse  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  has  been  lately  published, 
and  of  which  the  learned  Mr.  Macqueen  of  Sky 
spoke  with  commendation ;  but  Mr.  Maclean  said, 
he  did  not  use  it,  because  he  could  make  the  text 
more  intelligible  to  his  auditors  by  an  extemporary 
version.  From  this  I  inferred,  that  the  langu^e  of 
-  the  translation  was  not  the  language  of  the  isle  of 
Col. 

He  has  no  publick  edifice  for  the  exercise  of  his 
ministry ;  and  can  offidate  to  no  greater  number 
than  a  room  can  contain ;  and  the  room  of  a  hut  is 
not  very  large.  This  is  all  the  opportunity  oY  wor- 
ship that'is  now  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands,  some  of  whom  must  travel  thither  perhaps 
ten  miles.  Two  chapels  were  erected  by  their  an- 
cestors, of  which  I  saw  the  skeletons,  which  now 
stand  faithful  witnesses  of  the  triumph  of  Refor- 
mation. 

The  want  of  churches  is  not  the  only  impediment 
to  piety ;  there  is  likewise  a  want  of  ministers.  A 
[mrisfa  often  contains  more  islands  than  one ;  and 
each  island  can  have  the  minister  only  in  its  own 
turn.  At  Raasay  they  had,  I  think,  a  right  to  ser- 
vice only  every  third  Sunday.  All  the  proviaon 
made  by  the  present  ecclesiastical  constitution,  for 
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the  inhabitants  of  about  a  hundred  square  milee,  is 
a  prayer  and  sermon  in  a  little  room,  oace  in  three 
weeks:  and  even  this  parsimonious  distribution  is  at 
the  mercy  of  the  weather  :  and  in  those  islands  where 
the  minister  does  not  reside,  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
how  many  weeks  or  months  may  pass  without  any 
publick  exercise  of  religion. 

GRISSIPOL    IN  COL. 

After  a  short'  conversation  with  Mr.  Maclean,  we 

went  on  to  Grissipol,  a  house  and  farm  tenanted  by 

Mr.  Macsweyn,  where  I  saw  more  of  the  ancient 

-  life  of  a  Highlander  than  I  had  yet  found.     Mrs. 

Macsweyn  could  speak  no  English,  and  had  never 

seen  any  other  places  than  the  islands  of  Sky,  Mull, 

and  Col :  but  she  was  hospitable  and  good-humoured, 

and  spread  her  table  with  sufficient  liberality.     We 

"  found  tea  here  as  in  every  other  place,  but  our  spoons 

were  of  horn. 

The  house  of  Grissipol  stands  by  a  brook  very 
dear  and  quick ;  which  is.  I  suppose,  one  of  the 
~  most  copious  streams  in  the  island.  This  place  was 
the  scene  of  an  action,  much  celebrated  in  the  tra- 
ditional history  of  Col,  but  which  probably  no  two 
relaters  will  tell  alike. 

Some  time,  in  the  obscure  ages,  Macneil  of  Barra 
married  the  lady  Maclean,  who  had  the  isle  of  Col 
for  her  jointure.  Whether  Macneil  detained  Col, 
when  the  widow  was  dead,  or  whether  she  Hved  so 
long  as  to  make  her  heirs  impatient,  is  perhaps  not 
now  known.  The  younger  son,  called  John  Gerves 
or  John  the  Giant,  a  man  of  great  strength,  who 
was  then  in  Ireland,  either  for  safety  or  for  educa- 
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tion,  dreamed  of  recovering  his  inheritance  ;  and 
getting  some  adventurers  together,  which  in  those 
unsettled  times  was  not  hard  to  do,  invaded  CoL 
He  was  driven  away,  but  was  not  discouraged,  and 
collecting  new  followers,  in  three  years  came  again 
with  fifty  men.  In  fats  way  he  stopped  at  Artorinish 
in  Morvem,  where  his  uncle  was  prisoner  to  Mac- 
leod,  and  was  then  with  his  enemies  in  a  tent  Mac- 
lean took  with  him  only  one  servant,  whom  be 
ordered  to  stay  at  the  outside :  and  where  he  should 
see  the  tent  pressed  outwards,  to  strike  with  his  dirk ; 
it  being  the  intention  of  Maclean,  as  any  man  pro- 
voked bim,  to  lay  hands  upon  bim,  and  push  bim 
back.  He  entered  the  tent  alone,  with  his  Lochaber 
axe  in  his  band,  and  struck  sucb  terrour  into  the  whole 
assembly,  that  they  dismissed  his  uncle. 

When  he  landed  at  Col,  he  saw  the  sentinel,  who 
kept  watch  towards  the  sea,  running  off  to  Grissipol, 
to  give  Macneil*  who  was  there  with  a  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  an  account  of  the  invasion.  He  told 
Mac^l,  one  of  his  followers,  that  if  be  intercepted 
that  dangerous  intelligence,  by  catching  the  courier, 
he  would  ^ve  bim  certain  lands  in  Mull.  Upon  this 
promise  Macgill  pursued  the  messenger,  and  either 
killed  or  stopped  him ;  and  bis  posterity,  till  very 
lately,  held  the  lands  in  Mull. 

The  alarm  being  thus  prevented,  be  came  unex- 
pectedly upon  Macneil.  Chiefs  were  in  those  days 
never  wholly  unprovided  for  an  enemy.  A  fight  en- 
sued, in  which  one  of  their  followers  is  said  to  have 
^veu  an  extraordinary  proof  of  activity,  by  bound- 
ing backwards  over  the  brook  of  Grissipol.  Mac- 
n»l  being  killed,  and  many  of  his  dan  destroyed. 
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Maclean  took  possession  of  the  island,  which  the 
Macneils  attempted  to  conquer  by  anothCT  invasion, 
but  were  defeated  and  repulsed. 

Maclean,  in  his  turn,  invaded  the  estate  of  (he 
Macneils,  took  the  castle  of  Brecacig,  and  con- 
quered the  isle  of  Barra,  which  he  held  for  seven 
years,  and  then  restored  it  to  the  heirs. 

CASTLE  OF   COL. 

From  Grissipol  Mr.  Maclean  conducted  us  to  his 
father's  seat;  a  neat  new  house  erected  near  the  old 
castle,  I  think,  by  the  last  proprietor.  Here  we  were 
allowed  to  take  our  station,  and  lived  very  comtno- 
diously  while  we  waited  for  moderate  weather  and  a 
fair  wind,  which  we  did  not  so  soon  obtain,  but  we 
had  time  to  get  some  information  of  the  present  state 
of  Col,  partly  by  enquiry,  and  partly  by  occasional 
excursions. 

Col  is  computed  to  be  thirteen  miles  in  length, 
and  three  in  breadth.  Both  the  ends  are  the  pro- 
perty of  the  duke  of  Argyle,  but  the  middle  be- 
longs to  Maclean,  who  is  called  Col,  as  the  only 
laird. 

Col  is  not  properly  rocky;  it  is  rather  one  con- 
tinued rock,  of  a  surface  much  diversified  with  pro- 
tuberances, and  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  earth, 
which  is  oi^n  broken,  and  discovers  the  stone. 
Such  a  soil  is  not  for  plants  that  strike  deep  roots ; 
and  perhaps  in  the  whole  island  nothing  has  ever  yet 
grown  to  the  height  of  a  table.  The  uncultivated 
parts  are  clothed  with  heath,  among  which  industry 
has  interspersed  spots  of  grass  and  com;  but  no  at- 
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tempt  has  been  made  to  raise  a  tree.  Young  Col, 
who  has  a  very  laudable  desire  of  improving  his  pa- 
trimony, purposes  some  time  to  plant  an  orchard; 
which,  if  it  be  sheltered  by  a  wa]].  may  perhaps  suc- 
ceed. He  has  introduced  the  culture  of  turnips,  of 
which  he  has  a  field,  where  the  whole  work  was  per- 
formed by  his  own  hand.  His  intention  is  to  pro- 
vide food  for  his  cattle  in  the  winter.  This  innova- 
tion was  considered  by  Mr.  Wtacsweyn  as  the  idle 
project  of  a  young  head,  heated  with  English  &ncies ; 
but  he  has  now  found  that  turnips  will  really 
grow,  aud  that  hOngry  sheep  and  cows  will  really 
eat  them. 

By  such  acquisitions  as  these,  the  Hebrides  may 
in  time  rise  above  their  annual  distress.  Wherever 
heath  will  grow,  there  is  reason  to  think  something 
better  may  draw  nourishment;  and  by  trying  the 
production  of  other  places,  plants  will  be  found  suit- 
able to  every  soil. 

Col  has  many  lochs,  some  of  which  have  trouts 
and  eels,  and  others  have  never  yet  been  stocked ; 
another  proof  of  the  negligence  of  the  islanders, 
who  might  take  fish  in  the  inland  waters  when  they 
cannot  go  to  sea. 

Their  quadrupeds  are  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and 
goats.  They  have  neither  deer,  hares,  nor  rabbits. 
They  have  no  vermin  except  rats,  which  have  been 
lately  brought  thither  by  sea*  as  to  other  places ;  and 
are  free  from  serpents,  frogs,  and  toads. 

The  harvest  in  Col,  and  in  Lewis,  is  ripe  sooner 
than  in  Sky,  and  the  winter  in  Col  is  never  cold, 
but  very  tempestuous.     I  know  not  that  I  ever  heard 
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the  wind  so  loud  in  any  other  pUce  ;  and  Mr.  Bos- 
well  obserred  that  its  noise  was  all  its  own,  for  there 
were  no  trees  to  increase  it. 

"Noise  is  not  the  worst  effect  of  the  tempests ;  for 
they  have  thrown  the  sand  firom  the  shore  over  a 
Cpnsiderable  part  of  the  land,  and  it  is  said  still  to 
encroach  and  destroy  more  and  more  pasture ;  but 
I  am  not  of  opinion,  that  by  any  surreys  ox  land- 
marks, its  limits  have  been  ever  fixed,  or  its  jxo- 
gression  ascertained.  If  one  man  has  confidence 
enough  to  say,  that  it  advances,  nobody  can  bring 
any  proof  to  support  him  in  denyiflg  it.  The  reason 
why  it  is  not  spread  to  a  greater  extent,  seems  to  be, 
that  the  wind  and  rain  come  almost  together,  and 
that  it  is  made  close  and  heavy  by  the  wet  before 
the  storms  can  put  it  in  motion.  So  thick  is  the 
bed,  and  bo  small  the  particles,  that  if  a  traveller 
should  be  caught  by  a  sudden  gust  in  dry  weather,  he 
would  find  it  very  difficult  to  escape  with  life. 

For  natural  curiosities,  I  was  shown  only  two  great 
masses  of  stone,  which  lie  loose  upon  the  ground ; 
one  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  the  other  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  bottom.  They  certainly  were  never 
put  into  their  prraent  places  by  human  strength  or 
skill ;  and  though  an  earthquake  might  have  broken 
off  the  lower  stone,  and  rolled  it  into  the  valley,  no 
account  can  be  given  of  the  other,  which  lies  on  the 
bill,  unless,  which  I  forgot  to  examine,  there  be  still 
near  it  some  higher  rock,  from  which  it  might  be 
torn.  All  nations  have  a  tradition,  that  their  earliest 
ancestors  were  giants,  and  these  stones  are  said  to 
have  been  thrown  up  and  down  by  a  giant  and  his 
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mistxeas.  There  are  so  many  more  important  things 
of  which  human  knowledge  can  give  no  account, 
that  it  may  be  forgiven  us,  if  we  speculate  no  longer 
on  two  stones  in  Col. 

This  island  is  very  populous.  About  oine-and-  ' 
twenty- years  ago,  the  fencihle  men  of  Col  were  reck-, 
oned  one  hundred  and  forty  ;  which  is  the  sixth  of 
eight  hundred  and  forty;  and  probably  some  con- 
trived to  be  left  out  of  the  list.  The  minister  told 
us,  that  a  few  years  ago  the  inhabitants  were  eight 
hundred,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  of  seventy. 
Round  numbers  are  seldom  exact.  But  in  this  case 
the  authority  is  good,  and  the  errour  likely  to  be 
little.  If  to  the  eight  hundred  be  added  what  the 
laws  of  computation  require,  they  will  be  increased  to 
.at  least  a  thousand ;  and  if  the  dimensions  of  the 
country  have  been  accurately  related,  every  mile 
miuiitiuns  more  than  twenty-five.  . 

This  proportion  of  habitation  is  greater  than,  the 
appearance  of  the  country  seems  'to  admit;  for 
wherever  the  eye  wanders,  it  sees  much  waste  and 
little  cultivation.  I  am  more  inclined  to  extend  the 
land,  of  which  no  measure  has  ever  l^en  taken,  -^thau 
to  diminish  the  people,  who  have  been  really  num> 
bered.  Let  it  be  supposed,  that  a  computed  mile 
contains  a  mile  and  a  half,  as  was  commonly  found 
true  in  the  mensuration  of  the  English  roads,  and 
we  shall  then  allot  nearly  twelve  to  a  mile,  which 
agrees  much  better  with  ocular  observation. 

Here,  as  in  Sky,  and  oth»  islands,  are  the  laird, 
the  tacksmen,  and  the  under-tenants. 

Mr.  Maclean,  the  laird,  has  very  extensive  posscs- 
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sioiis,  being  proprietor,  not  only  of  far  the  greater 
part  of  Col,  but  of  tbe  extensive  island  of  Rum,  and 
a  very  considerable  territory  in  Mull. 

Hum  is  one  of  the  larger  islands,  almost  square, 
and  therefore  of  great  capacity  in  proportion  to  its 
sides.  By  the  usual  method  of  estimating  computed 
extent,  it  may  contain  more  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  square  miles. 

It  originally  belonged  to  ClaoroDald,  and  was  pur< 
chased  by  Col ;  who,  in  some  dispute  about  the  bar- 
gain,  made  Clanronald  prisoner,  and  kept  him  nine 
months  in  confinement.  Its  owner  represents  it  as 
mountainous,  rugged,  and  barren.  In  the  hills 
there  are  red  deer.  The  horses  are  very  small,  but 
of  a  breed  eminent  for  beauty.  Col,  not  long  ago, 
bought  one  of  them  &om  a  tenant ;  who  told  bim 
that  as  he  was  of  a  shape  uncommonly  elegant,  be 
could  not  sell  him  but  at  a  high  price  ;  and  that 
whoever  had  bim  should  pay  a  guinea  and  a  half. 

There  are  said  to  be  in  Barra  a  race  of  horses  yet 
smaller,  of  which  the  highest  is  not  above  thirty-six 
inches. 

The  rent  of  Rum  is  not  great.  Mr.  Maclean  de- 
clared that  he  should  be  very  rich,  if  be  could  set  his 
land  at  two-pence  halfpenny  an  acre.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  fifty-eight  families,  who  continued  papists 
for  some  time  after  the  laird  became  a  protestant 
Their  adherence  to  their  old  religion  was  strength- 
ened by  tbe  countenance  of  the  laird's  sister,  a  zealous 
Romanist,  till  one  Sunday  as  they  were  going  to  mass 
under  the  conduct  of  their  patroness,  Maclean  met 
them  on  the  way,  gave  one  of  them  a  blow  on  the 
head  with  a  yellow  stick,  I  suppose  a  cane,  for  which 
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the  Erse  had  no  name,  and  drove  them  to  the  kijk, 
from  which  they  have  never  siace  departed-  Since 
the  use  of  this  method  of  conversion,  the  inhabitants 
of  Egg  and  Canna,  who  continue  papists,  call  the 
protestantism  of  Rum,  the  rel^on  of  the  Yellow 
Stick. 

The  only  popish  islands  are  TSiigg  and  Canna.  Egg 
is  tlie  principal  island  of  a  parish,  in  which,  though  he 
has  no  congregation,  the  protestant  minister  resides. 
I  have  heard  of  nothing  curious  in  it,  but  the  cave 
in  which  a  former  generation  of  the  inlanders  were 
smothered  by  Macleod 

If  we  had  travelled  with  more  leisure,  it  had  not 
been  fit  to  have  neglected  the  popish  islands.  Po- 
pery is  &rourable  to  ceremouy ;  and  among  igno- 
rant nations  ceremony  is  the  only  preservative  of 
tradition.  Since  protestantism  was  extended  to  the 
savage  parts  of  Scotland,  it  has  perhaps  been  one  of 
the  chief  labours  of  the  miuisters  to  abolish  stated 
observances,  because  they  contiuued  the  remem- 
brance of  the  former  religion.  We  therefore,  who 
came  to  hear  old  traditions,  and  see  antiquated  man- 
ners, should  probably  have  found  them  amongst  the 
papists. 

Canna,  the  other  popish  island,  belongs  to  Clan- 
Tonald.  It  is  said  not  to  comprise  more  than  twelve 
miles  of  land,  and  yet  maintains  as  many  inhalntants 
as  Rum. 

We  were  at  Col  under  the  protection  of  the  young 
laird,  without  any  of  the  distresses  which  Mr.  Pen- 
nant^ in  a  fit  of  simple  credulity,  seems  to  think 
almost  worthy  of  an  el^y  by  Ossian.  Wherever  we 
roved,  we  were  pleased  to  see  the  reverence  with 
2  c  3 
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which  his  subjects  r^arded  him.  He  did  not  endea- 
vour to  dazzle  them  by  any  magnificence  of  dress : 
his  only  distinction  was  a  feather  in  his  bonnet ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  appeared,  they  forsook  their  work  and 
clustered  about  him :  he  took  them  by  the  hand, 
and  they  seemed  mutually  delighted.  He  has  the 
proper  disposition  of  a  chieftain,  and  seems  desirous 
to  continue  the  customs  of  his  house.  The  bagpiper 
played  regularly,  when  dinner  was  served,  whose 
person  and  dress  made  a  good  appearance;  and  he 
brought  no  disgrace  upon  the  family  of  Rankin, 
which  has  long  supplied  the  lairds  of  Col  with  here- 
ditary musick. 

The  tacksmen  of  Col  seem  to  live  with  less  dignity 
and  convenience  than  those  of  Sky ;  where  they  had 
good  bouses,  and  tables  not  only  plentiful,  but  deli- 
cate. In  Col  only  two  houses  pay  the  window  tax ; 
for  only  two  have  six  windows,  which,  I  suppose,  are 
the  laird's  and  Mr.  Macsweyn's. 

The  rents  have,  till  within  seven  years,  been  paid 
in  kind,  but  the  tenants  finding  that  cattle  and  com 
varied  in '  their  price,  desb^  for  the  future  to  give 
their  landlord  money ;  which,  not  having  yet  arrived 
at  the  philosophy  of  commerce,  they  consider  aa  being 
.every  year  of  the  same  value. 

We  were  told  of  a  particular  mode  of  under- 
'tenura  The  tacksman  admits  some  of  his  inferiour 
-neighbours  to  the  cultivation  of  his  grounds,  on  con- 
fiition  that,  performing  all  the  work,  and  giving  a 
third  part  of  the  seed,  they  shall  keep  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cows,  sheep,  and  goats,  and  reap  a  third  part 
of  the  harvest.  Thus  by  less  than  the  tillage  of  two 
acres  they  pay  tlie  rent  of  one. 
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There  are  tenants  below  the  rank  of  tacksmen,  that 
have  got  smaller  teuants  under  them;  for  in  every 
place,  where  money  is  not  the  general  equivalent, 
there  must  be  some  whose  labour  is  immediately  paid 
by  daily  food. 

A  country  that  has  no  money,  is  by  no  means  con- 
venient for  beggars,'  both  because  such  countries  are 
commonly  poor,  and  because  charity  requires  some 
trouble  and  some  thought  A  penny  is  easily  given 
upon  the  first  impulse  of  compassion,  or  impatience 
of  importunity ;  but  few  will  deliberately  search  their 
cupboards  or  their  granaries  to  find  out  something  to 
^ve.  A  penny  is  likewise  easily  spent;  but  victuals, 
if  tbey  are  unprepared,  require  house-room,  and 
fire,  and  utensils,  which  the  beggar  kuows  not  where 
to  ^nd. 

Yet  beggars  there  sometimes  are,  who  wander 
from  island  to  island.  We  had  in  our  passage  te 
Mull,  the  company  of  a  woman  and  ber  child,  who 
had  exhausted  the  charity  of  Col.  The  arrival  of  a 
be^;ar  on  an  island  is  accounted  a  sinistrous  event. 
£very  body  considers  that  he  shall  have  the  less  for 
what  he  gives  away.  Their  alms,  I  believe,,  is  gene- 
rally oatmeal. 

Near  to  Col  is  another  island  called  'JHr^e-,.  emi- 
nent for  its  fertility.  Though  it  has  but  half  the 
extent  of  Rum,  it  is  so  well  peopled,  that  there  have 
appeared,  not '  long  ago,  nine  hundred  and  fourteen 
at  a  funeral.  The  plenty  of  this  island  enticed  beg- 
gars to  it,  who  seemed  so  burthensome  to  the  inhabit  ' 
tants,  that  a  formal  compact  was  drawn  up,  by  which 
they  obliged  themselves  to  grant  no  more  relief  to 
casual  wanderers,  because  they  had  among  them  an 
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indigent  woman  of  high  birth,  whom  they  consi'.lered 
as  entitled  t»  all  that  they  could  spare.  I  have  read 
the  stipulation,  which  was  indited  with  juridical 
formality,  but  was  never  made  valid  by  regular  sub- 
scription. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  Col  have  nothing  to  give,  it 
is  not  that  they  are  oppressed  by  their  landlord :  their 
leases  seem  to  be  very  profitable.  One  farmer,  who 
pays  only  seven  pounds  a-year,  has  maintained  seven 
daughters  and  three  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest  is  edu- 
cated at  Aberdeen  for  the  mioistry ;  and  now,  at  every 
vacation,  opens  a  school  in  Col. 

Life  is  here,  in  some  respects,  improved  beyond 
the  condition  of  some  other  islands.  In  Sky  what  is 
wanted  can'  only  be  bought,  as  the  arrival  of  some 
wandering  pedlar  may  afford  an  opportunity ;  but  in 
Col  there  is  a  standing  shop,  and  in  Mull  there  are 
two.  A  shop  in  the  islands,  as  in  other  places  of 
little  frequentation,  is  a  repoatory  of  every  thing  re- 
quisite for  common  use.  Mr.  Boswell's  journal  was 
filled,  and  he  bought  some  paper  in  Col.  To  a  man 
that  ranges  the  streets  of  London,  where  he  is 
tempted  to  contrive  wants  for  the  pleasure  of  supply- 
ing them,  a  shop  afibrds  no  image  worthy  of  atten- 
tion ;  but  in  an  island  it  turns  the  balance  of  exist- 
ence between  good  and  evil.  To  live  in  perpetual 
want  of  little  things,  is  a  state  not  indeed  of  torture,, 
but  of  constant  vexation.  I  have  in  Sky  had-  some 
difficulty  to  find  ink  for  a  letter ;  and  if  a  woman 
breaks  her  needle,  the  work  is  at  a  stop. 

As  it  is,  the  islanders  are  obliged  to  content  them- 
selves with  succedaneous  means  for  many  common 
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purposes.  I  have  seen  the  chief  man  of  a  very  wide 
district  riding  vrith  a  baiter  for  a  bridle,  and  govern- 
ing his  hobby  with  a  woodeo  curb. 

The  people  of  Col,  however,  do  not  want  dex- 
terity to  supply  some  of  their  necessities.  Several 
arts  which  make  trades,  and  demand  appreuticeships 
in  great  cities,  are  here  the  practices  of  daily  oeco- 
nomy  In  every  house  candles  are  made,  both 
moulded  and  dipped.  Their  wicks  are  small  shreds 
of  linen  cloth.  They  alt  know  how  to  extract  from 
the. cuddy  oil  for  their  lamps.  They  all  tan  skins, 
and  make  bn^ues. 

As  we  travelled  through  Sky,  we  saw  many  cot- 
tages, but  they  very  frequently  stood  suigle  on  the 
Daked  ground.  In  Col,  where  the  bills  opened  a 
place  convenient  for  habitatiou,  we  found  a  petty 
village,  of  which  every  but  had  a  little  garden  ad- 
joining ;  thus  they  made  an  appearance  of  social 
commerce  uid  mutual  offices,  and  of  some  attention 
to  convenience  and  future  supply.  There  is  not  in 
the  Western  Islands  any  collectiou  of  buildings  that 
can  make  pretensions  to  be  called  a  town,  except  in 
the  isle  of  Lewis,  which  I  have  not  seen. 

If  Lewis  is  distinguished  by  a  town.  Col  has  also 
something  peculiar.  The  young  laird  has  attempted 
Tvhat  no  islander  perbdps  ever  thought  on.  He  has 
begun  a  road  capable  of  a  wheel-carriage.  He  has 
carried  it  about  a  mile,  and  will  continue  it  by  annual 
elongation  from  his  house  to  the  harbour. 

Of  taxes  here  is  no  reason  for  complaining :  -they 
are  paid  by  a  very  easy  composition.  The  malt- tax 
for  Col  is  twenty  shillings.    Whisky  is  voy  plentiful ; 
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there  are  several  Btills  in  the  island,  and  more  is  made 
than  the  inhabitanta  consume. 

The  great  business  of  insular  policy  is  now  to 
keep  the  people  in  their  own  country.  As  the  world 
has  been  let  in  upon  them,  they  have  heard  of  hap- 
pier climates  and  less  arbitrary  goTemment ;  and  if 
they  are  disgusted,  have  emisBaries  among  them  ready 
to  offer  them  land  and  houses,  as  a  reward  for  de- 
serting their  chief  and  clan.  Many  have  departed 
both  from  the  miun  of  Scotland,  and  from  the  islands : 
and  all  that  go  may  be  con»dered  as  subjects  lost  to 
the  British  crown ;  for  a  nation  scattered  in  the 
boundless  re^ons  of  America  resembles  rays  diverg- 
ing from  a  focus.  All  the  rays  remain,  but  the  heat 
is  gone.  Their  power  conMsted  in  their  concentra- 
lion :  when  they  are  dispersed,  they  have  no  effect. 

It  may  be  thought  that  tbey  are  happier  by  the 
change ;  but  they  are  not  happy  as  a  nation,  for  they 
are  a  nation  no  longer.  As  they  contribute  not  to 
the  prosperity  of  any  community,  they  must  want 
that  security,  that  dignity,  that  happiness,  whatev^ 
it  be,  which  a  prosperous  community  throws  bade 
upon  individuals. 

The  inhabitants  of  Col  have  not  yet  learned  to  be 
weary  of  their  heath  and  rocks,  but  attend  their 
agriculture  and  their  dairies,  without  listening  to 
American  seducements. 

There  are  some  however  who  think  that  this  emi- 
gration has  raised  terrour  disproportionate  to  its  real 
evil ;  and  that  it  is  only  a  new  mode  of  doing  what 
was  always  done.  The  Highlands,  they  say,  never 
maintained  their  natural  inhabitants :  but  the  people, 
when  they  found  themselves  too  numerous,  instead 
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of  extending  cultivation,  provided  for  themselves  by 
a  more  compendious  method,  and  sought  hetter  for> 
tune  in  other  countries.  They  did  not  indeed  go 
away  in  collective  bodies,  but  withdrew  invisibly,  a 
few  at  a  time ;  but  the  whole  number  of  fugitives 
was  not  less,  and  the  difierence  between  other  times 
and  this,  is  only  the  same  as  between  evaporation 
and  effusion. 

This  is  plausible,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  true. 
Those  who  went  before,  if  they  were  not  sensibly 
missed,  as  the  argument  supposes,  must  have  gone 
either  in  less  number,  or  in  a  manner  leas  detrimen- 
tal, than  at  present ;  because  formerly  there  was  no 
complaint.  Those  who  then  lefl  the  country  were 
generally  the  idle  dependants  on  overburdened 
famihes,  or  men  who  had  no  property ;  and  there- 
fore carried  away  only  themselves.  In  the  present 
eagerness  of  emigration,  families,  and  almost  com- 
munities, go  away  together.  Those  wbo  were  con- 
sidered as  prosperous  and  wealthy,  sell  their  stock 
and  carry  away  the  money.  Once  none  went  away 
but  the  useless  and  poor ;  in  some  parts  there  is  now 
reason  to  fear,  that  none  will  stay  but  those  who  are 
too  poor  to  remove  themselves,  and  too  useless  to  be 
removed  at  the  cost  of  others. 

Of  antiquity  there  is  not  more  knowledge  in  Col 
than  in  other  places ;  but  every  where  something 
may  be,  gleaned. 

How  ladies  were  portioned,  when  there  was  no 
money,  it  would  be  difficult  for  an  Snglishman  to 
guess.  In  1649,  Maclean  of  Dronart  in  Mull 
married  his  sister  Fingala  to  Maclean  of  Col,  with  a 
hundred  and  eighty  kinc ;  and  stipulated,  that  if  she 
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became  a  widow,  ber  jointure  ghould  be  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty.  I  suppose  some  proportionate  tract 
of  land  was  appropriated  to  their  pasturage. 

The  disposition  to  pompous  and  expensive  funerals, 
which  has  at  one  time  or  other  prevailed  in  most 
.parts  of  the  civilized  world,  is  not  yet  suppressed  in 
the  islands,  though  some  of  the  anient  solemnities 
are  worn  away,  and  singers  are  no  longer  hired  to 
attend  the  procession.  Nineteen  years  ago,  at  the 
burial  of  the  laird  of  Col,  were  killed  thirty  cows, 
and  about  fifty  sheep.  The  number  of  the  cows  is 
positively  told,  and  we  must  suppose  other  victuals  in 
like  proportion. 

Mr.  Maclean  informed  us  of  asi  old  game,  of 
which  he  did  not  tell  the  original,  but  which  may  per- 
haps be  used  in  other  plac^,  where  the  reason  of  it 
is  not  yet  forgot  At  New-year's  eve,  in  the  hall  or 
castle  of  the  laird,  where,  at  festal  seasons,  there 
may  be  supposed  a  very  numerous  company,  one 
man  dresses  himself  in  a  cow's  hide,  upon  which 
other  men  beat  with  sticks.  He  runs  with  all  this 
noise  round  the  bouse,  which  all  the  company  quits 
in  a  counterfeited  fright ;  the  door  is  then  shut.  At 
New-year's  eve  there  is  no  great  pleasure  to  be  had 
out  of  doors  in  the  Hebrides.  They  are  sure  soon 
to  recover  from  their  terrour  enough  to  solicit  for 
re-admission ;  which,  for  the  honour  of  poetry,  is  not 
to  be  obtained  but  by  repeating  a  verse,  with  which 
those  that  are  knowing  and  provident  take  care  to  be 
furnished. 

Very  near  the  house  of  Maclean  stands  the  castle 
of  Col,  which  was  the  mansion  of  the  laird,  till  the 
house  was  built.     It  is  built  upon  a  rock>  as  Mr. 
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Boswell  remarked,  that  it  might  not  be  mined.  It 
is  very  strong,  and  having  been  not  long  uninhabited, 
is  yet  in  repair.  On  the  wall  was,  not  long  ago,  a 
stone  with  an  inscription,  importing,  that  if  any 
man  of  the  clan  of  Maclonich  shall  appear  before 
this  castle,  though  ho  come  at  midnight,  with  a  man's 
head  in  his  hand,  he  shall  there  find  safety  and  pro- 
tection i^atnst  all  hut  the  king. 

This  is  an  old  Highland  treaty,  made  upon  a  very 
memorable  occasion.  Maclean,  the  son  of  John 
Gerves,  who  recovered  Col,  and  conquered  Barra, 
had  obtained,  it  is  said,  from  James- the  Second,  a 
grant  of  the  lands  of  Lochiel,  forfeited,  I  suppose,  by 
some  o£Pence  against  the  state. 

Forfeited  estates  were  not  in  those  days  quietly 
resigned ;  Maclean,  therefore,  went  with  an  armed 
force  to  seize  his  new  possessdons.  and,  I  know  not 
for  what  reason,  took  his  wife  with  him.  The  Ca- 
merons  rose  in  defence  of  their  chief,  and  a  battle 
was  fought  at  the  head  of  Loch  Ness,  near  the  place 
where  Fort  Augustus  now  stands,  in  which  Lochiel 
obtained  the  victory,  and  Maclean,  with  his  fol- 
lowers, was  defeated  and  destroyed. 

The  lady  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors, 
and  being  found  pregnant,  was  placed  in  the  custody 
of  Maclonich,  one  of  a  tribe  or  family  branched  from 
Cameron,  with  orders,  if  she  brought  a  boy,  to  de- 
stroy him,  if  a  girl,  to  spare  her. 

Madonich's  wife,  who  was  with  child  likewise, 
had  a  girl  about  the  same  time  at  which  lady  Mac- 
lean  brought  a  boy ;  and  Maclonich,  with  more  ge- 
nerosity to  his  captive,  than  fidelity  to  his  trust,  con- 
trived that  the  children  should  be  changed. 
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JMacleau  being  thus  preserved  from  deati),  in  time 
recovered  bis  original  patrimony  ;  and  in  gratitude 
to  bis  friend,  made  his  castle  a  place  of  refuge  to  any 
of  the  clan  that  should  think  himself  in  danger;  and 
as  a  proof  of  reciprocal  confidence,  Maclean  took 
upon  himself  and  his  posterity  the  care  of  educating 
the  heir  of  Maclonich. 

This  story,  like  all  other  traditions  of  the  High- 
lands, is  variously  related  ;  but  though  some  circum- 
stances are  uncertain,  the  principal  fact  is  true. 
Maclean  undoubtedly  owed  his  preservation  to 
Maclonich;  for  the  treaty  between  the  two  families 
has  been  strictly  observed :  it  did  not  dnk  into  dis- 
use and  oblivion,  but  continued  in  its  fiill  force 
while  the  chieftains  retained  their  power.  I  have  read 
a  demand  of  protection,  made  not  more  than  thirty- 
seven  years  ago,  for  one  of  the  Maclonichs,  named 
Ewcn  Cameron,  who  had  been  accessory  to  the 
death  of  Macmartin,  and  had  been  banished  by 
Lochiel,  his  lord,  for  a  certain  term ;  at  the  expi- 
ration of  which  he  returned  married  from  France ; 
but  the  Macmartins,  not  satisfied  with  the  punish- 
ment, when  he  attempted  to  settle,  still  threatened 
him  with  vengeance.  He  therefore  asked,  and  ob- 
tained, shelter  in  the  isle  of  Col. 

The  power  of  protection  subsists  no  longer  ;  but 
what  the  law  permits  is  yet  continued,  and  Maclean 
of  Col  now  educates  the  heir  of  Maclonich. 

There  still  remains  in  the  islands,  though  it  is  pass- 
ing fast  away,  the  custom  of  fosterage.  A  laird,  a 
man  of  wealth  and  eminence,  sends  his  child,  cither 
male  or  female,  to  a  tacksman,  or  tenant,  to  be  fos- 
tered.   It  is  not  always  his  own  tenant,  but  some 
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distant  friend,  that  obtains  this  honour ;  for  an 
honour  such  a  trust  is  very  reasonably  thought.  The 
terms  of  fosterage  seem  to  vary  in  dififerent  islands.  In 
Mull,  the  father  sends  with  his  child  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cows,  to  which  the  same  number  is  added  by 
the  fosterer.  The  father  appropriates  a  proportion- 
able extent  of  ground,  without  rent,  for  their  pas- 
turage. If  every  cow  brings  a  calf,  half  belongs  to 
the  fosterer,  and  half  to  the  child ;  but  if  there  be 
only  one  calf  between  two  cows,  it  is  the  child's, 
and  when  the  child  returns  to  the  parents.  It  is  ac- 
companied by  all  the  cows  given,  both  by  the  father 
and  by  the  fosterer,  with  half  of  the  increase  of  the 
stock  by  propagation.  These  beasts  are  considered 
as  a  portion,  and  called  Macalive  cattle,  of  which 
the  father  has  the  produce,  but  is  supposed  not  to 
have  the  fiill  property,  but  to  owe  the  same  number 
to  the  child,  as  a  portion  to  the  daughter,  or  a  stock 
for  the  son. 

Children  continue  with  the  fosterer  perhaps  six 
years,  and  cannot,  where  this  is  the  practice,  be  con- 
sidered as  burdensome.  The  fosterer,  if  he  gives  four 
cows,  receives  likewise  four,  and  has,  while  the  child 
continues  with  him,  grass  for  eight  without  rent,  with 
half  the  calves,  and  all  the  milk,  for  which  he  pays 
only  four  cows  when  he  dismisses  his  dalt,  for  that 
is  the  name  for  a  fostered  child. 

Fosterage  is,  I  believe,  sometimes  performed  upon 
more  liberal  terms.  Our  friend,  the  young  laird  of 
Col,  was  fostered  by  Macsweyn  of  Grissipol.  Mac- 
sweyn  then  lived  a  tenant  to  Sir  James  Macdonald 
in  the  isle  of  Sky  ;  and  therefore  Col,  whether  he 
sent  him  cattle  or  not,  could  grant  him   no  land. 
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The  dalt,  however,  at  his  return,  brought  back  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Macalive  cattle,  and  of  the 
friendship  so  formed  there  have  beeo  good  effects; 
When  Macdonald  raised  his  rents,  Macsweyn  was, 
like  other  tenants,  discontented,  and,  resigning  his 
farm,  removed  from  Sky  to  Col,  and  was  established 
at  Grissipol. 

These  observations  we  made  by  favour  of  the  con- 
trary wind  that  drove  us  to  Col,  an  island  not  often 
visited  ;  for  there  is  not  much  to  amuse  curiosity,  or 
-to  attract  avarice. 

The  ground  has  been  hitherto,  I  believe,  used 
chiefly  for  pasturage.  In  a  district,  such  as  the  eye 
can  command,  there  ts  a  general  herdsman,  who 
knows  all  the  cattle  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  whose 
station  is  upon  a  hill  from  which  he  surveys  the  lower 
grounds ;  and  if  one  man's  cattle  invade  another's 
grass,  drives  them  back  to  their  own  borders.  But 
other  means  of  profit  begin  to  be  found;  kelp  is 
gathered  and  burnt,  and  sloops  are  loaded  with  the 
concreted  ashes.  Cultivation  is  likely  to  be  im- 
proved by  the  skill  and  encouragement  of  the  present 
heir,  and  the  inhabitants  of  those  obscure  valleys  will 
partake  of  the  general  progress  of  life. 

The  rents  of  the  parts  which  belong  to  the  duke 
of  Argyle,  have  beeu  raised  from  fifty-five  to  one 
hundred  and  five  pounds,  whether  from  the  land  or 
the  sea  I  cannot  tell.  The  bounties  of  the  sea  have 
lately  been  so  great,  that  a  farm  in  Southuist  has  risen 
in  ten  years  from  a  rent  of  thirty  pounds  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty. 

He  who  Uves  in  Col,  and  finds  himself  condemned 
to  solitary  meals,   and  incommunicable  reflection, 
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will  find  the  usefulness  of  that  middle  order  of  tacks- 
men, whicb  some  who  applaud  their  own  wisdom  are 
wishing  to  destroy.  Without  intelligence,  man  is  not 
social,  he  is  only  gregarious ;  and  little  intelligence 
will  there  be,  where  all  are  constrained  to  daily 
labour,  and  every  mind  must  wait  upon  the  hand. 

After  having  listened  for  some  days  to  the  tempest, 
and  wandered  about  the  island  till  our  curiosity  was 
satisfied,  we  began  to  think  about  our  departure.  To 
leave  Col  in  October  was  not  very  easy.  We  however 
found  a  sloop  which  lay  on  the  coast  to  carry  kelp; 
and  for  a  price  which  we  thought  levied  upon  our 
necessities,  the  master  agreed  to  carry  us  to  Mull, 
whence  we  might  readily  pass  back  to  Scotland. 


As  we  were  to  catch  the  first  favourable'  breath,- 
we  spent  the  night  not  very  elegantly  nor  pleasantly 
in  the  vessel,  and  were  lauded  next  day  at  Tabor 
Morar,  a  port  in  Mull,  which  appears  to  an  unex< 
perienced  eye  formed  for  the  security  of  ships ;  for 
its  mouth  is  closed  by  a  small  island,  which  admits 
them  through  narrow  channels  into  a  bason  suffici- 
ently capacious.  They  are  indeed  safe  from  the  sea, 
but  there  is  a  hollow  between  the  mountains,  through 
which  the  wind  issues  from  the  land  with  very  mis- 
chievous violence. 

There  was  no  danger  while  we  were  there,  and  we 
found  several  other  vessels  at  anchor;  so  that  the 
port  had  a  very  commercial  appearance. 

The  young  laird  of  Col,  who  had  determined  not 
to  let  us  lose  his  company,  while  there  was  any  diffi- 
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culty  remaining,  came  over  with  us.  His  influence 
soon  appeared ;  for  he  procured  us  horses,  and  con- 
ducted us  to  the  house  of  doctor  Maclean,  where  we 
found  very  kind  entertainment  and  very  pleasing  con- 
versation. Miss  Maclean,  who  was  bom,  and  had 
been  bred  at  Glasgow,  having  removed  with  her 
father  to  Mull,  added  to  other  qualifications,  a  great 
knowledge  of  the  Erse  language,  which  she  had  not 
learned  in  her  childhood,  but  gained  by  study,  and 
was  the  only  interpreter  of  Erse  poetry  that  I  could 
ever  find. 

The  isle  of  Mull  is  perhaps  in  extent  the  third  of 
the  Hebrides.  It  is  not  broken  by  waters,  nor  shot 
into  promontories,  but  is  a  solid  and  compact  mass, 
of  breadth  nearly  equal  to  its  length.  Of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  larger  islands,  there  is  no  knowledge 
approaching  to  exactness.  I  am  willing  to  estimate 
it  as  containing  about  three  hundred  square  miles. 

Mull  had  suffered  like  Sky  by  the  black  winter  of 
seventy-one,  in  which,  contrary  to  all  experience,  a 
continued  frost  detained  the  snow  eight  weeks  upon 
the  ground.  Against  a  calamity  never  known,  no 
provision  had  been  made,  and  the  people  could  only 
pine  in  helpless  misery.  One  tenant  was  mentioned, 
whose  cattle  perished  to  the  value  of  three  hundred 
pounds ;  a  loss  which  probably  more  than  the  life  of 
man  is  necessary  to  repair.  In  countries  like  these, 
the  descriptions  of  famine  become  intelligible. 
Where  by  vigorous  and  artful  cultivation  of  a  soil 
naturally  iertile,  there  is  commonly  a  superfluous 
growth  both  of  grain  and  grass ;  where  the  fields  are 
crowded  with  cattle ;  and  where  every  hand  is  able 
to  attract  wealth  from  a  distance,  by  making  some- 
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thing  that  promotes  ease,  or  gratifies  vanity,  a  dear 
year  produces  only  a  comparntive  want,  which  is 
rather  seen  than  felt,  and  which  terminates  com- 
monly in  no  worse  effect,  than  that  of  condemning 
the  lower  orders  of  the  community  to  sacrifice  a  little 
luxury  to  convenience,  or  at  most  a  little  convenience 
to  necessity. 

But  where  the  climate  is  unkind  and  the  ground 
penurious,  so  that  the  most  fruitful  years  produce 
only  enough  to  maintain  themselves ;  where  life  un> 
improved,  and  unadorned,  £ides  into  something 
little  more  than  naked  existence,  and  every  one  is 
bijisy  for  himself,  without  any  arts  by  which  the 
pleasure  of  others  may  be  increased  ;  if  to  the  daily 
burden  of  distress  any  additional  weight  be  added, 
nothing  remains  but  to  despair  and  die.  In  Mull  the 
disappointment  of  a  harvest,  or  a  murrain  among  the 
cattle,  cuts  off  the  regular  provision ;  and  they  who 
have  no  manufactures  can  purchase  no  part  of  the 
supei^uities  of  other  countries.  The  consequence 
of  a  bad  season  is  here  not  scarcity,  but  emptiness ; 
and  they  whose  plenty  was  barely  a  supply  of  natural 
and  present  need,  when  that  slender  st^  fails,  must 
perish  with  hunger. 

All  travel  has  its  advantages.  If  the  passenger 
visits  better  countries,  he  may  learn  to'improve  his 
own,  and  if  fortune  carries  him  to  worse,  he  may 
learn  to  enjoy  it. 

Mr.  Boswell's  curiosity  strongly  impelled  him  to 
survey  lona,  or  Icolmkill,  which  was  to  the  early 
ages  the  great  school  of  theology,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  place  of  sepulture  for  the  ancient 
kings.     I,  though  less  eager,  did  not  oppose  him. 

vol..   XII.  2  D 
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That  we  might  perform  this  expedition,  it  was 
necessary  to  traverse  a  gicat  part  of  Mull.  We 
passed  a  day  at  Dr.  Maclean's,  and  eould  have  been 
well  contented  to  stay  longer.  But  Col  provided  us 
horses,  and  we  pursued  our  journey.  This  was  a 
day  of  inconvenience,  for  the  country  is  very  rough, 
and  my  horse  was  but  little.  We  travelled  many 
hours  through  a  tract,  black  and  barren,  in  which, 
however,  there  were  the  reliques  of  humanity ;  for 
we  found  a  ruined  chapel  in  our  way. 

It  is  natural,  in  traversing  this  gloom  of  desola- 
tion, to  enquire,  whether  something  may  not  be  done 
to  give  nature  a  more  cheerful  face ;  and  whether 
those  hills  and  moors  that  afford  heath,  cannot,  with 
a  little  care  and  labour,  bear  something  better?  The 
first  tboiight  that  occurs  is  to  cover  them  with  trees, 
for  that  in  many  of  these  naked  regions  trees  will 
grow,  is  evident,  because  stnmps  and  roots  are  yet 
remaining;  and  the  speculatist  hastily  proceeds  to 
censure  that  negligence  and  laziness  that  has  omitted 
for  so  long  a  time  so  easy  an  improvement. 

To  drop  seeds  into  the  ground,  and  attend  then 
growth,  requires  little  labour  and  no  skill.  He  who 
remembers  that  all  the  woods,  by  which  the  wants  of 
man  have  been  supplied  from  the  Dehige  till  now, 
were  self-sown,  will  not  easily  be  persuaded  to  think 
all  the  art  and  preparation  necessary,  which  the 
geoi^ck  writers  prescribe  to  planters.  Trees  cer- 
tainly have  covered  the  earth  with  very  little  culture. 
They  wave  their  tops  among  the  rocks  of  Norway, 
and  ^might  thrive  as  well  in  the  Highlands  and 
Hebrides. 

But  there  is  a  frightftil  interval  between  the  seed 
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»nd  timber.  He  that  calculates  the  growth  of  trees, 
has  the  unwelcome  remembrance  of  the  shortness  of 
life  driven  hard  upon  him.  He  knows  that  he  is 
doing  what  will  never  benefit  himself ;  and  when  he 
xejoices  to  see  the  stem  rise,  is  disposed  to  repine 
that  another  shall  cut  it  down. 

Plantation  is  naturally  the  employment  of  a  mind 
unburdened  with  care,  and  vacant  to  futurity,  satu- 
rated with  present  good,  and  at  leisure  to  derive 
gratification  from  the  prospect  of  posterity.  He 
that  pines  with  hunger,  is  in  little  care  how  others 
shall  be  fed.  The  poor  man  is  seldom  studious  to 
make  his  grandson  rich.  It  may  be  soon  ^scovered, 
why  in  a  place,  which  hardly  supplies  the  cravings  of 
necessity,  there  has  been  little  attention  to  the 
delights  of  fancy,  and  why  distant  convenience  is 
unregarded,  where  the  thoughts  are  turned  with  in- 
'  cessant  soliutude  upon  every  posdbility  of  immediate 
advantage. 

Neither  is  it  quite  so  easy  to  raise  large  woods 
as  may  be  conceived.  Trees  intended  to  produce 
timber  must  be  sown  where  they  are  to  grow ;  and 
ground  sown  with  trees  inust  be  kept  useless  for  a 
long  time,  inclosed  at  an  expence  from  which  many 
will  be  discouraged  by  the  remoteness  of  the  profit, 
and  watched  with  that  attention,  which,  in  places 
where  it  is  most  needed,  will  neither  be  given  nor 
bought.  That  it  cannot  be  plowed  is  evident :  and 
if  cattle  be  suffered  to  graze  upon  it,  they  will  devour 
the  plants  as  fast  as  they  rise.  Even  in  coarser 
countries,  where  herds  and  fiocks  are  not  fed,  not 
only  the  deer  and  the  wild  goats  will  browse  upon 
them,  but  the  hare  and  rabbit  will  nibble  tliem.  It 
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is  therefore  reasonable  to  believe,  what  I  do  not 
remember  any  naturalist  to  have  remarked,  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  world  was  very  thinly 
inhabited  by  beasts,  as  well  as  med,  and  that  the 
woods  had  leisure  to  rise  hi^  before  animals  had 
bred  numbers  sufficient  to  intercept  them. 

Sir  James  Macdonald,  in  part  of  the  wastes  of  his 
territory,  set  or  sowed  trees,  to  the  number,  as  I 
have  been  told,  of  several  millions,  expecting,  doubt* 
less,  that  they  would  grow  up  into  future  navies  and 
(nties ;  but  for  want  of  inclosure,  and  of  that  care 
which  is  always  necessary,  and  will  hardly  ever  be 
taken,  all  his' cost  and  labour  have  been  lost,  and  the 
ground  is  likely  to  continue  an  useless  heath. 

Having  not  any  experience  of  a  joiuney  in  MuU, 
we  had  no  doubt  of  reaching  the  sea  by  daylight, 
and  therefore  had  not  left  Dr.  Maclean's  very  early. 
We  travelled  diligently  enough,  but  found  the  coun- 
try, for  road  there  was  none,  very  difficult  to  pass. 
We  were  always  stru^ling  with  some  obstruction  or 
other,  and  our  vexation  was  not  balanced  by  any 
gratification  of  the  eye  or  mind.  We  were  now 
long  enough  acquainted  vrith  hills  and  heath  to  have 
lost  the  emotion  that  they  cmce  raised,  wheUier  plea- 
sing or  painful,  and  had  our  mind  employed  only  on 
our  own  fatigtw.  We  were  however  sure,  under 
Col's  protection,  of  escaping  all  real  evils.  There 
was  no  house  in  Mull  to  which  he  could  not  intro-  . 
duce  us.  He  had  intended  to  lodge  us,  for  that 
night,  vrith  a  gentleman  that  lived  upon  the  coast, 
but  discovered  on  the  way,  that  he  then  lay  in  bed 
without  hope  of  life. 

AVe  resolved  not  to  embarrass  a  family,  in  a  time 
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of  80  much  aonow,  if  any  other  e}q>ecltent  could  be 
found ;  and  u  the  island  of  Ulva  was  over>ag^nst 
u^  it  was  determined  that  we  should  pass  the  strait^ 
sad  have  recourse  to  the  laird,  who,  like  the  otiiet 
gentlemen  oC  the  islands,  was  known  to  Col.  We 
expected  to  find  a  ferry-boat,  but  when  at  last  we 
came  to  the  water,  the  boat  was  gone. 

We  were  now  again  at  a  stop.  It  was  the  six- 
teenth of  October,  a  time  when  it  is  not  convenient 
to  sleep  in  the  Hebrides  without  a  cover,  and  there 
was  no  house  within  our  reach,  but  that  which  w? 
had  already  dedined. 


While  we  stood  deliberating,  we  were  happily 
es^ed  from  an  Irish  ship,  that  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
strait.  The  master  saw  that  we  wanted  a  passage, 
and  with  great  civility  sent  us  his  boat,  which 
quit^y  conveyed  us  to  Ulva,  where  we  were  very 
liberally  entertained  by  Mr.  Macquarry. 
■  To  Ulva  we  came  in  the  dark,  and  left  it  before 
Boon  the  next  day.  A  very  exact  description  there- 
fore will  not  be  expected.  We  were  toW,  that  it  is 
an  island  (^  no  great  extent,  rough  and  barren,  in- 
hibited by  the  Macquarrys ;  a  clan  not  powerful 
aor  numerous,  but  of  antiquity,  which  most  other 
iftmilies  are  content  to  reverence.  The  name  is 
supposed  to  be'  a  depravation  of  some  other ;  for 
the  Erse  language  does  not  afford  it  any  etymo- 
logy. Macquarry  is  proprietor  both  of  Ulva  and 
some  adjacent  i^ands,  among  which  is  Stafia,  so 
lately  raised  to  renown  by  Mr.  Banks. 

When  the  islanders  were  reproached  with  their 
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ignorance,  or  insensibility  of  the  wonders  of  Stai&^ 
they  had  not  mnch  to  reply.  They  had  itideed  con- 
sidered it  little,  because  they  had  always  seen  it ; 
and  none  but  philosophers,  nor  they  always,  are 
struck  with  wonder,  otherwise  than  by  Qovelty.  How 
would  it  surprise  an  unenlightened  ploughman,  to 
hear  a  company  of  sober  men,  enquiring  by  what 
power  the  hand  tosses  a  stone,  or  why  the  stone, 
wheu  it  is  tossed,  falls  to  the  grouud ! 

Of  the  ancestors  of  Macquarry,  who  thus  lie  hid 
in  his  unfrequented  island,  I  have  found  memorials 
in  all  places  where  they  could  be  expected. 

Enquiriag  after  the  reliques  of  former  manners, 
1  found  that  in  Ulva,  and,  I  think,  no  where  else,  is 
continued  the  payment  of  the  mercheta  mulierum  ; 
a  fine  in  old  times  due  to  the  laird  at  the  marriage 
of  a  virgin.  The  original  of  this  claim,  as  ol  our 
tenure  of  borough  English,  is  varioudy  delivered. 
It  is  pleasant  to  find  ancient  customs  in  old  families. 
This  payment,  like  others,  was,  for  want  of  money, 
made  anciently  in  the  produce  of  the  land.  Mac- 
quarry  was  used  to  demand  a  sheep,  for  which  he 
now  takes  a  crown,  by  that. inattention  to  the  uncer- 
tain proportion  between  the  value  and  the  denomi- 
nation of  moiiey,  which  has  brought  much  disorder 
into  £urope.  A  sheep  has  always  the  same  powei 
of  supplying  human  wants,  but  a  crown  will  .bring  at 
one  time  more,  at  another  less. 

Ulva  was  not  neglected  by  the  piety  of  ancient 
times ;  it  1)as  still  to  show  what  was  once  a  church. 
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INCH   KENNETH. 


In  the  moraing  we  went  again  into'tbe  boat,  aod 
were  landed  on  Xnch  Kenneth,  an  island  about  a 
mile  long,  and  perhaps  half  a  mile  broad,  remark- 
able for  pleasantness  and  fertility.  It  is  verdant  and 
grassy,  and  fit  both  for  pasture  and  tillage ;  but  it 
has  no  trees.  Its  only  inhabitants  were  Sir  Allan 
Maclean  and  two  young  ladies,  his  daughters,  with 
their  servants. 

Homance  does  not  oflen  exhibit  a  scene  that  strikes 
the  imagination  more  than  this  little  desert  in  these 
depths  of  western  obscurity,  occupied  not  by  a  gross 
herdsman,  or  amphibious  fisherman,  but  by  a  gentle- 
man and  two  ladies,  of  high  birth,  polished  manners, 
and  elegant  conversation,  who,  in  a  habitation  raised 
not  very  far  above  the  ground,  but  furnished  with  un- 
expected neatness  and  convenience,  practised  all  the 
kindness  of  hospitality,  and  refinement  of  courtesy. 

Sir  Allan  is  the  chieftain  of  the  great  clan  of 
Maclean,  which  is  said  to  claim  the  second  place 
among-  the  Highland  families,  yielding  only  to  Mac- 
donald.  Though  by  the  misconduct  of  his  ancestors, 
most  of  the  extensive  territory,  which  would  have 
descended'  to  him,  has  been  alienated,  he  still  retains 
much  of  the  dignity  and  authority  of  his  birth. 
When  soldiers  wpre  lately  wanting  for  the  American 
war,  application  was  made  to  Sir  Allan,  and  be  nor ' 
minated  a  hundred  men  for  the  service,  who  obeyed 
the  summons,  and  bore  arms  under  his  oommand. 
-.  *.He  had  then,  for  some  time,  resided  with  the 
y(>,ung  ladies  in  faich  Kenneth,  where  he  lives  not 
only  .with  ■  plenty,  but   with   elegance,  having  con- 
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veyed  to  his  cottage  a  collection  of  boolcs,  and  what 
else  is  necessary  to  make  his  houn  pleasant 

When  we  landed,  we  were  met  by  Sir  Allan  and 
the  ladies,  accompanied  by  Miss  Macquarry,  who 
had  passed  some  time  with  them,  and  now  retuined 
to  Ulva  with  her  father. 

We  all  walked  together  to  the  mansion,  where  we 
found  one  cottage  for'  Sir  Allan,  and,  I  think,  two 
more  for  the  domesticks  and  the  offices.  We  en- 
tered, and  wanted  little  that  palaces  afford.  Our 
room  was  neatly  floored,  and  well  lighted ;  and  our 
dinner,  which  was  dressed  in  one  of  the  other  hut^ 
was  plentiful  and  delicate. 

In  the  afternoon  Sir  Allan  reminded  us,  that  the 
day  waa  Sunday,  which  he  never  sufiered  to  pass 
without  some  religious  distinction,  and  invited  us 
to  partake  in  his  acts  of  domestick  worship ;  which 
I  hope  neither  Mr.  Boswell  nor  myself  will  be  sus- 
peeted  of  a  disposition  to  refuse.  The  elder  of  the 
ladies  read  the  Etiglish  service. 

Iiich  Kenneth  was  once  a  seminary  of  ecdesias- 
ticks,  subordinate,  I  suppose,  to  Icolmkill.  Sir 
Allan  had  a  mind  to  trace  the  foundations  of  the 
college,  but  neither  I  nor  Mr.  Boswell,  who  bends  a 
keener  eye  on  vacancy,  were  able  to  perceiVe  them. 

Our  attention,  however,  was  sufficiently  engaged 
by  a  venerable  chapel,  which  stands  yet  entire,  ex- 
cept that  the  roof  is  gone.  It  is  about  sixty  feet  in 
length  and  thirty  in  breadth.  On  one  side  of  the 
altar  is  a  bas-relief  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  by  it 
lies  a  little,  bell ;  which,  though  cracked,  and  without 
a  clapper,  has  remained  there  for  ages  guarded 
only  by  th«  venerableness  of  the  place.     The  ground 
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ronnd  the  chspel  ia  corered  with  gnve-RtoneB  of 
chiefs  and  ladies;  and  still  continues  to  be  a  plaoe 
of  sepulture. 

Inch  Kenneth  is  a  proper  prelude  to  Icolmkill. 
It  was  not  without  some  mournfUl  emotion  that  We 
contemplated  the  ruins  of  TeligiouB  'struotui%s,  and 
the  monuments  of  the  dead. 

On  the  next  day  we  took  a  more  distinct  Vitiw  of 
tiie  place,  and  went  with  the  boat  to  see  oysten  io 
the  bed,  out  of  which  the  boatmen  forced  tip  as 
many  as  were  wanted.  Bveh  Inch  Kenneth  hiu  a 
subordinate  island,  named  'Saudiland,  I  suppose  in 
contempt,  where  we  landed,  and  found  a  rock,  with  a 
sur&ce  of  perhaps  four  acres,  a{  which  one  is  naked 
stone,  another  spread  with  sand  and  shells,  some  of 
which  I  picked  up  for  their  glossy  beauty,  and  two 
covered  with  a  little  earth  and  grass,  on  whii^  Sir 
Allan  has  a  few  sheep.  I  doubt  not  but  when 'there 
was  a  collie  at  Inch  Kenneth,  there  vftia  a  hermit- 
age upon  Saiidiland. 

Having  wandered  over  those  extensive  plains,  we 
committed  ourselves  agun  to  the  winds  and  'watens : 
and  after  a  voyage  of  about  ten  minutes,  in  which 
we  met  with  nothing  very  observable,  wen(  again 
safe  upon  dry  ground. 

We  told  -Sir  Allan  our  desire  of  visiting  Icolmkill, 
and  entreated  bim  to  give  us  his  protection,  and  his 
company.  He  thought  proper  to  hesitate  &  little ; 
but  the  ladies  hinted,  that  as  they  knew  he  would 
not  finally  refuse,  he  would  do  better  if  be  preserved 
the  grace  of  ready  compliance.  He  took  their  ad- 
vice, and  promised  to  carry  us  on  the  morrow  in  his 
boat 
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We  passed  the  remainiDg  part  of  the  day  in  such  ~ 
amusements  as  were  in  our  power.  Sir  Allan  re- 
lated the  American  campaign,  and  at  evening  one  of 
the  ladies  played  on  her  harpsichord,  while  Col  and 
Mr.  Boswell  danced  a  Scottish  reel  with  the  other. 

We  could  have  heen  easily  persuaded  to  a  longer 
stay  upon  Inch  Kenneth,  but  life  will  not  be  all 
passed  in  delight.  The  session  at  Edinburgh  was 
approaching,  from  which  Mr.  Boswell  could  not  be 
absent 

Id  the  morning  our  boat  was  ready ;  it  was  high 
and  strong.  Sir  Allan  victualled  it  for  the  day,  and 
provided  able  rowers.  We  now  parted  from  the 
young  lurd  of  Col,  who  had  treated  us  with  so  much 
kindness,  and  concluded  his  favours  by  consigning  us 
to  Sir  Allan.  Here  we  had  the  last  embrace  of  this 
amiable  man,  who,  while  these  pages  were  preparing 
to  attest  his  virtues,  perished  in  tlie  passage  between 
Ulva  and  Inch  Kenneth. 

Sir  Allan,  to  whom  the  whole  region  was  well 
known,  told  us  of  a  very  remarkable  cave,  to  which 
he  would  show  us  the  way.  We  had  been  disap- 
pointed already  by  one  cave,  and  were  not  much  ele- 
vated by  the  expectation  of  another. 

It  was  yet  better  to  see  it,  and  we  stopped  at  some 
rocks  OIL  the  coast  of  Mull.  The  mouth  is  fortified 
by  vast  fi:agments  of  stone,  over  which  we  made  our 
way,  neither  very  nimbly,  nor  very  securely.  The 
place,  however,  well  repaid  our  trouble.  The  bot- 
tom, as  far  as  the  flood  riishes  iu,  was  encumbered 
with  large  pebbles,  but  as  we  advanced  was  spread 
over  with  smooth  sand.  The  breadth  is  about  forty- 
five  feet ;  the  roof  rises  in  an  arch,  almost  regular,  to 
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a  height  which  we  could  not  measure ;  but  I  think 
it  about  thirty  feet. 

This  part  of  our  curiosity  was  nearly  frustrated ; 
for  though  we  went  to  see  a  cave,  and  knew  that 
caves  are  dark,  we  forgot  to  carry  tapers,  and  did 
not  tliscover  our  omission  till  we  were  awakened  by 
our  wants.  Sir  Allan  then  sent  one  of  the  boatmen 
into  the  omntry,  who  soon  returned  with  one  little 
candle.  We  were  thus  enabled  to  go  forward,  but 
could  not  venture  &r.  Having  passed  inward  from 
the  sea  to  a  great  depth,  we  found  on  the  right  hand 
a  narrow  passage,  perhaps  not  more  than  six  feet 
wide,  obstructed  by  great  stones,,  over  which  we 
climbed,  and  came  into  a  second  cave  in  breadth 
twenty-five  feet.  The  air  in  this  apartment  was 
very  warm,  but  not  oppressive,  nor  loadeil  with 
vapours.  Our  light  showed  no  tokens  of  a  feculent 
or  corrupted  atmosphere.  Here  was  a  square  stone, 
called,  as  we  are  told,  Fingal's  table. 

If  we  bad  been  provided  with  torches,  we  should 
have  proceeded  in  our  search,  though,  we  had  already 
gone  as  far  as  any  former  adventurer,  except  some 
who  are  reported  never  to  have  returned;  and 
measuring  our  way  back,  we  found  it  more  than 
a  hundred  and  sixty  yards,  the /eleventh  part  of  a 
mile. 

.  Our  measures  were  not  critically  exact,  having 
been  made  with  a  walking  pole,  such  as  it  is  conve- 
nient to  carry  in  these  rocky  countries,  of  which  1 
guessed  the  length  by  standing  against  it.  In  this 
there  could  be  no  great  errour,  nor  do  I  much  doubt 
but  the  Highlander,  whom  we  employed,  reported 
the  number  right.     More  nicety,  however,  is  better. 
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and  DO  man  should  travel  unprovided  with  iiiBtru- 
meots  for  taking  heights  and  distances. 
'  There  is  yet  another  cause  of  etrour  not  always 
eanly  surmouBted,  though  more  dangerous  to  the 
veracity  of  itinerary  oarratiTes,  than  im|>erfect  men. 
surstion.  An  observer  deeply  impressed  by  any 
remarkable  spectacle,  does  not  suppose,  that  tbe 
b'aces  will  soon  vanish  from  his  mind,  and  having 
commonly  no  great  convenience  for  writing,  defers 
the  description  to  a  time  of  more  leisure  and  better 
accommodation. 

He  who  has  not  made  the  experiment,  or  who  it 
not  accustomed  to  require  ligorous  accuracy  iirom 
himself,  will  scarcely  bdieve  how  much  a  few  hours 
take  from  certainty  of  knowledge,  and  distinctness  4^ 
imagery ;  how  tbe  succession  of  objects  will  be  broken, 
how  separate  parts  will  be  confused,  and  how  many 
.  particular  features  and  discriminations  will  be  com- 
.  pressed  and  conglobated  into  one  gross  And  general 
idea. 

To*this  dilatory  notation  must  be  imputed  the 
Mserelptions-of  travellers,  where  thens  is  no  imagi- 
nable '  motive  to  deceive.  They  trusted  to  memoiy 
what  cannot  be  trusted/  safely  but  to  the  ey^  and 
told  by  guess  what  a  few  hours  before  they  had  known 
with  certainty.  Thus  it  was  that  Wheeler  and  Sfxm 
described  with  irreconcileable  contrariety  things 
which  they  surveyed  together,  ai^  which  both  un- 
doubtedly de«gned  to  show  as  they  saw  them. 

When  we  had  satisfied  01^  curiosity  in  theoave,  so 
far  as  our  penury  of  li^t^permitted  us,  wc  clambered 
^ain  to  our  boats,  and  proceeded  along  the  coast  of 
Mull  to  a  headland,  called  Atun,   remarkable  for 
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tJie  columnar  form  of  the  rocks,  which  rise  in  a 
series  of  pilasters,  with  a  degree  of  le^larity,  which 
Sir  Allan  thinks  not  less  worthy  of  canMity,  than 
the  shore  of  Staffi^ 

Not  long  after  we  came  to  another  range  of  hlack 
rocks,  which  had  the  appearance  (^  hroken  pilasters, 
set  one  behind  another  to  a  great  d^th.  This  place 
was  chosen  by  Sir  Allan  for  our  dinner.  WewCTe 
easily  accommodated  with  seats,  for  the  stones  were 
of  all  heights,  and  refreshed  ourselres  and  our  boat- 
men, who  could  have  no  other  rest  till  we  were  at 
Icolmkill. 

The  evening  was  now  approaching,  and  we  were 
yet  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  end  of  our  ex- 
pedition. We  could  therefore  stop  no  more  to  make 
remarks  in  the  way,  but  set  forward  with  some  d^ree 
of  eagerness.  The  day  soon  failed  ub,  and  the  moon 
presented  a  very  solemn  and  pleasing  scene.  The  sky 
was  clear,  so  that  the  eye  commanded  a  wide  circle : 
the  sea  was  neither  still  nor  turbulent;  the  wind 
neither  silent  nor  loud.  We  were  never  fer  from 
one  coast  or  another,  on  which,  if  the  weather  had 
become  violent,  we  could  have  found  shelter,  and 
therefore  contemplated  at  ease  the  region  through 
which  we  glided  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  night,  and 
saw  now  a  rock  and  now  an  island  grovr  gradually 
■  conspicuous  and  gradually  obscure.  I  committed, 
the  fault  which  I  have  just  been  censuring,  iu  neglect- 
ing, as  we  passed,  to  note  the  series  of  this  pladd 
navigation. 

We  were  voy  near  an  island,  called  Nun's  Island, 
perhaps  from  an  ancient  convent.  Here  is  said  to 
have  been   dug  the   stone  which  was  used  iu  the 
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buildings  of  Icolnikill.  Whether  it  is  now  inha- 
bited we  could  not  stay  to  enquire. 

At  last  we  came  to  IcoImkiU,  but  found  no  con- 
venience for  knding.  Our  boat  could  not  be  forced 
very  near  the  dry  ground,  and  our  Highlanders  car- 
ried us  over  the  water. 

We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island, 
which  was  once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  re- 
gions, whence  savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians  de- 
rived the  benefits  of  knowledge,  and  the  blessings 
of  religion.  To  abstract  the  mind  from  all  local 
emotion  would  be  impossible,  if  it  were  endea- 
voured, and  would  be  foolish,  if  it  were  possible. 
Whatever  withdraws  us  firom  the  power  of  our 
senses;  whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the 
future  predominate  over  the  present,  advances  us  in 
the  dignity  of  thinking  beings.  Far  from  me  and 
from  my  triends  be  such  fri^d  philosophy,  as  may 
conduct  us  indifferent  and  unmoved  over  any  ground 
which  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  vir- 
tue. That  man  is  little  to  be  envied,  whose  patri- 
otism would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Mara- 
thon, or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among 
the  ruins  of  lona. 

We  came  too  late  to  visit  monuments ;  some  care 
was  necessary  for  ourselves.  Whatever  was  in  the 
island.  Sir  Allan  could  demand,  for  the  inhabitants 
were  Macleans;  but  having  little,  they  could  not 
give  us  much.  He  went  to  the  headman  of  the 
island,  whom  fame,  but  fame  delights  in  amplifying, 
represents  as  worth  no  less  than  fifty  pounds.  He 
was  perhaps  proud  enough  of  his  guests,  but  ill  pre- 
pared for  our  entertainment";  however,  lie  soon  pro- 
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duced  more  provision  than  men  not  luxurious  re- 
quire. Our  lodging  was  next  to  be  provided.  We 
found  a  bam  well  stocked  with  hay,  and  made  our 
beds  as  soft  as  we  could. 

In  the  morning  we  rose  and  surveyed  the  place. 
The  churches  of  the  two  convents  are  both  standing, 
though  unroofed.  They  were  built  of  unhewn 
stone,  but  solid,  and  not  inelegant.  I  brought  away 
rude  measures  of  the  buildings,  such  as  I  cannot 
much  trust  myself,  inaccurately  taken,  and  ob- 
scurely noted.  Mr.  Pennant's  delineations,  which 
are  doubtless  exact,  have  made  my  unskilful  descrip- 
tion less  necessary. 

The  episcopal  church  consists  of  two  parts,  sepa- 
rated by  the  belfry,  and  built  at  different  times.  The 
°  riginal  church  had,  like  others,  the  altar  at  one  end, 
and  tower  at  the  other ;  but  as  it  grew  too  small, 
another  building  of  equal  dimension  was  added,  and 
the  tower  then  was  necessarily  in  the  middle. 

That  these  edifices  are  of  different  ^es  seems 
evident.  The  arch  of  the  first  church  is  Roman, 
being  part  of  a  circle  ;  that  of  the  additional  build- 
ing is  pointed,  and  therefore  Gothick  or  Saracenical ; 
the  tower  is  firm,  and  wants  only  to  be  floored  and 
covered. 

Of  the  chambers  or  cells  belonging  to  the  monks, 
there  are  some  walls  remaining,  but  nothing  ap- 
proaching to  a  complete  apartment. 
■  The  bottom  o(  the  church  is  so  encumbered  with 
mud  and  rubbish,  that  we  could  make  no  discoveries 
of  curious  inscriptions,  and  what  there  are  have  been 
already  published.  The  place  is  said  to  be  known 
where  the  black  stones  lie  concealed,  on  which  t;:e 
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old  Highland  cfaieft,  when  they  made  contracts  and 
alliances,  used  to  take  the  oath,  which  was  considered 
as  more  sacred  than  any  other  obligatioo,  and  which 
conld  not  be  violated  withottt  the  blackest  infamy. 
In  those  days  of  violence  and  rapine,  it  was  of  great 
importance  to  impress  upon  savage  minds  the  sanctity 
of  an  oath,  by  some  particular  and  extraordinary 
circumstances.  They  would  not  have  recourse  to  the 
black  stones,  upon  small  or  common  occasions,  and 
when  they  had  estaUished  their  faith  by  this  tre> 
mendous  sanction,  inconstancy  and  treachery  were  no 
longer  feared. 

The  chapel  of  the  nunnery  is  now  used  by  the 
inhabitants  as  a  kind  of  general  cowhouse,  and  the 
bottom  is  consequently  too  mity  for  examination. 
Some  of  the  stones  which  covered  the  later  abbesses 
have  inscriptions,  which  might  yet  be  read,  if  the 
chapel  were  cleansed.  The  roof  of  this,  as  of  all 
the  other  buildings,  is  totally  destroyed,  not  only 
because  timbor  quickly  decays  when  it  is  neglected, 
but  because  in  an  island  utterly  destitute  of  wood,  it 
was  wanted  for  ose,  tod  was  consequently  the  first 
plunder  of  needy  rapacity. 

The  chancel  of  the  puna'  chapel  is  covered  with 
an  arch  of  stone,  to  which  time  has  done  no  injury ; 
and  a  small  apartment  communicating  with  the  choir, 
on  the  north  side,  like  the  chapter-house  in  cathe- 
drals, roofed  with  stone  in  the  same  manner,  is  like- 
wise entire.  _  > 

In  one  of  the  churches  was  a  marble  altar,  which 
the  superstition  of  the  inhabitants  has  destroyed. 
Their  opinion  was,  that  a  fragment  of  this  stone  was 
a  defence  against  shipwrecks,  fire,  and  miacarri^es; 
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In  one  corner  of  the  church  the  basin  for  holy  water 
is  yet  unbroken. 

The  cemetery  of  the  nunnery  was,  till  very  lately, 
regarded  with  such  reverence,  that  only  women  were 
buried  in  it.  These  reliques  of  veneration  always 
produce  some  mournful  pleasure.  I  could  have  for- 
given a  great  injury  more  easily  than  the  violation  of 
this  ima^nary  sanctity. 

South  of  the  chapel  stand  the  walls  of  a  large  room, 
which  was  probably  the  hall>  or  refectory  of  the 
nunnery.  This  apartment  is  capable  of  repair.  Of 
the  rest  of  the  convent  there  are  only  fragments. 

Besides  the  two  principal  churches,  there  are,  I 
think,  five  chapels  yet  standing,  and  three  more  re- 
membered. There  are  also  crosses,  of  which  two  bear 
the  names  of  St.  John  and  St.  Matthew. 

A  large  space  of  ground  about  these  consecrated 
edifices  is  covered  with  grave-stones,  few  of  which 
have  any  inscription.  He  that  surveys  it,  attended 
by  an  insular  antiquary,  may  be  told  where  the  kings 
of  many  nations  are  buried,  and  if  he  loves  to  sooth 
his  imagination  with  the  thoughts  that  naturally  rise 
in  places  where  the  great  and  the  powerful  lie  min- 
gled with  the  dust,  let  him  listen  in  submissive  u- 
lence ;  for  if  he  asks  any  questions,  his  delight  is  at 
an  end, 

lona  has  long  enjoyed,  without  any  very  credible 
attestation,  the  honour  of  being  reputed  the  cemetery 
of  the  'Scottish  Jtings.  It  is  not  unlikely,  that,  when 
the  opinion  of  local  sanctity  was  prevalent,  the  chief- 
tuns  of  the  isles,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  Nor- 
wegian or  Irish  princes,  were  reported  Vk  this  vene- 
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Table  indosure.  But  by  whom  the  subterraneous 
vaults  are  peopled  is  now  utterly  unknown.  The 
graves  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  un- 
doubtedly contain  the  rcmams  of  men,  who  did  not 
expect  to  be  so  soon  forgotten. 

Not  far  from  this  awfiil  ground  may  be  traced  the 
gsrd^  of  the  monastery :  the  fishponds  are  yet  dis- 
cemible,  and  the  aqueduct  which  supplied  them  is 
still  in  use. 

There  remains  a  broken  building,  which  is  called 
the  Bishop's  House,  I  know  not  by  what  authority. 
It  was  once  the  rendence  of  some  man  above  the 
common  rank,  for  it  has  two  stories  and  a  chimney. 
We  were  shown  a  chimney  at  the  other  end,  which 
was  only  a  niche,  without  perforation ;  but  so  much 
does  antiquarian  credulity,  or  patriotick  vanity  pre- 
vail, that  it  was  not  much  more  safe  to  trust  the  eye 
of  our  instructor  than  the  memory. 

There  is  in  the  island  one  house  more,  and  only 
one,  that  has  a  chimney ;  we  entered  it,  and  found  it 
neither  wanting  repair  nor  inhabitants ;  but  to  the 
farmers,  who  now  possess  it,  the  chimney  is  of  do 
great  value  ;  for  their  fire  vta&  made  on  the  floor,  in 
^e  middle  of  the  room,  and  notwithstanding  the 
dignity  of  their  mannon,  they  n^dced,  like  their 
neighbours,  in  the  comforts  of  smoke. 

It  is  observed,  that  ecderaastical  coU^s  sie  always 
in  the  most  pleasant  and  fruitful  places.  While  the 
world  allowed  the  monks  their  clunce,  it  is  surdy  no 
dishonour  that  they  diose  well.  This  island  is  re- 
markably fruitful.  The  village  near  the  churches  is 
said  to  contain  seventy  fiunilies,  which,  at  five  in  a 
&mily,  is  more  than  a  hundred  inhabitants  to  a  mile. 
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There  are  perhaps  other  villages ;  yet  both  com  and 
cattle  are  annually  exported. 

But  the  fruitfulness  of  lona  is  now  its  whole 
prosperity.  The  inhabitants  are  remarkably  gross, 
and  remarkably  neglected:  I  know  not  if  they  are 
visited  by  any  minister.  The  island,  which  was  once 
the  metropolis  of  learning  and  piety,  has  now  no 
school  for  education,  nor  temple  for  worship,  only 
two  inhabitants  that  can  speak  English,  and  not  one 
that  can  write  or  read. 

The  people  are  of  the  dan  of  Maclean;  and 
though  Sir  Allan  had  not  been  in  the  place  for 
many  years,  he  was  received  with  all  the  reverence 
due  to  their  chieftain.  One  of  them  being  sharply 
reprehended  by  him,  for  not  sending  him  some  rum,  ' 
declared  after  his  departure,  in  Mr.  Boswell's  pre- 
sence, that  he  had  no  design  of  disappointing  him, 
"  for  (said  he)  I  would  cut  my  bones  for  him ;  and 
if  he  had  sent  his  dc^  for  it,  he  should  have  had  it.** 

When  we  were  to  depart,  our  boat  was  left  by 
the  ebb  at  a  great  distance  from  the  water,  but  no 
sooner  did  we  wish  it  afloat,  than  the  islanders  ga- 
thered round  it,  and,  by  the  union  of  many  bands, 
pushed  it  down  the  beach;  every  man  who  could 
contribute  bis  help  seemed  to  think  himself  happy 
in  the  oppcfftunity  of  being,  for  a  moment,  useful 
to  his  chief 

We  now  left  those  illustrious  ruins,  by  which  Mr. 
Boswell  was  much  affected,  nor  would  I  willingly 
be  thought  to  have  looked  upon  them  without  some 
emotion.  Perhaps,  in  the  revolutions  of  the  world, 
lona  may  be  sometime  again  the  instructress  of  the 
western  regions. . 
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I^wSs  no  long  Voyage  to  Mull,  where,  under  .Sir 
Allan's  protection,  we  landed  in  the  eTenmg,'.3Iid 
were  entertained  for  the  night  by  Mr.  Maclean,  a 
minister  that  lives  upon  the  coast,  whose  elegance 
of  .conversation,  and  strength  of  judgment,  would 
i^ake  him  conspicuous  in  places  of  greater  celebrity. 
Next  day  we  dined  with  Dr.  Maclean,  another  phy- 
sician, and  then  travelled  on  to  the  house  of  a  very 
powerful  laird,  Maclean  of  Lochbuy;  for  in'  this 
country  every  man's  name  is  Maclean. 

Where  races  are  thus  numerous,  and  tlius  com- 
bined, none  but  the  chief  of  a  clan  is  addressed  by 
his  name.  The  laird  of  Dunvegan  is  called  Madeod. 
but  other  gentlemen  of  the  same  family  are  deno- 
minated by  the  places  where  they  reside,  as  Raasay 
or  Talisker.  The  distinction  of  the  meaner  people 
is  made  by  their  christian  names.  In  consequence 
of  this  practice,  the  late  laird  of  Macfarlane,  an 
eminent  genealc^at,  considered  himself  as  disre- 
spectfully treated,  if  the  comjnon  addition  was  ap- 
plied to  him.  Mr.  Macfarlane,  said  he,  may  with 
equal  propriety  be  said  to  many ;  but  I,  and  I  only, 
am  Macfarlane. 

Our  afternoon  journey  was  through  a  country  of 
such  gloomy  desolation,  that  Mr.  Eoswell  thought 
no  part  of  the  Highlands  equally  terrifick,  yet  we 
came  without  any  difficulty,  at  evening,  to  liochbuy, 
where  we  found  a  true  Highland  laird,  rough  and 
haughty,  and  tenacious  of  his  dignity:  who,  hear^r'' 
ing  my  name,  enquired  whether  I  was  bi  tlie  John- 
stons of  Glencoe,  or  of  Ardnamiirchan  ?. 

Lochbuy  has,  like  the  other  insular  chieftains, 
quitted  the  castle  that  sheltered  his  ancestors,  and 
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lires-  near  it,  in  a  mansion  not  very  spadous  or 
splendid.  I  have  seen  no  houses  in  the  islands  much 
to  be  envied  for  convenience  or  magnificence,  yet 
they  bear  testimony  to  the  progress  of  arts  and 
civility,  as  they  show  that  rapine  and  surprise  are  no' 
longer  dreaded,  and  are  much  more  commodious 
than  the  aocient  fortresses. 

The  castles  of  the  Hebridesj  many  of  which  aie 
standing,  and  many  ruined,  were  always  built  lipou 
points  of  land,  ou  the  margin  of  the  sea.  For  the 
choice  of  this  situation  there  must  have  been  some 
general  reason,  which  the  change  of  manners  has 
left  in  obscurity.  They  were  of  no  use  in  the  days 
of  piracy,  as  defences  of  the  coast;  for  it  was 
equally  accessible  in  other  places.  Had  they  been 
sea-marks  or  light-houses,  they  would  have  been  of 
more  use  to  the  invader  than  the  natives,  who  could 
want  no  such  directions  on  thdr  own  waters :  for  a 
watch-tower,  a  cottage  on  a  hill  would  have  been 
better,  as  it  would  have  commanded  a  wider  view. 

If  they  be  considered  merely  as  places  of  retreat, 
the  situation  seems  not  well  ch(»en ;  for  the  laird  of 
an  island  is  safest  from  foreign  enemies  in  the  cen- 
tre: on  the  coast  he  might  be  more  suddenly  sur- 
prised than  in  the  inland  parts ;  and  the  invaders, 
if  their  enterprise  miscarried,  might  more  easily  re- 
treat. Some  convenience,  however,  whatever  it  was, 
.  their  position  on  the  shore  afforded ;  for  unif(Hinity 
of  practice  seldom  continues  long  without  good  reason. 

A  castle  in  the  ifdands  is  only  a  single  tow^  of    ~ 
three  or  four  stories,  of  which  the  walls  are  some- 
times eight  or  nine  feet  thick,  with  narrow  windows, 
and.dose  winding  stairs  of  stone.    The  top  rises. in 
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a  cone,  or  pyramid  of  stone,  encompassed  by  battle- 
ments. The  intermediate  floors  are  sometimes 
frames  of  timber,  as  in  common  houses,  and  some- 
times arches  of  stone,  or  alternately  stone  and  tim- 
ber ;  so  that  there  was  very  little  danger  from  fire. 
In  the  centre  of  every  floor,  from  top  to  bottom,  is 
the  chief  room,  of  no  great  extent,  round  which  there 
are  narrow  cavities,  or  recesses  formed  by  small  ra- 
cuities,  or  by  a  double  wall.  I  know  not  whether 
there  be  ever  more  than  one  fire-place.  They  had 
not  capacity  to  contain  many  people,  or  much  pro- 
vision ;  but  their  enemies  could  seldom  stay  to 
blockade  them ;  for  if  they  failed  in  their  first  attack, 
their  next  care  was  to  escape. 

The  walls  were  ^ways  too  strong  to  be  shaken  by 
such  desultory  hostilities;  the  windows  were  too 
narrow  to  be  entered,  and  the  battlements  too  high 
to  be  scaled.  The  only  danger  was  at  the  gates, 
over  which  the  wall  was  built  with  a  square  cavity 
not  unlike  a  chimney,  continued  to  the  top.  Through 
this  hollow  the  defendants  let  fall  stones  upon  those 
who  attempted  to  break  the  gate,  and  poured  down 
water,  perhaps  scalding  water,  if  the  attack  was 
made  with  fire.  The  castle  of  Lochbuy  was  secured 
by  double  doors,  of  which  the  outer  was  an  iron 
grate. 

In  every  castle  is  a  well  and  a  dungeon.  The  use 
of  the  well  is  evidoit.  The  dungecm  is  a  deep  sub- 
terraneous cavity,  walled  on  the  sides,  and  arched 
on  the  top,  into  which  the  descent  is  through  a  nar- 
row door,  by  a  ladder  or  a  rope,  so  that  it  seems 
unpossible  to  escape,  when  the  rope  or  ladder  is 
drawn  up.    The  dungeon  was,  I  suppose  in  war,  a 
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prison  for  sucb  captives  as  were  treated  with  seve- 
rity ;  and  in  peace,  for  such  delinquents  as  had  com- 
mitted crimes  within  the  laird's  jurisdiction  ;  for  the 
mansions  of  many  lairds  were,  till  the  late  {Hivation 
of  their  privileges,  the  balls  of  justice  to  thrir  own 
tenants. 

As  these  fortifications  were  the  productions  of 
mere  necessity,  they  are  built  only  for  safety,  with 
little  regard  to  conrenienoe,  and  with  none  to  ele- 
gance or  pleasure.  It  was  sufficient  for  a  laird  of 
the  Hebrides,  if  he  had  a  strong  house,  in  which  he 
could  hide  his  wife  and  children  from  the  next  dan. 
That  they  are  not  large  nor  splendid  is  no  wonder. 
It  is  not  easy  to  find  bow  they  are  raised,  sucb  as 
they  are,  by  men  who  had  no  money,  in  countries 
where  the  labourers  and  artificers  could  scarcely  be 
fed.  The  buildings  in  different  parts  of  the  islands 
show  their  degrees  of  wealth  and  power.  I  believe 
that  for  all  the  castles  whidbk  I  have  seen  beyond 
the  Tweed,  the  ruins  yet  remaining  of  some  one  of 
those  which  the  English  built  in  Wales,  would  sup- 
ply materials. 

These  castles  afford  another  evidence  that  the 
ficrions  of  romanrick  chivalry  had  for  their  basis 
the  real  manners  of  the  feudal  times,  when  every 
lord  of  a  seignory  lived  in  his  hold  lawless  and 
unaccountable,  with  all  the  licentiousness  and  inso- 
lence of  uncontested  superiority  and  unprincipled 
power.  The  traveller,  whoever  he  might  be,  com- 
ing to  the  fortified  habitation  of  a  chieftiun,  would, 
probably,  have  been  interrogated  from  the  battle- 
ments, admitted  with  caution  at  the  gate,  intro- 
duced to  a  petty  monarch,  fiorce  with  habitual  hos- 
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tUity,  and  vi^lant  with  ignorant  suspicion ;  who, 
according  to  hie  general  temper,  or  accidental  hu- 
mour, would  have  seated  a  stranger  as  his  guest  at 
the  table,  or  as  a  spy  confined  him  in  die  dungeon. 

Locfabuy  means  the  Vellow  Liake,  which  is  the 
name  ^ven  to  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  upon  which  the 
castle  of  Mr.  Maclean  stands.  The  reason  of  the 
appellation  we  did  not  learn. 

We  were  now  to  leave  the  Hebrides,  where  we 
bad  spfflit  some  weeks  with  sufficient  amusement, 
and  where  we  had  amplified  our  thoughts  with  new 
scenes  of  nature,  and  new  modes  of  life.  More 
time  would  have  given  us  a  more  distinct  view,  but 
it  was  necessary  that  Mr.  Boswell  should  return  be- 
fore the  courts  of  justice  were  opened;  and  it  was 
not  proper  to  live  too  long  upon  hospitality,  however 
liberally  imparted. 

Of  these  islands  it  must  be  confessed,  that  they 
hare  not  many  allurements,  but  to  the  mere  lover  of 
naked  nature.  The  inhabitants  are  thin,  provisions 
are  scarce,  and  desolation  and  penury  give  little 
pleasure. 

The  people  collectively  considered  are  not  few, 
though  their  numbers  are  small  in  proportion  to  the 
space  which  they  occupy.  Mull  is  said  to  contain 
six  thousand,  and  Sky  fifteen  thousand.  Of  the  com- 
putation respecting  Mull,  I  can  give  no  account ; 
but  when  I  doubted  the  truth  of  the  numbers  attri- 
buted to  Sky,  one  of  the  ministers  exhibited  such 
facts  as  conquered  my  incredulity. 

Of  the  proportion  which  the  product  of  any  re- 
gion bears  to  the  people,  an  estimate  is  commonly 
made .  according  to  the  pecuniary  price  of  the  ne- 
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cesaaries  of  life;  a  principle  of  judgment  which  is 
never  certain,  because  it  supposes,  what  is  far  ftom 
truth,  that  the  value  of  money  is  always  the  same, 
and  so  measures  an  unknown  quantity  by  an  uncer- 
tain standard.  It  is  competent  enough  when  the 
markets  of  die  same  country,  at  different  times,  and 
those  times  not  too  distant,  are  to  be  compared; 
but  of  very  little  use  for  the  purpose  of  making  one 
nation  acquainted  with  the  state  of  another.  Pro- 
visions, though  plentifid,  are  sold  in  places  of  great 
pecuniary  opulence  for  nominal  prices,  to  whicli, 
however  scarce,  where  gold  and  silver  are  yet  scarcer, 
they  can  never  be  raised. 

In  the  Western  Islands  there  is  so  little  internal 
commerce,  that  hardly  any  thing  has  a  known  or 
settled  rate.  The  price  of  things  brought  in,  or 
carried  out,  is  to  be  considered  as  that  of  a  for^n 
market;  and  even  this  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
discovering,  because  their  denominations  of  quantity 
are  different  from  ours;  and  when  there  is  ignorance 
on  both  sides,  no  appeal  can  be  made  to  a  common 
measure. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  impediment  The 
Scots,  with  a  vigilance  of  jealousy  which  never  goes 
to  sleep,  always  suspect  that  an  Eoglishman  despises 
them  for  their  poverty,  and  to  convince  him  that 
they  are  not.less  rich  than  their  neighbours,  are  sure 
to  tell  him  a  price  higher  than  the  true.  When 
L<esley,  two  hundred  years  ago,  related  so  puncti- 
liously, that  a  hundred  hen  eggs,  new  laid,  were  sold 
in  the  islands  for  a  penny,  he  supposed  that  do  in- 
ference could  possibly  follow,  but  that  eggs  were  in 
great  abundance.    Posterity  has  since  grown  wiser ; 
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and  having  learned,  that  nominal  and  real  value  may 
differ,  they  now  tell  no  such  stories,  lest  the  foreigner 
should  happen  to  collect,  not  that  eggs  are  many,  but 
that  pence  are  few. 

Money  and  wealth  have,  by  the  use  of  commerdal 
language,  been  so  long  confoundedy  that  they  are 
commonly  supposed  to  be  the  same ;  and  tills  preju- 
dice has  spread  60  widely  in  Scotland,  that  I  know 
not  whether  I  found  man  or  womau,  whcmi  I  inter- 
rogated concerning  payments  of  money,  that  could 
surmount  the  illiberal  desire  of  deceiving  me,  by  re- 
presenting every  thing  as  dearer  than  it  is. 

From  Lochbuy  we  rode  a  very  few  miles  to  the 
side  of  Mull,  which  faces  Scotland,  where,  having 
taken  leave  of  our  kind  protector.  Sir  Allan,  we  em- 
barked in  a  boat,  in  which  the  seat  provided  for  our 
accommodation  was  a  heap  of  rough  brushwood;  and 
on  the  twenty-second  of  Octob^  reposed  at  a  tole- 
rable inn  on  the  main  land. 

On  the  next  day  we  b^an  our  journey  southwards. 
The  weather  was  tempestuous.  For  half  the  day 
the  ground  was  rough,  and  our  horses  vete  still 
small.  Had  they  required  much  restraint,  we  might 
have  been  reduced  to  difficulties;  for,  I  think,  we  had 
amongst  ua  but  one  bridle.  We  fed  the  poor  ani- 
mals Hberally,  and  they  performed  their  journey  well. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  day  we  came  to  a  firm  and 
smooth  road,  made  by  the  soMers,  on  which  we  tra- 
velled with  great  security,  busied  with  contemplating 
the  scene  about  us.  The  night  came  on  while  we 
had  yet  a  great  part  of  the  way  to  go,  though  not 
so  dark  but  that  we  could  discern  th6  cataracts 
wfaidi  poured  down  the  hills  on  one  side,  and  fell 
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Into  one  general  channel  that  ran  with  great  violence 
on  the  other.  The  wind  was  loud,  the  rain  was 
heavy,  and  the  whistling  of  the  blast,  the  &II  of  the 
shower,  the  rush  of  the  cataracts,  and  the  roar  of  the 
torrent,  made  a  nobler  chorus  of  the  rough  muEdck  of 
nature  than  it  had  ever  been  my  chance  to  hear  be- 
fore. The  streams  which  ran  across  the  way  from 
the  hills  to  the  main  current,  were  so  frequent, 
that  after  a  while  I  b^an  to  count  them ;  and,  in 
ten  miles,  reckoned  fifry-five,  probably  missing  some, 
and  having  let  some  pass  before  they  forced  them- 
selves upon  my  notice.  At  last  we  came  to  Inverary, 
whore  we  found  an  inn,  not  only  commodious,  but 
magnificent. 

The  difficulties  of  peregrination  were  now  at  an 
end.  Mr.  Boswell  had  the  honour  of  being  known 
to  the  duke  of  Argyle,  by  whom  we  were  very  kindly 
entertuned  at  his  splendid  seat,  and  supplied  with 
conveniencies  for  surveying  his  spacious  park  and 
rising  forests. 

After  two  days  stay  at  Inverary  we  proceeded 
southward  over  Glencroe,  a  black  and  dreary  r^on, 
now  made  easily  passable  by  a  military  road,  which 
rises  from  rither  end  of  the  glen  by  an  acclivity  not 
dangerously  steep,  but  sufficiently  laborious.  In  the 
middle,  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  is  a  seat  with  this  in- 
scription, Rest  and  be  thankful.  Stones  were  placed 
to  mark  the  distances,  which  the  inhabitants  have 
taken  away,  resolved,  they  said,  to  have  no  new  miles. 

In  this  rainy  season  the  hills  streamed  vnth  water- 
falls, which,  crossing  the  way,  formed  currents  on 
the  other  side,  that  ran  in  contrary  directiims  as  they 
fell  to  the  north  or  south  of  the  summit.     Being,  by 
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the  fevour  of  the  duke,  well  mounted,  I  went  up  and 
down  the  hill  with  great  coiivenience. 

From  Gleifcroe  we  passed  through  a  pleasaut 
couQtry  to  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  were  re- 
ceived at  the  house  of  Sir  James  Colquhoun,  who  is 
owner  of  almost  all  the  thirty  islands  of  the  locb> 
which  we  went  in  a  boat  next  morning  to  surrey. 
The  heaviness  of  the  rdn  shortenctl  our  voyage,  but 
we  landed  on  one  island  planted  with  yew,  and 
stocked  with  deer,  and  on  another  containing  per- 
haps not  more  than  half  an  acre,  remarkable  for 
the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  on  which  the  osprey  builds  . 
her  Minual  nest.  Had  Loch  Lommid  been  in  a  hap- 
pier climate,  it  would  have  been  the  boast  of  wealth 
and  vanity  to  own  one  of  the  little  spots  wliich  it 
incloses,  and  to  have  employed  upon- it  all  the  arts* 
of  embellishment.  But  as  it  is,  the  islets,  which 
court  the  gazer  at  a  distance,  disgust  him  at  his  ap- 
proach, when  he  finds  instead  of  sofl  lawns  and 
shady  thickets,  nothing  more  than  uncultivated  rug- 
gedness, 

Where  the  loch  discharges  itself  into  a  river  called 
the  Leven^  w<;  passed  a  night  with  Mr.  Smollet,  a  re- 
lation of  .doctor  .SmoUet,  to  whose  memory  he  has 
raised  an  obelisk  on  the  bank  near  the  house  in 
which  he  Was  bom.  The  civility  and  respect  which 
we  found  at  every  place,  it  is  ungrateful  to  omit,  and 
tedious  to  repeat  Here  we  were  met  by  a  post- 
chaise,  that  conveyed  us  to  Glasgow. 

To  describe  acity  so  much  frequented  as  Glasgow, 
is  unnecessary.  The  prosperity  of  its  commerce  ap- 
pears by  the  greatness  of  many  private  houses,  and 
a  g^n^td   ^^learance  of  wealth.      It  is   the  only 
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episcopal  city  whose  Cathedral  was  left  standing  in 
the  rs^e  of  feformstion.  It  is  now  divided  into 
many  separate  places  of  worship,  which,  talien  all 
tf^ther,  compose  a  great  pile,  that  had  been  some 
centnries  in  building,  but  was  never  finished ;  for 
the  change  of  religion  intercepted  its  progress,  be- 
fore the  cross  isle  was  added,  which  seems  essential  to 
a  Gotbick  catliedral. 

The  college  has  not  had  a  sufficient  share  of  the 
increasing  magnificence  of  the  place.  The  session 
was  begun;  for  it  commences  on  the  tenth  of  October, 
and  continues  to  the  tenth  of  June,  but  the  students 
appeared  not  numerous,  being,  I  suppose,  not  yet 
returned  from  their  several  homes.  The  division  of 
the  academical  year  into  one  session,  and  one  recess, 
seems  to  me  better  accommodated  to  the  present 
state  of  life,  than  that  variegation  of  time  by  terms 
and  vacations,  derived  Irom  distant  centuries,  in 
which  it  was  probably  convenient,  and  still  con- 
tinued- in  the  English  universitiesc  So  many  solid 
months  as  the  Scotch  scheme  of  education  joins  to- 
-gether,  allow  and  encourage  a  plan  for  each  part  of 
the  year ;  but  with  us,  he  that  has  settled  himself  to 
study  in  the  college  is  soon  tempted  into  the  coun- 
try, and  he  that  has  adjusted  his  life  in  the  country, 
is  summoned  hack  to  his  college. 

Yet  when  I  have  allowed  to  the  universities  of 
Scotland  a  more  rational  distribution  of  time,  I  have 
given  them,  so  far  as  my  enquiries  have  informed 
me,  all  that  they  can  claim.  The  students,  ftir  the 
most  part,  go  thither,  boys  and  depart  before  they 
are  men ;  they  carry  with  them  little  fundamental 
knowledge,  and  therefore  the  superstructure  cannot 
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be  lofty.  The  grammar-Bchoolfi  are  not  generally 
well  supplied;  for  the  character  of  a  schoolmaster 
bdng  there  Icsa  honourable  than  in  England,  is  sel- 
dom acc^ted  by  men  who  are  capable  to  adorn  it> 
and  where  the  school  has  been  deficient,  the  college 
can  efiect  little. 

Men  bred  in  the  universities  of  Scotland  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  often  decorated  with  the  splen- 
dours of  ornamental  erudition,  but  they  obttun  a 
mediocrity  of  knowledge,  between  learning  and 
ignorance,  not  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  com- 
mon life,  which  is,  I  believe,  very  widely  difiFused 
among  them,  and  which,  countenanced  in  general 
by  a  national  combination,  so  invidious,  that  their 
friends  cannot  defend  it,  and  actuated  in  jwrticulars 
by  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  so  vigorous,  that  their  ene- 
mies are  constrained  to  pruse  it,  enables  them  to 
find,  or  to  make  their  way  to  employment,  richest 
and  distinction. 

From  Gla^w  we  directed  our  course  to  Auchin- 
leek,  an  estate  devolved,  through  a  long  series  of 
ancestors,  to  Mr.  Bosweirs  father,  the  present  pos- 
sessor. In  our  way  we  found  several  places  remark- 
able enough  in  themsdves,  but  already  described  by 
those  who  viewed  them  at  more  leisure,  or  with 
much  more  skill;  and  stopped  two  days  at  Mr. 
Campbell's,  a  gentleman  married  to  Mr.  Boswell's 
sister. 

Auchinleck,  which  signifies  a  stony  field,  seems  not 
now  to  have  any  particular  claim  to  its  denomina. 
tim.  It  is  a  district  generally  level,  and  sufficiently 
fertile,  but,  like  all  the  western  side  of  Scotland,  in- 
commoded by  very  frequent  rain.     It  was,  with  the 
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rest  of  the  country,  generally  naked,  till  the  present 
possessor  finding,  by  the  growth  of  some  stately  trees 
near  his  old  castle,  that  the  ground  was  favourable 
enough  to  timber,  adorned  it  very  diligently  vnth 
annual  plantations. 

Lord  Auchinleck,  who  is  one  of  the  judges  of 
Scotland,  and  therefore  not  wholly  at  leisure  for 
domestick  business  or  pleasure,  has  yet  found  time 
to  make  improvements  in  his  patrimony.  He  has 
built  a  bouse  of  hewn  stone,  very  stately  and  durable, 
and  has  advanced  the  value  of  his  lands  with  great 
tenderness  to  his  tenants. 

I  was,  however,  less  delighted  with  the  elegance 
of  the  modem  mansion,  than  with  the  sullen  dignity 
of  the  old  castle.  I  dsmbered  with  Mr.  Boswell 
among  the  ruins,  which  afford  striking  images  of 
ancient  life.  It  is,  like  other  castles,  built  upon 
a  point  of  rock,  and  was,  I  believe,  andently  sur- 
rounded with  a  moat.  There  is  another  rock  near 
it,  to  which  the  draw-bridge,  when  it  was  let  down, 
is  said  to  have  reached.  Here,  in  the  ages  of  tu- 
mult and  rapine,  the  laird  was  surprised  and  killed 
by  the  neighbouring  chief,  who  perhaps  might  have 
extinguished  the  funily,  had  he  not  in  a  few  days 
been  seized  and  hanged,  together  with  his  sons,  by 
Douglas,  who  came  with  his  forces  to  the  relief  of 
Auchinleck. 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  house  runs  a  pleas- 
ing brook,  by  a  red  rock,  out  of  which  has  been 
hewn  a  very  agreeable  and  commodious  summer- 
house,  at  less  expence,  as  lord  Auchinleck  told  me, 
than  would  have  been  required  to  build  a  room  of 
the  same  dimensions.    The  rock  seems  to  have  no 
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more  dampness  than  any  other  wall.  Such  oppor- 
tunities of  variety  it  is  judicious  not  to  n^lect. 

We  now  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  I  passed 
some  days  with  men  of  learning,  whose  names  want 
no  advancement  from  my  commemoration,  or  vrith 
women  of  elegance,  which  perhaps  disclaims  a  pe- 
dant's praise. 

The  conversation  of  the  Scots  grows  every  day 
less  unpleasing  to  the  English;  their  peculiarities 
wear  fast  away ;  their  dialect  is  likely  to  become  in 
half  a  century  provindal  and  rustick,  even  to  them- 
selves. The  great,  the  learned,  the  ambitious,  and 
the  vain,  all  cultivate  the  English  phrase,  and  the 
English  pronunciation,  and  in  splendid  companies 
Scotch  is  not  much  heard,  except  now  and  then  &om 
&B  old  lady. 

There  is  one  subject  of  philosophical  curiosity  to 
be  found  in  Edinburgh,  which  no  Other  dty  has  to 
show;  a  college  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  are 
taught  to  speak,  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  prac- 
tise arithmetick,  by  a  gentleman,  whose  name  is 
Braidwood.  The  number  which  attends  him  is,  I 
think,  about  twelve,  which  he  brings  together  into  a 
little  school,  and  instructs  according  to  their  several 
degrees  of  proficiency. 

I  do  not  mean  to  mention  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  as  new.  Having  been  first  practised  upon  the 
son  of  a  constable  of  Spain,  it  was  afterwards  culti- 
vated with  much  emulation  in  England,  by  Wallis 
and  Holder,  and  was  lately  professed  by  Mr.  Baker, 
who  once  flattered  me  with  hopes  of  seeing  his 
method  published.  How  far  any  former  teachers  have 
succeeded,  it  is  not  easy  to  know ;  the  improvement 
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of  Mr.  Braidwood's  pupils  is  wouderfiU.  They  not 
only  speak,  write,  and  understand  what  is  written, 
but  if  he  that  speaks  looks  towards  them,  and 
modifies  his  organs  by  distinct  and  iiiU  utterance, 
they  know  so  well  what  is  spoken,  that  it  is  an  ex- 
pression scarcely  figurative  to  say  they  hear  with  the 
eye.  That  any  have  attained  to  the  power  men- 
tioned by  Burnet,  of  feeling  sounds,  by  laying  a 
hand  on  the  speaker's  mouth,  I  know  not;  but  I 
have  seen  so  much,  that  I  can  believe  more  ;  a  single 
word,  or  a  short  sentence,  I  tKink,  may  possibly  be  so 
distinguished. 

It  will  be  readily  supposed  by  those  that  consider 
this  subject,  that  Mr.  Braidwood's  scholars  spell  ac- 
curately. Orthography  is  vitiated  among  such  as 
learn  first  to  speak  and  then  to  write,  by  imperfect 
notions  of  the  relation  between  letters  and  vocal 
utterance;  but  to  those  students  every  character  is 
of  equal  importance;  for  letters  are  to  them  not 
symbols  of  names,  but  of  things ;  when  they  write, 
they  do  not  represent  a  sound,  but  delineate  a  form. 

This  school  I  visited,  and  found  some  of  the 
scholars  waiting  for  their  master,  whom  they  are  said 
to  receive  at  his  entrance  with  smiling  countenances 
and  sparkling  eyes,  delighted  with  the  hope  of  new 
ideas.  One  of  the  young  ladies  had  her  slate  before 
her,  on  which  I  wrote  a  question  consisting  of  three 
figures,  to  be  multiplied  by  two  figures.  She  looked 
upon  it,  and  quivering  her  fingers  in  a  manner 
which  1  thought  very  pretty,  but  of  which  I 'knew  , 
not  whether  it  was  art  or  play,  multiplied  the  sum 
regularly  in  two  lines,  observing  the  decimal  place  ; 
but  did  not  add  the  two  lines  together,  probably  dis- 
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daining  so  easy  an  operation.  I  pointed  at  the- 
place  where  the  sum  total  should  stand,  and  she 
noted  it  with  such  expedition  as  seemed  to  show  that 
she  had  it  only  to  write. 

It  was  pleasing  to  see  one  of  the  most  desperate  of 
human  calamities  capable  of  so  much  help :  what- 
ever enlarges  hope,-  will  exalt  courage ;  after  having 
seen  the  deaf  taught  arithmetick,  who  would  be 
afraid  to  cultivate  the  Hebrides  ? 

Such  are  the  things  which  this  journey  has  given 
me  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  and  such  are  the  reflec- 
tions which  that  sight  has  raised.  Having  passed 
my  time  almost  wholly  in  cities,  I  may  have  been 
surprised  by  modes  of  life  and  appearances  of -nature, 
that  are  familiar  to  men  of  wider  survey  and  more 
varied  conversation.  Novelty  and  ignorance  must 
always  be  redprocal,  and  I  cannot  but  be  conscious 
that  my  thoughts  on  national  manners,  are  the 
thoughts  of  one  who  has  seen  but  little. 
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f  As  tbe  present  edition  of  Dr.  Johnsoo's  Works  may  be  thought 
imperfect  without  a  apecimen  of  the  Sermons  attrihnied  to 
him,  and  letl  for  publication  by  Dr.  Taylor,  for  whom  he 
wrote  them,  we  now  subjoin  Sermon  X.  and  Sermon  XXV.] 
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GALATIANS,   C.  vi.    V.  7. 

Be  not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked ;  for  whatso- 
ever a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  reap. 

■  One  of  the  mighty  blessings  bestowed  upon  us  by 
the  christian  rerelation,  is,  that  we  have  now  a  cer' 
tun  knowledge  of  a  fiiture  state,  and  of  the  rewards 
and  punishments  that  await  us  after  death,  and  will 
be  adjusted  according  to  our  conduct  in  this  world. 
We,  on  whom  the  light  of  the  gospel  shines,  walk 
no  longer  in  darkness,  doubtful  of  the  benefit  of 
good,  ox  the  danger  of  had  actions;  we  know,  that 
we  live- and  act  under  the  eye  of  our  Father  and  our 
Judge,  by  whom  nothing  is  overlooked  or  forgotten, 
and  who,  though  to  try  our  obedience  he  suffers,  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  the  same  events  to  hap- 
pen to  the  good  and  to  the  evil,  will  at  last  certainly 
distinguish  them,  by  allotting  them  different  con- 
ditions beyond  the  grave ;  when  it  vrill  appear,  in 
the  sight  of  men  and  of  angels,  bow  amiable  is  godU- 
ness,  and  bow  odious  is  sin ;  by  the  final  sentence, 
which  shall  bring  upon  man  the  consequences  of  his 
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own  actions,  so  as,  that  whatsoever  a  man  shall  sow, 
that  shall  he  reap. 

The  ancient  heathens,  with  whose  notions  we  are 
acquainted,  how  far  soever  they  might  have  carried 
their  speculations  of  moral  or  civil  wisdom,  had  no 
conception  of  a  future  state,  except  idle  fictions, 
which  those  who  considered  them  treated  as  ridicu- 
lous;, or  dark  conjectures,  formed  by  men  of  deep 
thoughts  and  great  enquiry,  but  neither,  in  them- 
selves, capable  of  compelling  conviction,  nor  brought 
at  all  to  the  knowledge  of  the  gross  of  mankind,  of 
those  who  lived  in  pleasure  and  idleness,  or  in  soli- 
tude and  labour  ;  they  were  confined  to  the  closet  of 
the  student,  or  the  school  of  the  lecturer,  and  were 
very  little  diffused  among  the  busy  or  the  vulgar. 

There  is  no  reason  to  wonder,  that  many  enor- 
mities should  prevail  where  there  was  nothing  to 
oppose  them.  When  we  consider  the  various  and 
perpetual  temptations  of  appetite  within,  and  inte- 
rest without ;  when  we  see,  that  on  every  side  there 
is  something  that  solicits  the  desires,  and  which  can- 
not be  innocently  ohtaioed ;  what  can  we  then  ex- 
pect, but  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  securities  of 
the  law.  and  all  the  vigilance  of  magistrates,  those 
that  know  of  no  other  world  will  eagerly  make  the 
most  of  this,  and  please  themselves  whenever  they 
can,  with  very  little  regard  to  the  right  of  others  ? 

As  the  state  of  the  heathens  was  a  state  of  dark- 
ness, it  must  have  been  a  state  likewise,  of  disorder ; 
a  state  of  perpetual  contest  for  the  goods  of  this  life, 
and  by  consequence  of  perpetual  danger  to  those  who 
abounded,  and  of  temptation  to  those  that  were  iir 
want. 
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The  Jews  enjoyed  a  very  ample  communication  of 
the  divine  will,  and  had  a  religion  which  an  inspired 
l^slator  had  prescribed.  Hut  even  to  this  nation, 
the  only  nation  free  from  idolatry,  and  acquiunted 
with  the  perfections  of  the  ti-ue  God,  was  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state  so  obscurely  revealed,  that  it 
was  not  necessarily  consequential  to  the  reception,  or 
observation,  of  their  practical  religion.  The  Sad- 
ducees  who  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Mo- 
saical  law,  vet '  denied  the  separate  existence  of  the 
soul — had  no  expectation  of  a  future  state.  They 
held  that  there  was  no  resurrection,  neither  angel 
nor  spirit. 

This  was  not  in  those  times  the  general  state  of 
the  Jewish  nation ;  the  Pharisees  held  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  with  them  probably  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  people ;  but  that  any  man  could  be  a  Jew,  and 
yet  deny  a  future. state,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  it 
had  not  yet  been  clearly  revealed,  and  that  it  was 
reserved  for  the  preachers  of  Christianity  to  bring 
life  and  immortality  to  light.  In  such  a  degree  of 
light  they  are  now  placed,  that  they  can  be  denied 
or  doubted  no  longer,  but  as  the  Gospel,  that  shews 
them,  is  doubted  or  denied.  It  is  now  certain  that 
we  are  here,  not  in  our  total,  nor  in  our  ultimate 
existence,  but  in  a  state  of  exercise  and  probation, 
commanded  to  qualify  ourselves,  by  pure  hearts  and 
virtuous  actions,  for  the  enjoyment  of  future  felicaty 
in  the  presence  of  God ;  and  prohibited  to  break  the 
laws  which  his  wisdom  has  given  us,  under  the  penal 
sanction  of  banishment  from  heaven  into  regions  of 
misery. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  express  declaration  of  our 
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Saviour,  and  the  constant  reference  of  our  actions 
and  duties  to  a  future  state,  throughout  the  whole 
volume  of  the  New  Testament ;  there  are  yet,  as  in 
the  apostles'  time,  men  who  are  deceived,  who  act  as 
if  they  thought  God  would  be  mocked  or  deluded, 
and  who  appear  to  forget,  that  whatso&ver  a  man 
sows,  that  shall  he  reap. 

From  this  important  caution,  given  by  the  apostle 
immediately  to  those  whom  he  was  then  directing, 
and  consequently  to  all  professors  of  the  religiou  of 
Christ,  occa»on  may  be  taken  to  consider, 

Ilrst,  how  sinners  are  deceived. 

Secondly,  how  certain  it  is,  that  God  is  not- 
mocked. 

Thirdly,  in  what  sense  it  is  to  be  understood,  that, 
whatsoever  a  man  sows,  that  shall  he  reap. 

In  examining,  first,  how  sinners  are  deceived,  it 
will  immediately  occur  to  us,  that  no  man  is  deceived 
to  his  damnation,  but  by  the  devil  himself  The 
subtleties  of  the  devil  are  undoubtedly  many  ;  he  has 
probably  the  power  of  presenting  opportunities  of 
sin,  and  at  the  same  time  of  inflaming  the  passions, 
of  su^esting  evil  desires,  and  interrupting  holy  me- 
ditations ;  but  his  power  is  so  limited  bj'  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  universe,  that  he  cannot  hurt  us  without 
our  own  consent ;  his  power  is  but  like  that  of  a 
wicked  companion,  who  may  solicit  us  to  crimes  or 
follies,  but  with  whom  we  feel  no  necessity  of  com- 
plying; he  therefore  that  yields  to  temptation  has 
the  greater  part  in  his  own  destruction  ;  he  has  been 
warned  of  his  danger,  he  has  been  taught  his  duty ; 
and  if  these  warnings  and  instructions  have  had  no. 
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eftct,  he  may  be  said  voluntarily  to  desert  the  right 
way,  and  not  so  much  to  be  deceived  by  another,  as 
to  deceive  himself. 

Of  self-deceit,  in  the  great  business  of  our  lives, 
there  are  various  modes.  The  far  greater  part  of 
mankind  deceive  themselves,  by  willing  negligence, 
by  refusing  to  think  on  their  real  state,  lest  such 
thoughts  should  trouble  their  quiet,  or  interrupt 
their  pursuits.  To  live  religiously,  is  to  walk,  not 
by  sight,  but  by  fiuth ;  to  act  in  confidence  of  things 
unseeu,  in  hope  of  future  recompense,  and  in  fear  of 
fiiture  punishment.  To  abstract  the  thoughts  from 
things  spiritual  is  not  difficult :  things  future  do  not 
obtrude  themselves  upon  the  senses,  and  therefore 
easily  give  way  to  external  objects.  He  that  is 
willing  to  forget  religion  may  quickly  lose  it ;  and 
that  most  men  are  willing  to  forget  it,  experience 
informs  us.  If  we  look  into  the  gay  or  the  busy  world, 
we  see  every  eye  directed  towards  pleasure  or  advan- 
tage, and  every  hour  filled  with  expectation,  or  occu- 
pied by  employment,  and  day  passed  after  day  in  the 
enjoyment  of  success,  or  the  vexation  of  disappoint- 
ment. 

Nor  is  it  true  only  of  men  who  are  engaged  in  en- 
terprises of  hazard,  which  restrain  the  faculties  to  the 
utmost,  and  keep  attention  always  upon  the  stretch. 
Religion  is  not  only  n^lected  by  the  projector  and 
adventurer,  by  men  who  suspend  their  happiness  on 
the  slender  thread  of  artifice,  or  stand  tottering  upon 
the  point  of  chance.  For,  if  we  visit  the  most  cool 
regular  parts  of  the  community,  if  we  turn  our  eye 
to  the  farm,  or  to  the  shop,  where  one  year  glides 
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uniformly  after  another,  and  nothing  new  or  impor- 
tant is  either  expected  or  dreaded  ;  yet  still  the 
same  indifference  about  eternity  will  be  found. 
There  is  no  interest  so  small,  nor  engagement  so 
slight,  but  that,  if  it  be  followed  and  expanded,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  keep  religion  out  of  the  thoughts. 
Many  men  may  be  observed,  not  agitated  by  very 
violent  passions,  nor  overborne  by  any  powerful  ha- 
bits, nor  depraved  by  any  great  degrees  of  wicked- 
ness ;  men  who  are  honest  dealers,  faithful  friends, 
and  inoffensive  neighbours;  who  yet  have  no  vital 
principle  of  religion  ;  who  live  wholly  without  self- 
examination  ;  and  indulge  any  dedre  that  happens 
to  arise,  with  very  little  resistance  or  compunction  ; 
who  hardly  know  what  it  is  to  combat  a  temptation, 
or  to  repent  of  a  fault;  but  go  on,  neither  self- 
approved,  nor  self-condemned ;  not  endeavouring 
after  any  excellence,  nor  reforming  any  vicious  prac- 
tice or  irregular  desire.  They  have  no  care  of  futu- 
rity ;  neither  is  God  in  all  their  thoughts ;  th^ 
direct  none  of  their  actions  to  his  glory,  they  do  no- 
thing with  the  hope  of  pleasing,  they  avoid  nothing 
for  the  fear  of  offending  him.  Those  men  want  not 
much  of  being  religious ;  they  have  nothing  more 
than  casual  views  to  reform,  and,  from  being  peace- 
able and  temperate  heathens,  might,  if  they  would 
once  awaken  to  their  eternal  interest,  become  pious 
and  exemplary  Christians.  But  let  them  not  be  de- 
ceived ;  they  cannot  suppose  that  God  will  accept 
him  who  never  wished  to  be  accepted  by  him,  or 
made  his  will  the- rule  of  action. 

Others  there  are,  who,  without  attending  to  the 
written  revelation  of  God's  will,  form  to  themselves  a 
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Bcheme  of  conduct  in  which  vice  is  mingled  with  vir- 
tue, and  who  cover  from  themselves,  and  hope  to 
cover  from  God,  the  indulgence  of  some  criminal 
desire,  or  the  continuance  of  some  vicious  habit,  by 
a  few  splendid  instances  of  public  spirit,  or  some  few 
effusions  of  occasional  bounty.  But  to  these  men  it 
may,  with  emphatical  propriety,  be  urged,  that  God 
is  not  mocked;  he  will  not  be  worshipped  nor 
obeyed,  but  according  to  his  own  laws. 

The  mode  of  self-deception  which  prevails  most  in 
the  world,  and  by  which  the  greatest  number  of  ■ 
Bouls  is  at  last  betrayed  to  destruction,  is  the  art 
which  we  are  all  too  apt  to  practise,  of  putting  far 
from  us  the  evil  day,  of  setting  the  hour  of  death, 
and  the  day  of  account,  at  a  great  distance. 

That  death  is  certain,  every  one  knows;  nor  is  it 
less  known,  that  life  is  destroyed,  at  all  ages,  by  a 
thousand  causes ;  that  the  strong  and  the  vigorous 
are  liable  to  diseases,  and  that  caution  and  temper- 
ance afifbrd  no  security  against  the  final  stroke.  Yet, 
as  the  thought  of  dissolution  is  dreadfril,  we  do  not 
willingly  admit  it ;  the  desire  of  life  is  connected  with 
animation;  every  living  being  shrinks  from  his  de- 
struction ;  to  wish,  and  to  hope,  are  never  far  asun- 
der ;  as  we  wish  for  long  life,  we  hope  that  our 
vrishes  will  be  granted  ;  and  what  we  hope,  we  either 
believe,  or  do  not  examine.  So  tenaciously  does  our 
credulity  lay  hold  of  life,  that  it  is  rare  to  find  any 
man  so  old  as  not  to  expect  an  addition  to  his  years, 
or  so  iitr  wasted  and  enfeebled  with  disease,  as  not  to 
flatter  himself  with  hopes  of  recovery. 

To  those  who  procrastinate  amendment  in  hopes 
of  better  opportunities  in  future  time,  it  is  too  often 
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vaiuly  urged  by  the  preacher,  and  vainly  su^ested 
by  a  thouGand  examples,  that  the  hour  of  death  is 
UDcertaiu.  This,  which  ought  to  be  the  cause  of 
their  terrour,  is  the  ground  of  their  hope ;  that,  as 
death  is  uncertain,  it  may  be  distant.  This  uncer- 
t»nty  is,  in  effect,  the  great  support  of  the  whole 
system  of  life.  The  man  who  died  yesterday  had 
purchased  an  estate,  to  which  he  intended  some  time 
to  retire  ;  or  built  a  house,  which  he  was  hereafter  to 
inhabit ;  and  plantetl  gardens  and  groves,  that,  in  a 
certain  number  of  years,  were  to  supply  delicacies  to 
his  feasts,  and  shades  to  his  meditations.  He  is 
snatched  away,  and  has  left  his  designs  and  his  la- 
bours to  others. 

As  men  please  themselves  with  felicities  to  be  en-. 
joyed  in  the  days  of  leisure  and  retreat ;  so  among 
these  felicities,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  design  a  re- 
formation of  life,  and  a  course  of  piety.  Among  the 
more  enlightened  and  judicious  part  of  mankind, 
there  are  many  who  live  in  a  continual  disapproba- 
tion of  their  own  conduct,  who  know,  that  they  do 
every  day  what  they  ought  to  leave  undone,  and 
every  day  leave  undone  what  they  ought  to  do ;  and 
who  therefore  consider  themselves  as  living  under 
the  divine  displeasure,  in  a  state  in  which  it  would 
be  very  dangerous  to  die.  Such  men  answer  the  re- 
proaches of  conscience  with  sincerity  and  intention  of- 
performance,  but  which  tbey  consider  as  debts  to  be 
discharged  at  some  remote  time.  They  neither  sin 
with  stupid  negligence,  nor  with  impious  defiance 
of  the  divine  laws ;  they  fear  the  punishments  de- 
nounced against  sin,  but  pacify  theit  anxiety  with 
possibilities  of  repentance,  and  with  a  plan  of  life  to 
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be  led  according  to  the  strict  precepts  of  religion, 
and  to  be  closed  at  last  by  a  death  softened  by  holy 
consolations.  .  Projects  of  future  piety  are  perhaps 
not  less  common  than  of  future  pleasure,  and  are, 
as  there  is  reason  to  fear,  not  less  commonly  inter- 
rupted ;  with  this  dreadful  difference,  that  he  who 
misses  his  intended  pleasure,  escapes  a  disappoint- 
ment ;  but  he  who  is  cut  off  before  the  season  of  re- 
pentance, is  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  an  angry  God. 
Whoever  has  been  deluded  by  this  infatuation, 
and  has  hitherto  neglected  those  duties  which  he  in- 
tends some  time  to  perform,  is  admonished,  by  all 
the  principles  of  prudence,  and  all  the  course  of  na- 
ture, to  consider,  how  much  he  ventures,  and  with 
how  little  probability  in  his  favour.  The  continu- 
ance of  life,  though,  like  all  other  things,  adjusted 
by  Providence,  may  he  properly  considered  by  us 
casual ;  and  wisdom  always  directs  us,  not  to  leave 
that  to  chance  which  may  be  made  certain,  and  not 
to  venture  any  thing  upon  chance  which  it  will  much 
hurt  us  to  lose. 

He  who,  accused  by  his  conscience  of  habitual 
disobedience,  defers  his  reformation,  apparently  leaves 
bis  soul  in  the  power  of  chance.  We  are  in  full 
possession  of  the  present  moment ;  let  the  present 
moment  be  improved ;  let  that  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  done  some  time,  be  no  longer  neglected. 
Let  us  remember,  that  if  our  lot  should  fall  other- 
wise than  we  suppose ;  if  we  are  of  the  number  of 
them  to  whom  length  of  life  is  not  granted;  we 
lose  what  can  iiever  be  recovered,  and  what  will 
never  be  recompensed,  the  mercy  of  iGod,  and  the 
Joysof  fiiturity- 
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That  loDg  life  is  not  commoDly  granted,  Is  suffi- 
ciently apparent ;  for  life  is  called  long,  not  as  being, 
at  its  greatest  length,  of  much  duration,  but  as  being 
longer  than  common.  Since  therefore  the  common 
condition  of  man  is  not  to  live  long,  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  conclude  that  what  happens  to  few  will  hap- 
pen to  us. 

But,  to  abate  our  confidence  in  our  own  resolu- 
tions, it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  though  we  should 
arrive  at  the  great  year,  destined  for  the  change  of 
life,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  we  shall  e£^t 
what  we  have  purposed.  Age  is  shackled  with  in- 
firmity and  diseases.  Immediate  pain  and  present 
vexation  will  then  do  what  amusement  and  gaiety 
did  before,  will  enchain  the  attention,  and  occupy 
the  thoughts,  and  leave  little  vacancy  for  the  past  or 
future.  Whoever  suffers  great  pain,  has  no  other 
care  than  to  obtain  case;  and  if  ease  is  for  a  time 
obtained,  he  values  it  too  much,  to  lessen  it  by  psin- 
fiil  reflection. 

Neither  is  an  eflScacious  repentance  so  easy  a 
work,  as  that  we  may  be  sure  of  performing  it,  at  the 
time  appointed  by  ourselves.  The  longer  habits 
have  been  indulged,  the  more  imperious  they  be- 
come ;  it  is  not  by  bidding  them  to  be  gone,  that  we 
can  at  once  dismiss  them ;  they  may  be  suppressed 
and  lie  dormant  for  a  time,  and  resume  their  force, 
at  an  unexpected  moment,  by  some  sudden  tempta- 
tion ;  they  can  be  subdued  only  by  continued  'cau- 
tion and  repeated  conflicts. 

The  longer  sin  has  been  indulged,  the  more  irk- 
some will  be  the  retrospect  of  life.  So  much  unean- 
ness  will  be  sufiered,  at  the  review  of  years  spent  in 
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vicious  enjoyment,  that  there  is  reason  to  fear,  lest 
■  that  delay,  which  hegan  in  the  love  of  pleasure,  will 
he  continued  for  fear  of  ])ain. 

Neither  is  it  certain,  that  the  grace,  without 
which  no  man  can  correct  his  own  corruption,  when 
it  has  been  offered  and  refiised,  will  be  offered  again ; 
or  that  he  who  stopped  his  ears  against  the  first  call, 
will  be  vouchsafed  a  secoud.  He  cannot  expect  to 
be  received  among  the  servants  of  God,  who  will 
obey  him  only  at  his  own  time ;  for  such  presump- 
tion is,  in  some  degree,  a  mockery  of  Gud ;  and  we 
are  to  consider,  secondly,  how  certaiu  it  is,  that  God 
is  Dot  mocked. 

God  is  not  mocked  in  any  sense.  He  will  not  be 
mocked  with  counterfeit  piety,  he  will  not  be 
mocked  with  idle  resolutions ;  but  the  sense  in 
which  the  text  declares,  that  God  is  not  mocked, 
seems  to  be,  that  God  will  not  suffer  his  decrees  to 
be  invalidated ;  he  will  not  leave  his  promises  un- 
fiilfilled,  nor  his  threats  unexecuted.  And  this  will 
easily  appear,  if  we  consider,  that  promises  and 
threats  can  only  become  ineffectual  by  change  of 
mind,  or  want  of  power.  God  cannot  change  his 
will;  he  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  repent;  what 
he  has  spoken  will  surely  come  to  pass.  Neither  can 
he  want  power  to  execute  his  purposes ;  he  who 
spoke,  and  the  world  was  made,  can  speak  again, 
and  it  will  perish.  God's  arm  is  not  shortened,  that 
he  cannot  save ;  neither  is  it  shortened,  that  he  can- 
not punish ;  and  that  be  will  do  to  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  works,  will  be  shown,  when  we  have 
considered. 
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Thirdly,  in  what  sense  it  is  to  be  UDderstood,  that 
whatsoever  a  man  sows,  that  shall  be  reap. 

To  sow  and  to  reap  are  figarative  terms.  To  sow, 
signifies  to  act ;  and  to  reap,  is  to  receive  the  pro- 
duct of  our  actions.  As  no  man  can  sow  one  sort  of 
grain,  and  reap  anothei^  in  the  ordinary  process  of 
nature  ;  as  no  man  gathers  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs 
of  thistles,  or  when  be  scatters  tares  in  the  furrows, 
gathers  wheat  into  his  gamers ;  so,  in  the  final  dis> 
pensations  of  Providence,  the  same  correspondence 
shall  be  found  in  the  moral  system ;  every  action 
shall  at  last  be  followed  by  its  due  consequences ;  we 
shall  be  treated  according  to  our  obedience  or  trans- 
gressions ;  the  good  shall  not  miss  their  reward,  nor 
the  wicked  escape  their  punishment;  but  when  men 
shall  give  account  of  their  own  works,  they  that  have 
done  good  shall  pass  into  everlasting  life,  and  they 
that  have  done  evil  into  everlasting  fire. 

Let  us  therefore,  at  this  and  at  all  times,  most 
heartily  and  fervently  beseech  Almighty  God  to 
g^ve  us  faithful  and  sincere  repentance,  to  pardon 
and  fotgive  us  all  our  sins,  -to  endue  us  with  the 
grace  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  aud  to  amend  our  lives 
according  to  bis  holy  will  and  commandments. 
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WBITTEN  BY  DB.  JOHNSON  FOR  THE  FDNERAL 
OF  HIS  WIFE. 


JOHN,  c.  xi.  V.  25,  26.  (former  part.) 

Jesus  said  unto  her,  I  am  the  resurrection,  and  the 
life;  he  that  believetk  in  me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live ; 

And  whosoever  Uveth,  and  believeth  in  me,  shall 
never  die. 

To  afford  adequate  consolations  to  the  last  hour, 
to  cheer  the  gloomy  passage  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  and  to  ease  that  anxiety  to 
which  beings  prescient  of  their  own  dissolution,  and 
conscious  of  their  own  danger,  must  be  necessarily 
exposed,  is  the  privilege  only  of  revealed  religion. 
All  those  to  whom  the  supernatural  right  of  hea- 
venly doctrine  has  never  been  imparted,  however  for- 
midable for  power,  or  illustrious  for  wisdom,  have 
wanted  that. knowledge  of  their  future  state,  which 
alone  can  give  comfort  to  misery,  or  security  to  en- 
joyment ;  and  have  been  forced  to  rush  forwards  to 
the  grave,  througli  the  darkness  of  ignorance ;  or,  if 
they  happened  to  be  more  refined  and  inquisitive,  to 
solace  their  passage  with  the  fallacious  and  uncertain 
glimmer  of  philosophy. 
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Tbere  were  doubtless,  at  all  times,  as  there  are 
DOW,  many  who  lived  with  very  little  thought  con- 
cerning their  end ;  many  whose  time  was  wholly 
filled  up  by  public  or  domestic  business,  by  the  pur- 
suits of  ambition,  or  the  desire  of  riches ;  many  who 
cUasqlved  themselves  in  luxurious  enjoyment,  and, 
when  they  could  lull  their  minds  by  any  present 
pleasure,  bad  no  r^axd  to  distant  events,  but  with- 
held their  imagination  from  sallying  out  into  futu- 
rity, or  catching  any  terrour  that  might  interrupt 
their  quiet ;  and  there  were  many  who  rose  so  little 
above  animal  life,  that  they  were  completely  en- 
grossed by  the  objects  about  them,  and  had  thm 
views  extended  no  farther  than  to  the  next  hour;  in 
whom  the  ray  of  reason  was  half  extinct,  and  who 
had  neither  hopes  nor  tears,  but  of  some  near  advan- 
tage, of  some  pressing  danger. 

But  multitudes  there  must  always  be,  and  greater 
multitudes  as  arts  and  civility  prevail,  who  cannot 
wholly  withdraw  their  thoughts  from  death.  All 
cannot  be  distracted  with  business,  or  stunned  with 
the  clamours  of  assemblies,  or  the  shouts  of  armies. 
All  cannot  live  in  the  perpetual  dissipation  of  suc- 
cessive diversions,  nor  will  all  enslave  their  under- 
standings to  their  senses,  and  seek  felicity  in  the 
gross  gratifications  of  appetite.  Some  must  always 
keep  their  reason  and  their  fancy  in  action,  and  seek 
either  honour  or  pleasure  from  intellectual  ope- 
rations ;  and  from  them,  others,  more  u^ligeut  or 
sluggish,  will  be  in  time  fixed  or  awakened  ;  know- 
ledge will  be  perpetually  diflused,  and  curiosity 
hourly  eiilai|[ed. 
^   But,  when  the  faculties  were  once  put  in  motion, 
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when  the  mind  had  broken  loose  irom  the  shackles  of 
sense,  and  made  excursions  to  remote  consequences, 
the  first  consideration  that  would  stop  her  course 
must  he  the  incessant  waste  of  life,  the  approach  of 
ag^  and  the  certainty  of  death;  the  approach  of 
that  time,  in  which  strength  must  fail,  and  pleasure 
fly  away,  and  the  certainty  of  that  dissolution  which 
shall  put  an  end  to  all  the  prospects  of  this  world. 
It  is  imposfflble  to  think,  and  not  sometimes  to  think 
on  death.  Hope,  indeed,  has  many  powers  of  delu- 
fflou ;  whatever  is  possible,  however  unlikely,  it  will 
teach  us  to  promise  ourselves;  but  death  no  man 
has  escaped,  and  therefore  no  man  can  hope  to  escape 
it  From  this  dreadfiil  expectation  no  shelter  or  re- 
fuge can  be  found.  Whatever  we  see,  forces  it  upon 
us;  whatever  is,  new  or  old,  flourishing  or  declining, 
either  directly,  or  by  a  very  short  deduction,  leads 
man  to  the  consideration  of  his  end  ;  and  accordingly 
we  find,  that  the  fear  of  death  has  always  been  con- 
ndered  as  the  great  enemy  of  human  quiet,  the  pol- 
luter of  the  feast  of  happiness,  and  embitterer  of  the 
cup  of  joy.  The  young  man  who  rejoiceth  in  his 
youth,  amidst  his  music  and  his  gaiety,  has  always 
been  disturbed  with  the  thought,  that  his  youth 
will  be  quii^y  at  an  end.  The  monarch,  to  whom 
it  is  said  that  he  is  a  god,  has  always  been  reminded 
by  his  own  heart,  that  he  shaD  die  like  man. 

This  unwelcome  conviction,  which  is  thus  continu- 
ally pressed  upon  the  mind,  every-  art  has  been  em- 
ployed to  oppose.  The  general  remedy,  in  all  ages, 
has  been  to  chase  it  away  from  the  present  moment, 
and  to  gain  a  suspense  of  the  pun  that  could  not  be 
cured.  In  the  ancient  writings,  we,  therefore,  find 
2o  3 
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the  shortness  of  life  frequeutly  Tnentioned  as  an  ex- 
dtement  to  jollity  and  pleasure ;  and  may  plainly 
discover,  that  the  authors  had  no  other  means  of  re- 
lieving that  gloom  vnth  which  the  uncertainty  of 
human  life  clouded  their  conceptions.  Some  of  the 
philosophers,  indeed,  appear  to  have  sought  a  nobler, 
and  a  more  cert^n  remedy,  and  to  have  endeavoured 
to  overpower  the  force  of  death  by  arguments,  and  to 
.dispel  the  gloom  by  the  light  of  reason.  They  en- 
quired into  the  nature  of  the  soul  of  man,  and 
shewed,  at  least  probably,  that  it  is  a  substance  dis- 
tinct from  matter,  and  therefore  independent  on  the 
body,  and  exempt  from  dissolution  and  corruption.  The 
arguments,  whether  physical  or  moral,  upon  which 
they  established  this  doctrine,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
recount  to  a  christian  audience,  by  whom  it  is  be- 
lieved upon  more  certain  proofs,  and  higher  autho- 
rity ;  since,  though  they  were  such  as  might  deter- 
mine the  calm  mind  of  a  philosopher,  inquisitive 
only  after  truth,  and  uninfluenced  by  external  ob- 
jects ;  yet  they  were  such  as  required  leisure  and 
capacity,  not  allowed  in  general  to  mankind ;  they 
were  such  as  many  could  never  understaud,  and  of 
which,  therefore,  the  eflicacy  and  comfort  were  con- 
fined to  a  small  number,  without  any  benefit  to  the 
unenlightened  multitude. 

Such  has  been  hitherto  the  nature  of  philosophical 
arguments,  and  such  it  must  probably  for  ever  re- 
main ;  for,  though,  perhaps,  the  successive  industry 
of  the  studious  may  increase  the  number,  or  advance 
the  probability,  of  arguments ;  and  though  continuid 
contemplation  of  matter  will,  I  believe,  shew  it,  at 
lengtli,  wholly   incapable   of  motion,  sensation,   or 
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order,  by  any  powei's  of  its  own,  and  therefore  iieces- 
sarily  establish  the  immateriality,  and,  probably,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul ;  yet  there  never  can  be  ex- 
pected a  time,  in  which  the  gross  body  of  mankind 
can  attend  to  such  speculations,  or  can  comprehend 
them ;  and,  therefore,  there  never  can  be  a  time  in 
which  this  knowledge  can  be  taught  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  generally  conducive  to  virtue  or  happiness, 
but  by  a  messenger  from  God,  from  the  Creator  of 
the  world,  and  the  Father  of  Spirits. 

To  persuade  common  and  unisstructed  minds  to 
the  belief  of  any  feet,  we  may  every  day  perceive, 
that  the  testimony  of  one  man,  whom  they,  think 
worthy  of  credit,  has  more  force  than  the  arguments 
of  a  thousand  reasoners,  even  when  the  arguments 
are  such  as  they  may  be  imagined  completely  quali- 
fied to  comprehend.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  the 
constitution  of  mankind  is  such,  that  abstruse  and 
intellectual  truths  can  be  taught  no  otherwise  than 
by  positive  assertion,  supported  by  some  sensible  evi- 
dence, by  which  the  assertor  is  secured  from  the-  sus- 
picion of  felsehood ;  and  that  if  it  should  please  God 
to  inspire  a  teacher  with  some  demonstration  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  it  would  far  less  avail  him 
for  general  instruction,  than  the  power  of  working  a 
miracle  in  its  vindication,  unless  God  should,  at  the 
same  time,  inspire  all  the  hearers  with  docility  and 
apprdhension,  and  turn,  at  once,  all  the  sensual,  the 
g^dy,  the  lazy,  the  busy,  the  corrupt,  and  the 
proud,  into  humble,  abstracted,  and  diligent  philo- 
sophers. 

To  bring  life  and  immortality  to  light,  to  give 
such  proofs  of  our  future  existence,  as  may  influence 
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the  most  narrow  mind,  and  fill  the  most  capacious 
intellect,  to  open  prospects  beyond  the  grave,  in 
which  the  thought  may  expatiate  without  obstruc- 
tion, and  to  supply  a  refuge  and  support  to  the  mind 
amidst  all  tlie  miseries  of  decaying  nature,  is  the 
peculiar  excellence  of  the  Gospel  of  Chrbt.  With- 
out this  heavenly  instructor,  he  who  feels  himself 
sinking  under  the  weight  of  years,  or  melting  away 
by  the  slow  waste  of  a  lingering  disease,  has  no 
other  remedy  than  obdurate  patience,  a  gloomy  re- 
signation to  that  which  cannot  be  avoided ;  and  he 
who  follows  his  friend,  or  whoever  there  is  yet  dearer 
than  a  friend,  to  the  grave,  can  have  no  other  conso- 
lation than  that  which  he  derives  from  the  general 
misery  ;  the  reflection,  that  he  suffers  only  what  the 
rest  of  mankind  must  suffer;  a  poor  consideration, 
which  rather  awes  us  to  silence,  than  sooths  us  to 
quiet,  and  which  does  not  abate  the  sense  of  our 
calamity,  though  it  may  sometimes  make  us  ashamed 
to  complain. 

But  so  much  is  our  condition  improved  by  the 
gospel,  so  much  is  the  sting  of  ^eath  rebated,  that 
we  may  now  be  invited  to  the  contemplation  of  our 
mortality,  as  to  a  pleasing  emplojrment  of  the  mind, 
to  an  exercise  delightfol  and  recreative,  not  only 
when  calamity  and  persecution  drive  us  out  fi»m  the 
assemblies  of  men,  and  sorrow  and  woe  represent  the 
grave  as  a  refuge  and  au  asylum,  but  even  in  the 
hours  of  the  highest  earthly  prosperity,  when  our 
cup  is  full,  and  when  we  have  laid  up  stores  for  our- 
selves; for,  in  him  who  believes  the  promise  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  it  can  cause  no  disturbance  to 
remember,  that  this  night  his  soul  may  be  required 
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of  him ;  and  he  who  suffers  one  of  the  sharpest  evils 
which  this  life  can  ^ew,  aniidat  all  its  varieties  of 
misery ;  he  Uiat  has  lately  been  separated  6^>m  the 
person  whom  a  long  participation  of  good  and  evil 
had  endeared  to  him ;  he  who  has  seen  kindness 
snatched  from  his  arms,  and  Bdelity  torn  from  his 
bosom;  he  whose  ear  is  no  more  to  be  delighted 
with  tender  instruction,  and  whose  virtue  shall  be 
DO  more  awakened  by  the  seasonable  whispers  of  mild 
reproof,  may  yet  look,  without  horror,  on  the  tomb 
which  endoses  the  remains  of  what  he  loved  and  ho- 
noured, as  upon  a  place  which,  if  it  revives  the  sense 
of  his  loss,  may  calm  him  with  the  hope  of  that  state 
in  which  there  shall  be  no  more  grief  or  separation. 

To  Christians  the  celebration  of  a  frineral  is  by  no 
means  a  solemnity  of  barren  and  unavailing  sorrow, 
but  established  by  the  church  for  other  purposes. 

First,  for  the  consolation  of  sorrow.  Secondly,  for 
the  enforcement  of  piety.  The  mournful  solemnity 
of  the  burial  of  the  dead  is  instituted,  first,  for  the 
consolation  of  that  grief  to  which  the  best  minds,  if 
not  supported  and  r^ulated  by  religion,  are  most 
liable.  They  who  most  endeavour  the  happiness  of 
others,  who  devote  their  thoughts  to  tenderness  and 
pity,  and  studiously  maintain  the  reciprocation  of 
kindness,  by  d^ees  mingle  their  souls,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  feel  from  their  separation,  a  total  desti- 
tution of  happiness,  a  sudden  abruption  of  all  their 
prospects,  a  cessation  of  all  their  hopes,  schemes,  and 
desires.  The  whole  mind  becomes  a  gloomy  vacuity, 
without  any  image  or  form  of  pleasure,  a  chaos  of 
confused  wishes,  directed  to  no  particular  end,  or  to 
that  which,  while  we  wi^,  we  cannot  hope  to  ob- 
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tain  ;  for  the  dead  will  not  revive;  those  vrhom  Glod 
has  called  away  from  the  present  state  of  existence, 
can  he  seen  no  more  in  it ;  we  must  go  to  them  ;  but 
they  cannot  return  to  us. 

Yet,  to  shew  that  grief  is  vain,  is  to  a£Ford  very 
little  comfort ;  yet  this  is  all  that  reason  can  afford ; 
but  religion,  our  only  friend  in  the  moment  of  dis- 
tress, in  the  moment  when  the  help  of  man  is  vain, 
when  fortitude  and  cowardice  sink  down  together, 
and  the  sage  and  the  virgin  mingle  their  lamenta- 
tions ;  religion  will  inform  us,  that  sorrow  and  com- 
plaint are  not  only  vain,  but  unreasonable  and  erro- 
neous. The  voice  of  God,  speaking  by  his  Son  and 
his  apostles,  will  instruct  us,  that  she,  whose  depar- 
ture we  now  mourn,  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth  ;  that 
only  her  body  is  committed  to  the  ground,  but  that 
the  soul  is  returned  to  God,  who  gave  it ;  that  God, 
who  is  infinitely  mercifiil,  who  hateth  nothing  that 
he  has  made,  vrho  desireth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner; 
to  that  God,  who  only  can  compare'  performance  with 
ability,  who  alone  knows  how  far  the  heart  has  been 
pure,  or  corrupted,  how  inadvertency  lias  surprised, 
fear  has  betrayed,  or  weakness  has  impeded ;  to  that 
God,  who  marks  every  aspiration  after  a  better  state, 
who  heMS  the  prayer  which  the  voice  cannot  utter, 
records  the  purpose  that  perished  without  opportu- 
nity of  action,  the  wish  that  v^iished  away  without 
attainment,  who  is  always  ready  to  receive  the  peni- 
tent, to  whom  sincere  contrition  is  never  late,  and 
who  will  accept  the  tears  of  a  returning  sinner. 

Such  are  the  reflections  to  which  we  are  called  by 
the  voice  of  truth ;  and  from  these  we  shall  find 
that  comfort  which  philosophy  cannot  supply,  atid 
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that  peace  ivhich  the  world  cannot  give.  The  con- 
templation of  the  mercy  of  G^nI  may  justly  afford 
'  some  consolation,  even  when  the  office  of  burial  is 
performed  to  those  who  have  been  snatched  away 
without  visible  amendment  of  their  lives  :  for,  who 
shall  presume  to  determine  the  state  of  departed 
souls,  to  lay  open  what  God  hath  concealed,  and  to 
search  the  counsels  of  the  Most  Highest  ? — But,  with 
more  confident  hope  of  pardon  and  acceptance,  may 
we  commit  those  to  the  receptacles  of  mortality,  who 
have  lived  without  any  open  or  enormous  crimes ; 
who  have  endeavoured  to  propitiate  God  by  repent- 
ance, and  have  died,  at  last,  with  hope  and  resigna- 
tion. Among  these  she  surely  may  be  remembered 
whom  we  have  followed  hither  to  the  tomb,  to  pay 
her  the  last  honours,  and  to  resign  her  to  the  grave  : 
she,  whom  many,  who  now  hear  me,  have  known, 
and  whom  none,  who  were  capable  of  distinguishing 
either  moral  or  intellectual  excellence,  could  know, 
without  esteem,  or  tenderness.  To  praise  the  extent 
of  her  knowledge,  the  acuteness  of  her  wit,  the  accu- 
racy of  her  judgment,  the  force  of  her  sentiments,  or 
the  elegance  of  her  erpression,  would  ill  suit  with 
the  occasion. 

Such  praise  would  little  profit  the  living,  and  as 
little  gratify  the  dead,  who  is  now  in  a  place  where 
vanity  and  competition  are  forgotten  for  ever;  where 
she  finds  a  cup  of  water  given  for  the  relief  of  a  po<H* 
brother,  a  prayer  uttered  for  the  mercy  of  God  to 
those  whom  she  wanted  power  to  relieve,  a  word  of 
instruction  to  ignorance,  a  smile  of  comfort  to  misery, 
of  more  avail  than  all  those  accomplishments  which 
confer  honour  and  distinction  among  the  sons  of 
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folly. — Yet,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  her  wit  was 
never  employed  to  scoff  at  goodness,  nor  her  rea- 
son to  dispute  against  truth.  In  this  age  of  wild 
opinions,  she  was  as  free  from  scepticism  as  the  clus- 
tered virgin.  She  never  wished  to  signalize  herself 
by  the  singularity  of  paradox.  She  had  a  just  diffi- 
dence of  her  own  reason,  and  desired  to  practue 
rather  than  dispute.  Her  practice  was  such  as  her 
opinions  naturally  produced.  She  was  exact  and  re- 
gular in  her  devotions,  full  of  confidence  in  the  divine 
mercy,  submissive  to  the  dispensations  of  Providence, 
extensively  charitable  in  her  judgments  and  opinions, 
grateful  for  every  kindness  that  she  received,  and 
willing  to  impart  assistance  of  every  kind  to  all 
whom  her  little  power  enabled  her  to  benefit.  She 
passed  through  many  months'  languor,  weaknew,  and 
decay,  without  a  single  murmur  of  impatience,  and 
often  expressed  her  adoration  of  that  mercy  which 
granted  her  so  long  time  for  recollection  and  peni- 
tence. That  she  had  no  failing,  cannot  be  supposed : 
but  she  has  now  appeared  before  the  Almighty 
Judge ;  and  it  would  ill  become  beings  like  us,  weak 
and  sinful  as  herself,  to  remember  those  faults  which, 
we  trust,. Eternal  Purity  has  pardoned. 

Let  us  therefore  preserve  her  memory  for  no  other 
end  but  to  imitate  her  virtues ;  and  let  us  add  her 
example  to  the  motives  to  piety  which  this  solem- 
nity was,  secondly,  instituted  to  enforce. 

It  would  not  indeed  be  reasonable  to  expect,  did 
we  not  know  the  inattention  and  perverseness  of 
mankind,  that  any  one,  who  had  followed  a  funeral, 
.  could  f)^  to  return  home  without  new  resolutions  of 
a  holy  life :  for,  who  can  see  the  final  period  of  all 
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human  schemes  aad  undertakings,  without  convic- 
tion of  the  vanity  of  all  that  terminates  in  the  pre- 
sent state  ?  For,  who  can  see  the  wise,  the  brave,  the 
powerful,  or  the  beauteous,  carried  to  the  grave,  with- 
out reflection  on  the  emptiness  of  all  those  distinc- 
tions, which  set  us  here  in  opposition  to  each  other  ? 
And  who,  when  he  sees  the  vanity  of  aU  terrestrial 
advantages,  can  forbear  to  wish  for  a  more  permanent 
and  certain  happiness  ?  Such  wishes,  perhaps,  often 
arise,  and  such  resolutions  are  often  formed ;  but, 
before  the  resolution  can  be  exerted,  before  the  wish 
can  r^ipilate  the  conduct,  new  prospects  open  before 
us,  new  impressions  are  received ;  the  temptations  of 
the  world  solicit,  the  passions  of  the  heart  are  put 
into  commotion ;  we  plunge  agun  into  the  tumult, 
engage  again  in  the  contest,  and  forget  that  what  we 
gain  cannot  be  kept,  and  that  the  life,  for  which  we 
are  thus  busy  to  provide,  must  be  quickly  at  an  end. 
But,  let  us  not  be  thus  shamefully  deluded !  Let 
U8  not  thus  idly  perish  in  our  folly,  by  neglecting  the 
loudest  call  of  Providence;  nor,  when  we  have  fol- 
lowed our  Mends  and  our  enemies  to  the  tomb, 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  surprised  by  the  dreadtiil  sum- 
mons, and  die,  at  last,  amazed,  and  unprepared !  Let 
every  one  whose  eye  glances  on  this  bier,  examine 
what  would  have  been  his  condition,  if  the  same 
hour  had  called  him  to  judgment,  and  remember, 
that,  though  he  is  now  spared,  he  may,  perhaps,  be 
to-m(BTOw  among  separate  spirits.  The  present  mo- 
ment is  in  our  power:  let  us,  therefore,  from  the 
present  moment,  begin  our  repentance !  Let  us  not, 
any  longer,  harden  our  hearts,  but  hear,  this  day,  the 
voice  of  our  Saviour  and  our  God,  and  begin  to  do. 
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witb  all  out  powers,  whatever  we  shall  wish  to  have 
done,  when  the  grave  shall  open  before  us !  Let 
those  who  came  hither  weeping  and  lamenting,  re- 
flect, that  they  have  not  time  for  useless  sorrow ; 
that  their  own  salvation  is  to  be  secured,  and  that 
the  day  is  for  spent,  and  the  night  cometh,  when 
Qo  man  can  work ;  that  tears  are  of  no  value  to  the 
dead,  and  that  their  own  danger  may  justly  claim 
their  whole  attention  !  Liet  those  who  entered  this 
place  unaffected  and  indifferent,  and  whose  only  pur- 
pose was  to  behold  this  funeral  spectacle,  consider, 
that  she,  whom  they  thus  behold  with  negligence, 
and  pass  by,  was  lately  partaker  of  the  same  nature 
with  themselves;  and  that  they  likewise  are  hasten- 
.ing  to  their  end,  and  must  soon,  by  others  equally 
negligent,  be  buried  and  forgotten  !  Let  all  remem- 
ber, that  the  day  of  life  is  short,  and  that  the  day  of 
grace  may  be  much  shorter ;  that  this  may  be  the 
last  warning  which  God  will  grant  us,  and  that,  per- 
haps, he  who  looks  on  this  grave  unalarmed,  may 
sink  unreforraed  into  his  own ! 

Let  it,  therefore,  be  our  care,  when  we  retire  from 
diis  solemnity,  that  we  immediately  turn  from  our 
'wickedness,  and  do  that  which  is  lawfril  and  right; 
that,  whenever  disease  or  violence  shall  dissolve  our 
bodies,  our  souls  may  be  saved  alive,  and  received 
.into  everlasting  habitations;  wherewith  angels  and 
archangels,  and  all  the  glorious  host  of  heaven,  they 
shall  sing  glory  to  God  on  high,  and  the  Lamb,  for 
ever  and  ever! 
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%*  The  Roman  Numerals  refer  to  the  Volume,  and  the 
Figures  to  ihe  Page. 


ABERBROTHICK,  account  of  the  town  of,  xii.  236.     Of  the 

ruins  of  the  monastery  there,  23S. 
Aberdeen,  account  of,  ix.  365.  xii.  941.     Account  of  the  King's 
College,  243-     Account  of  the  Marischal  College,  244.     The 
course  of  education  there,  2i5.     Account  of  the  English  cha- 
pel, 246. 
Abilities,  the  reward  of,  tn  be  accepted  when  oflfered,   and  not 
sought  for  in  another  place,  exempliiied  in  the  story  of  Gela^ 
leddin  of  Bassora,  v.  300. 
Abouzaid,  the  dying  advice  of  Morad  bis  father  to  him,  iv.  289. 
^inrfgraienff  of  books,  remarks  on,  xi.  34.  , 

Absence,  a  destroyer  of  friendship,  v.  89- 
Abt)m»ia,  preface  to  the  translation  of  Father  Lobo's  voyage  to, 

X.  315. 
Acadetmcal  educatum,  one  of  Milton's  objections  to  it,  vi,  39. 
Acatttti,  an  instance  of  the  commanding  mtluence  of  curiouty, 

iv.  60. 
AckiUet,  his  address  to  a  Grecian   prince  supplicating  life,  im- 
proper for  a  picture,  v.   180. 
Action  (dramatick),  the  laws  of  it  stated  and  remarked,  iv.  97. 
Actimjexerclst),  necessary  U>  the  health  of  the  body,  and  the 
vigour  of  the  mind,  iii.  84>     The  source  of  cheerAilness  and 
vivacity,  86. 
Action  (in  oratory),  the  want  of,  considered,  v.  36l.     Tends  to 

~uo  good  in  any  part  of  oratory,  363. 
Aclioru,  every  man  the  best  relater  of  his  own,  v,  259.     The 

injustice  of  jud^ng  of  them  by  the  event,  xi.  483. 
Adam  unparadised,  a  MS.  supposed  to  be  the  embrvo  of  Paradise 

Lost,  X.  333. 
Adams,  Parson,  0/  Fielding,  not   Edward,    but  WilUani  Young, 

viii.  341. 
Addison,  Joseph,  supposed  to  have  taken  the  plan  of  bis  Dialogues 
on  Medals  from  Dryden's  Essay  on  Dramatick  Poetry,  vi.  323. 
His  life,' vii.  74.     The  vaiiuus  schools  at  which  be  received 
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instruction,  75.      Cultivatea  an   early  friendship    nith  Steele, 

76.  Lends  100/.  t<>  Steele,  and  reclaims  it  by  an  execution, 

77.  Entered  at  Oxford,  l687,  11-  Account  of  his  Latin 
pienis,  78.  Account  of  his  English  poems,  78.  On  be- 
ing introduced  by  Congreve  to  Mr.  .Montague,  becomes  a 
courtier,  79.  Obtains  a  pension  of  300/.  a  year,  that  be 
might  be  enabled  to  travel,  80.  Publishes  his  travels,  %1. 
Succeeds  Mr.  Locke  as  Commissioner  of  Appeals,  as  a  renard 
for  his  poem  Tht  Battle  of  Blenheim,  83.  Went  to  Hanover 
with  Lord  Halifax,  83.  Made  Under-Secretary  of  Stale,  83. 
Writes  the  opera  of  Rosamond,  83.  Assists  Steele  in  writing; 
the  Tender  Husband,  84.  Goes  to  Tretand  with  Lord  Whar- 
ton as  Secretary,  84.  Made  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  Bir- 
mingham's Tower,  84.  The  opposite  characters  of  him  and 
Wharton,  84.  His  reason  for  resolving  nut  to  remit  any  fees 
to  his  friends,  85.  Wrote  in  the  TaCler,  85.  Wrote  in  the 
Spectators,  %6.  His  tragedy  of  Cato  brought  on  the  stage, 
and  supported  both  by  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  93.  95.  Cato 
warmly  attacked  by  Dennis,  95.  Observations  on  his  tragedy 
of  Cato,  96-  Other  honours  and  enmities  shewed  to  Cato,  97- 
Cato  translated  both  into  Italian  and  Latin,  S7-  Writes  in 
the  Guardian,  97.  His  signature  in  the  Spectator  and  Guar- 
dian, 98.  Declared  by  Steele  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
Drummer,  ^>).  Wrote  several  political  pamphlets,  SQ.  Ap- 
pointed Secretary  to  the  Regency,  101.  In  1715  publishes 
the  Freeholder,  102.  Marries  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  102. 
Secretary  of  State,  1717,  but  unfit  for  the  place,  and  therefore 
resigns  it,  103.  Purposes  writing  a  tragedy  on  the  Death  of 
Socrates,  104.  Engages  in  his  Defence  of  tlie  Christian  reli- 
gion, 104.  Had  a  design  of  writing  an  Englisli  dictionary, 
105.  His  controversy  with  Steele  on  the  Peerage  Bill,  105. 
During  his  last  illness  sends  for  Gay,  informs  him  that  he  had 
injured  him,  and  promises,  if  he  recovered,  to  recompense  him, 

1 09.  Sends  for  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  that  he  might 
see  bow  a  Christian  ought  to  die,  109.     Died  June  17,  1719. 

110.  His  character,  110.  The  course  of  his  familiar  day, 
1 13.  His  literary  character,  1 15.  Account  of  his  works,  117- 
Extracts  from  Dennis's  Observations  on  Cato,  134.  Consi- 
dered as  a  critick,  141.  Commended  as  a  teacher  of  wisdom, 
144.  Character  of  his  prose  works,  144.  A  conversation 
with  Pope  on  Tickell's  translation  of  Homer,  27\.  Becomes 
a  rival  of  Pope,  viii.  95.  Supposed  to  have  been  the  trans- 
lator of  the  Iliad,  published  under  the  name  of  Tickell,  99. 
His  critical  capacity  remarked,  iii.  9L  140.  143. 

Admiration,  and  ignorance,  their  mutual  and  reciprocal  operation, 

iii.  25. 
Adoenturert,  xi.  371  to,  the  end  of  the  volume. 
Advrrsaries,  the  advantage  of  contending  with  tltiutrious  ones, 

ix.  200. 
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Atherniti/,  ft  Mason  liitecl  to  convey  th6  most  salutary  and  userul 
■Rstruction  b)  the  mind,  iv.  58,  'I'he  appointed  instrument  of 
promoting  our  virtue  and  happiness,  60. 

Adcerliiemenls,  on  p()mp"us  and  remarkable,  v.  l60. 

Adrice,  good,  too  "ften  disregarded,  iii.  97.  The  causes  of  this 
assigned,  98.  Vanity  often  the  apparent  motive  nf  giving  it, 
99.     When  nuist  offensive  and  ineffectual,  iv.  90. 

Affalniitg,  the  extensive  influence  of  this  amiable  quality,   iv.  2. 

Affectation,  the  vanity  and  folly  of  indulging  it,  ii,  131.  133. 
Wherein  it  properly  differs  from  hypocrisy,  134.  The  great 
absurdity  of  it  exposed  in  the  character  of  Gelasimus,  iv.  228. 

Afiictiont,  proper  methods  of  obtiuiiing  consolation  under  them, 
■i.  113.  332. 

AJrica,  progress  of  th«  discoveries  made  on  that  coast  by  the 
Portuguese,  x.  267- 

Age,  the  present  an  age  of  authors,  xi.  315. 

Agi-iatUure,  its  extensive  usefulness  considered,  iv.  38.  Thoughts 
on,  both  ancient  and  modern,  x.  388.  Productions  of,  alone 
sufiicieflt  for  the  support  of  an  industrious  people,  389-  In 
high  consideration  in  Kgy|Jt,  ibid.  The  many  ancient  writers 
on  that  subject,  392.  The  enrichment  of  England,  393.  A 
proper  subject  for  honorary  rewai'ds,  395.  Superior  10  trade 
and  manufactures,  396.  Danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
neglect  of,  398-  An  art  which  government  ought  to  protect, 
every  proprietor  of  lands  to  practise,  and  every  enquirer  inio 
nature  to  improve,  401.  Account  of,  at  Raa&ay,  one  of  the 
Hebrides,  xii.  297-  Bad  state  of,  at  Ostig,  in  Sky,  323.  The 
Tdising  of  the  rents  of  estates  in  Scotland  considered,  344. 

Ajut,  his  history,  iv.  267.  27I. 

Akeimde,  Dr.  Mark,  his  opinion  of  Dyer's  Fleece,  viii.  27?.  His 
life,  357.  Son  of  a  butclier  at  Newcaftle-upon-Tyne.  bom 
1721.  Designed  for  a  dissenting  minister,  but  turns  his  mind 
to  physick,  357-     Pleasures  of  Imagination  published,  1744, 

358.  Studies  at  Leyden,  and  becomes  M.D.  1744,  358.     An 
entliusiastick  friend  to  liberty;    and  a  lover  of  contradiction, 

359.  Practises  physick  at  Northampton  and  Hampstead,  360. 
Settles  at  London,  36o.     Allowed  300?.  a  year  by  Mr.  Dysor, 

360.  By  his  writings  obtains  the  name  both  of  a  wit  and  scho- 
lar, 361.     Died  1770,  361.     Character  of  his  worki,  362. 

Alabaster's  Roxana,  commended,  vi.  87. 

Alacrity,  the  cultivation  of  it  the  source  of  personal  and  social 

pleasure,  iii.  18,  19. 
Albion  in  lot.  3°,  account  of  the  friendly  inhabitants  fouud  there 

by  Drake,  ix,  137. 
Alexandrian  Library,  its  loss  lamented,  v.  263. 
Aliger,  his  character,  iv.  354. 

AUen,  Mr.  of  Bath,  praised  by  Pope  in  his  Satires,  viii.  135. 
All's  [Veil  that  Ends  (Fell,  observations  on  Shakspeare's,  x.  201. 
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Almamoiilin,  the  dying  ^)eKh  of  Noursdin,  hie  father,  to  him. 
Hi.  SK.     His  thoughtless  extravagance,  3l6.     The  excellent 
advice  vrhicb  the  sage  gave  him,  318. 
AUiixa,  her  coquetry  descnbed,  iv.  246. 
Amoifm*,  observationB  on  the  history  of  the,  v.  351-     Old  tnaldi 

in  England  most  Lke  AmaionB,  353. 
Amazon*,  of  the  Pen,  xi.  5l6. 

Ambition,  generally  proportioned  to  capacity,  ix.  17-  A  quality 
natural  to  youth,  ii.  97.  The  peculiar  vani^  of  it  in  the  lower 
stations  of  life,  420,  421.  A  destroyer  of  friendship,  v.  90. 
Characterized,  i.  274. 

Ameiica;  Taxation  no  Tyranny,  or,  an  Answer  to  the  Resolutions 
and  Address  of  the  American  Congress  [1775],  xii.  177-  Con- 
siderations ou  the  Indians  granting  their  lands  to  foreign  na- 
tions, xii.  35.  Difficulty  of  ascertaining  boundaries,  37-  The 
power  of  the  French  there,  1756,  44.  Colonies  lirst  settled 
there  in  the  time  of  Eiizubeth,  47.  Colony  first  sent  to  Canada 
by  the  French,  54-  The  first  discovery  of  Newfoundland  by 
Cabot,  and  the  settlement  ijom  thence  to  Georgia  considered, 
66.  The  encroachment  of  tbe  French  on  our  back  settlemmts 
examined,  68. 

Amicus,  his  reflections  on  tbe  deplorable  case  of  prostitutes,  iii. 
231. 

Araoret,  Lady  Sophia  Murray  celebrated  by  Waller  under  that 
name,  vi.  233. 

AmutemenU,  by  what  regulations  they  may  be  rendered  useful, 
iii.  1 13. 

Anacreoa,  Odeix.  translated,  i,  351. 

Anatoniii,  cruelty  in  anatomical  researches  reprobated,  v,  66. 

Andrew's,  St.  account  of  the  city  of,  xii.  231.  The  ruins  of  the 
cathedral,  232.  Account  of  the  university,  233.  Expence  of 
education  there,  235. 

Angtlu,  Michael,  observations  on  his  style  of  painting,  v.  318.  - 

Anger,  the  necessity  of  checking  and  regulating  it,  ii.  66.  'A 
tumultuous  and  dangerous  passion,  derived  from  pride,  68. 
Exposed  to  contempt  and  derision,  7^.  The  pernicious  elTecIs 
of  it,  71,  72. 

Animal  food,  on  the  choice  and  rejection  .of  various  sorts  of,  xii. 
■Wl..        4 

Anmngale  and  Ajul,  the  GreenUnd  lover»,  their  bistoiy,  iv.  267- 
271. 

Awxk,  account  nf,  viii.  244.  Consists  only  of  three  huts,  244. 
Account  of  the  landlord  and  his  bouse,  245. 

Anson,  Lord,  little  advantage  to  have  been  expected,  had  his 
voyage  succeeded  to  the  extent  of  his  wishes,  xii.  122. 

Anthea,  her  disagreeable  character,  ii.  220. 

Anlotg/  and  Cleopatra,  observations  on  Shakspeare's  play  of,  x. 
212. 
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jtppHcaHon,  deaultory,  injurious  lo  our  iroiiruvenients  in  know- 

.  ledge  and  virtue,  iii.  388.  Active  and  diligent,  strongly  en- 
forced by  a  view  of  the  sbortuess  and  uncertainty  of  bumao 
life,  400. 

ArbutAnot,  Or.  with  Pope,  supposed  to  have  assisted  Gay  in  writ- 
ing  Three  Houre  after  Marriage,  vii.  243.  Sketch  of  his  cha- 
racter, viii.  133.  The  firel  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  Scriblerui 
published  by  him,  in  conjunction  with  Pope  aad  Swift,  136. 

Arcade*,  written  by  Milton,  about  l637,  vi.  92. 

Archery,  the  importance  of,  in  former  times,  ix.  324. 

Arcket,  considerations  on  elliptical  and  semicircular,  which  is  to 
be  preferred,  x,  379- 

Architecture,  the  degenerate  state  of,  at  Rome,  x.  3S4. 

ArgtUio,  his  character,  ii.  17y. 

Ariftophanet,  licentiousneas  of  bis  writings  exorbitaot,  xi.  63. 
The  only  author  from  whom  a  just  idea  of  the  comedy  of  his 
age  may  be  drawn,  65.  History  of,  76.  Plutarch's  senti- 
mente  upon,  83.     Justification  lA,  86. 

Ariitiitte,  bis  sentiments  of  what  is  requisite  to  the  perfection  of  A 
tragedy,  iii.  429.     Account  of  a  MS.  tnuisiation  of  bis  politics 

■    in  the  library  at  Aberdeen,  xii.  244. 

Armidel,m  tbe  Isle  of  Sicy,  account  of,  xii,  286. 

Army,  causes  of  the  superiority  of  the  officers  of  France,  to  those  of 
England,  xii.  69.  Made  formidable  by  regularity  and  disci- 
pline, 81. 

Art,  terms  of,  the  necessity  of,  v.  280. 

Artistt'  Ca^ogue,  preface  to,  xi.  183. 

Ascham,  Roger,  his  life,  ix.  318.  Born  ul  Kirby  Wiske,  near 
North  AUerton,  1515,  ibid,  liducated  wiih  the  sons  of  Mr. 
Wtngfield,  and  entered  at  Cambridge,  1530,  319.  '  Applied  to 
the  study  of  Grpek,  320.  A  favonrer  of  the  Protestant  opinbn, 
ibid.  , Chosen  Fellow  of  St.  John's,  1534,  321.  M.A.  and 
tdtor,'  1537,  322.  Not  less  eminent  as  a  writer  of  Latin  than 
as  a  teacher  of  Greek,  323.  Fond  of  arcliery,324-  Published 
bis  Toxophilui,  1544,  334.  Receives  a  pension  of  lOi.from 
Henry  VIll.  327.  'The  equivalent  value  of  his  pension,  at 
this  timp,  coutidered,  ibid.  Orator  of  the  university,  329. 
Taught  Prince  Eklwtard,  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  nJtiny  of  the 
nobility,  writing,  ibid.  Receives  a  peiDsion  from  Edward  VI. 
ibid.  Tutor  to  the  Princeea  Elizabeth,  which  he  quits  without 
consent,  ibid.  Secretaiy  to  Sir  Richard  Morisine,  ambassador 
to  Germany,  330.  On  tbe  death  of  Edward  VI.  loses  his 
pension  and  places,  331.  Latin  Secretary  Jo  Phihp  and  Mary, 
332.  Enquiry  how  be  could  as  a  Proteatant  hold  the  place 
under  Philip  and  Mary,  ibid.  Favoured  by  Cardinal  Pole,  334. 
Continued  in  the  same  employment  under  Elizdbelh,  ibid. 
Prebendary  of  Westwang,.in  the  church  of  York,  ibid.  Died 
1574,  337.     His  character,  ibid. 
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Asaurance,  hot  alway*  coooBCted  with  Dbilities,  iv.  1 14. 

Ailrohgi/,  the  credit  given  to  it  in  the  seveateeiitb  century,  vi, 
.    198. 

Attronomer,  the   cause  of  uneasiness  in    an,  v.  533.     SuppoHS 

-  himself  to  have  the  ponrer  of  the  winds,  rain,  and  seasons,  534. 
Leaves  his  directions  to  Imlae,  537-  Pekuah  wishes  to  be* 
come  his  scholar,  538.  His  opinion  of  the  choice  of  life,  548. 
Hi*  superstition  removed,  by  entering  into  the  amusemente  of 
life,  537. 

A*  you  like  it,  obeervatioai  on  Shakspeare's,  x.  aOO. 

AlhaaalM,  biejutt  reRectioneon  the  near  prospect  of  death,  ii.  344. 

Atferbury,  Bp.  Pope  examined  before  the  Lords  on  the  trial  of 
the  Bishop,  viii,  104.  Presents  Pope  with  a  Bible  at  their  last 
interview,  105. 

^lurice,  thevani^  of,  i.  217-     Fatal  eflecta  of  insati(U>le,  ii.  249. 

Att/iigney,  Lady,  carries  a  commission  from  Charles  I.  to  Sir 
Nicholas  Crispe,  vi.  343. 

Avchiitleck,  Lord,  bis  seat  at  Aucbinleck  described,  xii.  430. 

Augugtvt,  Fort,  account  of,  xii.  266. 

Auknatheals,  account  of  the  village  oi,  xiL  276. 

Aurantiiu,  bis  unjust  and  abastve  treatment  of  Liheralis,  iv,  (41. 

Atiraig  Zebe,  a  tragedy,  remarks  upon  some  improprieties  in  it, 
iii.  348. 

Atuteritiet,n'od  mortifications,  their  use  in  religion,  iii.  251. 

Avthora,  have  a  desire  nf  appearing  to  have  done  every  Lhiog  by 
chance,  vii.  191.  The  complaint  of  surreptitious  editions  mi-^ 
quired  into,  ix.  284.  The  difiiculty  of  his  first  address,  ii.  1. 
By  what  methods  he  may  be  introduced  with  advantage  to  the 
public,  3,  4.     Otlen  deluded  by  the  visionary  and  vain  antid- 

'  pations  of  happiness,  1 L.  1'be  neglect  of  him  the  most  dread- 
fiil  mortification,  1 2.  Tbe  tiilly  of  endeavouring  to  acquire  fame 
merely  by  writing,  13.  Some  peculiar  discouragemrnts .  to 
which  he  is  exposed,  13.  l^lis  proper  task  is  to  instruct  and 
entertain,  14.  The  difficnlty  of  executing  it  with  advantage, 
14.  Increased  by  tbe  caprice  and  ill  nature  of  his  readers, 
14.  His  acquisition  of  fame  difficult,  and  his  possesion  of  it 
precariouSj  139.  1'l>e  great  difference  between  the  produc- 
tions of  tbe  same  author  accounted  for,  141.  Naturally  fond 
of  their  own  productions,  3€S.  Many  deluded  by  the  vaio 
hope  of  acqoiring  immortal  reputation,  iii.  221.  Their  literary 
fetne  destined  to  various  measures  of ,  duration,  223.  .iv.  35. 
Their  being  esteemed,  principally  owing  to  the  inAuebce  of 
curiosity  or  pride,  iii.  224. '.Tbeii^prnper  rank  and  usefulness 
in  society,  411.  Characters  of  the  manufacturers  of  Utera- 
ture,  iv.  32.  As  ihey  grow  more  elegant  become  less  intelli- 
gible, V.  f43.     Difficulties  they  find  in  publishing  tbeir  works, 

-  233.  Tbe  precarious  feme  of,  236.  Wbo  write  on  subjects 
which  have  been  pre-occnpied  t^   great  men  generally -sink. 
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365.  Journal  of  tm,  Z67,  Seldoni  vrile  thMr  own  livea,  405. 
Thvir  lives  full  of  incident,  406.  Signs  of  knowing  how  & 
publication  is  received,  406.  Writing  their  own  lives  recom* 
mended,  407-  Their  misfortune  in  not  having  their  works 
underslood  by  the  readers,  xi.  411.  Not  to  be  rbarged  with 
plagiariBoi  merely  for  aimilarity  of  seDtimeiit,  477-  No  want 
of  topick  whilst  inankind  are  mutable,  482.  The  present  aga 
an  age  of  authors,  515.  Want  of  patronage  complained  of, 
516.  Their  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  publick,  553. 
The  good  they  do  to  mankind  compared  tu  a  single  drop  in  a 
shower  of  rain,  556.  Who  provide  innorent  amusement)  may 
be  considered  as  benehctors  to  life,  557.  Thnr  condition 
with  regard  to  th«Bselves,  559,  Their  expectation  befora 
publication  coiiudered,  560.  Tie  pleasure  and  difficulties  of 
composition,  sSl.  After  dl,  the  publick  judgment  frequently 
perverted  from  the  merit  of  hie  work,  563-  The  merit  of  his 
works  ascertained  by  the  test  of  time  which  they  have  retained 
famt^  X.  132.  A  century  tbe  term  fixed  for  the  test  of  literary 
merit,  134.  The  genius  of  the  age  to  be  considered  in  order 
to  fix  the  abilities  of,  73.  The  expectation  they  furm  of  the 
reception  of  th«r  labours,  305.  Project  for  the  employment 
of,  xi.  46. 

Authority,  the  accidental  prescriptions  of  it  often  confounded  with 
the  laws  of  uatore,  iv.  96. 

Aulkoritg,  parental,  frequently  exerted  with  rigour,  iv,  45. 

Autumn,  an  ode,  i.  329. 


BACON,  Francis,  Lord,  the  life  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  bii 
works.  1740,  written  by  Mallet,  viii.  352.  His  severe  reflec- 
tion on  beautiful  women,  ii.  246.  Was  of  opinion  that  bis 
moral  essays  would  be  of  longer  duration  than  bis  other  works, 
iii.  226.     Observations  on  his  character,  xi.  547- 

Bail,  the  danger  of  becoming,  exemplified  in  the  character  of 
Selenus,  xi.  418. 

Baillet,  his  collection  of  critical  decisions  remarked,  iii.  13S. 

Bamff,  account  uf  that  town,  xii.  25. 

Bards,  uncertainty  in  the  account  of  them,  xii.  3^7- 

Bargaiitr,  the  folly  of  buying  bargains  exposad,  v.  13S. 

Bitrra,  Iilaad  of,  account  of,  xii.  3S6.  Horses  there  not  .more 
than  thirty-six  inches  high,  ifaij. 

Barraiier,  John  Philip,  his  Uf^,  ix.  149.  Son  of  a  Calvinist 
minister,  and  born  at  Scbwabach,  1720-91,  149.  His- early 
acquirements  of  learning,  1 50.  In  hb  ninth  yea:*  could  speak 
Latin,  German,  and  French,  equally  well,  Idl.  In  his  eleventh 
year  translated  the  Travels  of  RablH  Benjamin  from  tbe  Ue- 
2  H  S 
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brew  into  French,  vntii  notes,  151.  The  method  by  which 
his  father  taught  him  the  languages,  154.  PubUshed  Anti-Ar- 
temimius,  1733,  156.  Patronized  for  his  learniugby  the  King 
of  Prussia,  1735,  156.  Died  1740,  159.  Additions  to  life, 
1S9. 

Barretti,  translation  of  some  lines  at  the  end  of  his  Easy  Phrase- 
ology, i.  356. 
Bashfulnegg,  sometimes  the  effect  of  studious  reiirenient,  iv.  106. 
114.     Frequently  produced  hy  too  high  an  opinion  of  our  own 
importance,  116. 

Baxter,  Mr.  Richard,  incitement  he  often  ui^ed  to  the  present 
exercise  of  charity,  iii.  4. 

Bages,  that  character  designed  for  Dryden,  vi.  349.  That  cha- 
racter also  supposed  to  be  designed  for  Davenant  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert Howard,  350. 

Beavmont  and  Fktchtr,  their  plots  in  Spanish  stories,  vi.  S30. 

Beauty,  disgustingly  described,  vi.  35.  A  mental  quality,  merely 
relative  and  comparative,  iii.  126.  The  disadvantages  incident 
to  such  as  are  celebrated  fur  it,  377.  The  folly  of  anxiety  and 
siilicitiide  upon  account  of  it,  378.  The  natural  principle  of,  v. 
3S0.  The  most  general  form  of  nature  the  most  beantifiil, 
330.  Deptnds  much  on  the  general  received  ideas,  332.  No- 
velty said  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  beauty,  333. 

Beggars,  the  best  method  of  reducing  the  number,  xi.  250.  As 
numerous  in  Scotland  as  in  England,  xit.  240.  Account  of,  iu 
the  Hebrides,  389. 

Bell,  Mrs.  epitaph  on,  i.  365. 

Betiaria,  her  character,  iv.  293. 

Bellarminr,  Cardinal,  writes  in  defence  of  Paul  V.  against  the 
Venetians,  ix.  6. 

Bemain  (a  Prince  ofAfricaJ,  account  of  him,  x.  274.  Is  driven 
from  hie  kingdom,  visits  Portugal,  and  becomes  a  Cbrietiao, 
275,  On  bis  return  to  regain  his  kingdom,  through  the 
BBsistaoce  of  tfae  Portuguese,  ie  stabbed  by  the  Portuguese  c<m- 
mander,  377- 

Beji^etnce,  mutual,  the  great  end  of  society,  ii.  357.  The 
extent  and  proportion  of  it  to  be  adjusted  by  the  rules  of 
justice,  iii.  63. 

Ben  Hannaie  Rabbi  Abraham,  his  account  of  the  pow«r  of  tbe 
magnet  in  tbe  detection  of  incontinence,  iv.  341. 

Bauerade,  Mom.  traastntion  of  his  lines  d  ton  lit,  i.  357. 

Btntlei/,  Dr.  his  saying  on  Pope's  trwislation  of  Hnnier,  viii.  ]  85. 

Btmardi,  John,  account  of  him,  viiL  205.  Died  in  Newgate  in 
1736,  205. 

BetUrton,  a  picture  of  him  painted  by  Pope,  viii.  74. 

Bible,  the  veneration  always  paid  to  sacred  history,  vi.  54. 

Biography,  impediments  in  the  wayuf,  vii.  108.  By  what  means 
it  is  rendered  disgustful  and  useleu,  ii.  385.  A  species  of 
writing  entertaining  and  instmctive,  38€.     Most  eagerly  read 
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of  any  kind  of  writing,  v.  339,  More  useful  than  history, 
339.  Every  man  the  best  writer  uf  his  own  story,  340.  Dilit)> 
cutties  in  writing  the  life  of  another,  SH.  Few  authors  write 
their  own  lives,  whilst  statesmen,  generals,  &c.  frequently  do, 
405. 

Biographia  Biitannka,  many  untruths  in  that  puhlication  in  the 
Ufeof  Dr.  E.  Young,  viii.  337. 

Birch,  TJiomax,  Etc  BiiO^iov,  i.  387.  Review  of  his  History  of  the 
Hoyal  Society,  xi.  314. 

Black  Frian  Bridge,  considerations  on  the  plans  offered  for  the 
construction  of,  X.  379. 

Blaekmore,  Sir  Richard,  charged  by  Dryden  with  stealing  the 
plan  of  Prince  Arthur  from  him,  vi.  365.  Libels  Dryden 
in  bis  Satire  upon  Wit,  379.  His  life,  vii.  206.  Born  at 
Corsham,  in  Wiltshire,  206.  Educated  at  Westminster,  and 
entered  at  Oxford  1668,  206.  Alude  Doctor  of  Physick  at 
Padua,  206.  For  a  short  time  a  schoolmaster,  206.  Fellow 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  April  12,  1687.  207.  Resided 
at  Sadlers'  Hall,  Cheupside,  207.  Wrote  for  fume,  or  to  engage 
poetry  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  207.  Published  his  Prince  Ar- 
thur 1695,  208.  Made  Physician  in  ordinary  to  K.  William, 
aod  knighted,  209.  His  Paraphrase  of  Job  1700,  210.  His 
Satire  on  Wit,  the  same  year,  21 1.  Creation,  a  philosophical 
poem,  17IS,  212.  His  account  of  wit,  216.  Observations  on 
the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  217.  Extract  from  his  Essay  on  the  Spleen, 
219.  Censor  of  the  College  of  Physicians  1716,  220.  His 
New  Version  of  Psalms  1721,  220.  His  Alfred  1723,  221. 
Becomes  despised  as  a  poet,  and  neglected  as  a  physician,  221. 
Wrote  many  books  on  physick,  221.  His  censure  of  Hippo- 
crates's  Aphorisms,  222.  His  opinitm  of  learning,  223.  Died 
Oct.  8,  1729,  223.  His  character,  and  as  an  author,  324.  Ex> 
tract  from  his  Prince  Arthur,  227. 

Blackwell,  Tionus,  review  of  his  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 
Augustus,  xi.  225. 

Blake,  Robert,  Admiral,  his  hfe,  in.  41.  Son  of  a  merchant,  and 
bom  at  Bridgewater  1598,  41.  Entered  at  Oxford  1615, 
where  he  continued  to  1623,  41.  On  being  refused  a  fellow- 
ship of  Wadham  College,  retires  to  the  country,  42.  Chosen 
Member  for  Bridgewater,  by  the  Puritan  party,  1640,  42. 
Declares  for  the  Parliament,  and  r^ses  a  troop  of  dr^oons, 

43.  Governor  of  Taunton  1645,  which  he  defends  a:gainst 
Lord  Gioring,  43.  Commissioner  of  the  Navy  1648-9,  43. 
Sent  in  pursuit  of  Prince  Rupert,  whom  he  drives  into  the  Ta- 
gus,  44.     Takes  seventeen  and  bums  three  Portuguese  ships, 

44.  Takes  a  French  man  of  war,  valued  at  one  million,  44. 
Drivel  Prince  Rupert  into  Carthagena^  45.  Attacks  the  Prince 
in  the  harbour  of  Malaga,  45.  Takes  a  French  man  of  war  in 
the  Mediterranean,  45.  His  conduct  in  the  war  with  Holland 
1652,  46.     His  opiuion  that  it  is  not  the  '     ' 
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to  mind  itBta  aflnire,  ii.  Sent  with  a  fleet  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean 1654,  56.  Forces  Algier*  to  Bubmission  1656,  56. 
Obliges  Tunis  and  Tripoli  to  submit  to  liim,  57.  Obbges  the 
Governor  of  Malaga  to  give  up  a  priest  who  had  beat  Rome 
Bailors  for  paying  no  respect  to  a  proceision  of  the  host,  ibid. 
Destroys  the  plate  fleet  of  Spain  1656,  58.  Died  at  s«a,  and 
buried  in  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel,  60.  After  the  ReBloration,  his 
body  taken  up,  and  thrown  into  a.  pit  in  St,  Mai^aret's  Church- 
yard, 60.  His  military  character,  by  Lord  Clarendon,  60.  His 
moral  character,  by  the  author  of  Lives  English  and  Foreign, 
61.  Got  his  brother  discharged  from  the  Command  of  a  ship 
fornot  having  done  his  duty,  63. 

Blank  Verae,  characterized,  viii.  363. 

Bhunt,  Marlka,  some  account  of  her  acquaintance  with  Pope, 
viii.  144. 

Blutfer,  Sgvirt,  some  account  of  bis  in&mous  character,  iv.  9- 

Body  Natural  and  Body  Poiitick,  the  parallel  between,  v.  1 85. 

Boeriaare,  Herman,  M.  D.  his  life,  ix.  11.  Born  at  Vourbout, 
near  Leyden,  1668,  11.  His  character  of  his  father,  13.  De- 
signed' for  the  ministry,  13.  A  stubborn  ulcer  on  bis  tbigh 
the  cause  of  his  turning  his  tiioughts  to  medicine,  13.  His 
progress  in  learning  at  Leyden,  14.  Loses  his  father  in  l6S2,li. 
His  diUgence  at  Sie  University,  15.  Continues  in  the  study 
of  Divinity,  16.  His  fortune  being  exhausted  by  his  ednca- 
tion,  he  reads  Lectures  in  Mathema ticks,  if.  Begins  to  study 
Pbysick,  17.  Engages  in  the  practice  of  Chemistry,  18.  Makes 
researches  in  botanical  knowledge,  ig.  Takes  the  M.  D.  de- 
gree at  Hardewich  1693,  19.  Designs  to  obtain  a  licence  to 
preach,  but  finds  difficulties,  from  being  suspected  of  atheism, 
20.  Cause  of  that  snspicjon,  SO.  Begins  die  practice  of 
Physick,  21.  Invited  to  settle  at  the  Hague,  but  refuses  it. 
Si.  Elected  Professorof  Physick  1701,23.  Recommends  the 
study  of  Hippocrates,  and  reads  Lectures  as  nell  in  Chemistry 
as  Physick,  33.  Invited  to  the  Frofessursbip  of  Physick  at 
Groningen,  which  he  refuses,  34.  Recorarawds  Mathematicks 
in  the  science  of  Pbysick,  34.  Advanced  to  the  highest  de- 
grees of  tiie  University  1714,  25.  Makes  eM  Oration,  recom- 
mending tlie  attaining  to  certainty  in  Natural  Philosophy,  25. 
This  Oration  oppraed  by  the  Professor  of  Franeker,  who  at 
length  submits  toliim,  36.  Elected  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris  1 728,  2?.  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Leyden 
1718,27.  Violently  afflicted  with  the  gout  1732,  28.  Seized 
with  a  violent  fever  1727,  39.  Resigns  his  Professorships  of 
Botany  and  Chemistry  1726,  80.  Visited  by  patients  from  all 
part3  of  Europe,  31.  His  readiness  at  discovering  disorders, 
31.  His  own  account  of  his  last  iUness,.-31.  His  opinion  of 
the  soul,  32.  Died  1738,  34.  His  person  described,  34.  His 
character,  34.      Cat^ogue  of  his  works,   39.      His  serious 

.  reflection  on  the  eKbcution  uf  criminals,  iii.  S73> 
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BoerAame,Jamet,  character  oTbim,  by  bis  Mm  Herman  Doerbutve, 

xi.  II. 
Boetiut,  Hector,  (Fir»t  Pretident  oftiu  Kin^i  College,  Aberdeen,) 
arcount  uf  him,  xii.  343.     Hia  reveDue,  u  President,  fort; 
ScottUb  mtirks,  about  2/.  4t,  6rf.,ibid. 
Boileau,  his  npinion  of  Epiclc  Poetr)',  vi.  364.     His  lentimroU 

on  tbe  power  of  diction,  iv.  164. 
BoUngbroke,  Lord,  supposed  to  bave  declared  bis  opinionsto  Mr, 
Hooke,  though  be  concealed  them  from  Pope,  viii.  137.  Pope   . 
leaves  hit  MS.  ptipera  to  him,  146.     Burns  1300  copies  oftba 
Pau-iiit  King,   printed   by  Pope  without  bis  knowledge,  146. 
Employs  Mallet  to  tmduce  tbe  memory  of  Pope,  and  Warburton 
defends  it,  147-     Leaves  his  works  to  Mallet,  354. 
Bombmme,  Mrs.  her  character,  ii.  74. 

Bookt,  tbe  study  of  them  not  sufficient  to  conslitnte  literary  emi- 
nence, i  v.  86.     Observations  on  tbe  multiplication  of,  v.  349, 
Compilations  in  general  useless,  343-     Multiplication  of  books   ■ 
distracts  cboice,  and    disapprants  inquiry,  376.     Of  travels, 
most  generally  read  of  any,  and  in   general   disappoint  tbeir 
readeni,  3S6.     liow  they  tend  to  the  civilization  of  mankind, 
xi.  555.     The  various  motives  to  reading,  556. 
Booktelleri,  their  treatment  tA  autbors  compltuned  of,  v.  223. 
BoKoiicA,  bis  interview  with  Dr.  Johnson,  i.  93. 
BoTBer,  Archibald,  patronized  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  viii.  386. 
Bojile,  Riibert,  philosophy  much  improved  by   his  discoveriea, 
iii.  325.     His  opinion  of  the  best  expedients  for  promoting 
ntanu&ctures,  iv.  353. 
Bracelet,  obstirvatians  on  tbe  re-appearance  of  it,  v.  155.     Pro- 
posal Xx>  make  Ibem  a  mark  of  distinction  of  the  character  or 
temper  of  the  wearer,  156.     Proper  emblems  for  soldiers  to 
wear  on  bracelets,  158. 
Braidaood,  Mr.  account  of  his  academy  at  Edinburgh  for  the  deaf 

and  damb,  xii.  432. 
Breynty,aa  what  occasions  it  is  necessary  and  useful  in  an  author, 

ii.  5. 
Bridget,  considerations  on  tbe  strength  of  arches  for  bridges, 

X.  378. 
Brittol  and  London,  delineated  by  SavagOi  vii.  397. 
Britwin,  Great.     See  Great  Britain. 

Brodxia,  Grscomm  epigrammalum  veniones  metrics,  L  393. 
Bnguet,  tboos  made  use  of  in  tbe  isles  of  Sky,  described,  xii.  287.  . 
Brooke,  Mr.     See  Stage. 

Broom,  Betty,  history  of  ber  Itie,  v.  100.  Educated  in  a  chari^ 
school,  100.  Objected  to  as  a  snrvant  because  she  could  read 
and  work,  101.  Goes  to  London,  and  an  account  of  tbe  various 
places  she  engaged  in  there,  102.  113.  Five  hundred  potmdt 
left  her  by  her  mistress,  with  which  she  resolves  to  retire  into 
the  country,  and  teach  poor  girls  to  read  and  write,  116. 
Broome,  William,  bom  in  Cheshire,  viii.  49-     Educated  upon  the 
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fiiundation  at  Eton,  and  sent  to  St.  Jolin's  College,  40.  In 
cunjunctiun  nith  Ozfll  and  Oldiswonh,  translatee  tbe  lliud, 
49.  Assists  Pope  in  the  notes  to  tbe  Ilmd,  50.  Sume  pieces 
of  bis  poetiy  in  Pope's  Miscellanies,  50.  Assists  Pope  in  tbe 
transktinn  of  the  Odyssey,  30.  Wrote  all  the  notes  to  tbe 
Odyssey,  50. 
Brown,   Thomas,  answers  Dryden's  Hind  and  Pantber,   vi.  360. 

Some  account  of  him,  ibid. 
Browne,  Edward,  M.  D.  his  life,  ix.  303.  Son  of  Sir  T.  Browne, 
bom  at  Norwich  1642,304.  loducated  at  Norwich,  first  en- 
tered at  Cambridge,  and  removed  U>  Oxford,  ibid.  Travelled 
through  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Thessaly,  1668  and 
166.9,ibid.  Published  his  Travels,  ibid.  Physician  lo  Charles  II. 
and  Bartholomew  liuepitat,  ibid.  Assists  in  the  translation  of 
Plutarch's  Lives,  S05.  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  died  1708,  ibid. 
Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  his  Hfe,  ix.  281.  Descended  fiom  a  family 
in  Cheshire,  and  born  at  London  1604,  ibid.  Educated  at 
Winchester,  ibid.  Deprived  of  part  of  bis  fortune  by  a  guar- 
dian, 28S.  Entered  Gentleman  Commoner  at  Oxford  l62S, 
ibid-  Practised  Pbysick  in  Oxfordshire,  ibid.  Goes  to  Ireland 
with  his  father-in-law,  ibid.  Travels  ihrough  France  and  Italy, 
283.  Created  M.  D.  at  Leyden,  ibid.  Returns  lo  London 
about  1634,  ibid.  Wrote  Iteligio  Medici  163.S,  ibid.  History 
of  that  publication,  284.  Settled  at  Norwich  1636,  £8$.  In- 
corporated M.  D.  at  Oxford  1637.  ibid.  Married  Mrs.  Mile- 
tiani  1641,  ibid.  Printed  bis  Inquiry  into  \'u]gar  Errors  1646, 
S90.  Writes  his  Hydrintaphia  l658,  292.  His  aceoum  of  the 
belief  of  the  Ancients  of  a  Future  State,  293.  His  Treatise 
on  the  Garden  of  Cyrus,  294.  Two  collections  of  his  posthu- 
mous works,  one  published  by  Dr.  Tenison,  tbe  other  1722, 
396.  Chosen  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
1665,  302.  Knighted  by  Charles  II .  167L  ibid.  Died  at 
Norwich  1682,  ibid.  Ilia  character  by  Mr.  Whitefoot,  305.  . 
Ucmarks  i>n  his  style  of  writing,  313,  Some  expressions  in 
his  woiks  tending  to  deism  and  atheism  accounted  for,  314. 
Brovsny  {the  fairy ),  account  of,  xii-  360. 
Brute,  the  traveller,  remarks  on  Father  Loho's  Voyage,   I.  21. 

23. 
Brvmov'i  Greek  theatre,  general  conclusion  to,  xi.  61. 
Brvn,  Le,  saying  of  Prior  to  tbe  King  of  Franee  on  the  paintings 

of,  vii-l64. 
Baccarelli,    the  propriety  of  his  attack  of  Fort  Egmont  consi- 
dered, xii.  ISfi. 
Buckingham,  Ednmnd,  Duke  of.  Pope's  epitaph  on  him,  viii.  217- 
Buckinghanishire,  John  Shield,  Duke  of,  characterizes  Drydeu 
under  the  character  of  Bayes,  in  the  Rehearsal,  vi.  84d-     His 
life,  vii.  J52.     Soir  of  Edmund  Earl  of  Muigrave,  was  born 
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X6if)i  1^3-  Nut  satisfied  with  fais  tutor,  uodertakes  his  dwn 
education  at  twelve  years  of  age,  152.  Served  under  Prioce 
Rupert,  in  the  war  against  the  Dutch,  153.  Commanded 
an  indepeDdeut  troop  of  horae,  153.  Had  a  quarrel  with  the 
Earl  of  Rochester,  153.  Served  at  sea  in  the  Dutch  war  1673, 
153.  Obtains  a  Garter,  and  made  Gentleman  of  the  bed' 
chamber,  154.  Entered  into  the  French  service,  154.  Lieu- 
tenant of  Yorkshire,  and  Governor  of  Hull,  154.  Sent  with 
3000  men  to  the  relief  of  Tangier,  154.  Accepts  places  under 
King  James,  whom  be  attends  to  mass,  155.  Acquiesces  in 
the  Revolution,  156.  Made  Marqnis  of  Normandy  16'94,  156. 
Received  into  the  Cabinet  Council,  with  a  pension  of  30001. 

156.  Said  to  have  courted  Queen  Anne,  when  young,  I57. 
Made  Lord  Privy  Seal,  157.  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  157.  Made  Duke  of  Normandy,  and 
after  of  Buckinghumshire,  15?.  Joined  ttw  Tories,  157- 
Offered  the  Chuocelbrship,  157-  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the 
Household,  157.     After  the  Queen's  death  opposed  the  Court, 

157.  Died  Feb.  24,  1720-21,  157.  His  character,  158.  His 
character  as  a  writer,  158. 

Bucolus,  bis  account  of  Mrs.  Busy's  economical  character  and 
conduct,  iii-  426. 

Budget,  Eustace,  writes  the  Epilogue  to  Philips's  translation  of  Ra- 
cine's Andromache,  viii.  252. 

Buller  of  Buchan,  account  of  the  extraordinary  cavity  there,  xii. 
248. 

Barman,  Peter,  his  life,  ix.  178.  Born  at  Utrecht  1 668,  ibid. 
Educated  at  Utrecht,  und  admitted  into  the  University  in  hif 
thirteenth  year,  ibid.  His  quick  acquirement  of  learning, 
179.  Becomes  a  pupil  under  Grxvius,  ^60.  Studied  philoso- 
phy at  Leyden,  181.  Doctor  of  Laws  1688,  182.  Travelled 
into  Switzerland  and  Germany,  ibid.  Collector  of  the  Tenths 
1691,  183.  Visits  Paris  1714,  where  he  is  introduced  to 
Montfaucon,  184.  Professor  of  History,  Eloqoence,  and  the 
Greek  language,  at  Leyden,  1715,  185-  Chief  Librarian  at 
Leyden,  186.  Died  March  31,  1741,  ibid.  His  character, 
187.     Caiiilogue  of  some  of  his  works,  I89. 

Burnet,  Gilbert,  Observations  on  Dryden's  Answer  to  his  Re- 
marks on  Vaiillas,  vi.  358. 

BuaincM,  the  neglect  of  it  foolish  and  pernicious,  iv.  240.  The 
folly  of  a  man's  attempting  to  do  too  much  business  himself, 
by  which  all  is  neglected  :  exemplified  in  the  history  of  Jack 
Whirler,  v.  72.     Very  seldom  reckoned  a  pleasure,  405. 

Bustle,  Lady,  her  character  expressive  of  the  active  scenes  of  a 
country  hfe,  ii.  325. 

Buti/,  Mrs.  the  particularities  of  her  character,  iii.  436. 

Butler,  Samuel,  assisted  Buckingham  in  writing  the  Rehearsal,  vi. 
349.     His  life,  163-     The  son  of  a  &ruier  at  Strensham;  Wor- 
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cetUrsbire,  183.  Not  known  nhetlier  he  wat  of  eitfaer  Uni- 
vereity,  184.  Clerk  to  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Worcester- 
■hire,  183.  Amused  himself  in  Musick  and  Painting,  185. 
Taken  into  the  family  of  the  Countess  of  Kent,  185.  Afterwards 
intu  the  family  of  Sir  S.  Luke,  185.  SecretAry  to  the  End  of 
Carbury,  and  Steward  of  Ludluw  Castle,  186.  Married  Mrs- 
Herbert,  186.  Part  1.  (rf  Hudibraa  pubhshed  l663.  Part  II. 
1664, 186.  Supposed  to  have  been  socrelaiy  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  when  Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  187-  Story  of 
his  being  to  be  introduced  to  the  Duka  of  Bucks,  by  Mr.  Wy- 
cherley,  187-  Part  III.  of  Hudibras  published  1678,  188. 
Died  1680,  and  interred  in  the  charch>yard  of  Covent-Gar- 
den,  1 88.  Reported  to  have  received  lOOt.  a  year  of  the  Trea- 
sury, 189>  Copy  of  his  monument  in  Westminster- Abbey, 
189>  Three  volumes  of  his  posthumous  Works  publish^, 
189.  Two  volumes  more,  lately,  by  Mr,  Thyer  of  Man- 
chester, 189-  He  ridiculed  the  establishment  of  the  Royal 
Society,  I90.     Character  of  his  Hudibras,  I90. 


CADENCY  in  poetic  numbers  considered,  iii.  143. 

Cairne,  in  Sky,  a  burying-place,  described,  xii.  292. 

Colder  Castle,  account  of,  xii.  255. 

Calumnies,  the  difficulty  in  suppreesiog,  ix.  21> 

Camilla,  her  affected  disrelish  of  the  dispositions  and  conduct  of 

her  own  sex  exposed,.iit.  279- 
Canarici,  hlandt  of,  accSunt  of  the  first  discovery  and  settlement 

of,  X.  264.     John  de  Cerda  crowned  king  of  the  Canaries,  265. 
Candidus,  his  history,  xi.  420. 
Cannon,  two  observations  on  the  danger  of,  vii.  153. 
Ctmtilenut,  his  low  taste  censured,  iv.  £18. 
Captaior,  a  legacy  hunter,  his  history,  iv.  327- 
Carter,  Mrs.  a  writer  in  the  Rambler,  ii.  388.  iii.  163. 
Castlts  in  the  Hebridts,  account  of,  xii.  421.     Evidences  of  the 

Actions  of  chivalry  having  had  the  mannem  of  feudal  times 

for  their  bans,  433- 
Catalogue  of  the  Harleian  Library,  plan  of  the  catalogue,  x.  S25. 

General  use  of  catalo^es,  326. 
Calo,  rather  a  poem  in  dialogue  than  a  play,  vii.  122.     E^tratAs 

from  Mr.  Dennis's  Observations,  134.^ 
Cattle,  importance  of  breeding,  x.  391.     Account  of  those  bred 

in  the  islunds  of  Sky,  xii.  328. 
Give,  Edmird,  his  life,  ix.  220.     Bom  in  Warwickshire  1691, 

jbid.     Educated  at  Rugby  school,  221.     At  first  encouraged 
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by  his  master,  but  afterwards,  b«ng  charged  with  stealing 
a  corli,  loses  all  hia  master's  favour,  ibid.  Lives  with  a  collec- 
tor of  Excise,  222.  Comes  to  London,  and  lives  some  time  with 
a  (imber-merchaat,  ibid.  Apprenticed  to  Collins,  a  printer, 
ibid.  After  two  years  sect  tn  conduct  a  printing-bouse,  and 
manage  a  weekly  paper,  at  Norwich,  223.  Writes  in  Mist's 
Journal,  ibid.  Gets  a  small  place  in  the  Post-Oflice,  ibid. 
Engaged  in  several  sm^l  publications,  324,  Loses  his  place  in 
the  Post-Office,  ibid.  Purchases  a  small  printing-office,  and 
bepns  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  225.  Spent  much  money 
in  projects,  ibid.  Died  1754, 327-  Inscription  at  Rugby, 
written  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  to  the  memory  of  Cave's  father, 
himself,  and  brother,  ibid.  His  character,  228. 
Cavet,  some  remarkable  ones  in  the  isles  of  Sky,  described,  xii. 

315. 
Caution,  the  connexion  of  it  with  hope,  iii.  S06. 
CeKhacy,  no  pleasures  in  a  state  of,  v.  490. 

Cennure,  our  fondness  for  it  derived  from  an  imagined  superi- 
ority, ii,  8.     On  what  occasions  it  becomes  equitable  and  lau- 
dable, 319, 
Chairman,  his  complaint  on  charging  the  fat  people  no  more  than 

thin  ones,  v.  112. 
Character,  not  to  be  drawn  from  a  persnn's  own  letters,  viii.  1 57. 
Characters,  the  general  inclination  to  copy  those  of  other  persons 
considered,  iv.  145.     The  variety  of,  in  England,  exemplified 
by  the  company  in  a  stage-coach,  \i.  454.     The  fully  of  as- 
suming, 457. 
Ciariegia,  her  reflections  upon  the  bshionable  follies  of  modish 

Ufe,  iii.  laS. 
Charity,  the  discharge  of  its  duties  should  be  regulated  and  ad- 
justed by  the  rules  of  justice,  iii.  62.     Introduced  by  Revela- 
tion, V.  IS.     No  account  of  it  in  ancient  times  transmitted  to 
ns,  13.     Roman  donatives  rather  popular  than  virtuous,  13. 
Of  Mahometans  transplanted  from  Christianity,  14.     Of  the 
present   age,  commended,    14.       Danger  of  'tis  abating,  15. 
Danger  from  the  competitions  between  different  hospitals,  16. 
If  no  want,  no  charity,  359. 
Charity  School*,  the  false  notion  of  the  mischief  of  them,  v.  100. 
Charles  I.  tries  the  Sortes  Virgiliana,  vi.  8.     Charged  with  in- 
serting a  prayer  in  the  Icon  Basilike,  taken  from  Sidney's  Arca- 
dia, which  is,  however,  supposed  to  Lave  been  interpolated  by 
Milton,  107. 
Charles  II,  employs  Salmasius  to  write  in  defence  of  Charles  I. 
and  Monarchy,  vi.  108.     Passes  an  act  of  oblivion  to  all  ex- 
cept the  Regicides,  188. 
Charles  XI J.  ofSvedat,  the  vanity  of  a  warrior  exemplified  in 

him,  i.  214. 
Charters,  their  extent  and  authori^,  viiL  I69. 
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Chartophgjlax,  his  character,  iv.  318. 

Charybdis,  ber  dispoaition  to  prnfuse  expenres,  iii.  382. 

Chaucer,  Geoff'ry,  January  and  May,  and  the  Prologue  to  the  Wife 
of  Bath,  put  into  modern  English,  by  Pope.     See  Pope. 

Cheerful  Man  characterized,  vi,  1 55. 

Chesterfield,  Earl  of.  Dr.  Johnson's  contemptuous  letter  to,  i.  77. 

Ciei/tiel,  Francis,  his  Ufe,  ix.  200.  Bom  at  Oxford  l608,  ibid. 
Entered  at  that  university  l623,  ibid.  Fellow  of  Mertou  Col- 
lege,  201.  Takes  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  201.  Re- 
fused his  degree  of  B.  D.  for  disputing  concerning  Predeslina- 
tiun,  201.  Account  of  the  disputes  at  Merton  CuUege,  203. 
Presented  to  a  valuable  living  near  Banbury,  ibid.  Has  a  dis- 
pute with  Archbishop  Laud,  ibid.  Declares  himself  a  Presby- 
terian, and  a  friend  uf  the  Parliarneot,  204.  HiH  house  plun- 
dered, and  living  forfeited,  204.  Retires  into  Sussex,  205. 
His  behaviour  to  Cliillingworth  when  a  prisoner  to  the  Parlia- 
ment's troops,  206.  In  the  army  of  Essex,  shews  himself 
equally  brave  as  learned,  208.  Is  presented  by  Parliament  to 
the  living  of  Petworth,  ibid.  Sent  by  the  Parliament,  with  six 
others,  to  reform  the  University,  ibid.  Fixes  a  Scruple-shop  at 
Oxford,  209.  His  disputes  with  Earbury  and  the  Independ- 
ents, 210.  His  controversy  with  Mr.  Hammond,  on  his- Practi- 
cal Catechism,  213.  His  further  proceedings  at  Oxford,  214- 
President  of  St.  John's  College,  and  Lady  Margaret  Professor, 

216.  Writes  in  defence  of  the  Trinity  against  the  Socinians, 

217.  Retires  from  Oxford  to  his  living  at  Pet  worth,  218. 
Loses  Petwortli  at  the  Restoration,  219.  Supposed  tA  have 
died  distracted  1665,  219. 

CAillwgvmrlh,  Dr.  for  a  short  tinie  embraced  Popery,  vi,  356. 
Account  of  his  sickness  and  death,  in  the  hands  of  the  Parlia- 
ment's troops,  ix.  266. 

Chineu,  account  uf  a  man  of  that  country  at  the  island  of  Ter- 
nate,  ix.  140. 

Ckriitiauvi  perfeittts,  i,  3/6. 

Chrysalas,  the  ^tal  effrets  of  his  peevishness,  iii.  261. 

Cibber,  Mr.  the  lives  of  the  poets  not  written  by  him  but  by  one 
Robert  Sbiels,  vii.  2/8.  Appointed  Poet  Laureat,  348.  Takes 
umbrage  at  the  Volunteer  Laureat,  350.  Celebruted  by  Pope 
in  his  last  book  of  the  Dunciad,  viii.  139.  He  resents  the  af- 
front in  a  pamphlet,  140. 

Cicero,  bis  reflections  upon  the  vanity  of  transitory  applause,  in. 
300.  His  remarks  upon  the  importance  of  being  acquainted 
with  past  transactions,  iv.  85. 

Clarmdun,  Lord,  the  story  of  Smith  being  employed  to  alter  bis 
history,  false,  vii,  25.  His  character  of  Waller,  with  observa- 
tions on  it,  260.  His  character  nf  Admiral  Blake,  ix.  60. 
The  peculiar  excellency  of  his  History  of  the  Rebellion,  iii. 
330,     Thoughts  00  the  pub^cation  of  iheeequel  tu'bisHistoiy, 
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V.  359-     Doubts  of  tbe  uDfiutiiful  pablicfttion  of  bis  Historv, 
261. 
CUobuliu,  his  maxim  on  tbe  excelleocy  of  mediocrity,  ii,  245. 
CUoia,  ber  Letter  od  Gamiog,  ii.  96. 
Clergy,    Milton's  objecCioDB   to  entering  into  the   ministry,  vi. 

89,90. 
Cl^vrd,  Martin,  attacks  Dryden's  Conquest  of  Greuada,  with  a 
specimen,  vi.  333.     Assisted  Buckingham  in  writing  tbe  Re- 
hearsal, 349. 
Climate,  bus  no  influence  on  freedom  and  slavery,  or  virtue  and 

vice,  V.  41. 
Coach,  provided  by  marriage-articles  without  horses,  v.  318. 
Coal-pit,  ctMnpured  to  the  sun,  vi.  32. 
Cuitu,  observntions  on  tbe  collectors  of,  v.  926. 
C'jl,  UUind  of,  account  of,  xii.  377- 
Collier,  Jeremi),  account  of  bis  dispute  on  tbe  eaterlaiamenta  of 

tbe  stage,  vii.  194.     . 
Collitu,  William,  bis  life,  viii.  267.     Bom  at  Chichester  1720, 
267-     Admitted  at  Winchester  College  1733,  26?.     Came  to 
London,  about  17**.  a  literary  adventurer,  267.     His   uncle 
leaves  him  about  3000/.,  368.     Troubled  w«tb    disea^  and 
insanity,  269.     His  character,  269.     Died  1756,  271.     His 
works  cbaracterized,  272. 
Colonies,  observations  on  the  settlement  of,  vii.  36l.     Considera- 
.   tious  bow  they  are  constituted,  xii.  186.     Constitution  of  Eng- 
lish colonies,   189.     Ought  to  be    bound  by  statutes   of  tbe 
Mother-country,  191.     The   plea  of  want  of  representaUon 
examined,  193- 
Cohon,  Mr.  the  mathematician,  bis  supposed  character,  ii.  161. 
Colvmbus,  little  advantage  to  Europe  from  his  discoveries,  xii.  1 86. 
Comedy,  history  of,  xi.  67.     Tragedy  more  uniform  than,  103. 

Critical  remarks  upon  tbe  manner  »f  composing  it,  iii.  3*5. 
CommendatuM,  false  claims  to  it  censured,  iv.  283. 
Commentatort,  the  difficulties  tbey  meet  with,  x.  123. 
Commerce,  Preface  to  Bolt's  Dictionary  i>f,  x.  305.     The  present 
predilection  of  mankind  to,  ibid.     Difficulties  in  acquiring  the 
knowledge  of,   307.     One  of  tbe  daughters  of  fortune,  SQS. 
Must  owe  its  success  to  agriculture,  397- 
ComponunM,  different  classes  of  them  described,  iv.  280. 
Compasiiun,  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  selGsh  passion,  v.  14. 
Compelitioat,  often   supported  by  interest  and  envy,  iv.    249. 

Their  different  influence  on  this  occasion  stated,  250,  251. 
Complaiuert,  incessant,  represented  as  tbe  screecb-ovrls  of  man- 
kind, ii.  376. 

Complaint,  little  got  by  it,  v.  378. 

Con^laints  of  the  conduct  of  othert,  what  principles  will  support 

our  claim  to  it,  ii.  319,  320. 
CampoaHion,  different  methods  of,  viii.  166. 
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Comfttm,  Sir  Spenter,  preseuta  Thomson  with  twenty  guineas, 
having  dedicated  Winter  to  tiim,  viii.  225. 

Cumvi,  tAt  Masque  of,  tiratacted  in  1634,  vi.  91,  Derived  from 
Homer's  Circe,  91-  The  &ct  on  which  it  was  founded,  9I> 
Supposed  by  the  editor  to  be  derived  from  the  Comus  of  £iy- 
cius  Puteanua,  91.  Acted  April  5,  \J5Q,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
grand-daughter  of  Milbin,  150.  Characterized,  157.  Pro- 
logue to,  when  acted  for  the  benefit  of  a  grand- daughter  of 
Milton,  i.  323. 

Conduct,  the  absurdity  of  it,  whence  it  ariseth,  iii.  407- 

Congo,  Island  of,  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  x.  281 . 

Congrevt,  Wtlham,  his  life,  vii.  I89.  Descended  from  a  family 
in  Staffordshire,  189.  Born  about  l673i  the  place  uncertain, 
I89.  First  educated  at  Kilkenny,  afterwards  at  Dublin,  I89. 
Entered  at  the  Middle-Temple,  but  paid  little  attention  to 
Statutes  or  Reports,  19O.  The  Old  Batchelor,  his  lint  drama- 
tick  labour,  16^3,  191-  This  play  procured  him  the  patronage 
of  Halifax,  who  made  him  a  Commissioner  for  licensing 
coaches,  and  places  in  the  Pipe-office  and  Cusbims,  193.  Ac- 
count of  this  comedy,  192.  The  Double  Dealer,  I694,  I9S. 
Lov*  for  Love,  I695,  193.  Mourning  Bride,  l697,  194.  De- 
fends the  stage  against  Collier,  196.  Writes  the  Way  of  the 
World,  197.  Retires  from  the  world  as  a  writer,  I97.  Made 
Secretary  for  tlie  island  of  Jamaica,  I98.  Wished  to  lie  con- 
sidered rather  as  a  gentleman  than  an  author,  198.  His  con- 
versation with  Voltaire,  198.  Loses  his  sight,  I99.  Died 
Jan.  89,  1728-9,  buried  in  Westmipster  Abbey,  and  a  monu- 
ment erected  by  the  Ducheis  of  Marlborough,  to  whom  be  left 
lOjOOOl.,  199.     His  character  as  an  author,  200. 

ConirJaliott  under  afflictions,  by  what  methods  it  may  be  ob- 
tained, ii.  332.  On  what  occasion  it  may  be  drawn  from  a 
view  of  the  afflictions  of  others,  333.  Its  useful  influence 
against  the  depressions  of  melancholy,  334.  The  tendency  of 
it  to  strengthen  patience  and  fortitude,  336. 

Conttantitt  and  Phiittus,  written  by  Cowley  at  twelve  years  of 
age,  vi.  3. 

Constanlivs,  hie  history  and  character,  iv.  299. 

Contentment  with  the  situation  in  life  assigned  us,  recommraided, 
ii.  400. 

Contrortrsiei  of  the  learned,  a  moderator  recommended  in  them, 
K.  248. 

Conlroiersy,  the  wriurs  of  it,  their  short-lived  fame  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  disrelish  and  neglect,  iii.  325. 

Convenience,  progress  from  rudeness  to,  v.  252. 

ConvtTiOtion,  the  pleasures  and  distastes  of  it,  ii.  S74.  297.  The 
importance  of  acquiring  it,  iv.  217.  The  art  of  it  diflicult  to 
be  attained,  277.  What  methods  are  most  proper  for  this 
end,  278.     The  errwi  in  sentiment  and  {H«otice  relaung  tt 
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tliis,  into  whtch  many  are  led,  279.  Requires  the  same  in- 
gredients as  punch,  v.  135.  The  ingredients  of  both  com- 
pared, 136. 

CoHViay,  Lord,  taken  up  for  being  concerned  in  Waller's  Plot, 
vi.  246.  After  being  examined  iCTeral  times  by  tbe  Lords  is 
admitted  to  bail,  249- 

Coot,  account  of  a  bird  in  Scotland  so  called,  xii.  246. 

Corbel,  Mrs.  Pope's  Epitaph  on  her,  viii,  208. 

Coriatachait,  in  Sky,  account  of,  xiL  290. 

Coriolaiuu,  observations  on  Shakspeare's  tragedy  of,  x.  21 1. 

Com  Lawi,  Considerations  on,  x.  402. 

Cornelia,  hex  account  of  Lady  Bustle's  employment,  ii.  325. 

Cornice,  Bab,  bis  history,  xi.  407- 

Cormtk  Men,  a  supposed  Address  from  them,  in  order  to  shew 
the  false  Arguments  in  the  American  Resolutions  and  Address, 
xii.  215. 

CoPotM'tMiof  George  IIL  thoughts  on,  xi.  171. 

Ctni/iott.     Sm  Colton. 

Countrif  lAfe,  the  pleasures  expected  to  be  met  nith  in  it  seldom 
prove  so,  exemplided  in  the  history  of  Dick  Shifter,  v.  284. 

Court,  the  dajiger  of  dangling  afier  places  there,  exemplilied  ia 
the  character  of  Lentulus,  xi.  433. 

Courtier,  bis  manner  described,  iv.  39-  44. 

Courtly,  Mtm.  her  character,  ii.  78- 

Covdey,  Abraham,  his  life,  ri.  I .  The  ton  of  a  grocer,  and  bora  in 
l6l8,  1.  Became  a  poet  from  reading  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen, 2. 
Educated  ax.  Westminster  School,  2.  Could  nut  retain  the 
rules  of  Grammar,  2.  A  Volume  of  Poems  printed  in  his  thir- 
teenth year,  3.  Wmte  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  at  ten  yaars  of 
age,  and  Constantia  and  Philetus  at  twelve,  3.  Removed 
to  Cambridge  in  1636,  4.  Ejected  from  Cambridge,  and 
takes  shelter  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  in  1643,  5. 
Employed  in  cyphering  and  decypberiog  the  letters  betneen 
the  King  and  Queen,  5.  Writes  his  Miitrest  without 
being  in  love,  5.  Secretary  to  Lord  Jermyn  at  Paris,  7. 
Some  of  bis  letters  preserved  in  Brown's  Miieellanea  Au- 
iica,  7.  His  opiniqn  of  the  Scotch  Treaty,  8.  Sent  back 
from  Paris,  under  pretence  of  privacy  and  retirement,  10. 
>  Seised  by  the  usurping  powers,  and  obliged  to  give  a  security  of 
1000/.,  10.  Supposed  torelax  from  his  loyalty, 10.  Purposes  to 
retire  to  America,  10.  Takes  up  thecbaracter  of  physician,  11. 
Writes  a  copy  of  Verses  on  the  Death  of  Oliver,  11.  Made 
Dr.of  Pbysick  at  Oxford  1657,  12.  Wrius  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  IS.  Studies  Botany,  and  writes  several 
Books  on  Plants  in  Latin,  13.  Superior  to  Milton  in  Latin 
Poetry,  13.  Retires  into  Surrey,  l6.  Obtains  a  lease  of  the 
Queen's  lands,  17.  His  letter  to  Dr.  Sprat,  17.  Died  at 
ChcTlsey,  1667,  and  buried  wiih  great  pomp,  near  Chaucer 
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and  Spenser,  18.  Charles  II.  said,  Cnwley  had  not  left  behind 
bim  abetter  man  in  England,  ibid.  Waa  at  one  time  too  much 
praised,  at  aootber  too  much  neglected,  19.  Critical  remarks 
on  bis  Poems,  23.  The  best  metaphysical  poet,  39-  -A  pas- 
sage in  his  wTidD^  illustrated,  ii.  36.  tlis  epitaph,  with  ob- 
servations on  it,  X.  324. 

Crodock,  Zaciary,  elected  provost  of  Eton,  vi.  257. 

Craggt,  Jameg,  Pope's  Epiiaph  on  him,  viii.  206. 

Credulity,  the  common  filing  of  unexperienced  virtue,  iv,  208. 
Described,  v.  97.  Of  political  zralots  the  most  obstinate,  37. 
Of  the  bigots  of  philosophy  examined,  37. 

Crispt,  SirNkkfAat,  assisted  the  king  with  100,000/.,  vi.  243. 
Forms  a  plot  in  favour  of  the  kiug,  243. 

Crilkiam,  not  criminal,  viii.  188.     Genuine,  the  offspring  of  la- 

■  boar,  truth,  and  equity,  ii.  161,  The  art  of  it  regulated  by 
precarious  and  fluctuating  principles,  151.  iv.  107.  The  pro- 
per end  to  which  it  should  be  applied,  213.  Minute,  cen- 
sured and  exploded,  214.  The  importance  of  that  study,  v. 
288.  Story  of  Dick  Minim,  a  critick,  239.  PUn  for  an  aca< 
demy,  244. 

CnVicis,  their  true  character,  ii.  15.  Thedifferent  dispositiou 
and  measures  of  the  candid  and  the  severe,  151. 152.  Remarks 
on  their  ceusures  of  other  writers,  iii.  139.  They  are  ofien 
misled  by  interest,  140.  The  different  classes  uf  criticka 
assigned,  aod  th«r  arts  and  insults  exposed,  iv,  211.  213, 
The  methods  by  which  their  mtilevolent  designs  may  be  de. 
feated,  214.  Their  character,  v.  12,  Their  duty  to  young 
actors,  97.  Observations  oa,  305.  Their  use  to  the  world, 
X.  190. 

Cromviet/,  0.  cdmmenced  Protector  witii  kingly  power,  vi.  111. 
fnatance  of  Milton's  flattery  of,  112.  Versed  in  ancient  his- 
tory,251.  Character  of  Waller's  panegyrick  00,252.  Desi- 
nius  of  the  title  of  king,  S52.  His  dissolution  of  parliament 
recommended  as  a  proper  subject  for  an  historical  painting, 
V.  181. 

CromtBeli,  Mr,  an  early  correspondent  of  Pope,  viii.  61. 

CrimtfK,  a  view  of  the  controversy  between  him  and  Warhnrton 
on  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  x.  248. 

Craeify,  in  experimental  philosophy'  and  anatomy  reprobated, 
V.  66. 

Caddy  _fish,  account  of,  xii.  319. 

Canning,  characterized,  v.  368. 

Ciipidus,  his  observations  on  the  folly  of  visionary  opulence,  iii.  14. 

Carioisity,  the  danger  uf  indulging  an  injudicious,  iii.  70.  A  prin- 
ciple of  powerful  and  extensive  operation,  196.  304.  The  folly 
of  being  solely  influenced  by  it  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
201.    To  be  indulgpd  with  caution  and  Judgment,  205.     The 

-  great  folly  of  it  when  extravagant,  208.     The  lirst  and  last 
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passion  in  great  and^eaerous  minds,  iv.  B9,  An  instance  of 
its  commanding  influenre,  60.  A  strong  principle  of  action,  123. 

Curiositiet,  the  extravagant  love  of,  exposed,  v.  224.  Arte  prae* 
tised  by  collectors,  225.  The  advantSige  of  collections  made 
with  prudence,  227'  •  ' 

Cttrll,  Mr,  called  before  thn  Lords  for  publishing  letters  between 
Pope  and  several  noblemen,  and  discharged,  viii.  116.  • 

Custom,  to  conquer  it  requires  the  utmost  efforts  of  fortitude  and 
virtue,  ii.  92.  The  folly  of  cootinuiug  bad  ones,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  breaking  them,  v.  109, 

Cyiniefuir,  observations  on  Skakspeare's  play  of,  x.215. 


D. 

D£MONOt.OGIE,  system  of,  adopted  by  such  as  courted  the 
favour  of  King  James,  x.  76. 

DavenanI,  Sir  IViliiatR,  bis  life  saved  by  the  intercession  of  Mil- 
ton, who  is  afterwards  saved  by  the  intercession  of  l>^venant, 
.  vi.  123.  In  conjunction  with  Dryden,  alters  Shakspeare's 
Tempest,  323.     The  quickness  of  bis  fancy,  323. 

DaviiifU,  written  by  Cowley  when  at  Cambridge,  vi.  4.  Designed 
to  be  extended  to  twelve  books,  only  four  of  which  were  com- 
pleted, 53,  Various  specimeiis  of,  55.  Said  by  Rymer  to  be 
superior  to  the  Jerusalem  nf  Tasso,  60. 

Deed,  prayer  fur,  propriety  of,  ix.  455-  Apparitions  of  the  dead, 
.  discussed,  459. 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  account  of  Braidwood's  academy  at  Edinburgh 
for,  xii.  432.  , 

Death,  a  voyage,  vi.  32.  The  due  contemplation  of,  a  proper 
method  for  suppressing  fear,  ii.  1 13.  The  instructions  arising 
from  the  near  views  of 'it,  .345.  The  dispositions  of  mind 
suitable  to  that  instructive  and  awful  season,  34I'-  349-  The 
different  sentiments  we  then  form  of  men  and  tilings ;  and  par- 
tiuularlyas  to  friends,  rivals,  and  enemies,  949i  350.  The  im- 
.  raediatie  efiwU  of  death  awful  and  important,  iii.  44.  The  im-. 
pressions  made    by  it  too  generally  transient,  46.     The  re- 

.  membraiK-e  of  it  when  it  predominates  in  our  minds  a  great  and. 
animating  iftcentive  to  virtue  47.  .  Considerations  on  it,  v.  164. 
The  desire  of  the  most  decrepid  to  live  one  year  longer,  and  the 
credit  tfaey  give  to  it,  xi.  433..  As  deM'ribed  by  the  autiior  of. 
the  Origin  of  Evil,  xi.  295. 

Debtor),  consideratiors  on  the  imprisonment  of,  v,  84.  Creditors' 
reasons  for  imprisonment  of,  85.  Should  be  obliged  to  sur- 
render their  property,  86.  Frequeptly  occasioned  by  compul- 
sive trutlick,  86'.  He  who  trusts  a  man  he  designs  to  sue  is  cri- 
minal, 87-  Loss  to  the  community  by  their  imprisonment 
computed,  1 50,  More  confined  in  England  than  in  the  monas- 
2  I 
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terie*  in  other  countms,  158.  Other  mischiefs  of  imprison- 
ment,  153.  The  iofainy  oaght  to  be  tranGferred  from  thv  un- 
fortunite  debtor  to  the  remorseleea  ereditor,  154>.  The  miaera- 
bla  life  they  lead,  xi.  373.  The  dinger  of  being  bail  for,  exem- 
plified in  the  character  of  Serenus,  41 8. 

Dtdkaiiont,  xi.  144.  Dr.  James's  Dictionary,  144.  The  Female 
Quixote,  14S.  Sbakspeare  illustrated,  146,  Payne's  Game  of 
Draughts,  150.  Evangelical  History  of  Christ,  151.  Angell's 
Stsnogn^jiy,  156.  Baretti's  Dictiooary,  157.  Keaned/s 
Chronology,  159.  Hoole'e  Tasso,  160.  Gwynn's  Loodoo  aitd 
Westminster  improved,  161.  Aacham's  Works,  IGS^  Adams 
on  the  Globes,  163.     Bishop  Pearce's  Works,  165. 

Definition,  in  what  respect  not  the  province  of  man,  iv.  344. 
The  neglect  of  it  prejudicial  to  the  writers  of  plays,  345. 

Dejection  of  spirit  frequently  increased  by  vain  terrors,  ii.  377. 

Demotiarei,  his  character,  iii.  191. 

Deniam,  Sir  John,  born  at  Dublin  in  1615,  vi.  72.  Son  of  Sir 
)oha  Denham  of  Essex,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Exchequer  in.  Ire- 
Lind,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  in 
England,  72.  Edutated  in  London,  and  went  to  Oxford  1631, 
72.  More  dven  to  dice  and  cards  than  study,  73.  Removed 
to  Lincoln's  Inn,  73.  Divides  his  study  between  law  and  poe- 
tfy,  78.  Employed  in  cariying  on  the  king's  correspond* nee, 
74.     Conveys  James  Duke  of  Yor^  from  London  into  France, 

74.  Resides  in  France,  74.  The  remains  of  bis  estate  sold 
by  parliament,  75.  Rewarded  for  his  loyalty  by  bdng  made 
surveyor  of  the  King's   buildings,  and   Knight  of  the  Bath, 

75.  Died  March  19,  1688,  and  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey 
near  Cowley,  76.     His  character  as  a  poet,  76. 

Drrmis,  Join,  enraged  by  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism,  viii.  63.  At- 
tacks the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  and  the  Temple  of  Fame,  7^' 
Pope  writes  a  narrative  of  his  frenzy,  73.  Attacks  Addison's 
Cato,  vii.  1S4.     Savage's  epigram  on  him,  326. 

Dentattis,  his  address  to  Tranquilla  described,  Hi.  311- 

Dtpendence,  perpetual,  contrary  t«  the  dignity  of  wisdom,  iv.  129. 

D^avation  of  the  mind  by  external  advantages  not  so  universal 
as  ie  appreheFtded,  tv.  189. 

thtiret  o^nKimhW  more  numerous  than  th<ar  attainments,  iii.  210. 
A  perpetual  conflict  with  natural  desires  the  lot  (A  our  present 
state,  355. 

Denres,exce§give,  restrained  by  the  attentive  prospect  and  con- 
templation of  death,  ii.  1 1 1 . 

J^gpatT,  considerations  proposed  for  preventing  it,  iii.  374. 

DicacvAu,  bis  alfectation  of  the  character  of  a  wit,  iv.  i90. 

Diction,  the  attractive  power  of  its  charms  in- the  conveyance  of 
truth  Go  the  mind,  iv.  164.     See  Language. 

Dkliotiariet,  writers  of,  characterized,  x.  31. 

Dictioaary,  EngluA.    See  Eiiglith  Dictionary. 
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Vi$dence,  tbe  advafitugeclfs  Ibfluence  of  this  qa^ity  in  inanae^hg 

a  debate,  iv.  114. 
Digbj/,  Sir  Kehtlm,  embraceif  p»(iery,  vi.  356.    AccotiDt  of  bh 

animadversions  on  Brown's  Keligio  Mediri,  ix.  S8d. 
Digby,  Hon.  Robert,  and  his  sister  Mary,  fope's  Epitaph  on  ihem, 

viii.aio. 

Dilatorinest  and  iDdoIfDCf  iii  mana^ng  important  sffaira,  tbtir 
fataleffecla,  ifi.  401. 

DUigenee,  too  fi-equently  relaxed  and  abated  by  applause,  iii-  S56. 
Often  obstructed  by  friendship,  ibid, 

Discord,  little  things  often  produte  it,  iii,  I8S. 
•  JHscoHtenl,  attendant  on  every  state  of  life,  ii;  372.  iii.  387. 

Dispute  and  controversy,  the  fatal  effects  of,  when  ill  conducted, 
iii.  153.  Frequently  influenced  by  the  dispositions  of  pride  and 
vanity,  154. 

Distintlitm,  the  folly  ofattaiQing  it  by  ridicule  or  censufe,  v.  67. 

Divorce.     See  Marriage. 

Dobton,  Mr.  attempts  to  iranalate  Pope's  Essay  on  Man  into  Latin 
vpfse,  viii.  127. 

Dodsley,  Mr.  summoned  before  the  Lnrds  for  publishing  White- 
head's poem  eatled  Mantieri,  viii.  135. 

Domestic  conduct,  the  importance  of  regulating  it  by  the  dtclateS  of 
wisdom  and  goodness,  ti.  431.  I'he  danger  of  betraying  oUr 
weakness  to  our  seivania,  one  motive  to  a  regular  life,  43».  See 
Servants. 

DoMestic  discord  enquired  into,  v.  iB8. 

JDo;rnf,  Df.  specimens  of  his  metuphysiral  poetry,  vi.  24.  Some 
«f  his  Satires  published  by  Pope,  viii.  133. 

Dofsef,  Charles  SackvilU  Earl  of,  life,  vi.  887.  Born  January  ' 
24, 1637,287.  Educated  under  a  private  tutor,  and  travelled 
through  Italy,  287.  Member  for  East  Grin  stead  in  tbe  first 
parliament  after  the  Restoration,  287.  One  of  his  frolicks, 
287.  A  volunteer  in  the  fleet  under  the  Duke  of  York,  288. 
Receives  favourable  notice  from  Kitig  James,  289*  Gofitiurs  tu 
the  Revolution,  389.  A  favourite  of  King  William,  CUamber- 
lain  of  the  Household  and  Knight  of  [he  Garter,  2^.  Di«d 
at  Bath  Jan.  1 9,  1 705-6,  290.  His  character,  290.  Applatid- 
ed  as  good-natured,  though  angry,  ii.  71. 

Dorset,  Charles  Eart  of ,  Pope's  Epitaph  6n  him,  wifti  critiHsms 
ort  it,  viii.  201. 

Double,  Tim,  his  story,  v,  HG^. 

Douglas,  Rev.  Mr.  (Bishop  of  Carlisle),  letter  to,  written  tor 
William  Lauder,  x.  337. 

Dragon,  story  of  the  Isle  of  Rhodes  being  ravaged  by  one,-  v.  SO. 
The  story  applied,  31. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  his  life,  it.    63.     Son   of  a  clei^man  in 
Devonshire,  ibid.     Apprenticed  to  the  master  of  a  small  Vessel 
trading  to  France  and  the  Netherlands,  ibid.     His  master  dying, 
2  12 
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leaves  him.his  little  vessel,  64.     Sells fais  vessel,  and  oiten into 

the  West  Inilla  trade,  ibid.  Loses  his  all  in  Captain  Hawkins's 
expedition,  65.  Account  of  bis  expedition  ag^nst  the  Spa- 
niards in  America,  1573,  6S,  Enters  into  treaty  with  the 
Symerons  or  fugitive  negnies,  76.  Returns  to  Plymouth  Au- 
'gust  9,  1S7S,  99.  Sails  with  five  ships  to  the  South  Seas  l'£77, 
.100.  A  design  formed  at  Poit  Julian  to  murder  him,  116. 
Arrives  at  Plymouth  September  S6,  1580, 144.  Receives  a 
visit  from  Queeo  Elizabeth  on  board  his  ship  at  Deptfurd, 
when  he  is  knighted,  ]4S.  Commands  a  fleet  of  tweuty-jive 
ships  against  the  Spaniards  15SS,  ibid.  His  success  against 
the  Spaniards,  146.  Id  conjunction  with  Sir  John  Hawkius 
sent  with  a  fleet  to  the  East  Indies  1595,  147.  Died  1597, 
and  buried  in  the  sea,  147. 

Drama.     See  Stage.' 

Drowsy,  Tom,  bis  history,  xi.  437. 

Druggel,  Ned,  his  history,  v.  60.     His  false  conceptions  of  plea- 
sure such  as  pursued  by  mankind  in  general,  68. 

i>ryrfe«,  JoAb,  his  life,  vi.  315.  Bom  at  Aldwiiicle,  Northamp- 
tonshire, August  9,  1631, 'SIS.  Said  to  have  inherited  an 
estate  of  200/,  a  year,  and  to  have  been  bred  aa  Anabaptist, 
315.  Educated  at  Westraiiister-school  under  Dr.  Busby,  316. 
Admitted  Bachelor  at  Cambridge  1653,316.  His  first  poem  ' 
on  the  death  of  Lord  Hastings,  3l6.  Wrote  a  Stanza  on  the 
death  of  Cromwell,  and  on  the  Restoration  Astrea  Redux,  317. 
Commenced  a  writer  for  the  Stage  about  1663,  319.  His  first 
play  the  Wild  Gallant,  319.  Published  the  Rival  Ladies  1664, 
31^.  Joins  Sir  Robert  Howard  in  writing  the  ludian  Queen, 
320.  The  Indian  Emperor  published  1667,  320.  Published 
his  jinnus  Mirabilu  166?,  3S1.  Has  a  controversy  with  Sir' 
Robert  Howard  on  dramatick  rhyme,  381.  Succeeds  Sir  W. 
Daveuant  as  Poet  Laureat,  33S.  Publishes  his  Essay  on  Dra- 
rnatick  Poetry,  338.  Secret  Love,  or  the  Mdden  Queen,  323. 
Sir  Martin  51ar-all,  323.  In  conjunction  with  Davenant,  alters 
Shakspeare's  Tempest,  SS3.  His  quiet  disturbed  by  Settle's 
Empress  of  Morocco,  334.  His  character  of  Settle,  with  re- 
.  marks  on  the  Empress  of  Morocco,  334<-  His  Mock  Astro- 
loger, dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  330.  Tyrannick 
Love,  or  the  Virgin  Martyr,  331.  Conquest  of  Granada,  332. 
That  play  attacked  by  MartinCIifl'ord,  833.  Settle  vindicaies 
himself,  334.  His  Marriage  A-la-mode,  dedicated  to  the  Eari- 
of  Rochester,  339,  The  Assignation,  or  Love  in  a  No  one  ly, 
dedicated  to  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  ibid.  Amboyna,  840.  Troilos 
and  Creaaida,  altered  from  Shakspeare,  340.  The  Spanish 
Fryar,  340.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  written  in  conjunction  with 
Lee,  341.  Albion  and  Albanius,  341.  State'of  Innocence  and 
Fallof  Man,  34S.     Many  hundred  copies  in  MS.  before  it  was 

.  printed,  ibid.     Aureng  Zebe,  343.     All  for  Love,  or  the  Worid 
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Well  Lost,  founded  on  tbe  Story  <if  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  344- 
Li  III  bar  hum,  or  the  Kind  Keeper,  344.  CEdipus,  formed  by 
Ilim  and  Lee  from  SophocleB,  ibid.  Don  Sebastian,  345.  Am- 
phitryon, derived  from  PlautuB  and  Moliere,  345.  Cl^menea, 
5*6.  King  Arthur,  348.  Love  Triumphant,  346.  Did  not 
rnise  his  fortune  by  tbe  number  of  his  pieces,  347.  Wrote 
-a  dedication  to  almnat  every  piece,  347.  Used  to  add  a 
preface  of  criticism  to  his  plays,  347.  Wrote  prologues  to 
many  plays,  the  price  of  which  was  two  guineas,  and  after- 
wards raised  to  three  guineas,  348.  Contracted  to  furnish  four 
plays  a  year,  848.  In  1678,  produced  aix  full  plays,  348.  At- 
tacked by  ctiticks,  and  opposed  by  rivals,  349.  Characterized 
by  the  name  of  Bayeis  in  the  Rehearsal,  34g.  Criticka  nor 
rivals  did  him  no  harm,  351.  Repels  censure  by  an  adamantine 
confidence,  351.     Waylaid  and   beaten  for  being  supposed  to 

■  have  been  tbe  author  of  an  Essay  on  Satire,  353.  His  name 
thought  necessary  for  the  success  of  every  poetical  and  literary 
performance,  353.  He  wr^te  the  lives  of  Polybius,  Lucian, 
and  Plutarcb,  and  translated  the  first  book  of  Tacitus,  353. 
Assisted  in  translating  Ovid's  Epistles,  and  adds  a  preface  on 
translation,  353.  Writes  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  which  is 
several  times  answered,  353.  The  Medal,  which  is  answered 
by  Settle  and  others,  355.     Aft? r  the  accession  of  James,  do- 

■  rlared  himself  a  convert  to  Popery,  356.  Engaged  to  defend  the 
papers  found  in  the  strong  box  of  Charles  H.  357.  Translates 
Maimborg's  History  of  the  League,  and  the  Life  of  Francis 
Xavier,  368.  Supposed  to  have  undertaken  to  translate  Varil- 
las's  History  of  Heresies,  and  to  have  answered  Bumet,  358. 
Burnet's  observation  on  the  Answer,  358.  Publishes  the  Hind 
and  Panther,  which  is  answered  by  theEarl  of  Halifax,  Prior,' 
Tom  Brown,  &c.  360.  Writes  on  the  birth  of  a  prince,  362. 
At  the  Revolution  loses  the  place  of  Laureat,  362.  Celebrates 
Shadwell's  inauguration  in  Mac  Flecknoe,  362.  Lord  Dorset 
is   said  to  have  continued  the  salary  of  Laureat  to  him,  363. 

'    In  1690,  writes  Don  Sebastian,  and  in  1691  four  other  dramas, 

■  383.  In  1693,  publishes  bis  translation  of  Juvenal  and  PeraiuB, 
368.  Purposes  writing  an  Epick  poem  either  on  Arthur  or  the 
Black  Prince,  364.  He  charged  Blackmore  with  stealing  his 
plan,  865.     In  1694,  begins  his  translation  of  Virgil,  which 

•  he  publishes  in  I697,  365;  Translates  Fresnoy's  Art  of  Paint- 
'  ing  into  English  prose,  365.  Fables,  his  last  work,  published 
1^9,  366.  Died  in  Gerard-street,  May  1,  1701,  366. 
A  wild  story  respecting  his  funeral,  867.  Buried  amongst 
the  Poets  in  Westminster  Abbey,  371.-  A  monument 
erected  to  his  memory  by  the  Duke  of  liuckingbamsbire, 
971'  Account  of  his  descendants,  371.  His  character 
as  described  by  Congreve,  372,  Differently  described 
by  Dr.  Juhneon,    378.     Copy   of  the   agreement  with   Jacob 
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Tpnsnn,  to  pfiy  bim  250  guineas  for  10,000  verses,  382.  Said 
to  have  received  5001.  from  the  Oucbes«  of  Ormiiod,  as  a 
coiDpIiment  for  bjs  Fables,  384.  Said  to  bave  received  (otly 
pounds  from  a  musical  Eociety  for  tbe  uge  of  Alexqnder's  Feast, 
384.  In  bis  ynungeT  years  put  conSdence  in  judicial  astrology, 
383.  His  character  as  a  poet  aiid  critif  k,  3fiO.  T^ie  father  of 
English  Criticism,  S86,  Criticisms  od  various  passages  of  bis 
poems,  397.  Specimen  of  Milbou rue's  cpticism  on  Drydep's 
Translation  of  Virgil,  426.  His  observations  on  Rymer's  re- 
marks oq  the  tragedies  of  the  last  age,  447.  Copy  of  a  Letter 
to  his  tons  in  Italy,  4fi8.  IJis  opinion  of  Lord  Roscomnjoa's 
Essay  on  translated  Verse,  2 1 8.  Milton  tbougbt  him  a  good 
rbymlst,  but  no  poet,  146.  Declares  that  Swift  will  never  be 
a  poet,  viii.  6.  Compared  with  Pope,  168.  Wrota  merely  for 
the  people,  168.  His  prose  works  cliaracteriEed,  170.  Com- 
posed without  consideration,  and  published  withofit  correction, 
170.  His  inattention  and  jqaccuracy  remarked,  ii,  SOS.  His 
character  of  Sbakspeare.  x,  193.  Trauslation  of  his  Ep'Erams 
on  Milton,!.  414. 
Dryden,  John,jvti.  writer  of  The  Husband  his  owp  Cuckpld,  vi. 

871. 
X>u  Halde't  Histpry  of  China,  Letter  on,  xi.  213. 
Dvke,  Skiard,  his  life,  vii.  29.     Bred  at  Weituinster,  and  look 
his  Master's  Degree  at  Cambridge  l682,  Sp,     Prebendary  at 
Gloucester,  aqd  chaplain  to  Queen  Anne,  ^Q.     Died  February 
10,  1710-11,  30. 
Dumb  and  Deaf,  ^count  of  Braidwood's  academy  at  Edipbui^b 

for,  j[ii.  433. 
Dun  or  Borough,  \a  the  Isle  of  Sky,  described,  J(ii.  31*. 
Dun  Bay,  account  of-  xi>-  248. 
Bunciad,   the  part  Savage  was  supposed  to  have  in  publishing  it, 

vli.  325. 
Putch  IVarof  \65i,  account  of  the  engagement  at  ae^  between 

the  Dutch  Admirals  and  Admiral  Blake,  ix.  47- 
Dutch,  their  revolt  agtunst  the  power  of  Spaiu,  xii.  48.  Rwsed  to 
power  by  their  plan  of  commerce,  49<  Their  increasing  power, 
53. 
Dyer,  John,  his  life,  yiii.  374.  Born  in  1700,  at  Aberglasney,  in 
CaermarthEnshire,  274.  Educated  at  Westminster,  and  designed 
for  the  law,  374.  Becomes  itinerant  punter,  2Ji.  Travels  to 
Italy,  and  on  his  return  publishes  the  Ruins  of  Roqte,  ^75. 
Enters  into  the  Church,  ^75.  His  preferm«D,U.  375,  Publiabea 
The  Fleece  1757,  275.  Died  1758,  276.  Hia  work«  charac- 
terised, 276.    Akeuside's  opinion  of  T}^  Fleece,  277. 
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BARBURY,  Mr.  account  of  him,  dud  his  preteDding  to  pro- 
phecy, is.  210.     His  disputes  with  Mr.  Cheynel,  21 1. 

£aMe  i^ijiu^e,  used  in  a  kirk  at  Inverness,  xii.  259-  Account 
of,  Sri.  Many  dialects  of.  373. 

Earth,  advantages  from  the  position  of  it,  v.  171. 

Editon,  the  impropriety  of  their  altering  works  of  authors  left 
to  their  care,  viii.  229.     The  duty  of,  x.  1 72. 

Education,  the  ditficulty  attending  it,  ix.  149<  Those  who  make 
the  avenues  to  it  easier  are  the  friends  of  mankind,  150.  The 
method  used  by  Barretier  for  instructing  his  son  in  the  lan- 
guages, 154.  The  importance  of  conducting  it  aright,  iii.  78. 
88,  Errors  in  the  conduct  thereof  censured,  243.  388.  iv.  29*. 
The  pernicious  effects  of  wrong  management  in  this  affair,  iii, 
255.  The  folly  of  employing  girls  on  useless  needle- 
work, and  neglecting  every  other  part  of  their  education,  v. 
50.  The  importance  of,  x.  285.  Want  of  variety  and  no* 
velty  in  books  designed  for,  286.  Considerations  on  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  xi.  251. 

Egmont  Purt.     See  Falkland  Islands. 

^n,  account  of,  xii.  253. 

Eloquence,  that  false  sort  which  only  confuses  the  reader,  ridi- 
culed, v.  144. 

Elpkinitone,  Jamei,  Letter  to,  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  ix.  341, 

Eiwood  the  Quaker,  some  account  of,  vi.  126. 

tamneat  Men,  least  eminent  at  home,  v.  202. 

Embalming,  on  the  practice  of,  v.  555. 

Emigration,  state  of,  from  [he  Hebrides,  considered,  xii.  345. 

Eminence,  a  proof  of  it  in  having  many  enemies  as  well  as  friends, 
ii.  58. 

EmpUn/meHt,  the  lieceesity  of,  v.  291. 

Enemies,  the  duty  and  charity  of  relieving  them,  xii.  80. 

England,  supposed  by  Milton  to  be  too  cold  a  climate  for  (lights 
of  imagination,  vi.  132. 

Engliah,  remarkably  barren  of  historical  genius,  iii.  329'  The 
little  proficiency  made  by  them  in  civil  wiadiim,  xii.  88.  On 
the  bravery  of  their  common  soldiers,  81.  Arises  very 
much  from  the  dissolution  of  dependence  which  obliges  every 
mao  to  regard  his  own  character,  83. 

Eing,Uik  Dictionary,  plan  of  that  work  addressed  to  the  E^rl  of 
Chesterfield,  x.  3.  Difficulties  in  fixing  the  plan,  6.  Preface 
to  the  English  Dictionary,  31.  Writer  of  Dictionaries  charac- 
terized, ibid.  Advertisement  lo  the  Fourth  Edition,  6'8.  Pre- 
face to  the  Octavo  Edition,  70. 
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Englhh  Language,  the  progress  of,  v.  2Si.  Richer  than  com' 
iBonlv  supposed,  365.  ContitiuG  sufficient  information  in  every 
branch  of  science,  366. 

Ennius,  his  epitaph  written  by  himself,  x.  327. 

Eniy,  its  malignant  influence  described,  iv.  252.  Will  often  «a- 
crifice  truth  and  friendship  to  weak  temptations,  253.  .    . 

Epatfinimdat,  his  death  a  proper  subject  for  a  picture,  v.  181. 

^ck  I'uttry,  what  it  is,  vi,  l6o.  Requisites  in  a  writer  of,  ]6l. 
Boilenu's  opinion  of,  364. 

Epictehis,  his  salutary  instructions  for  preserving  the  mind  from 
the  elevation  of  vamlj,  and  the  dejection  of  grief,  ii.  12.  His 
excelleot  sentiments  on  the  advantage  of  being  influenced  by 
the  fears  of  poverty  and  death,  111.  His  epitaph,  x.  33^. 
Epigramma,  i.  410. 

Epigram — de  Sacerdolf  /urem  consolante  epigramma,  vii.  185. 

Episcupaci),  Mr,  Waller's  speech  against  it,  vi.  237. 

Efnstolari/  Writing,  its  difficulty  and  excellence,  iv.  70.  It  ought 
to  bear  a  strict  conformity  to  nature,  and  the  various  purposes 
designed  by  it,  72.  74. 

Epitaph!,  i.  364.  Essay  on,  x.  320.  Enquiry  into  what  tbe 
perfection  of  consists,  381.  '  Intended  to  perpetuate  ea- 
amplea  of  virtue,  322.  The  name  alone  sufficient  for  eminent 
men,  ibid.  Al)  allusions  to  Heathen  mythology  absurd,  324. 
Impropriety  of  addressing  the  passenger  in,  32ti.  First  rule  in 
writing,  not  to  omit  the  name,  327.  Regard  for  truth  to  be 
observed,  ibid.     Private  virtue  tbe  best  subject  for,  328. 

Erasmus,  his  diligent  and  unwearied  improvement  of  time  ap- 
.  .plauded,  iii.  237. 

EripkiU,  her  excessive  peevishness  censured,  iii.  262. 

Errol,  Earl  of,  invites  Dr.  Johnson  to  bis  seat  at  Slanes  Castle, 
xii.  247. 

Error,  the  aversion  of  most  persons  to  be  convinced  of  it,  ii.  SOI- 
203.  Their  attempts  to  justify  it  generally  the  effect  of  obsti- 
nacy or  pride,  ibid. 

Etymology,  difficulties  in  settling  it,  x.  14. 

Essays,  the  extensiveness  and  variety  of  this  kind  of  writing,  iv, 
254.     I'he  advantages  and  inconveniences  of  it,  ibid. 

Essence  of  Things,  less  regarded  than  tbeif  external  ^id  acci- 
dental appendages,  iv.  130. 

Eabulus,  bis  character,  ii.  l68.  180. 

Evening,  an  Ode  to  Stella,  i.  335. 

Events,  some  of  tbe  most  considerable  often  produced  by  casual 
and  slender  causes,  iv.  1. 
.  Evil,  thoughts  on  tbe  origin  of,  v.  357.  Tt>e  cause  nf  all  good, 
358.  Review  of  a  Free  Enquiry  into  tbe  Nature  and  Origin  of, 
xi.  276.  The  folly  of  lamenting  evils  which  may  never  happen, 
V.  494. 

Eumathes,  bis  free  censure  of  tbe  errors  of  modern  education, 
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iii.  388.  393.  His  judidous  conduct  in  the  tuition  of  a  young 
noblemitn,  iv.  310.  liia  iiurmtive  of  the  low  insidious  sain  by 
which  his  good  designs  were  obstructed  and  defeated,  313.  I'lie 
metin  adventures  of  his  |>upil  related,  317- 

Eumeaei,  his  character,  ii.  404. 

Eaphelia,  on  account  of  her  rural  aniusemeDts,  ii.  270.  29^- 

EapAtmia,  her  character,  it.  80. 

£upiiu»,  his  cbaracter,  ii.  160. 

Euripides,  parody  of  a  transIatioD  from  the  Medea,  i.  354. 
-  Ealropius,  his  account  uf  the  ind«cent  and  insulting  conduct  of 
Tnpberus,  iii.  I75. 

Excellenct,  the  de»ire  of  it  laudable, ii.  4^1.  Practical  and  ideal, 
widely  different,  iii.  2(>0. 

Exercise,  its  necessity  to  the  health  and  vigour  of  tbe  body,  iii.  86. 

Ejisteace,  every  stage  and  period  of  it  should  be  distinguished  by 
some  improvemeDt,  iv.  94. 

Etpectalion,  the  turiuent  of  it  greatest  in  the  early  seasons  of  life, 
iii.  255.  The  practice  of  disappointing  the  expectations  of 
others  inconsistent  with  true  frieudship,  iv.  135.  I'his  instance 
of  wrung  conduct  exemplitied  in  the  case  of  Liberalie,  140,  141. 
Our  expectations  often  visionary  and  disappointing,  323,  324. 

Expedxtiant  and  foyaget  in  search  of  new  countries,  abstract  ac- 
count of,  xii.  119. 

External  Appearanctt  frequently  delusive,  iv.  323. 
Eilraiagance,  some  instances  of  it  related,  iv,  31^9, 


FAILINGS,  the  detection  of  them  too  generally  received  with 
disgust,  ii.  i56. 

Falkland,  Lord,  tries  the  Siirles  VugtUanx,  vi.  8. 

Falkland  Iilandt,  thoughts  on  the  late  transactions  respecting 
them  (1771),  xii.  118. 

Ftdi  o/Fiert,  account  of;  xii.  265. 

Falte  Alarm,  (1770).  xii.  87, 

FaUeiood,  its  guitt  widely  extended,  iii.  159-  Often  imitates 
truth,  I60.  Tbe  influence  of  it  on  tbe  passiuns,  l62.  Tbe 
artifices  of  it  exploded,  iv.  284. 

Faltt^,  Sir  John,  Prince  Henry's  tender  refiections  on  bis  death, 
iii.  10. 

Fame,  the  love  of  it  when  irregular  and  dangerous,  ii.  315.  When 
laudable,  ibid.  Tbe  only  recompense  mortals  can  bestow  on 
virtue,  317.  The  ill  economy  of  it  the  elfect  of  stupidity,  359-- 
The  acquisition  and  loss  of  it  considered,  iii.  358.  That  of  au- 
thors casual,  precarious,  and  short-lived,  iv.  37,  38.  Of  a  short 
duration  when  it  is  not  properly  founded,  87.  The  asceni  to  it 
obstructed  by  envy  and  competition,  148.  That  of  authors  very 
precarious,  v.  235. 
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Famine,  how  tliflerent  countries  are  atTecled  by  it,  xii.  400. 
Farmer,  English,  the  honour  due  to,  x,  394- 
Fate,  the  practice  of  seeking  it  in  books,  v\.  8. 
Fear,  ihe  distresses  of  it  obviated  and  alleviated  by  the  contftD' 
plation  of  death,  ii.  1 13.     Superstitious,  censured  and  exploded, 
377.     In  what  cases  it  characterizes  a  coward,  iii.  3^3.     Not 
intended  to  overbear  reason,  but  to  assist  it,  ibid.     The  perni- 
cious effects  of  an  irrational  indulgence  of  it,  402. 
Fenton,  Elijah,  his  life,  vii.  280.     Bom  near  Newcastle,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, iidO.     Educated  at  Cambridge,   231.     Refused   to 
take  the  oaths,  231.     Secretary  to  Charles  Earl  of  Orrery,  and 
tutor  to  his   son,   232.      Schoolmaster  at  Sevemmks  in  Kent, 
252.      Writes  in  praise  of  Queen  Anne,  and  extols  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  232.     Undert^es  to  instruct  Secretary  Craggs, 
233.      Assists  Pope  in   translating   the  Odyssey,   233.      Gaina 
near  1000/.   by  his  tragedy  of  Mariamne,  233.  '  Died  at  Lady 
Trunibal's  in  1730,235.     His  character,  235.     Account  of  bis 
works,  236.    Pope's  letter  to  Mr.  Broome,  on  the  Death  of  Fen- 
ton, 238.    Assisted  Pope  in  the  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  viii. 
50.     Pope's  Epitaph  on  him,  213. 

Ferocvla,  her  ungoverned  passions  described  and  censured,  iii.  267. 

Feiraliis,  his  favourite  passion,  iv.  2J8. 

Fiction,  the  works  formed  upon  the  plan  of  it,  wherein  useful  and 
defective,  ii.  20.  They  too  frequently  corrupt  the  miDd  of 
youth,  28.  26. 

Fire-arms,  the  introduction  and  progress  of,  ix.  325. 

Fire-works,  Letter  on,  xi.  42, 

Firebrace,  Lady,  verses  to  her,  at  Bury  assizes,  i.  341. 

Flatterer,  character  of  an  insidious,  iv,  134. 

Flattery,  the  fatal  and  mischievous  effects  of,  ii.  407.  The  prin- 
cipal causes  of  it  described,  iii.  212.  It  js  oftm  profusely  ad- 
dressed to  the  unworthicst  objects,  213.  The  peculiar  infamy 
of  such  prostitution,  ibid.  Must  successful  when  accommodated 
to  particular  circumstances  or  characters,  221,  iv.  193,  234. 
285.  Openness  to  it  the  disgrace  of  declining  life,  133.  The 
induenceof  it  to  quiet  conviction  and  obtund  remorse,  192. 

Ftavia,  her  agreeable  character,  iii.  78. 

FlaviUa,  her  levity  and  inconstancy  displayed,  iv.  245. 

Flirlilla,  instructed  upon  the  subject  of  taasqueradec,  >i.  €4. 

Ftorentias,  his  character,  ii.  120. 

Florentvlus,  his  education  conducted  upon  an  irregular  and  in- 
jurious plan,  iii.  241.  345. 

Fioscvhis,  the  manner  of  his  addresses  to  Tranquilla,  iij.  310. 

Flying,  attempts  to  discover  the  art  of,  v.  433. 

Fb/ing  Fish,  account  of,  ix.  105. 

Follies,  {aahiojiatile,  particularly  dencribcd,  iii.  184.  The  nfoderit 
round  of  favourite  weekly  diversions  regarded  as  Um  OMWt  im- 
portant end  of  bunian  life,  166. 
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Fantenelle,  bis  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  translated  by  Mr.  Hughes, 
vii.  148. 

Fores  (the  town  to  which  Macbeth  was  travelling),  account  of, 
xii.  255. 

Forgetfutness,  the  necesuty  of,  v,  28J). 

Jortifui/e  of  women  describe4i  i>271. 

Foster,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  grand- daughter  pf  Milton,  subscriptions 
solicited  for,  x.  335. 

Fosterage,  account  of  the  custom  of,  in  the  isle  of  Ciil,  viii.  37*. 

Fotmdling-Hospital,  care  of  the  morals  and  religion  of  the  children 
there,  recommended,  xi.  252. 

Fojtntmns,  a  fairy  tale,  xi.  351. 

Fox,  Mr.  lampooned  by  Pope  in  his  Satires,  viii.  135. 

France,  the  power  of,  in  America,  1756,  xii.  44.  Sends  a  colony 
to  Canada,  46. 

Fraud,  those  persons  who  are  most  addicted  to  it,  generally  the 
most  auspicious,  ii.  40S.   ' 

Freeholder,  account  of  that  pedpdical  publication,  vii.  102. 

Free  Masonry  allowed  in  Prussia,  ix.  239- 

French,  just  to  the  memory  of  learned  men,  by  writing  thair 
lives,  vi.  303. 

French  Prisoners  of  War.  Introduction  to  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Committ^  appointed  to  manage  the  Contributions  begun  at 
London,  Dec.  18,  1758,  for  clothing  them,  xii.  78. 

Friend,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  faithful  and  able  one,  ii.  184. 
The  essential  ingredients  of  that  amiable  characteri  406. 
Thoughts  on  the  loss  of  a,  v.  l64.     Poem  to  a,  i.  337. 

Friendship,  the  progress  of  the  abatement  of,  viii.  QS.  ,  The 
firmest  too  often  dissolved  by  openness  and  sincerity,  ii.  26l. 
The  qualitieE  requisite  to  form  and  establish  it,  40t).  iv.  121. 
Eavy  and  flattery  most  injurious  to  ita  interests,  ii.  40€.  Es- 
teem and  love  essential  to  its  composition,  408.  Virtue  tis 
most  lasting  support,  408.  The  most  common  obstructions 
to  it,  410,  411.  The  measures  necessary  to  maintain  and 
continue  it,  iii.  180.  The  partialities  with  which  it  is  often 
attended,  183.  Characterized,  v.  88.  Accidents  to  which 
it  is  liable,  88.  Absence,  inlerest,  amhition,  disputes  begun  in 
jest,  &c.  sg.     An  Ode,  i.36l. 

Frolick,  Mr.  his  character,  as  exhibiting  a  striking  specimen  of 
vanity,  ii.  390. , 

Frugality,  the  excellence  of  it,  ii,  364.  Cautions  aud  rules  foe 
directing  the  practice  of  it,  367. 

Fruition,  the  limits  of  it  fixed  by  immovable  boundaries,  iv.  221- 

Fugitive  Pieces,  their  origin  and  importance,  x.  238. 

Fvngoso,  his  addresses  to  Tranquilly  described,  iii,  310> 

Funa,  her  character,  ii.  ISO. 

Future  State,  Sir  T.  Browne's  account  of  the   belief  of  the  an- 
cients, xii.  283. 
Futurity,  the  prospects  of  it  fitted  to  influence  and  regulate  our 
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present  conduct,  ii.  9-     Anxiety  about  it  censured,    190,  })76. 
381.     The  folly  ol'  building  our  iuipts  u|)un  it,  iv.  366. 


GABRIEL,biB  dress  described,  vi.  58. 

Gaming,  Cleora's  letter  concerning  it,  ii.  9^.  100.  Its  pernicious 
effects,  101.  Destructive  uf  the  peace,  harmony,  and  pleusuren 
of  domcstick  life,  103. 

Gmref,  the  advantages  of  il  for  contemplation  and  improvement, 
ill.  293.  Subservient  to  gaiety  and  s|irightl'iness,  297-  The 
history  and  antiquities  of  several  Inhabitants  of  a,  iv.  125, 126. 

GarricA,  i>nvid,cbaracteri2ed  under  the  ndrae  of  Prospero,'iv.  347. 

Garth,  Sir  Samiiel,bifL  life,  vii.  54.  Descended  from  a  family  in' 
Yorkshire,  54.  Student  at  Cambridge,  54.  Admitted  Pellow 
of  the  Collt^  of  Physirians,  Lqtidon,  June  26,  1693,  54. 
Writes  tbe  Dispensary,  a  P<«m,  56.  Spoke  the  Ilarveian 
Oration  1697,  57.  Censor  of  the  College,  5?.  Member  of 
the  Kit  Kat  Club,  57-  Knighted,  'and  made  Physician  in 
Ordinary  to  the  King,  and  Physician  General  to  the  Army,  57. 
Died  Jan.  18,  1717-18,  and  buried. at  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  58. 
His  character,  aud  that  of  his  works,  58. 

Gai/.  Join,  bis  life,  vii.  240.  Bom  in  Devonshire  in  1688,  240. 
Educated  under  Mr.  Luck,  240.  Apprentice  to  a  Silk  Mercer 
in  London,  240.  Secretary  to  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth,  241. 
Inscribes  his  first  publication  to  Pope,  241.  Secretary  to  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  242.  Dedicates  his  Shepherd's  Week  to 
Bolingbroke,  242.  Pope  and  Arbuthnot  supposed'  to  have' 
assisted  him  in  writing  Three  Hours  after  Marriage,  243. 
Gained  1000/.  by  publishing  his  Poems,  244.  Recame  pos- 
sessed of  the  value  of  20,000/.  in  the  South  Sea  Stock,  which 
he  lost,  244.  Appointed  Gentletnan  Usher  to  the  Princess 
Louisa,  which  he  refuses,  and  is  afterwards  neglected  by  the 
Court,  246.  Pope's  account  of  the  origin  and  success  ul  tbe 
Beggar's  Opera,  246.  His  Polly  prohibited  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  249.  Patronized  by  the  Duke  and  Ducfaraa  of 
Queensberry,  249.  Died  Dec.  4,  1733,  and  buried  in  West- 
mi  Dster-ab  bey,  249-  His  character,  250.  Account  <if  his 
Works,  251. 

Gelakddin,  of  Basaora,  the  story  of,  v.  300. 

Gelasimia,  his  character,  iv.'  238. 

Gelidits,  his  character,  ii.  158. 

Genersoa,  her  complaint  of  want  of  attention  to  enquiries  made 
by  women,  iii.  356. 

Genim,  true,  what,  vi.  2.  The  expediency  and  importance  of 
consulting  it  in  cbusing  our  station  in  life,  ii.  129, 130.  iii.  387. 

GentU,  Miss,  her  history,  v.  397. 
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Gentle,  PMl.  hit  story,  v.  337. 

Gcntltman's  Magazine,  history  of,  ix.  225.     Prefaces  to,  xi,  24. 

George,  Fort,  account  of,  xii.  256. 

Germany,  Emperor  of,  account  of  tiie  confusiiins  occaBioard  by 
his  death,  n-iX),  is,  242.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  invested 
with  the  Imperii  di^^ity,  254.  State  of  the  war  between  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  in  defence  of  the 
election,  269. 

Ginger,  DeiuraA,  (wife  of  a  city  wit),  her  complaint,  v.  186, 

Glrugoii),  account  of,  xii.  428.      Account  of  the  University,  429. 

Glenelg,  account  of,  xii.  284. 

G/ewAcu/s,  account  of  the  valley  of,  xii.  276. 

Gluttony,  the  indulgence  of  this  vice  freely  censured,  iv.  381,  332, 

God,  frequent  reflections  on  his  wisdom  and  g'lodiiess  the  chief 
security  against  the  anguish  of  impatience,  ii.  812,  His  pla- 
cability an  essential  principal  of  all  religion,  iii.  24b'. 

Godlinem  defined,  v,  35^. 

Gold,  the  general  ill  effects  of,  i.  208.  Not  so  valuable  as  inin 
for  the  use  of  man,  v.  146.  Necessaries  of  life  plentiful  as 
iron,  super 6 ui ties , scarce  as  gold,  146. 

Goldsmith,  Olirer,  characterof  as  a  writer,  vii.  49.  Epitsiph  on, 
i.  367. 

Good  Company,  mischiefs  of,  v.  210.    Different  definitions  of,  210. 

Good  Hope,  Cape  of,  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese.  1487, 
X.  281. 

Good  Nature  and  affability,  the  extensive  influence  of  these  amiable 
qualities,  iv.  2, 

Good-natured  Man,  Prologue  to,  1.  324. 

Goodnat,  the  effect  of  evil,  v.  358.  Female,  too  easily  van- 
quished, ii.  445. 

Good  tort  of  Woman,  characterized,  v.  400. 

Gordon,  Sir  Alei:aiider,  xii.  241. 

Government,  the  difficulty  of  preventing  oppressions,  v.  440. 

Gonxr't,  Lord,  letter  in  favour  of  Dr.  Johusoii.  i.  36. 

Granville,  Greenville,  or  Grtnxille,  George,  his  life,  vii.  254.  Born 
about  1667,  254,  Educatedat  Cambridge,  254.  'True  to  ibe 
King  and  Church,  256.  Letter  to  his  father,  requesting  leave 
to  enter  into  the  service  of  James  II,  256,  Lived  retired  during 
the  reign  of  William  111.  258.  Member  of  Parliament  in  the 
reign  of  Queen, Anne,  259.  Secretary  at  War,  1710,260. 
Created  Lord  Lansdown  1711,  26o.  .Comptroller  of  the  House- 
hold and  Priy  Counsellor  1712,  260.  Treasurer  of  the  Hii 
hold  1713,  26O.  At  the  accession  of  George'I.  lost  his  ph 
and  soon  after  sent  to  the  Tower,  but  released,'  26O.  Writi 
defence  of  General  Monk  and  Sir  R.  Grenville,  261.  1 
lished  a  splendid  edition  of  his  works  1732, 261.  Died  Jan. 
1735,261.    His  character,  262.    His  workseharacterized,262. 

Gratitude,  the  vffects  of  resentment  more  certain  tlian,  vii.  340. 
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Gray,  Thomas,  his  life,  vtiL  366.  Son  of  a  scrivenw  of  London, 
bom  I/I6,  366.  Educated  at  £  ton,  and  entered  at  PelerhouM, 
Cambridge,  366.  Travels  through  France  into  Italy  with  Mr. 
Horace  Walpole,  366.  They  quarrel  at  Florence,  and  finigh 
their  travels  separately,  36?.  Retires  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
becomes  Bachelor  of  Civil  Lav,  36/.  Loses  hia  friend  Mr. 
West,  367.  Applies  seriouslj  to  poetry,  1742,  368.  Intended 
to  excel  in  Latin  poetry,  368.  Ilemnves  to  Pembroke  Hall, 
369-  Several  of  his  pieces  published  with  Bentley'ii  Designs 
1 753,  369.  Refuses  the  place  of  Poet  Laureat,  370.  Asks  for 
the  place  of  Professor  of  Modern  History,  but  is  refused,  370. 
Takes  ajoarney  into  Scotland  I765,  370.  Is  appointed  Fro- 
fessor  of  History,  370.  Visits  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland 
1769,  371-  Dii^d  1771,  371.  His  dliaracter  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Temple.  371-  Additions  by  Mr.  Mason,  371.  His  account 
of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  373.     His-works  characterized,  375. 

Great  Britain,  ubservatione  011  the  affairs  of,  17^6,  xii.  34.  In~ 
troduction  to  the  political  state  of,  1756,  4?.  The  pres«it 
system  took  its  rise  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  ibid.  State  of, 
at  the  death  of  EUzabetb,  50.  State  of,  under  James  I.  51. 
State  of,  under  Charles  I.  53.  State  of,  under  Cromwell,  55. 
State  of,  under  Charles  H.  58.  State  of,  under  James  11.  62. 
State  of,  under  William  and  Mary,  62.  State  of,  under 
A  nne,  64. 

Greatness,  disquisition  upon,  v.  491. 

Greek,  began  to  be  studied  in  England  about  1530,  ix.  319. 

Greenviile,  George.     See  Granville. 

Gregory,  Mr.  convicted  with  Savage  of  the  murdor  of  Ja^es 
Siuclair,  vii.  313. 

GrtogacA,  or  the  Old  Man  with  tbe  Long  Beard,  account  of, 
xii.  361. 

Grey,  Dr.  observations  on  his  notes  on  Shakspeare,  x.  180. 

Grief,  immoderate,  assuaged  by  the  conteuiplatioii  of  our  latter 
end,  ii.  113.  On  the  transient  impressions  of,  352.  Of  slx>rt 
duration  in  tbe  decline  of  life,  v,  438.  Time  the  best  remedy 
for,  516. 

Grissipol,  in  Col,  account  of,  xii.  380. 

Guardian,  account  of  that  periodical  publication,  vii.  97- 

Guardian,  (Cowley's  comedy  of),  first  published  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  author,  vi.  4.  Altered  to  Cutter  of  Coleman-street, 
14.     Character  of  that  comedy,  15. 

Guardians,  tbedr  duty  in  preventing  the  improper  marriage  of  their 
wards,  viii.  68. 

Gulosttlus,  his  criminal  indulgence  in  excessive  feeding  exposed, 
iv.  382. 
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HABITS,  their  uncommon  influences  and  effects,  ia.  43. 

Hacko,  King  of  Lapland,  his  history,  v,  383. 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  his  prudent  roncern  forBecuring  the  reputaUon 
of  virtue,  ii.  92-  The  mutilation  which  his  Pleas  of  ihe  Crown 
Buffered,  v.  26o. 

Halifax,  Charles  Mountague,  Earl  of,  his  life,  vii.  43.  Burn  at 
Horton  in  Northamptonshire,  April  l6,  1661,  43.  King's 
Scholar  at  Westminster,  43.  Solicited  U>  be  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge, on  account  of  his  friendship  with  Mr.  Stepney,  43. 
Joined  Prior  in  the  City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse,  44. 
Signed  the  invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  sat  in  the 
Convention,  44.  Married  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Manches- 
ter, ibid.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  1694,  4,5.  Completed 
a  re-coinage,  ibid.  Projected  the  general  Fund,  and  raised  the 
credit  of  the  Exchequer,  ibid.  Impeached  by  tbe  Commims, 
hut  the  articles  were  dismissed  by  the  Liirds,  46.  Dismissed 
from  the  Council  by  Queen  Anne,  46.  Again  attacked  by  tbe 
Commons,  and  protected  by  the  Lords,  46.  Negotiated  the 
Union  with  Scotland,  46.  Appointed  one  of  the  Regents  at  the 
death  of  the  Queen,  46.  Created  Earl  of  Halifax,  by  George  I., 
46.  Flattered  by  alt  the  poets  of  the  lime,  exrept  Swift  and 
Pope,  47.  Eed  with  Dedications,  and  no  Dedicator  went  un- 
rewarded, 47.  Rather  a  pretender  to  taste  than  really  possessed 
of  it,  viii.  92.  Story  of  Pope's  reading  bis  translation  of  the 
Iliad  to  him,  92. 

Hamet,  the  Indian,  the  moderation  and  modesty  of  his  desires,  ii. 
S50. 

,  the  Poet,  his  ingratitude,  Iv.  292. 

Hammwd,  Dr.  Httiry,  his  dispute  with  Cheynel  in  defence  of  llw 
Practical  Catechism,  ix.  313. 

,  James,  his  life,  vii.  278.  Born  about  1710,  and  edu- 
cated at  Westminster,  279-  Equerry  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
279.  A  companion  of  Cobham,  Lyttelton,  and  Chesterfield, 
279.  Member  of  Parliament  for  Tniro,  879.  Died  in  June 
1742,  280.  The  pre&ce  to  his  elegies,  writUn  by  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  ibid. 

Hamlet,  obsnvations  on  Shakspeare's  tragedy  of,  x.  221. 

Hampton's  Pob/bivi,  Review  of,  si.  3l6. 

HattmtT,  Sir  Thomas,  observations  on  bis  edition  of  Shakspeare's 
^Vorks,  X.  175.  Epitaphium,  i.  344.  Epitaph  parapbr^ed  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  346. 

Hanwa]/,  Jonas,  Review  of  his  Eight  Days'  Journey  from  Ports- 
mouth to  Kingston  upon  Thames,  with  an  Essay  on  Tea,  xi. 
240.  Reply  to  a  Paper  of  his  ia  tbe  Gazetteer  of  May  26", 
1757,256. 

Ha^ittets,  not  promoted  by  fortune,  rank,  or  capacity,  vii.  284. 
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Our  indiil^ng  chimerical  wishes  of  it,  often  productive  of  great 
disa|ipointmeDt,  ii.  27.  When  dependant  upon  external  circum- 
stances, precarious  and  delusive,  33.  Chimerical  provision  for 
it  exploded,  35,  36.  Of  mankind,  dependant  not  upon  opinion, 
'  but  on  practice,  174.     The  insufficiency  of  aenaual  pleasures  to 

■  procure  it,  345.  The  folly  of  repining  at  it  in  others,  401. 
The  Hnicieties  by  which  it  is  oflen  disturbed  in  females,  iii.  341. 
The  fruitinn  of  it  dependant  on  our  own  sensations,  iv.  6o.  llie 
highest  we  can  enjoy  in  this  life  derived  from  self-approbation, 
and  the  applauses  of  conscience,  '61.     The  methods  by  which 

■  it  may  be  often  destroyed,  209.     Distant  and  lasting,  secured 

■  only  by  the  forbearance  of  present  gratifications,  223.  Human 
schemes  of  promoting  it  visionary  and  delusive,  359.  386.  The 
general  pursuit  of  it  at  a  distance,  xi.  434.  To  be  acquired  only 
by  industry,  435.  The  folly  of  a  tradesman  seeking  it  in  rural 
relirement,  4PI.  The  folly  of  beholding  it  at  a  distance,  504. 
How  advanced  byfComparison  with  misery,  513.  Not  to  be 
found  in  idleness,  513.  Generally  found  in  labours  of  great 
and  laudable  undertakings,  ibid.  The  happiest  man  who  is  in 
want  of  the  fewest  things,  521.  Inquiry  into  the  value  and 
importance  of,  xi.  290.  Not  well  enjoyed  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  miseries  of  life,  v.  452.  Inquiry  into,  ibid.  Not  to  be 
found  in  the  company  of  young  men  of  spirit  and  gaiety,  468. 
Not  in  pastoral  life,  473.  Not  in  the  greatest  prosperity,  475. 
Not  in  a  state  of  solitude,  477.  Not  in  living  according  to  ns' 
ture,  480.  Not  in  high  stations,  4S4.  Not  in  private  life,  4S6. 
Not  often  found  between  parents  and  children,  489-  Not  in  the 
single  life,  490, 

Harcourt,  Hon.  Simon,  Pope's  Epitaph  on  hiin,  viii.  205. 

Hard  Word*,  on  thp  use  of,  v.  279. 

Harhy,Mr.  character  asa  minister,  viii.  11. 

Harleum  Library,  account  of  it,  x.  225.  Plan  of  the  Catalt^oe, 
ibid.  General  use  of  Catalogues,  227.  Preface  to  the  Cata- 
logue, vol.  3.  411.  * 

Harleian  Miscellany,  introduction  to  that  work,  x.  238. 

Harmony,  the  end  of  poetical  measures,  iii.  117. 

Harmony  and fiiendship,hy  what  methods  maintained  and  secured, 
iv.  122.  ;  .  -  ■  ■ 

Harrison'i,  Elizabeth,  Miscellanies,  Review  of,  xi.  317- 

HawkeswoTth,  Dr.  Inscription  written  by  him,  and  put  up  at 
Rugby  to  the  memory  of  Joseph  Cave  and  his  two  Sons,  ix. 
227. 

Hawkins,  Capl.  John,  his  unfortunate  expedition  <o  Mexico,  ix.  65. 

Hawkint's  Maiden  Land.     See  Falkland  Islands. 

Health,  the  necessity  of  it  to  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  life.  ii. 

'  306.     The  folly  and  wickedness  of  squandering  it,  ibid.     The 

anxious  care  of  it  in  ttie  valetudinarian,  vain  and  ridiculous,  itud. 

'  The  power  of  it  in  exalting  the  happiness  of  life,  30p.    Neglect- 
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ed  by  the  votaries  of  business  and  the  followers  of  pimsure,  311. 
By  what  methods  to  be  preserved,  iii.  S58. 

Heame,  Mr.  Thomas,  the  aotiquaryi  his  just  reflectionEOD  the  fra- 
giUty  of  human  life,  iii.  4. 

Ueartleu,  Peggi/,  a  young  lady  just  married,  her  complaint  of 
living  in  a  second  floor,  when  she  came  tu  London,  because  Mr. 
Quirk  found  objections  to  all  other  lodgings,  v.  346. 

Hebiides,  Johnson's  Journey  to,  xii.  237'  Additional  particotars 
of,  ix.  360. 

Heedful,  Sophia,  ber  history,  v.  390. 

Henry  II.  Story  of  the  publication  of  his  life;  by  Lord  Lytteiton, 
viii.  387. 

Henry  IF^.  observations  on  Shakspeare's  plays  of,  x.  204. 

Heniy  V.  observations  on  Shakspeare's  play  of,  x.  20€. 

Henry  VI.  observationB  on  Shakspeare's  plays  of,  x.  207,  208. 

Heiiry  VIII,  observations  on  Shakspeare's  play  of,  x.  210. 

Henry,  King  of  France,  observations  on  the  ipitaph  on  bis  heart, 
X.  326. 

Hercules,  his  death  cannot  well  be  painted,  v.  180.    , 

Htrmeticus,  his  secret  for  detecting  inconUnence,  iv.  344. 

Hermit,  history  of  an,  v.  3G\.  His  directions  for  the  choice  of 
life,  362. 

Hertford,  CmaitesM  uf,  obtains  Savi^e's  pardon  for  the  murder  of 
Sinclair,  vii.  31 6. 

Hetiod,  his  distribution  of  mankind  into  three  classes,  ii.  441 . 

Hesitation,  the  effect  of  indolence  and  divided  attention,  iii.  403. 

Hickman,  Miss,  Verses  to  her,  playing  on  the  Spinnet,  i.  348. 

Highlands  of  Scotland,  account  of,  xii.  277.  Journey  to  the  He- 
brides, passim. 

Hill,  Aaron,  a  friend  to  Savage,  vii.  304.  Corrects  Savage's  tru- 
gedy  of  Sir  T,  Overbury,  and  writes  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue, 
304.  Encourages  a  volume  of  Savage's  Miscellany  of  Poems, 
by  publisbwg  Lis  story  in  the  Plain  Dealer,  and  by  which  se- 
venty guineas  was  left  for  him  in  a  few  days,  305. 

Hints,  the  folly  of  giving  orders  to  servants  by  bints,  v.  182. 

Hippocrates,  Sir  R.  Hlackmore's  censure  of  hie  Aphorisms,  vii.  , 
222.    .«        . 

Hirsvtva,  bis  character,  iv.  217.  ■ 

History,  the  writers  of  it  often  chargeable  with  the  depravation  of 
mankind,  iii.  52.  The  difficulty  of  writing  a  good  one,  329. 
England  remarkably  barren  of  historical  genius,  329.  Nut  to 
be  written  in  the  style  of  poetry,  v,  318.  Presses  on  the  mind 
with  the  weight  of  truth,  33.9.  Not  so  useful  to  make  a  man 
wise  as  biography,  33<).  Many  of  the  relations  of  hisliirians 
would  not  bv  credited  unless  well  authenticated,  350. 

Hogarth,  W.  tlpitaph  for  him,  i.  357. 

Homer,  the  Iliad  translated  by  Broome,  Ozell,  and  Oldesworth, 

viii.  50.     See  Pops.     Remarks' on  the  propriety  of  Pope's  ver- 

2   K 
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BificatinD,  iii.  130,  ISl.  U4.  14?.     Why  rBckotied  inferior  to 

Virgil,  by  Scaliger,  141, 

Honours,  tronaitorj,  Cicero's  roflecAioBs  upcn  tkmn,  iii.  900. 

Hope,  the  EtroDg  influence  of  it  upon  our  remlutiom  &nd  actions, 
ii.  9.  Of  remots  advantages  sbould  be  indulged  with  cautioo, 
a«  it  often  vitiates  tbe  biutiBn  nnderttanding,  11,  12.  Pre- 
quBnttyatteiidedwididiscoDteolaniliaipatieDce,  37.  Fallacious 
aad  afflictive,  necessary  is  some  degnieia  every  csadidon  of  li£e, 
423.  427.  The  rational  advantages  of  it  acquired  by  wisdom 
and  fortitude,  428.  The  viaionary  and  delusive  umusemeuta  of 
it  subside  b  age  and  want,  4lt9.  tt  ou^t  to  be  cbwi^ied  when 
it  operates  as  an  excitement  of  industry,  iii.  298.  It  predomi- 
nates amidst  frequent  di&appcHiitments,  iv.  8iS.  In  what  re- 
spect tbe  chief  happiness  af  man,  367.  Its  fnistration  iess 
dreadful  than  its  extinction,  v.  KS4.  Described  by  Cowley, 
vi.  37. 

Horace,  remarks  on  several  paasagea  of,  xi.412.  Lib.  iv.  Ode 
vii.  traaslated,  i,  34p. 

Horse-Racing,  tbe  foUy  o^  xi.  404. 

HospitaU/or  ikeSkk,  the  use  and  advantages  of,  v.  15.  Tbeir 
being  made  penoaneDt  recommended,  15.  Danger  from  the 
competitions  between  different  hnspilals,  16. 

Howard,  Sir  Robert,  joins  Dryden  in  writing  the  Indian  Queen, 
vi.  3S0.  Ilds  a  controversy  with  Dryden  on  draiaatick  liiymo, 
320,321. 

Hadibras,  Part  I.  published  1663.  Part  II.  1664.  Part  III. 
publisbed  I67S,  vi.  186.  The  idea  taken  from  Don  QuixoU, 
190.  Tbe  characters  compared,  191.  Being  written  on  a  tem- 
porary subject,  is  now  nearly  forgotten,  v.  236. 

Hughes,  John,  his  life,  vii.  146.  Bona  at  Marlborough,  id  Wilt- 
shire, 14C.  Educated  in  a  dissenter's  academy,  146.  Became 
skilled  in  poetry  and  muaick,  146.  Held  a  place  in  the  oflke 
of  Ordnance,  146.  TrBnslaled  Fontenelle't  Dialogues  of  tbe 
Dead,  and  added  two  nesv  ones,  which  be  dedicates  to  Lord 
Wbarlon,  who  pMonsed  to  provide  for  him  in  Ireland,  148. 
Assisted  in  the  'nuler,  SpKlator,  and  Guardian,  143.  Made 
secretary  to  the  Commissioners  of  Peace,  1717,  150.  Died  is 
1719-20,  150.  Account  of  his  Works,  151.  His  character, 
acoording  to  Sw%  and  Pope,  151. 

Hvm,  story  of  Burnet  and  Sprat  respecting  the  practice  of 
humming,  when  sermons  were  approved  of,  vii.  41. 

Humm  Wishes,  the  Vanity  of,  in  imitation  of  the  Tendi  Saitire 
Juvenal,  i.  207. 

Humour,  good,  the^cnliar  vdue  of  this  quality,  ia.  7,  & 

Htmovrist,  conaideratiouB  on  that  character,  xi.  549. 

Hungary,  Queen  of,  opposes  the  King  of  Pruseia's  claim  on  Sileua, 
ix.  245.  StuTeB^ara  half  of  Siiesi»  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  247- 
Opposed  ea  every  side,  firepares  for  R«lsta*c«,  355.  500,000^. 
voted  to  her  by  tbe  English  Parliament,  256.     Makes  peace 
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with  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  surrenders  the  remiining  half  of 

Silesia  ta  him,  260.     Proceed'uigs  KgaiuH  the  army  of  France, 

261. 
Hunt,  Arabella,  vii.  204. 
Hymenaus,  his  account  of  the  dlBagree&ble  quatitiei  ai  some  ladim, 

iii.  26  J.  278.     His  marriage  with  Tranquilla,  and  the  happiness 

connerted  with  it,  iv.  158. 
Hyperboles,  examples  of,  enormous  and  disgusting,  vi.  29. 
Hyperdului,  account  of  his  treatmant  by  his  relations,  iv.  51. 
Hypeitattu,  his  refiBcti<HM  npon  the  conveniencies  and  advantages 

of  a  garret,  iii.  292. 
Hy/tocruy,  not  always  to  be  charged  upon  such  as  are  zealous  for 

virtues  which  they  neglect  to  practise,  ii.  pOi     Wherdn  it 

differs  from  affectation,  134. 

(.  and  J. 

JAMAICA  <haracteri«d,  xii.  S6. 

Jamet  I.  King,  churacterized,  xii.  51.  A  remarkable  conversa- 
tion between  him  and  the  Bishops  of  Durhain  and  Winchester, 
vj.  MO. 

lanfie,  her  character,  ii.  121. 

Java,  islaiid  of,  account  of,  and  of  the  inhabitants,  ix.  143. 

IcoimlriU,  account  of,  xii.  41 4. 

Idleness,  its  fatal  effects,  iiL  S.Q.  Its  oompetitioD  with  pride,  v. 
121.  Character  of  the  true  votariee  of,  121.  Vaiar  Uie  ap- 
pearance of  business,  ridiculed,  191. 

tJJer,  defiaitioD  of  an,  V.  1.  The  peculiarcharacleristicof  man,  2, 
>  Has  no  riv^  or  enemies,  3.  His  privilege  to  form  schemes,  3. 
Always  inquisitive,  and  seldom  retentive,  3.  Naturally  censo- 
rious, 4.  May  sometimes  be  stimulated  to  vigour  and  activity, 
4.  Invites  correspondeuts,  4.  Laments  his  not  having  re- 
ceived any  essays,  6.  A  gennine  one  described,  34.  Enemies 
to  Uie  Idler,  36.  Journal  of  a  genuine  one,  129.  His  farewell, 
408. 

itUert,  the  various  en^loyment  of,  v.  €4.  Cruel  Idlers  repro* 
bated,  65. 

Jenyna,  Soame,  review  of  his  Free  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Origin  of  Evil,  xi.  276. 

Igaorattce  of  ourselves,  the  source  of  most  errors  in  human  con- 
duct, ii.  IJS.  And  admiration,  their  mutual  and  reciprocal 
(^ration,  iii,  iS.     ■ 

Images,  how  the  same  images  strike  the  mindin  asimilar  manner, 
as  Spring,  Night,  Orove,  &c.  xi.  502. 

Imagmation,  the  danger  of  indulging  the  excursions  and  amuse- 
-     ments  of  it,  v.  538.  iii.  1 10. 

Imitation  of  others,  when  attended  with  servility,  highly  ceo- 
Burable,  iv,  14S. 
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Jmlac,  ihe  history  i4,  x.  439. 

Impatience  <if  itadg,  Che  mental  disease  of  the  present  generation, 

iv.  82. 
Imperia,  her  ambition  and  pride,  iii.  2S3. 
Improviio  on  a  young  heir's  cotning  of  age,  i.  363. 
ZmA  KeitA,  isUaid  of,  account  of,  xii.  229. 
Inch  KesnetA,  ai:couiit  of,  xii.  407>     Account  of  a  lemarkabie  cave 

there,  411, 
Inconmtmcy,  distinguished  from  diversity,  v.  441. 
Incontinence,  the  efipct  of  the  m^oet  in  the  detection  of,  iv;  S41. 

A  scheme  for  the  detection  of  it  proposed,  344. 
IndepetukiUt  and  P.Teibyteriang,  account  of  the  disputes  between 

them  at  Oxford,  on  the  authority  of  ministers,  ix,  210. 
Indian,  speech  of  an  Indian   iin   the  European  encroachments,  v. 

325. 
Iiidiant  of  America,  considerations  on  their  granting  their  lands  to 

foreign  nations,  xii.  35. 
Indians  on  the  cixut  of  Brazil,  their  method  of  taking  ostriches, 

ix.  108.     Account  of  tham,  ibid. 
Indolence,  the  difficulty  of  being  reformed  from  it,  iv.  98. 
Induttry,  necessary,  as  well  as  genius,  to  acquire  an  eminence  in 

literary  productions,  ii.  165.  167. 
Ingratitude,  the  peculiar  baseness  and  infamy  of  il,  iv.  51.     The 

effect  of  great  depravity  of  mind,  ibid. 
Injuries,  the  forgiveness  of  them  necessary  to  happiness,  iv.  S60. 

When  easiest  to  be  practised,  261.     The  motives  to  encourage 

it,  ibid. 
Innocence,  the  great  prerogative  of,  ii.  434. 
Inlerett,  the  influence  of  it  upon  the  resolutions  and  actions  of 

life,  iv.  250.     A  destroyer  of  friendship,  v.  89. 
InfromittioH,  vicioui,  case  of,  xi.  !90. 
Inverary,  account  of,  xii.  42?. 
Invemeii,  account  of,  xii.  257. 

JoAn,  King,  observations  on  Shalispeare'A  play  of,  x.  303. 
Johnson,  his  Tour  Co  the  Western  Islands.     See  Hebrides, 
Johnson,  Dr.  life  of,  i.  1.     Statue  in  St.  Pauls,  i.  192. 
Johnson,  Michael,  epitaph  on,  i.  364. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Samuel,  i.  365. 

Johnson,  Mr.  (of  tht  Lay  Monastery),  his  character,  vii.  214. 
Johnson,  Mrs.     See  Stella, 
lona,  account  of,  xii.  41 6. 
Jonson,  Ben,  made  his  ovrn  ploU,  vi.  330.     Characterized  as  a 

writer  of  plays,  i.  380. 
Jortin.Mr.  assists  Pope  in. the  notes  li>  the  Itiad,  viii.  81. 
Jnumal,  of  a  senior  fellovf  of, a  collegf,  v.  129.     Of  a  scholar, 

267. 
Journey  into  Devonshire,  exaggeratiugly  related,  v.  194. 
Ireland,  may  date  its  riches  and  pnisperity  from  the  patronage  of 

Dean  Swift,  viii.  37. 
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Irene,  a  tragedy,  i.  223. 

/row,  evefy  where  to  be  found,  v,  146.  More  valuable  for  the 
use  of  man  than  gold,  146.  Necessariei  of  life  plentiful  as  iron, 
superAuities  ocarce  as  gold,  146. 

Julian,  Port,  account  of  the  inhabitants  of,  ix.  113. 

JuHus  Cmtar,  observations  on  Shakspeare'a  tragedy  of,  x.  3I2. 

Junius,  his  writings  characterized,  xii.  150. 

•/»niuj,  (the  Grammarian),  account  of  his  writings,  x.  39* 

Justice,  the  measure  of  it  prescribed  to  ue,  cleur  and  coinpreb«n< 
sive,  iii.  60.  A  strict  regard  to  it  ought  to  regulate  the  distri- 
bulions  of  mercy,  61 .  The  exercise  of  it  should  be  softeued  by 
prudence  and  lenity,  871.     First  impelled  by  injustice,  v.  3£8. 

Juvenal,  Satire  III.  imitated,  in  London,  a  poem,  i.  195.  Satire 
X.  imitated,  in  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  i.  S07. 

K. 

KELP,  account  of  the  manufacture  of,  in  Sky,  xii.  337- 

King,  fFiUiam,  his  life,  vii.  31.  Bom  in  London,  1663,  and 
allied  to  Clarendon,  31>  Scholar  at  Westminster,  and  elected 
to  Christ-Church,  31.  Was  siud  to  have  read  over  and  made 
his  remarks  on  more  than  28,000  books  and  MSS.  before  he 
wasof  eight  years' standing,  31.  Took  his  Master's  degree  as 
Grand  Compounder,  Sl>  Admitted  Advocate  at  Doctors' 
Commons,  33.  Wrote  a  confutation  of  Varillas's  Account  of 
Wickliffe,  32.  Translates  several  books  from  the  French,  32. 
Answers  Molesworth's  account  of  Denmark,  32.  Mingled  in 
the  controversy  between  Boyle  and  Bentley,  32.  In  1699, 
writes  a  Journey  to  London,  S2.  Satirizes  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
in  the  Transactioner,  32.  Signalizes  himself  in  the  defence  of 
the  Earl  uf  Atigleaea  agwnst  his  lady,  33.  Made  judge  Of  th« 
Admiralty,  and  Keeper  of  the  Recot^s  in  Birmingham's  Tower, 
33.  Finds  an  idle  and  thoughtless  friend  in  Upton,  33.  Re- 
turns to  London  in  1708,  33.  Account  of  bis  works,  33. 
Made  Gazetteer,  which  he  soon  resigned,  34.  Died  on  Christ- 
mas-day, 1712,  35. 

Kings,  advantages  from  their  being  acquainted  with  the  lower 
Unes  of  life,  ix.  236. 

Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  Pope's  Epitaph  on  him,  viii.  21 1. 

KnoUes,  Sir  Francis,  the  peculiar  excellence  of  his  History  of  the 
Turks,  iii.  331. 

KnoieUdge,  its  greatest  importance,  when  useful  to  virtue  and  hap- 
piness, iii.  79.  The  desire  of  acquiring  it  should  be  subservient 
to  some  nobler  principle,  802.  The  desire  of  it,  in  many;  of 
feeble  and  transient  influence,  iv,  283.  The  failures  to  which 
men  devoted  to  the  stuny  of  it  are  peculiarly  exposed,  233. 
The  difficulty  in  obtaining  it,  v.  364.  The  folly  of  searching 
for  it  in  foreign  languages,  and  neglecting  nurown,  36S. 
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Kiiaa  yontrielf,  TraiiBlatlon  of  Dr.  iohaton'^yyiSi  t 
KtK/wiedgt  ofoursehet,  its  gmat  um   and  importaoce,   ii.    I53> 
The  indiscrftioue  and  dtiad vantages  which  arise  frum  tbe  neg- 
lect of  it,  158,  159.     Necesaary  to  preserve  us  trom  crimes  as 
veil  as  follies,18l.     Promoted  by  scenes  of  adversity,  1&6. 
Knowledge,  Tret  9/,  laetapfayaically  descri  bed,  vi.  24. 


LABOUR  sod  Rot  the  parents  of  bnlth  »nd  vigour,  ii.  21 8. 

Laditt,  naay  of  their  iaifiscretitmi  and  errors  arise  from  unac- 
qnaintaucc  with  themseWes,  ii.  161.  Some  of  their  aj^ropriatc 
Tirtnes  related,  iii.  16&.  Several  of  their  degrading  qualities  de- 
scribed in  die  characters  of  Ferocula,  Misothea,  and  Sophroaia, 
26S.     The  folly  of  rendering  themselves  che^,  171. 

Lady,  unfortunate,  on  whom  Pope  wrote  verses,  story  of,  viii.  68> 

Landtdown,  Lord.     See  Grtmvilk,  Gewge. 

Longvagr,  the  impassibility  of  reducing  i.t  to  a  tixed  standard, 
X.  61.  Remuks  od  ti>e  purity  and  pn^riety  of  it,  iv.  i65. 
The  progress  o^  v,  ftSi.  A  plan  f«r  a  lociety  for  the  reforma- 
tion, formed  by  the  Earl  of  Roscommon  assisted  by  Drydeo, 
vi.  214.  The  plan  revived  by  Dr.  Swift,  215.  The  probable 
consequences  ofsuch  a  society,  216. 

Latt,  the  general  dread  of  the  last,  v.  <i08.  Reflections  on  tbe 
use  to  bei  made  of  tbe  last  of  any  humou  action,  409, 

Latrmia,  faer  character,  iv.  246, 

Laud,  Abp.  account  of  a  dispute  between  bim  and  Cheynel,  ix. 
203. 

Lauder,  WUiiim,  Letter  from,  to  Mr.  D«uglas,  wntten  by  John- 
son, X.  339.  Testimonies  concenung,  353. 

Lavrence,  Th-  M.D.  ad,  cum  filLua  peregre  agcntera  desiderio 
DJmia  trifiti  peraequeretur,  i.  381. 

Lam,  Dr.  Johnson's  opioioBs  on  ({uestMiuB  ot^  xi.  1S6. 

Lmf  Monattery,  account  af  a  periodical  paper  ot  that  name, 
published  as  a  sequel  to  the  Spectator,  vii.  214. 

Lay  Patronage,  case  of;  in  Scotland,  xi.  198. 

Loiinett,  commonly  associated  with  timidity,  iii;  402. 

iMir,  King,  observations  OB  Shalupeare's  tragedy  of,  x.S10. 

Learned  Men,  advantages  from  their  living  in  societies,  xi.  395. 
Their  complaints  of  ill  treatment  and  neglected  merit  exa- 
mined, iii.  36.  Tbe  nc^ect  of  some  occasioned  by  their  own 
inconsistency  of  conduct,  38.  Such  become  objects  of  just 
contempt,  who  by  their  writings  seduce  others  to  vice,  41 .  By 
various  actions  exposed  to  contempt,  420.  TheJr  condsMen- 
sion  and  afi'ability  sources  of  great  e&teem,  422. 

Leaning,  the  advantages  of,  xi.  461.  History  of  a  man  of,  v. 
531.     Eminence  in,  not'to  be  obtained  without  labour,  ii.  189- 
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The  possession  of  applause  ou  that  account,  a  prerarKHU  Uniire, 
140.  Its  origin  and  excellence,  144.  Wberdn  it  differs  from 
wit,  145.  The  mutual  advantages  frotn  an  union  witb  wit, 
ibid.  The  proper  business  of  youtb,  iii.  23S.  Degraded  by 
promiscuous  and  indecent  dedications,  41 3.  Wherein  the  chi^ 
art  consists,  418.  Literary  eminence  not  tA  be  acquired  from 
the  study  of  books,  iv.  S6.  Advanced  by  adhering  to  a.  settled 
plan,  V.  266.  Ejometimes  improved  by  accident,  266.  Ob- 
structions to,  375.  Not  confined  to  time  oc  place,  376.  Sir  R. 
Blackmore'a  opinion  of,  vii.  Hi. 

Leamwct,  rendered  elegant  by  the  taste  of  Shenstone,  viii.  280. 

Lee,  Naih.  in  conjunction  with  Dryden  wrote  the  Duke  «f  Guist 
and  (EdipuB,  vi.  341.  344. 

Legacy'Hmtter,  his  character  represented  in  the  history  of  Cap- 
tator,  iv.  387. 

Legendary  Tales,  burlesque  on  the  modern  versification  of,  i.  360. 

Lenttdut,  his  history,  xi.  4S2. 

Letters,  characters  not  ta  be  established  from  them,  viii.  156. 

Levicvhi,  his  character,  iv.  844. 

Leret,  Dr.  Robert,  verses  on  his  death,  i.  348. 

Ziior,  characterized,  xi.  397.  Lie  of  vanity  defined,  399.  Ought 
to  be  punished  at  the  whipping-post  or  in  the  pillory,  403. 

Liberalu,  the  wit,  some  account  of  the  disagreeable  treatment  he 
met  with,  iv.  127. 

lAherly  of  the  Press,  reflections  on,  vii,  325. 

licensers  of  the  stage.     See  Stage. 

Lies,  once  uttered,  sullenly  supported,  vii,  I90. 

I^e,  hutmin,  Theodore's  Viuon  on  the  prepress  of,  xi.  333.  Po- 
sidippus's  account  of,  499-  Metrodorus's  account  of,  ibid. 
The  tediousness  of,  to  those  who  are  averse  to  the  pleasures  of 
solitude,  ii.  29-  The  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  it  should 
determine  us  to  moderate  our  passions  and  contract  our  desires, 
1 1 4.  The  miseries  incident  to  it  designed  for  the  exercise  and 
improvement  of  virtue,  S09.  InsUnct  and  paaaioo  the  first 
springs  and  motives  of  action  in  it,  313.  Often  distressed  by 
new  desires  and  artificial  passions,  which  strongly  operate,  and 
produce  avarice,  vanity,  and  ambition,  314.  The  main  of  it 
composed  of  small  incidents,  430.  Thegreatend  of  prudence 
is  to  direct  some  of  its  principal  scenes,  431-  The  shortness 
of  it  not  duly  regarded,  iii.  S.  The  fra^lily  of  it  not  duly  re- 
garded, 4.  Exact  calculations  of  the  value  of  it  more  usefu] 
in  traffick  than  in  morality,  5.  Tbe  duties  of  it  commensurate 
to  its  duration,  6.  Described  under  the  dmilitude  of  the 
ocean,  195.  Tbe  numerous  dangers  which  attend  our  passage 
through  it,  197.  The  gulph  of  intemperance  peculiarly  dan- 
gerous and  fatal,  199.  1'be  numerous  blessings  of  it  to  be 
esteemed  and  improved  as  means  of  happiness,  267.  A  con- 
viction of  the  shortness  of  it  should  repress  our  projecU,  acd 
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limit  our  ex  pec  tationa,  iv.  147-  Of  inulcitudes  compared  to  a 
lattery,  244.  The  general  plao  of  it  should  be  formed  from 
reflections,  255.  On  the  imcertainty  of,~'v.  l64.  Compared 
to  a  day  and  a  year,  172.  Plans  laid  down  seldom  put  in 
practice,  exemplified  in  the  history  of  Omar,  402. 

Life,  choice  of,  observations  on,  v.  468.  The  berniil's  direc- 
tions, 477. 

Life,  country,  the  busy  scenes  of  it  described  in  the  character  of 
Lady  Bustle,  ii.  325. 

Life,  foihionable,  or  midisk,  disgraced  by  numeroas  and  detest- 
able fuUiee,  iii.  28€. 

Light,  the  poetical  propagation  of,  vi.  33. 

Lilinet  the  Fairy,  story  of,  xi.  350. 

Linger,  Dick,  the  story  of,  v,  80. 

LUtUtmets  cbar^icterized,  in  the  alory  <if  Dick  Linger,  v.  80. 

Literary  Magaane,  Johnson's  connexion  with,  xi.  33.  Writings 
in,  225,  &c.      Preface  U),  57. 

Literary  Property,  the  villainy  of  piracy  in,  vi.  308.  Never 
beard  of  but  in  England,  308.  Stupidity  ibe  surest  title  to  an 
author's  writings,  30y. 

Literature,  the  manufacturers  uf  it,  account  of  ttieir  cbaracters, 
iv.  32. 

Lobo,  Father,  Preface  to  ihe  Translation  <if  his  Voyage  to  Abys- 
sinia, X.  315.     Accountofit,  i,  13. 

Jjockbuy,  account  of,  xii.  420.  434. 

Lofit/,  Lady,  her  character,  ii.  76. 

London  and  Bristnl.  delineated  by  Savage,  vii.  397.  Happiness 
of  the  great  on  their  relurn  to  LondoD,  v.  322.  Happiness  of 
virgins  going  there  to  try  their  fortunes,  322.  Their  happiness 
generally  ends  in  disappuintment,  324.  A  poem,  in  imitatioe 
of  the  Third  Satire  of  Juvenal,  i.  195. 

London  Chronicle,  Preliminary  Discourse  to  it,  Jan.  l,  1757i 
X.  253. 

Longueville,  William,  some  account  of,  vi.  184. 

Longitude,  account  of  an  attempt  to  ascertain,  x.  368. 

Lottery,  the    life  of  multitudes  compared  to  it,  iv.  244.      The 

passionate  and    ensnaring  hopes  of  gain  by  them,  238,  939. 

Most  comcQonly  visionary  and  fallacious,  239-     The  imapnarj 

prospects  of  fortuitous  riches,  injurious  to  trade,  and  the  sources 

'   of  perpetual  delusion,  240,241. 

Love,  metaphysically  described,  vi.  26,  In  geographical  poetry 
compared  to  travels  through  various  countries,  26'.  Described 
according  to  the  laws  of  augury,  27.  A  lover  neither  dead 
nor  alive,  32i  A  lover's  heart,  a  bund  grenado,  33.  A  mis- 
tress beloved  is  fairer  in  idea  than  in  rcahty,  34.  Meditations 
of  a  lover,  35.  Described  by  Dryden,  434.  Man  inspired 
to  honour  and  glory  by  it,  i.  321.  The  universal  agent  of  the 
stage,  except  in  Sbakspeare,  x.  1 37.  Success  in  it  most  easily 
obtained  by  indirect  approaches,  ii.  3. 
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Lore  ofeictUenct,  natural,  vi.  G. 

LoTe't  Labour  Loit,  Observations  on  Shakgpeare'ti  conieriy,  x.  199. 

Lme't  Riddle,  written  by  Cowley,  when  at  school,  vi.  3. 

Lough  Ness,  account  of,  xii.  260. 

Lmtisbourg,  the  English  and  French  account  of  the  captare  of  it, 
contrasted,  v.  76- 

Lucan,  his  Pharsalia  translaUd  by  Christopher  Pitt,  before  he 
was  twenty  years  of  age,  viii,  2:9- 

hucat  Famty,  all  the  brothers  valiant,  all  the  sisters  virtuous, 
y.  47. 

Lacifcr,  described  by  Cowley,  vi,  55. 

Lucretius,  remarks  on  his  system,  ii.  336. 

Luxury,  united  with  indoUuce  produceth  the  most  pernicious 
effects,  ii.  317.  1'he  veterans  of  it  strongly  addicted  to  sallies 
end  excc£s  of  resentment  and  fury,  259-  Its  fatal  effects  ex- 
emplified in  the  history  of  Hacho,  King  of  Lapland,  v.  382. 

J-yee,  an  elderly  lady,  verses  to,  i.  341  ■ 

la/cidas,  written  by  Milton,  in  l637,  vi.  91.  Character  of  that 
poem,  153. 

Lyttelton,  George,  Lord,  his  life,  viii.  382.  Son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lyttelton  of  Hagley,  Worcestershire,  bora  1709,  382.  Edu- 
cated at  Eton,  and  removed  to  Christ  Church,  382.  An  early 
writer  both  in  verse  and  prose,  382.  Leaves  Oxford  1728, 
and  travels  through  pTance  and  Italy,  383.  An  opponent  in 
parliament  to  Sir  It.  Walpole,  383.  Secretary  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  383.  Introduces  Thomson  and  Mallet  into  the  suite  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  383,  Lord  of  the  Treasury  1744,  384. 
Writes  observations  on  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  1747,  385. 
His  father's  letter  to  him  on  that  publication,  385.  Succeeds 
his  father  in  the  title  of  Baronet  1751,  385.  Becomes  Cofferer 
and  Privy  Counsellor  1754,  386.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
1755,386.  Travels  into  Wales,  386.  Patronises  Archibald 
Bower,  386,  Publishes  Dialogues  on  the  Dead,  386.  Created 
Lord  Lyttelton,  387.  Story  of  the  publication  of  his  life  of 
Henry  II.  387.  Account  of  his  last  illness  and  death  1763,  by 
fais  physician,  388.  His  epitaph,  390.  His  poetical  works 
characterized,  399.  • 


M. 

MACBETH,  observations  on  Shakspeare's  tragedy  of,  x.  73.  202. 
Remarks  on  the  impropriety,  as  well  as  energy  of  its  diction, 
iv.  165.     Account  of  the  castle  of,  at  Inverneas,  xii.  257- 

MacclesJieUi,  Earl  and  Countess  of,  account  of  their  divorce,  vii. 
287.  The  Countess  marries  Col.  BretL,  288.  Gives  50/.  to 
Savage,  299,  Disappointed  in  ber  South  Sea  traffic,  300. 
Continues  to  persecute  her  son,  301. 

Macdonald,  Sir  Alexander,  account  of  his  house  at  Armidel  in  the 
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lite  of  Sky,  xii.  885.     The  tradition  of  one  of  his  predecesson 
bunuDg  the  iuh^tants  of  CuUodenin  a,  church,  ibid. 

Macdonatd,  Hugh,  account  of  bb  coupiracy  against  bis  chief  to 
nbom  he  was  heir  in  the  time  of  James  VI.  xm.  317- 

Macdmuiid,  Flora,  interview  with.  ix.  391.  xii.  309. 

Mackinnon,  account  of  his  house  at  Coriatachiin  in  Sky,  xii.  it9i. 

MacUoi  of  Col,  account  of  himself  and  family,  xii.  377. 

Macleod,  account  of  that  happy  family,  proprietors  of  the  island 
of  Roasay,  xii.  2p7-  Aocountof  that  family  and  their  house  at 
Dun  vegan,  309. 

Madock,  Prince,  epitaph  on,  i.  415. 

Magnet,  first  discovered  1399,  x.  259.  Tb^  pretended  and  imar 
gtnary  influence  of  it,  iv.  S41. 

Mallet,  David,  writes  part  of  the  prologue  tn  Sopboiusba,  vii>  238. 
In  conjunction  with  Thomcon,  writes  the  Masque  of  Alfred, 
831.  His  Life,  Si9.  Of  the  Clan  of  Macgregors,  bis  father 
took  the  name  of  Malloch,  349.  Janitor  of  Uie  High  School  at 
Edinburgh,  S49.  Tutor  to  the  sooi  of  the  Duke  of  Moutros*, 
349.  Travels  with  his  pupils,  and  on  his  return  to  London,  is 
introduced  to  persons  <tf  th9  highest  rank  and  character,  350. 
William  and  Margaret,  his  first  production,  1724,.  S50.  Hit 
other  works.  350.  Chaages  his  name  to  Mallet,  351.  Be- 
comes ac(|uaintetl  with  Pope,  351.  Writes  the  Life  of  Bacm 
prefixed  [»  his  works,  1750,  35.2<  Undertakes  the  Life  of 
Mitrlboroagh,  352.  Under-aecretary  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
with  *  pansion  of  200^.  a  year,  352.  In  conjunction  with 
lliomson,  writes  the  ftlasqus  of  Alfred,  852.  His  conversation 
with  Garrick  on  introducing  his  name  in  the  life  of  MorlEx)- 
rougfa,  352.  Duchess  of  Marlborough  leaves  bim  10002.,  353. 
Leaves  no  historical  labours  behind  him,  353.  Mustapha  acted 
at  Dniry  Lane,  1739)353.  Sells  the  copy  of  Amyntor  and 
I'beodora  for  120/.,  354..  Introduced  to  the  friendship  of  Lord 
Btriingbroke,  354.  Lord  Bolingbroke  leaves  faim  his  works, 
354.  Masque  of  Britannia,  acted  1755,  355.  Elvira  acted 
17S9,  355.  Keeper  of  the  book  of  entries  for  ships  in  the  purt 
of  London,  355.  Writes  a  letter  of  accusation  against  Admiral 
Byng,  under  Ilie  charucterof  aPJain  Man,  for  which  he  receives 
a  pension,  355.  Died  1765,  355.  Character  of  him  and  his 
works,  355. 

Malouiuet.     See  Falkland  IslamU. 

Man,  tt  good  man,  a  telescope,  vi.  S&.  Alt  be  has  to  do  is  to  live 
and  die,  34.  Wbo  travels  and  his  wife  who  stays  at  home, 
compared  to  a  pair  of  compassea,  3S.  Characters  of  a  cheerful 
and  pensive  man,  155.  Lord  Rochester's  satire  ciiticwed, 
207-  Diversified  by  various  tastes,  ii.  31.  In  the  different 
classes  have  desires  and  pleasures  peculiar  to  theatseives,  441. 
Their  deures  more  numerous  than  their  attainments,  iii.  210. 
Banged  under  the  two  classes  of  merely  animal  and  reasonable 
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bcoDga,  iv.  336.  The  importance  of  every  one  in  bb  owd  syea, 
V.  45.  Most  awn  struggle  for  fame,  4t5.  The  diJ£calty  of 
getting  a  name,  45.  The  necessity  nf  bis  being  acquainted  with 
himself,  105.  The  difficulty  of  such  enquines,  105.  His  de- 
sires encreaie  with  hb  acquisitioDB,  117.  Money  and  tinw  the 
heaviest  burtfaens  of  life,  118.  The  similar  condition  in  all 
situations  of  life,  SOS.  Few  opportaoitieB  of  shewing  great 
powers,  804.  The  necessity  of  the  enquiry,  "  fVhat  have  ye 
dwKJ"  354.  The  characters  of  a.  reading  man,  a  ready  uiaa, 
and  of  an  exact  man,  considered,  xi.  461. 
Man  and  Wife,  on  disputes  between,  v.  49. 
Matma,  metaphysically  described,  \\.  84. 

ManuscripU,  ihe  propriety  of  placing  .them  in  some  pubtirk  li- 
brary, V.  361.    The  loes  of  knowledge,  by  the  loss  of  old  libra- 
riesj  lamented,  863. 
Marino,  metaphysical  poetry  borrowed  from  him,  vL  23. 
Marlborough,  Duke  of,  his  life  undertaken  by  MalleL   See  Maiiet. 
Marlborough,  Henrietta,  Duchess  of,  her  p«irtiality  for  Congreve, 
vii.  196.     Congreve  leaves  her  10,000/.,  199.     ErecU  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  1S9- 
MoT^hara^h,  Sarah,  Duehett  of,  celelvratad  by  Pope  in  his  cbft- 
racters  of  women,   under  the  character  of  Atossa,  viii.  J33. 
Severe  reftcctiooe  on  her  conduct,  ii.  64.     Review  of  her  Con~ 
duct,  xi.  318. 
Mamor  Norjvkiente,  an  Essay  on  an  Ancient  Prophetical  Inscrip- 
tion, xii.  3. 
Marriage,  the  divorce  of  the  Earl  and  Counlest  of  Macclesfield  by 
the  Lords,  considered  as  a  bad  precedent,  vii.  287-     The  dic- 
tate of  nature,  and  the  institution  of  Providence,  ii.  116.     Ge- 
.  neral  observalioDB  concerning  it,  226.     The  source  of  those 
ii^elicities  which  frequently  attend  that  state,  253.     Why  so 
many  are  unBuitable,  292.     Contracts  of  it  begun  in  fraud,  end 
in  disappointment,,  394.    The  oSiciousDess  of  some  in  promoting 
them  censured,  iii.  278.     The  folly  of  publishing  them  in  news- 
papers, v.  46.     Pruses  on  that  occaaioii  generally  fallacious, 

47.  Proposal  for  an  idfic«  for  writing  matrimonial  pan^yricks, 

48.  Has  many  pains,  but  celibacy  no  pleasures,  491.  On 
the  happiness  and  unbappiness  of  that  state,  495.  Early  mar- 
riages characterized,  497.  Misfortunes  of  late  marriages,  500. 
Early  marriages  best  pleased  with  their  partners,  late  ones  with 
their  children,  ibid. 

Martin,  [who  wrote  the  history  of  the  Hebrides),  account  of  him, 

xii.  305. 
Marvel,  fVill,  story  of  his  journey  into  Devonshire,  v.  194. 
Maton,  Mr.  additions  to  Mr.  Temple's  clwracter  of  Gray,  viii. 

371. 
Masquerades,  their  pemicious  influence  and  effects,  ii.  64. 
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Matter,  coDaideratiniu  on  the  byptitheiNH  nf,  by  Sir  hatx  Newton, 

xi.  «3fi. 
May,  Thomtu,  laperior  both  U>  Cowley  and  Milton  in  Latin  poetry, 

vi.  13. 
Maypi^,  Mitt,  ber  observations  oo  the  impnident  conduct  of  her 

mother,  ii.  351. 
Mcaturc  for  Meatmx,  obiervatJODa  ao  Shakspeare'a  comedy,  x. 

198. 
Mediocrity,   a  quahty  eBgeatial   to  happiness  as  well  as  virtne, 

ii.  245.      . 
MeUmthia,  her  character,  ii.  255. 
Mtkombe,  Lord,  his  TusctUoH  la  Trappe,  sent  to  Dr.  Voung,  viii. 

332.     His  LeUer  tn  Young,  333. 
McUua,  her  character,  iii,  25.     Her  vanity  excited  by  a  general 

veneration,  25.     By  an  unexpected  reduction  of  her  fortune, 

subject  to  various  morti&cations,  HQ- 
Melittui,  his  character,  ii.  121. 
Memory,  the  pecuhar  exercise  of  that  faculty  of  the  mind,  ii.  265. 

Characterized,  v.  175.     Collection  and  distribution,  the  two 

offices  uf,  175.     Collection  the  most  agreeable  part,  1/5.     Tfae- 

mistocles'  wish  to  learn  the  art  of  forgetfiiliiesa,  177.      Obserra- 

tions  on  the  improvement  of,  288.     The  mother  of  the  Muses, 

296.     The  necessity  of,  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  296. 

Nature  seldom  sparing  in  the  gifU  of,  196.     Few  examples 

of  enormous,  wonderful,  and  gigantic  memory,  297.     Methods 

of  improvement,  298. 
Menander,  style  of,  clear  and  natural,  xi.  ^9.     Plntarch's  senti- 
ment upon,  83. 
Mercaior,  his  history,  xi.  490. 
Merchant,  the  knowledge  necessary  for  a  merchant,  x.  310.     The 

necessity  of,  between  the  manufacturer  and  consumer,  explained, 

xii.  334. 
Merchant  of  Venice,  observations  on  Sfaakspeare's,  x.  199. 
Merchant,  Mr.  in  company  with  Savage  and  Gregory  when  James 

Sinclair  was  murdered,  v,  309- 
Merit,  the  complaints  of  the  neglect  of  it  often  ill-grounded,  ii. 

378.     The  persecutors  of  real  merit  distinguished  into  various 

clusses,  iv.  24. 
Merriment,  preconcerted,  seldom  answers  the  expectation,  v.  292. 

Generally  the  effect  of  chance,  233. 
Merry  IVivts  of  IVindsor,  observations  on  Shakspeare's  comedy, 

X.  196. 
Merlon  College,  Oxford,  accounts  of  the  disputes  respecting  the 

visitation  of,  ix.  SOS.  -.*' 

Metaphytkal  Poetry,  what,  vi.  19-     Borrowed  from  Marioo  and 

his  followers,   and  recommended   by  Donne  and  .lonson,  23. 

Other  successors,  23.     Critical  remarks  on  ibis  kind  of  wri- 
ting, 23. 
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Meladatk,  translation  of  an  air  in  the  Clemenza  of,  i.  S59. 
Translation  of  tbe  speech  of  Aquileio,  in  the  Adriauo  of,  36o. 

Metrodorus,  his  account  of  life,  xi.  500. 

Midtummer,  a.u  Ode,  i.  328. 

Midsummer  Night'a  C/ram,  observations  on  ShaJispearc's  comedy, 
X.  199- 

Milboume,  Rev.  Mr.  spfcimen  of  his  criticism  on  Dryden's  trans- 
lation of  Virgil,  vi.  426. 

Milton,  John,  remarks  on  his  versification,  iii.  91.  105.  Tbe  pe- 
culiarity of  it,  wherein  it  consists,  106.  He  formed  bis  scheme 
of  it  upon  the  models  of  Greece  and  Rome,  115.  Critical  re- 
marks on  his  Samson  Agoniates,  a  tragedy,  431-  437.  Pre- 
face to  an  essay  on  his  use  and  imitation  of  modems  in  his  Pa- 
radise Lost,  X.  331.  from  whence  be  took  the  first  hints  of 
Paradise  Lost,  332.  M5S.  culled  Adam  Unparadised,  supposed 
to  be  the  embryo  of  Paradise  Lost,  333.  Subscriptions  solicited 
for  Mrs.  Eliz.  Foster,  his  grand-daughter,  334.  Inferior  both 
to  May  and  Cowley  in  Latin  Poetry,  vi.  13.  Lifeof,  Si.  De- 
scended from  the  proprietors  of  Milton,  near  Thame  in  Oxford- 
shire, 84.  liis  grandfather  keeper  of  the  forest  of  Shotover, 
84.  His  father  a  Scrivener,  and  eminent  tor  his  skill  in  musick, 
84.  His  mother's  name  Gaston,  a  Welsh  family,  85.  His 
brother  Christopher  knighted  by  King  James,  and  made  a 
Judge,  85.  His  sister  Anne,  married  Edward  Philips,  Second- 
ary in  the  Crown  Office,  who  left  two  sods,  John  and  Edward, 
who  were  educated  by  the  poet,  85.  Burn  at  his  father's  the 
Spread  Eagle,  in  Bread-street,  London,  Dec.  9, 1608,  15.  Re- 
ceived private  tuition  under  Mr.  Young,  then  went  to  St.  Paul's 
school,  and  entered  Siiar  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  Feb. 
12,  1624,  16.  At  fifteen  years  of  age,  be  versified  Psal.  cxiv. 
and  cxxxvi.  86.  Wrote  many  ele^es  in  his  eighteenth  year. 
86.  Wrote  Latin  verses  with  classic  elegance,  87.  R«ceived 
corporal  punishment  at  Cambridge,  87.  Took  his  Bachelor's 
degree,  1628,  and  Master's,  1633,88.  Observations  on  his 
"  ScieKie  <if  Education,"  89.  Oneof  hisobjections  toacademi- 
cal  educati'in,  89.  His  objections  to  entering  into  the  mini«ry, 
89.  After  leaving  the  university,  he  spent  five  years  with  his 
father  in  the  country,  where  he  read  the  Greek  and  Latin  au- 
thora,90.  His  Mask  of  Com  us,  first  acted  in  1634,91.  His 
Lycidas,  written  in  1637,  and  his  Arcades  about  the  same  time, 
92.  Travels  in  1638,  92.  Scarce  any  ever  wrote  so  much, 
or  praised  so  few,  93.  Particularly  noticed  at  Florence,  93. 
Receives  various  Italian  testimonies  in  his  favour,  94.  Returns 
to  LfAdon,  95.  Instructs  his  nephews,  J.'and  E.  Philips,  and 
some  other  buys,  95.  His  biographers  inclined  to  shrink  from 
this  part  of  his  life,  96.  A  schoolmaster  an  honest  and  useful 
employment,  97.  In  education,  he  is  said  to  have  performed 
wonders,  97-  On  Sundays  he  instructed  his  scholars  in  theo- 
logy. 99.  His  treatise  on  Reformation,  published  in  1641,  99. 
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Aasiten  a  bo(*  of  Bishop  Usber's  in  defence  of  Episcopacy,  106. 
Publiehes  his  reasons  of  church  govenmient  urged  against fre- 
liicy,  and  two  other  pamphlels  on  the  same  subject,  lOO.  Mar- 
ries Mary  Powel,  whu  leaves  him  after  one  month,  102,  Pub- 
lishes several  books  on  divorce,  for  which  he  is  called  before  the 
Lords,  but  Euon  dismissed,  IDS.  Becomes  an  enemy  to  the 
Presbyterians,  104.  Pays  his  addresses  to  a  daughter  (^  Dr. 
Davis,  104.  His  wife  asks  forgiveness,  and  returns  to  him, 
104.  Publishes  his  Areopagitica,  104.  Publishes  a  collectioo 
of  Latin  and  English  poems  164fi,  105.  Takes  a  larger  bouse 
in  Barbican  for  his  scholars,  105.  Grants  a  refuge  to  the  re- 
lations of  his  wife,  105.  As  a  scl^oolmaster  compared  to  a 
chamber  tnilUner,  106.  Is  supposed  to  have  had  a  design  of 
entering  into  Sir  W.  Waller's  army  as  Adjutast  General,  106. 
Il«moves  to  a  small  bouse  in  llolborn,  106'.  Writes  in 
justifi cation  of  the  King's  murder,  106,  Writes  ranarks  on 
the  articles  of  peace  between  Onnond  and  the  Irish  rebels,  106. 
Suspected  of  having  inteipolated  the  Ictm  Batilike,  107. 
Answers  Salraasins's  Defensio  Regis,  108.  His  blindness  laid 
to  the  charge  of  Salmasius's  book,  110.  Loses  his  wife  in 
childbed.  111.  Marriea  a  daughter  of  Capt,  Woodcock,  who 
also  dies  in  childbed  in  the  first  vear,  HI.  Various  anawers 
to  the  "  Defensio  Popvli,"  112.'  Writes  his  "  DefifuUtSe- 
cmida,"  112.  Instance  of  bis  flattery  to  Cromwell,  112.  Sup- 
posed  to  have  written  the  declaration  of  the  reasons  for  a  war 
with  Spain,  114.  Attempts  to  collect  a  Latin  Dictionary, 
which  is  afterwards  made  use  of  in  a  new  editi<»i  of  Littleton, 
115.  Compiles  a  history  of  England  to  the  Conquest,  114.  De- 
signs his  Paradise  Lost,  116.  Sketch  of  the  original  plan,  116. 
Contlnnes  to  write  in  fevonr  ckf  a  Commonwealth,  even  to 
within  a  few  weeks  of  the  Restoration,  121,  At  the  Restora- 
tion concealed  himself  in  Bartholomew  Close,  133.  His  De- 
fence burned  by  the  common  hangman,  122.  His  prosecution 
stopped  by  the  intercession  of  Davenant,  whose  hfe  Milton 
bad  saved,  123.  Removes  to  Jewin  Street,  and  marries  Eli- 
sabeth Minsbul,  lUS.  Is  said  to  have  had  an  oOer  of  contino- 
jog  in  his  place,  115,  Accidence  commenoed  Grammar  1661, 
136.  Employs  Elwood  the  quakei-  to  read  Latin  to  hkn,  186. 
Takes  a  Imusc  in  Arrillfs?  Welk,  12?.  Wrote  his  Paradiee 
Lost  only  between  the  aalnmnal  and  vernal  etjuinosea,  129. 
Was  of  opiniffli  that  the  world  was  in  its  decay,  181.  Ima- 
gined the -climate  too  cold  for  flights  of  ima^nation,  162. 
His  daughters  were  not  taught  to  write,  133.  Lives  immo- 
lested  alter  the  Restoratioa,  134.  Retires  to  Chalfont  during 
the  plagne,  135.  The  next  year  returns  to  BunhtU-Selds,  ISfi. 
A  complete  copy  of  Paradise  Lost  first  seen  1665,  185.  Ob- 
tains a  licence,  and  sells  the  copy  for  5/.  and  SL  at  the  sale  of 
ISOOcopiesof  each  of  the  first  three  editions,  135.  Canses 
of  tlie  supposed  neglect  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  136.     Books  of 
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varioiis  laaguagei  reul  to  him  by  his  daughters  and  frieixlB, 
136.  PiAlisLes  Im  hiDtory  of  En^anl  three  years  after  Para- 
dise Lose,  140.  Pnblisfaes  Paradise  Regained,  and  Samson 
Agonisles,  in  the  same  year,  140.  Publishes  hit  Arlit  Logicte 
pknior  hatitutia  1672,  141.  Publishes  a  Treatise  on  true 
Religion,  Sic.  142.  Reprints  his  juvenile  Puems  with  some 
additions,  142 .  His  last  publication  was  familiar  Epistles  in 
Latin,  sume  academical  exercises,  14S.  Died  Nov.  10,  1674^ 
and  buried  al  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  143.  A  mnnument 
erected  to  his  memory  m  Westminster- Abbey  by  Air.  Benson, 
143.  Hie  person  described,  143.  Ills  domestic  habits  de- 
scribed, 144.  His  salary,  as  Latin  Secretary,  300/.  a  year,  145. 
Received  lOOO/.  for  bis  Defence  of  the  People,  and  lost  very 
r^>nsiderable  sums  of  money,  142.  Left  1500^.  to  his  widow, 
145.  Account  of  his  great  learning,  146.  His  theological 
opinions,  146.  His  political  notions,  148.  He  thought  no- 
man  made  only  for  obedience,  and  man  for  rebellion,  149. 
Account  of  his  family,  149.  Comus  acted  April  5,  1750,r  for 
the  benelit  of  a  grand-daughter  of  Milton,  Dr.  Johnson 
wrote  a,  prologue,  150.  Accoant  of  his  poetical  works,  153. 
Characlerflf  his  Lycidas,  153.  Character  of  L' Allegro  and 
//  Feaieroso,  155.  Many  of  their  images  burrowed  from 
Burton's  Anatomy  of  Mvloiicholy,  137.  Ma^  of  Comue  chn- 
racterised,  158.  His  Sonnets  characterised,  160.  His  Para- 
dise Lost  characterised,  160.  His  Paradise  Regained  charac- 
terised, 17S,  His  Samson  Agonistes  characterised,  178. 
Plntrps's  Parody  on  kirn  characterised,  300.  His  Paradise 
LmI  becomes  popnlar  tbrongfa  Addison's  remarits,  vii.  143. 

Mince  Pies  and  Plumb  Porridge,  animosilies  exdted  by  the  use 
of,  vi.  197. 

Mint/,  the  productioBs  of,  proceed  step  by  step,  xi.  69.  The 
ftteat  part  of  man,  93.  The  tranqaiffity  of  it,  from  what 
soarces  generally  derived,  ii.  33.  Its  extensive  powers  dis- 
played, 266.  The  rise  and  progress  of  its  dispositions  and 
faculties,  iv.  65.  Shewn  in  the  gradations  from  pleasure  to 
ambition  and  avarice,  68.  The  medicines  most  suitable  to  its 
distempem,  often  unpleasing  to  the  laste,  1 17. 

Mines,  alone,  ngt  the  source  of  wealtb,  x.  398. 

Minim,  Dick,  bia  hist(»y,  v.  £39-  His  opinion  of  many  of  the 
poets,  340.  Becomes  a  critick,  242.  Forms  a  plan  for  an 
academy  of  criticism,  244.  Presides  in  a  critical  society,  245. 
Mis  advice  to  a  studefit,£47. 

Minister*,  account  of  the  Asputes  between  ihe  IndependMite  and 
Presbyterians  on  tlie  authority  of,  ix.  210. 

MUantArope,  of  Molieie,  a  complete  character,  xi.  82. 

Misel/a,  her  alTecting  narrative  of  her  being  betrayed  by  the 
treachery  «f  her  DRcle,  and  the  fatal  inBuence  of  it  on  her 
virtue  and  happiness,  i v.  175.  181. 

Misclbis,  his  account  of  his  commencing  aa  autlior,  ii.  103. 
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Misery,  bow  increased  by  conkparison  with  happiness,  xi.  509. 

Miseries  of  the  World,  the  knowledge  of,  necessary  to  happiness, 
V.  45«. 

Miioc^las,  the  eveats  which  discouraged  him  from  engaging  in 
trade,  iti.  28  j.     His  appeuring  In  the  character  of  a  wit,  333. 

Miiocolax,  his  censure  of  the  practice  of  giving  unmerited  praise, 
iii.  355. 

Mitolhea,  her  fondness  for  disputation,  iii.  268. 

Mistf,  Dick.hJB  history,  v.  315. 

Mitista,  her  conduct  in  a  married  life  described,  ii.  230. 

Modena,  Duke  of,  translation  of  a  distich  on  his  running  away 
from  a  comet,  i.  357. 

Moderalion,  man  of,  his  chiiracler,  iv.  26. 

Mtilesvmrth,  his  account  of  Denmark,  answered  by  Dr.  King, 
vii.  32. 

Mofuutick  life,  considerations  on,  v.  552- 

Manboddo,  Lord,  visited  by  Dr.  Johnson,  xii.  240. 

Money,  no  man  ran  be  born  alover  of  it,  viii.  130.  Enquiry  into 
the  value  of,  in  Scotland,  about  300  years  ago,  xii.  243. 

Money  Lenders,  their  vile  practices  exposed,  xi.  386. 

Montague,  Lady  Mary  Wortiey,  Savage's  flattery  of  her  in  tbe 
dedication  to  his  miscellany  of  poems,  vii.  307. 

Monlagye,  Mrt.  on  her  bust,  i.  362. 

Montrose,  account  of,  xii.  £39. 

Morad,  his  history,  iv.  287. 

Morality,  inquiries  relating  to  it  vastly  preferable  to  physical 
contemplatiuns,  ii.  157.  This  truth  illustrated  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Gelidus,  15S.  The  ancient  poets  very  exceptionable 
teachers  of  it,  188. 

Morin,  Lejcis,  his  life  translated,  from  the  Eloge  hy  FonteneDe, 
ix.  170.  Born  at  Mens  l635,  ibid.  Applies  to  the  study  of 
botany,  ibid.  Studied  philosophy  at  Paris,  17I.  Studies 
physick,  and  confines  himself  to  a  regimen  of  bread,  wMer, . 
and  fruit,  itud.  Admitted  Doctor  of  Physick  1662.  ibid. 
Physician  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  L72.  Physician  to  the  Mad.  de 
Guise,  who,  at  her  death,  leaves  him  a  pulsion  of  3000  livres, 
173.  Retires  to  St  Victor,  ibid.  Associate  botanist  of  the 
Royal  Academy  l699>  ibid.  Pensionary  of  the  Royal  .Aca- 
demy, ibid.  Died  1714^  175.  He  kept  a  journal  of  the  wea- 
ther for  forty  years,  176. 

Morrow,  Demetrias's  speech  on  the  expectation  of,  i.  263. 

Mortality,  the  due  consideration  of  it  a  proper  means  of  preventing 
our  misery,  and  promoting  our  h^piness,  ii-  1 10. 

Mother,  tbeir  greater  cruelty  '■>  distressing  their  ofbpring  than  in 
murdering  it,  vii.  317. 

Mountains,  on  the  measurement  of  the  height  of,  xii.  371.  Ad- 
vantages of  travelling  through  mountainous  and  barren  coun-  . 
tries,  273. 
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Mvck  Island,  aceoant  of,  xi't.SlS. 

MuU  Isle,  account  of,  xii.  39<). 

Muho,  Mitt,  her  papers  in  the  Rainbler,  ii.  6S. 

Murray,  Lady  Sophia,  celebrated  by  Waller  under  the  name  of 

Myrtitla,  ber  account  of  the  character  and  bebuviour  of  Flavia, 

lii.  78. 
Mutts,  Memory  the  mother  of,  v.  S9fi. 
Mutick,  the  pl«aaure  of  ladies  in  attending  musical  performances, 

V.  68. 
Mgtargynu,  hb  history,  xi.  371-  385.  History  of  his  companions 

in  the  Fleet  Prison,  404.  418. 


N. 

AM/JiJV, account  of,  xii.  255. 

Narration,  h'atorieal,  the  difficulty  of  this  kind  of  writing  illus- 
trated, iii.  8S8. 

Nature,  the  contemplation  of  its  works,  Hcted  in  »n<ird  pleasure 
and  instruction,  ii.  30.  It  furniabea  a  simrce  of  proper  mate- 
rials f[)r  reflection  from  the  objects  about  us,  and  discovers 
new  reasons  fur  adoring  the  sovereign  Autr.or  of  the  universe, 
31.  By  enlarging  our  curiosity  after  the  works  of  nature  we 
multiply  the  inlets  of  happiness,  32. 

Nation,  its  state  to  be  discovered  by  the  manners  of  the  common 
people,  xii.  251. 

Natural  Ilitiory,  difficulties  in  writing  on  that  subject,  v.  280. 

Nature^  nu  danger  of  her  being  exhausted,  v.  10. 

Navigation,  no  tradition  of,  before  Noah's  Ark,  x.  258.  Slow 
pn>gress  of,  for  two  centuries  after  the  discovery  of  the  com- 
pass, S59.  Don  Henry,  son  of  John'  I.  King  of  Portugal,  the 
first  who  formed  the  design  of  making  new  discoveries  about 
1  i'tO,  360.  Short  account  of  discoveries  made  under  the  di- 
rection of  Don  keory,  261^  Short  uccuuni.  of  the  progress  of 
other  discoveries,  269. 

Ntale,  Edmanit,  knowM  by  the  name  of  Smith.     See  SmilA. 

Neceataries,  aiid  superfluities  of  life  ('oDBi^red,  v,  147- 

NeedU-viork,  the  folly  of  confining  girls  wholly  to  it,  v,  50. 

Negligence,  the  power  of  it  strengthened  by  smalt  indiilgencies, 
iv.  354. 

Nelton,  Robert,  anecdote  of  him,  xi.  552. 

Neutrality,  a  prisoner  may  promise  to  observe  it,  vit.  1 1 . 

News,  on  the  fond  appetite  for,  ii.  387. 

Newspapers,  the  advantage  of,  to  idlers,  v.  26,  Contribute  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  common  people,  ^6.  Directions  for 
spinning  out  news,  87.  The  umuzing  increase  of,  11<^.  De- 
scription of  a  news-writer,  by  Sir  Henry  Wiitton,  lip.     Qua- 
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lificaiions  nf  a  newB-writer,  1 IQ.  On  the  increase  of  advertise- 
ments, 159.  Account  of  the  Mercurius  Aulicus,  Mercurius 
Rusticus,  and  Mercurius  Civicus,  vii,  88.  Account  of  L'lis- 
trange's  Observator,  and  Lesley's  Rehearaa!,  SP. 

Neintoa,  Sir  Isaac,  Pope's  Epitaph  intended  for  him,  viii.  216. 
Observations  on  his  character,  x.  SZZ.  An  epitaph  recom- 
mended for  him,  ibid.  Review  of  his  four  letters  to  Dr.  HeDtl^i 
containing  some  arguments  in  proof  of  a  Deity.  xi>  335. 

Night,  described  by  Dr.  Donne,  vi.  37, 

Nitella,  her  excessive  nicety  freely  censured,  iii.  281. 

Noir,  M.  le,  short  account  of,  v.  192. 

Nombre  de  Dias,  account  of  Drake's  expeditiuu  agftinst  it,  ix.  67. 

Nuthing,  criticism  on  Lord  Rochester's  poem  oq,  vi.  205.  Poenia 
J.  Passeratii  de  Nibilo,  208. 

N<Keltff,  the  strong  propensity  of  the  human  mind  towards  it,  iii. 

54.     Hence  we  grow  weary  of  uniformity,  55.     An  eminent 

source  of  pleasing  gratification,  409.     The  charms  of  it  tran«- 

-     *ory  however '  endearihg  the  possession,  iv.  191.     In  writers, 

considered,  xi.  476. 

Nouradia,  the  merchant  of  Samarchand,  his  dyiog  address  to  bis 
son  Almamoulin,  iii.  314. 

Nugaculus,  his  mean  and  absurd  character  delineated,  iii.  SO6. 


OBSCURITY  in  writing,  often  theeflect  of  baste,  iv.  173. 

Obidai,  his  journey  of  a  day,  an  instructive  description  of  hnman 
hfe,  ii.  412. 

Old  age,  its  best  pleasures  drawn  from  a  review  of  a  virtuous  life, 
ii.  268.  By  what  means  it  becomes  entitled  to  veneration,  S23> 
I'be  peculiar  vires  of  it  described,  324.  The  nuinerous  infeUci- 
ties  which  attend  it,  4:36.  Wealth  only  an  imaginary  support 
of  it,  ibid.  Piety  the  only  proper  and  adequate  relief  and  best 
provision  against  the  infirmities  and  diitressess  of  that  season, 
440.     Is  peculiarly  given  to  procrastination,  iii.  2. 

OldfieH,  Mr*,  allows  Savage  50/.  a  year  during  her  life,  vii.  300. 
Celebrated  in  the  Wanderer  for  her  beauty,  301. 

Olduivorli,  with  Broome  and  Ozell,  translate  the  Iliad,  viii.  4p. 

Omar  (the  son  of  Hassan),  his  history,  v.  401. 

Opera,  the  Italian,  an  exotick  and  irratioDal  entertunmeot,  vii. 
147. 

Ojnnion*,  causes  of  the  variety  of,  considered,  xi.  4pti.  Formed 
in  solitude,  liable  to  error,  viii.  59. 

Oppretsion,  the  difficulty  of  preventing  it  in  governments,  v.  440. 
Domestick,  the  terror  and  distress  of  it,  iv.  48. 

Opulence,  visionary,  the  folly  of,  iii.  15. 
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Oratory,  as  practised  by  Uie  EagiiHli,  cuDaidered,  v.  36l. 

Order  for  Merit,  instituted  in  Prussia,  ix.  240. 

Ortkngraphy,  difficulties  in  settling  it,  x.  10. 

Orlognil  of  Basra,  his  history,  v.  393.  Resolves  to  gain  riches 
by  silent  profit,  and  persevering  industry,  395.  Dms  not  find 
hap|)iue«8  in  riches,  396. 

Oaaiaii,  Dr.  Jofaason's  opitiiou  of  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  ui, 
xii.  374, 

Oatig  in  Sky,  account  ol',  \ii.  322. 

Ostriches,  the  Indian  method  of  taking  them,  ix.  108. 

OtheUu,  observations  on  Shakspeare's  play  of,  x.  i%t. 

Otieag,  Thomas,  life  of,  vi.  223.  Son  of  Humphrey  Olway,  Rec- 
tor of  Woolbeding,  born  Ht  Trottin  in  Sussex,  Miirch  3,  1651, 
223.  Educated  at  Winchester  school,  and  Fellow  Commoner 
of  Christ  Church,  1669,  223.  Commences  Player,  in  which 
he  foils,  223.  Writes  the  tragedy  of  Alcibiades,  1675,  224. 
Translates  "  Tiius  and  Berenice,"  and  the  Cheats  of  Scapin, 
1677,  224.  Writef.  Friendship  in  Fashion  in  1678.  224. 
Enters  into  the  army  as  Comet,  but  eoon  quits  it,  225.  Uis 
Don  Carlos,  said  to  have  been  acted  for  thirty  nights  succes- 
sively, 226.  His  Orphan,  exhibited  16'ao,  226.  History  and 
Fall  of  CaiuB  Marius,  in  the  same  year,  226.  The  Soldier's 
Fortune  published  1683,  226.  Venice  Preserved  pitblisbed 
1685,227.     Died  April  14,  1685,227. 

Oveiburii,  Sir  Tliomus,  account  of  Savage's  tragedy,  vii.  30'i. 

Ovid,  the  Epistle  of  Sappho  to  Phaon,  translated  by  Pope,  viii. 
58. 

Ozelt,  Mr.  with  Oldisworth  and  Broome,  translated  the  Iliad,  viii. 


PAGE,  Judge,  his  speech  to  the  jury  on  tfie  trial  of  Savage,  vii. 
312.  Savage  revenges  the  insolence  and  partiality  by  a  satire 
on  the  Judge,  319.  Story  of  bis  sending  to  Pope  respecting 
the  filling  up  a  blank  with  his  name,  viii.  193. 

Painting,  positions  respecting  miniatuie  and  cupola  palfiting,  vi, 
306.  Tbe  parallel  of,  with  poetry,  v.  134.  The  fondness  of 
the  English  to  their  own  portraits,  178.  Advantages  of  his- 
torical pictures,  179.  Actions  not  momentary  cannot  be  pro- 
jierly  represented  in  a  picture,  180.  Prouer  and  improper  sub- 
jects coDMdered,  180.  To  lie  a  coimoisseur  rather  than  a  cri- 
lick,  recommended,  305.  On  imitating  nature,  317,  Different 
schools  not  to  be  united,  31 3.  Observations  on  the  Dutch  and 
Ilulian  styles,  318.  Observations  on  the  style  of  Mich.iel  An- 
KClo,  3i;f.     More  entbusiasni  recommended  to  painters,  319. 
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Attending  to  accidenial  discriminations,  is  to  deviate  from  the 
lino  of  beauty,  334, 

Pamphlets,  history  of  their  origin  and  progress,  x.  238. 

PapUivs,  his  account  of  the  ingredients  necessary  to  fonn  a  wit, 
iv.  4. 

ParariUe  Lost,  designed  by  Milton,  vi.  116.  Sketch  of  the  ori- 
pnal  pliin,  116.  The  uncertainty  from  whence  he  took  the 
plan,  137.  Wriiten  only  between  the  autumnal  and  vernal 
equinoxes,  130.  Chiefly  composed  in  the  night  and  the  morn- 
ings, 13i.  A  complete  copy  first  seen  1665,  135.  Obtains  a 
license,  and  sells  the  copy  for  5t  and  5/.  more  at  the  sale  of 
1300  copies  of  each  of  the  three  first  editions,  135.  First  edi- 
tion 1667,  second  1674,  third  1678,  136.     Characterized,  160. 

Paradise  /tc^ninfrf,  characterized,  vi.  178. 

Parallels,  un  illustrating  things  by,  v.  134. 

Parents,  nbeervatlona  on  the  bad  behaviour  of,  v,  167.  Exempli- 
fied in  the  story  of  Perdita,  168. 

Parliament  of  England,  the  right  of  punishing  its  own  members 
asserted,  .fii.  85.  A  man  attainted  of  felony  cannot  sit  in  Par- 
liaoieot.  89.  Proceedings  on  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes  con- 
sidered.    See  Fahe  Alarm. 

Pamell,  Tliomas,hiii  life  by  Goldsmith,  vii.  49.  Descended  from 
a  Cheshire  family,  born  at  Dublin  1679,  50.  Educated  at 
Dublin  uni%eisity,  50.  Archdeacon  of  Clogher  1705,  50. 
Married  Anne  Minchin,  50.  Joins  the  Tories  in  the  latter  end 
of  Quern  Anne's  reign,  50.  Becomes  too  fond  of  the  bottle,  51. 
Died  July  1717,in  hJa  way  to  Ireland,  51.  Character  of  bis 
uorks,  5k.  Wrote  the  life  of  Homer  prefixed  to  Pope's  transla- 
tion of  the  Iliad,  viii.  81.  His  poems  published  by  Pope  in 
1721,  102. 

Puiitratii,  Jo.  poema  ad  Erricum  Memmium,  vi.  208. 

Passion,  the  ruling,  theory  of.  viii.  130. 

Passionn,  persons  undtr  the  predominant  influence  of  them  exceed- 
ingly offensive  to  others,  ii.  66.  Natural  and  adscititious, 
strong  motives  of  miction,  314,  315.  Excited  by  sympathy, 
443. 

Pastorals,  generally  the  first  produciions  of  a  poet,  viii.  171. 

Pastoral  Poetry,  the  progress  of,  viii.  254. 

Pastoral  Life,  a  glimpse  of  the  state  of  happiness  in,  v.  473. 

Pastor  Fido,  specimen  of  Waller's  translation  <if,  vi.  280. 

Patience,  the  usefulness  of  it  in  alleviating  the  miseries  of  human 
hfe,  ii.  209.  Motives  to  the  exerci&e  of  patience  and  submis- 
sion under  the  severest  afflictions,  212,  213. 

Pa(rw(,  addressed  to  the  electors  of  Great  Britain  (1774),  xii. 

164. 
Patriotism,  no  man  can  be  born  a  lover  of  his  country,  viii.  131. 
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Patriot!,  their  rondoct  conRiderod  and  reprobated,  xii.  164 
Patrtmt,  their  nvarice  of  praist  and  flattery,  iii.  217.      Often  cor^ 

rupted  by  avarice,  and  deluded  ijy  credulity,  iv.  118 
Patronage,  Lay,  caw  of,  xi.  198. 
Paul  V,  Pope,  account  of  t!ie  quarrel  between  him  and  the  Vene* 

lions,  ix.  6. 
Paui,  Father.     See  Saipi. 

Paaiei,  their  influence  on  the  hHrmony  of  poeticul  measures,  iii. 
-       117. 
Payw's  Tables  of  Interest,  preface  to,  xi.  166. 
Peat,  account  of  the  nature  of  that  fuel,  xii.  354. 
Pedantry,  th«  persons  to  whom  the  censures  of  it  may  be  justly 

applied,  iv.  195.     The  tear  of  il,  oftpn  pniducea  it,  19S. 
PeevisAruis,  a  species  of  depravity,  disgusting  and  offensive,  iii. 
19.     Sometimes  the  effect  of  disiemper  or  affliction,  SO,  21. 
Exeniplllied  in  the  character  of  TtUica,  SO,  31.     Person:*  of 
this  temper  the  sources  of  peculiar  affliction  to  their  dependants, 
3t)l.     A  due  attention  to  tlie  dignity  of  human  nature  a  proper 
preservative  and  remedy  against  this  vice  of  narrow  minds,  263. 
Peiretc,  the  fdte  of  his  MSS.  vi.  260. 
Pensirie  Man,  characterized,  <ri.  155. 
Pepyt  Islands.     See  Falkland's  Islands. 
Perdita,  her  story,  v.  168. 

Perfeetiun  in  composition,  the  effect  of  attention  and  diligence,  iv. 
170.     The  methods  by  which  the  aiitienls  attained  t<>  au  emi- 
nence therein,  J71- 
PeriandeT,  his  opinion  of  the  importance  of  restraining  anger,  ii. 

66. 
Ptriiidicat  Essay*,  the  difficulties  of  carrying  them  on.  v.  1.     The 
advantages  of  writing  in,  ?■     New  ones  undirr  the  same  disad- 
vantages  as  new  plays,  9> 
Perseteratice,  its  resistless  force  and  excellence,  ii.  279.     In  intel- 
lectual pursuits  necessary  to  eminence  in  learning  and  judgment, 
iii.  419. 
Persians,  their  contempt  for  men  who  violated  the  I  jiws  of  secrecy, 

Persian  Tales,  translated  by  Ambrose  Philips,  viii.  ^52. 

Persius,  his  opinion  of  learning,  xi.  463. 

Perlinax,  his  skill  in  disputation,  iii.  153. 

Petitions,  their  progress,  xii.  1 09.  By  whom  generally  supported, 
110. 

Petrarch,  his  fame  fllled  the  world  with  amorous  ditties,  vi.  6'. 

Philips,  Ambrose,  his  life,  viii.  251.  Educated  at  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  251.  Pubhshed  his  Pastorals  before  1708, 
251.  A  zealous  Whig,  251.  Iranslates  the  Persian  Tales  for 
Tonsoo,  252.     Writes  the  Distressed  Mother,  and  translates 
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Itacine's  Aiidromaque,  MS.  'I  be  Epiliigue  lo  AiidrumaqKe 
writtea  by  Budgel,  353.  The  maldvolence  bflween  bim  and 
Pope,  356.  Ciimniissioiier  of  ihe  Lottery,  1717,  and  made 
Justice  of  tlie  Peace,  257-  Writes  the  Briton,  a  Tragedy, 
1721,  and  also  Humphrey  Duke  of  Ghmcester,  257-  Ondir- 
takes  a  periodical  publication,  called  the  Free  Thinker,  ?58. 
.Appiiinled  Secretary  to  Boulter,  Primate  of  Ireland,  258. 
Chosen  to  represent  the  county  of  Armagh,  259.  Secretary  lo 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court,  259i 
Keturna  to  London,  1748,  and  died  1749i  259.  His  character, 
2*9-.     His  works  characterized,  260. 

Philips,  Claude,  an  itinerant  musician,  lines  on,  i.  344. 

Philips,  John,  his  life,  vi.  294.  Born  at  Bampton,  Oxfordshire, 
Dec.  30,  1676,  294.  Son  of  Dr.  Stephen  Philips,  Archdeacon 
of  Salop,  994.  Educated  at  Winchester,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  superiority  of  his  exercises,  294.  Be- 
came acquainted  with  the  poets  very  early,  295,  Entered  at 
Oxford,  1694,  295.  Intended  for  the  study  of  Physick,  and 
studied  particularly  Natural  History,  295.  Wrote  his  Splen- 
did Shilling,  1703,  295.  Blenheiui,  1705.  Cider,  17C6.  Began 
his  Last  Day,  296.  Died  Feb.  15,  I7O8,  and  buried  in  Here- 
ford Cathedra],  296.  His  EpiUph  at  Hereford,  297.  A  mo- 
nument erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster- Abbey,  by  Sir 
Simon  Harcourt,  with  the  inscription  by  Dr.  Atterbory,  297'. 
His  character,  298.  Character  of  faia  works,  299>  A  copyer 
of  the  style  of  Milton,  299-  Account  of  him  by  Edmand 
Smith,  302.  Accuunt  of  bis  family  Hnd  brothers,  304.  Cha- 
racter of  his  works,  305. 

Philips,  John  and  Edward,  (nepbews  of  Milton,)  some  account  of 
them,  vi.  85. 

Fhilipt,  Mrs.  her  opinion  of  some  of  the  writings  of  Lord  Ros- 
common, vi.  221.  Her  Pompey  brought  on  the  Irish  Stage, 
ibid. 

Philomides,  his  reflections  on  the  excellence  and  utility  of  good 
humour,  iii.  7. 

Philotryphtu,  his  character,  ii.  255. 

Physick,  mathematicks  recommended  in  the  science  of  Physick, 
by  Boerhaave,  xii.  26. 

Physicians,  a  pleasing  character  uf,  vti.  54.  Proceedings  on  a 
plan  for  attending  the  poor  gratis,  55.  In  a  great  city  the 
mere  plaything  of  fortune,  viii.  360.  Have  the  second  claim 
of  benelit  to  mankind,  ix.  23. 

Picvi  of  Mirandola,  his  Epitaph,  x.  323. 

Pilgrimages,  inquired  into,  v.  451. 

Pindar,  observations  on  the  poetry  of,  vi.  51.  His  odes  dis- 
covered to  be  regular  by  Congreve,  vii.  205-  West's  transla- 
tion characterized,  viii.  263. 

Piozsi,  Mrs.  select  letters  <>f  Dr.  Johnson  from  the  collection  of, 
ix.  339. 
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Pitt,  Ciristop/ier,  hh  life,  viii.2l9.  Sonof  a  Physician  ai  Bland- 
ford,  born  l699,  319.  Entered  a  scholar  at  Winchester  Col- 
lege 1714,  removed  to  New  College,  1719,  219.  Translates 
Lucan  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  219.  Presented  to 
the  rectory  of  Pimpern,  Dorsetshire,  219.  Translates  Vida's 
Art  of  Poetry,  220.  Translates  the  ^neid,  231.  Died  I748, 
and  his  Epitaph,  222. 

Plagiarism,  not  to  be  charged  upon  authors  merely  for  similarity 
of  sentiment,  xi.  477-  A  charge  oHen  unjustly  ui^ed  to  the 
prejudice  of  some  authors,  iv,  14.  Some  instances  of  the  truth 
of  this  remark  with  regard  to  some  of  the  classic  writers,  ihid. 

Plantatioru,  considerations  on,  xit.  403. 

Player,  requisites  In  form  a  good  one,  vi.  224. 

Pleasing  utiers,  the  art  of  it  a  pleasing  acquisition,  iii.  S09.  Its 
excellency  should  engage  U)i  to  cultivate  it  in  proportion  to  its 
usefulness,  210. 

Pleasure,  the  mind  corrupted  and  debased  by  the  pursuit  of 
immoral,  ii.  285.  The  gratification  of  sensual,  volatile,  iii.  42. 
The  fatal  rock  in  the  ocean  of  iife,  42.  The  variation  of, 
with  the  seasons,  339-  Of  contemplation  and  virtue  prefer- 
able to  that  of  the  senses,  343.  The  essence  of,  consists  in 
choice,  406.  Sensitive  and  animal,  derive  their  agreeableness 
from  novelty,  409-  The  danger  of  pursuing  the  allurement* 
to  unlawful,  iv.  283.  In<|uiry  into  the  distinction  between  it 
and  pain,  v.  200. 

P&oftire'j  o/'manAiW,  generally  counterfeit,  v.  68.  Seldom  such 
as  tbey  appear  to  others,  68.  Of  ladies  at  a  musical  perform- 
ance, 68. 

Plenty,  Peter,  his  complaint  of  his  wife's  buying  bargains,  v.  138. 

Plutarch,  sentiment  of,  upon  Aristophanes  and  Menander,  xi.  83. 

Poemata,  Messia,  i.  369.  Jan.  30,  21,  1773.  373.  Dec.  25, 
1779,  ibid.  In  Lecto,  die  Passionis,  Apr.  13,  178I,  374.  In 
Lecto,  Dec.  25,  1782,  ibid.  Nocte  inter  16  &  I7  Junii,  1783, 
ibid.  Cal.  Jan.  in  lecto,  ante  lucem,  1734,  375.  Jan.  18, 
1784,  ibid.  Feb.  27,  1784,  376.  Christianus  peifectus,  ibid. 
Jejunium  &  cibus,  378.  Ad  Urbanum,  ibid.  In  rivum  a 
niola  Stoana  Lichfeldix  diffluentem,  379.  PvuOi  Stairo*-, 
ibid.  Ad.  Th.  Laurence,  M.D.  cum  Hiium  peregre  agentem 
desiderio  nimis  tristi  prosequeretur,  3S1.  In  Theatro,  March 
8,  1771,  382.  Insula  Kennethi  inter  Hebndas,  383.  Skia, 
384.  Ode  de  Skia  insula,  ibid.  Spes,  385.  Versus,  collari 
caprfe  domini  Banks  inscribendi,  386.  Ad  fceminam  quandam 
generosam  quse  libertatis  causte  in  Sermone  patrocinata  fuerat, 
ibid.  Jactura  temporia,  ibid.  Eit  B(/)i((Ov,  387.  EiVrd  r^s 
EX(cr<rifc  Tipl  Tuv  oyiipav  Aii'iyfia,  ibid.  In  Eliza  enigma, 
ibid.  Latin  versions  of  four  Collects  in  the  Liturgy,  388.  Psal- 
mus  cxvii.  389.  Latin  version  uf  "  Busy  curious  thirsty  Fly," 
390.  Latin  version  of  three  sentences  on  the  monument  of  .lohn 
iif  Dune  aster,  ibid.    Translation  of  a  Song  in  Walton's  Co  ni  pie  te 
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Angler,  391-  Version  of  Pope's  Versea  on  hia  ownGrotto,  392. 
Grtecorum  epigrammatum  versiones  metricffi,  393.  Pompeii 
epigrainmata,  406.  Epicteti  epigramDm,  4l0.  E  Tbeocrito, 
ibid.  E  Euripidis  Medea,  41 1.  Septem  iEtatea,  412.  Geo- 
grapbin  mctrica  Templemanni  Latine  redditus,  413.  Transla- 
tion uf  Drydeti's  Epigram  un  Milton,  414.  Epilogue  tu  the 
Carmen  Seculare  of  Horace,  415.  Tianslalion  of  a  Wetsb  Epi- 
taph, 415. 

Poet,  the  general  knowledge  necessary  for,  v,  447.  Ancients  es- 
ceptioLiable  teachers  of  morality,  ii.  188.  Tbe  forbearance  due 
to  young  ones,  v.  98'  Advertisement  to  the  edition  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  of  1783,  vi.  1.  Metapbysicd,  what,  19. 
Critical  remarks  on  this  kind  of  writing,  S4.  Drydtn's  opinion 
on  the  question,  wliether  a  poet  can  judge  well  of  his  own  pro- 
ductions F  333.  Do  not  uinke  the  best  pareuta,  exempliSed  in 
Dr.  Young,  viii.  324. 

Poetry,  Miscellaneous,  i.  323 — 363.  A  dissertation  on,  v,  446. 
Early  writers  in  possession  of  n:iture,  their  followers  of  art,  448. 
Harmony  the  end  of  its  measure,  iii.  117.  Theparallel  uf  with 
Painting,  V.  134.  The  easy,  cbaracierized,  308.  Observations  on 
affectation  in,  309.  Observatinnsou  occasional  compositions,  vi, 
398.  A  simile  described,  vii.  120,  On  the  neglect  of  poetical 
justice,  125.  Similes  in  Poetry  couaidered,  viii.  176.  That 
Sound  should  seem  the  echo  of  the  Sense,  considered,  1 77- 

Poetry,  Poetical  devotion  cannot  often  please,  vi.  274.  Charac- 
terized, 275, 

Poetry,  Pastoral,  the  peculiar  beauties  of  it,  ii.  232-  The  dif- 
ficulty of  succeeding  in  it,  235.  237.  Mere  nature  to  be  prin- 
cipally regarded,  238.  ^Vbe^ein  the  perfection  of  it  consists, 
243.     Gt^neratly  the  first  productions  of  a  poet,  viii,  I71- 

Poefiy,  £pifA,  critical  remarks  on,  iv,  110,     What  it  is,  vi.  I60. 

Poetry,  Lyi-ick,  its  origin  and  nmnner,  iv,  10$. 

Policy,  too  frequently  supported  by  the  arts  of  intrigue  and  fraud, 
iii'.  50. 

Po/iVejf»«,  rules  for  estimating  its  advantages,  iii.  17'^>  Its  ami- 
able influence  on  tbe  manners,  ibid. 

Politian,  bis  poetical  composition  censured  for  his  vanity  and 
self-esteem,  iii.  358. 

Po/y;:^iVu£,  his  character,  ii,  124. 

Pomfret,  John,  his  Ufe,  vi.  285,  Son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pomfret, 
Rector  i>f  Luton,  285.  Educated  at  Cambridge,  285.  Rector 
of  Maiden,  Bedfordshire,  S85.  Obstructed  in  institution  to  a 
valuable  living,  from  a  passage  in  bis  Choice,  285,  Dies  of 
the  small  pox,  in  1 703,  aged  .S6,  286.  Character  of  bis  poems, 
286. 

Pfmpeius,  epigrammata,  i,  406. 

Pontanus,  Scaliger's  opinion  of,  ii,  20.  The  instructive  inscriplitw  » 
on  his  tomb,  ii.  1 87. 
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Pope,  Alexander,  hia  aceounl  of  N.   Rowe,    vii.  70.     His  letter 
to   Broome   on    the   death   of  Fenton,  238.      With   Arbutbnot 
supposed  to  bawe   assisted  Gay  in  writing  Three  Huurs  after 
A'larriage,  243.     His  iircounl  of  the  origin  and  success  of  ibe 
Be^ar'B  Opera,  246.   A  conversation  with  Addison  on  Tickcll's 
translation  uf  liumer,  viii.  97.     Fenton  and  Broome  assist  bini 
in  the  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  105.     His    life,  54.     Born 
in  London,  May  22,  1688,  54.     His  Father  grew  rich  by  the 
trade  of  a  linen-draper,  54.     Both  bis  parents  papiats,  54>.     Of 
a  tender  and  delicate  constilutiun,    and   of  a    gentle    and  sweet 
disposition,  55.    From  bis  pleasing  voice  called  tbe  little  Night- 
ingale, 55.     Received  bis  first  educution  under  a  Itomish  priest 
in  Hampshire,  from  whence  he  was  removed  first  to  Twyford, 
near  Winchester,  and  again  to  a  school  near  II)  de  Parlt  Corner, 
55.     Is  sHid  to  have  lisped  in  numbers,  56.     His  father  left  off 
business  with  20,0001.  but  living  (in  the  principal,  greatly  re* 
duced  it  before  his  death,  56.     At  twelve  years  uf  age,  forms  a 
plan  for  his  own  education,  57-     His   primary   and  principal 
purpose  was  to  be  a  poet,  57.     His  first  performance,  tbe  Ode 
to  Solitude,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  58,     Made  a  version  of  the 
first  book  of  the  Thebais,  at  fourteen,  58.     At  fifteen  years  of 
age  studies  French  and  Italian,  6<).     Destroyed  muny  of  his 
puerile  producUons,  59.     At  sixteen   iulJ'oduced  to  Sir.  W. 
Trumbull,  which  ended  in  friendsbip,  60.     His  life,  as  an  au- 
thor, to  be  computed  from  this  time,  when  he  wrote  his  Pas- 
torals, 6o.  Verses  written  by  Wycherley  in  his  praise,  61.    His 
Letters  to  IVlr.  Cromwell,  pubhshed  in  a  volume  of  Miscellanies, 
by  Curll,  61,     Early  encouraged  by  Mr.  Walsb,  62.   Frequents 
the  company  of  wits,  at  Will's  Coflee-bouse,  62.     HisPasturals 
first  published  in  Tonson's  Miscellany,  in  1709,  63.     liis  Essay 
on  Criticism  written  1709,  and  severely  attacked  by  Dennis,  63. 
His  Essay  tmnsUted  into  I'rencb  by  Hamilton,  Kobotham,  aiid 
Resuel,  and  commented  on  by  Warburtnn,  67.     His  Messiali 
first  published  in  the  Spectator,  68.     His  verses  on  the  unfor- 
tunate Lady  badly  employed,  68.     Story  ou  whicb  the   Rape 
of  the  Li>ck  was  founded,  69,     The  great  merit  of  that  poeui, 
70.     That  poem  attacked  by  Dennis,   as  also  ttie  Temple   of 
Fame,   72.     Writes  the  Epistle  from   Eloisa  to  Abelard,   72. 
Windsor  Forest,  1713,-  73.     Writes  a  Narrative  of  tlie  frenzy 
of  Jobn  Dennis,  73.     Account  of  the  ironical  comparison  be- 
tween  the   Pastorals  of  Philips  and   Pope,  published   in  tbe 
Guardian,  74.     Studies  the  art  of  painting  under  Jervas,  74. 
Supposed   to  have  painted   a  picture  of  Betterton,   74,     Pro- 
poses a  translation  of  the  Uiad,  by  siibacription,  in  six  quarto 
volumes,   at  six  guineas,  75.     Sells  the  copy  to  B.  Lintot,  77. 
Is  greatly  terrified  at  the  undertaking,  78.     Is  objected  to    by 
'some  for  being  too  much  a  Tory,  and  ,by  others  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  79.     Greatly  as- 
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sisted  by  fomter  IniiislaUirs,  79-  History  of  Cbe  notes  I o  the 
Iliad,  80.  1'he  life  of  Homer,  written  by  Paniell,  81.  The 
Iliad  took  bim  five  years  in  translating,  82.  6'54.  copies  of  the 
Iliad  subscribed  for,  and  be  gained  5320/.  is.  by  this  worit,  83. 
Sinks  a  consider itble  part  of  his  money  for  annuities,  83.  Ex- 
tracts from  the  first  translation  and  the  printed  compared,  84. 
Story  of  his  reading  the  translation  of  the  Iliad  to  Lord 
Haii^,  92.  Addisun  and  he  become  rivals,  9^.  Contest 
between  Pope's  and  Tickell's  translations  of  tbe  Iliad,  98.  His 
own  account  of  the  jealousy  uf  Addison,  99-  Purchases  bis 
house  at  Twickenham,  iflS,  100.  Forms  his  grotto'  at 
Twickenham,  10[..  Publishes  a  quario  edition  of  his  works 
in  1717,  101.  Loses  his  father  in  1717,  102.  The  publica- 
lion  of  the  Ihad  completed  in  1720,  103.     His  pubiicalioiis 

.  censured  by  Burnet,  Ducketi'  and  Dennis,  103,  Purposes  to 
become  rich  by  the  South-Sea  bubble,  and  luckily  escapes 
without  much  loss,  103.  in  1721,  he  published  the  poems 
of  Dr.  Parnell,  and  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Shakspeare, 
102.  Deficiencies  of  bis  edition  of  Shakspeare  exposed  by 
Theobald,  103.  Merits  of  this  edition  of  Shakspeare,  103. 
Publishes  proposals  for  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  in  five 
volumes,  51.  5s.  104.  Assisted  in  the  translation  by  Fenton 
and  Broome,  104.  Examined  before  the  Lords  on  tbe  irial  of 
Bp,  Alterbury,  104.  Atterbury  presents  a  Bible  to  Pope  at 
their  last  interview,  105.  Translated  only  twelve  books  of  the 
Odyssey,  i05.  Pope's  translation  in  the  British  Museum,  105. 
8iy  copies  subscribed  for  and  completed  in  1725,  105.  A 
criticism  on  the  Odyssey,  published  by  Spence,  106.  Esta- 
blishes a  friendship  with  Spence,  106.  Is  visited  by  Voltaire, 
107.  Joins  with  Swift  in  publishing  three  volumes  of  Mis- 
cellanies, 107.  Dunciad  published  in  1728,108.  History  of 
the  Dunciad,  loi9.  Mr.  Pope  executed  in  effigy  by  the  Dunces, 
111.  Publishes  a  poem  on  Taste,  1731,  113.  Loses  his 
mother  at  tbe  age  of  93,  1 15.  Calls  Curlt  before  the  House  of 
Lords  for  publishing  some  letters  of  noblemen  to  him,  ll6. 
Curll'a  account  of  his  obtaining  the  letters,  117-  Publishes  a 
volume  of  Letters,  1737,  118.  Publishes  the  First  Part  of 
tbe  Essay  on  Man,  1733,  121.     History  of  tbe  Essay  on  Man, 

.  122.  The  Essay  attacked  by  Mr.  Crousaz,  as  Jiumorat,  and 
defended  by  Warburton,  123.  His  Letter  to  Warburton,  126. 
Supposed  to  have  been  made  a  tool  of  by  Bolingbroke,  to 
spread  his  opinions,  127.  Endeavours  to  get  his  Essay  on 
Man  translated  into  Latin,  127.  Lives  among  the  great,  I2S. 
A  report  prevailed  of  Queen  Caroline  paying  him  a  visit, 
which  did  not  lake  place,  128.  Writes  an  Epistle  on  the  Use 
of  Riches,  1733,  128.  Publishes  the  Man  of  Boss.  129. 
Publishes  his  characters  of  Men,  1734,  ISO.  Publishes  his 
Character  of  Women,    131.     Duchess  of  Marlborough,  ce- 
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lebrated   in    that   poem,   under  ibe  character  of  Atossa,    133. 
Published  Iiuitationa  of  several  Poems  of  Horace,  132.     Such 
imitauons    lirst  prartised   by    Oldham    aod    Rochester,    1 32. 
Publishes  Bome  of  Dr,  Donne's  Satires,  13£.     At  open  war  with 
Lord  Hervey,  134.     Publishes  his  last  Satires,  134.     Never 
wrote  on   politicks,    135.     Kirst  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of 
Scriblerua  published  by  him,  in  conjunction  wilh  Swift  and 
Arbuthnot,    136.     Published  two    volumes  of  Latin  Poems, 
written  by  Italians,  1S7-     Planned  a  Poem,  subsequent  to  his 
Essay   oa    Man,    but  never   completed  it,    1S8.       Publishes 
another   bruik   of  the    Dunciad,    138.      Is   at  variance  with 
Cibber,  )39.     Celebrates   both    Gibber  and    Osborne   in    the 
Dunciad,  141.     Account  of  his  latter  end,  144.     Died  May  30. 
1744,  and  buried  at  Twickenham,  145.     A  monument  erected 
t^i  his  memory,  by  the   Bishop  of  Gloucester,   146.      Offended 
Lord   Bolingbroke    by   having   printed    1500  of  the    Patriot 
King  more  than  Lord  Bolinjjbnike  knew  of,  and  not  disco- 
vered until  the  death  of  Pope,  146.     Account  of  a  difference 
between  Pope  and  Mr.  Allen,  148.     Account  of  Pope's   Pic- 
ture  of  Betterton,    148.     His  person   described,    150.      His 
dress,  150.     His  method  of  living  and  conversation,  151.     The 
frugality  of  his  domestic  character,  154.     Proud  of  his  money, 
and  the  greatest  fault  of  his  friends,  poverty,  1 55.     Fond  of 
enumerating   the  great  men  of  his  acquaintance,    155.     His 
social    virtues,    156.      liis    Letters    appear    premeditated    and 
artificial,  158.     Many  of  the  topicks  of  his  Letters  contrary 
to  trutli,   158.      Fii.  "contempt  of  bis  own   poetry,    158,      In- 
sensibility to  censure   and   criticism,  159.      Disesteim  of  kings, 
159.     Contempt  of  the  world,  159.     Scorn  of  the  great,  160. 
His   own    importance,    160,     Learned   his    pretended   discon- 
tent from  Swift,  160.     Sometimes  wanton  in  his  attacks,  and 
mean  in  his  retreat,  162.     His  virtues,  liberality,  and  fidelity 
of  friendship,  162.     Paid  Savage  20i.  a-year,  162.     The  report 
of  a  defamatory  Life  of  Swift  being  found  in  his  papers,  on 
inquiry  appears  groundless,    163.      Lived    and   died    in   the 
religion  of  Rome,   163.     Never  lost  his  belief  of  Revelation, 
163.     In  his   early  life  a  literary  curiosity,   and  afterwards 
studied  the  living  world,   163.      Entertained   a  desire   for   tra- 
velling, but  did  not  gratify  it,  164.      His  intellectual  character, 
Good   Sense,  164.      His  genius,    165.      His  great  memory, 
165.     Made    Poetry   the    business  of   his  life,    165.     Never 
wrote  on  popular  or  temporary  occasions,  167.     Never  pub- 
lished his  works    under   two    years,     167.       Compared    with 
Dryden,  168.     Ilis  great  care  in   polishing  his  works,   168. 
Frequently  corrected  Lis  works  after  publication,   169.     His 
prose  works  characterized,    170.      His   pastorals  considered, 
171.     Windsor   Forest,  172.     Temple  of  Fame,    173.     The 
Meswah,   173.     ITie  Verses  on   an   unfortunate  Lady,    173. 
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Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  174.  Ignorant  of  tbe  principles, 
mid  insensible  to  tbe  effects  of  Musick,  176.  His  Essay  on 
Criticism,  176,  'llie  liape  of  the  Lorli,  180.  Elcise  to  Abe- 
lard,  18S.  Tbe  Iliad,  183.  OL>servations  on  tlie  ndtes  to  tie 
Iliad,  18?.  I'he  Odyssey,  187.  The  notes  to  the  Odyssey 
wiitteu  by  Broome,  187.  The  Dunciad,  187.  Tbe  design 
.  of  that  jmein.  188.  IHb  Essay  on  Man,  189.  His  characters 
of  Aleii  and  Women,  191-  His  lesser  poems  considered,  19S. 
The  queatioii.  Whether  I'ope  was  a  puet?  considered,  197> 
Copy  olhii  Letur  to  Mr,  Bridt;es,  197.  Criticisms  on  rt>pe'a 
Kpica|>hB,  200.  That  on  Charles  Earl  of  Dorset,  SOI.  On 
i^ir  William  Trumbull,  203.  On  tbe  lion.  Sir  Simon  Uaicourt, 
20B.  Od  JamL's  Craggs,  206.  Epitaph  intended  for  Mr. 
Kowe,  207.  Intended  for  Mva.  Corbet,  208.  Epitaph  on  the 
Hon.  Robert  Dighy  and  his  sister,  210.  On  Sir  Godfrey 
Kiieller,  211.  On  Gen,  Hen.  Withers,  S12.  On  Elijah  Fen- 
ton,  213.  Ou  Mr.  Gay,  214.  Epitaph  intended  for  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  316.  Epitaph  on  Edmund  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
217.  Writes  part  of  the  Prologue  to  Sophonisba,  228.  The 
nicitevolence  between  him  and  I'liilips,  256.  Heniarks  on  his 
ver»lication,  iii.  136.  I'ate  of  the  MSS.  he  left  to  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke,  v,  260.  Account  of  his  edition  of  Shakspeare, 
X.  172.  View  <if  tbe  Controversy  between  Crousaz  hikJ  War- 
burton,  on  the  Essay  on  Man,  248,  Ciousaz's  Observatjons 
on  his  Opinion  of  the  Ruling  Passion,  249.  Of  whatever  is, 
is  Right,  251.  Messiah  in  Latin,  i.  309-  See  Wartun. 
I'open/,  causes  why  many  persons  embrace  it, .  vi.  356,     Tbe  Hind 

and  Panther  published  by  Dryden,  in  defence  of  Popery,  360. 
Populatiim,  decayed  religious  bouses,  or  want  of  them,  no  evi- 
dence of  a  decreasing  population,  xii.  307-    Tl;e  flight  of  every 
man  a  loss  to  the  community,  and  rogues  ought  rather  to  be 
made  useful  to  the  society  tliey  have  injured,  than  be  driven 
from  it,  vii.  862. 
Portland,  Earl  of,  taken  up  for  being  concerned  in  Waller's  plot, 
vi.  246,     Receives  a  letter  from  Waller,  advising  him  to  con- 
fess, which  he  rejects,  and  applies  to  the  Lords  for  redress,  247  • 
After  being  examined  several  times  by  the  Lords,  is  admilled 
to  bail,  249. 
Foaidippiui,  his  account  of  human  life,  xi.  499- 
Pnsleritii,  a  regard  for,  ironically  described,  xi,  5. 
Posthumous  Works,  thoughts  on  the  publication  of,  v.  260. 
Pffcertv,  tbe  afflictive  scenes  of  it  described,  ii.  338.     The  fears  of 
it  strongly  escile  to  activity  and  dihgence,  339,     Tl"e  folly  of 
those  whose  negligence  and  profusion  involve  them  in  tiie  mise- 
ries of  it,  ibid.     In  what  cases  they  are  objects  of  pity,  340. 
Why  its  circumstances  are  so  often  regarded  with  contempt, 
iv.  184.     When  only  to  be  dreaded,  362.     The  iiiipiopriety  of 
reflecting  on  persons  for  it,  vii.  339.  ' 
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Foaier,  the  effect  of  necessity,  iii.  373. 

Prtuie,  to  an  old  nian  aa  empty  sound,  v.  542.  Of  servants, 
the  higbesC  panegyrick  of  private  virtue,  ii.  432.  The  prac- 
tice of  giving  unmerited,  censured,  iij.  355.  The  excelU'ncy 
ofthat  which  is  truly  deserved,  4I2>  The  integrity  and  Judg- 
ment with  which  ituught  to  be  dispensed,  412.  The  love  of  it 
engages  in  a  variety  of  means  for  aituining  it,  iv.  142.  The 
general  passion  for  it  shewn,  306. 

Priiyer  and  labour  should  ci>-operate,   vi.  34. 

Prayen  by  Dr.  Johnson,  ix.  449- 

Precedent,  inipticit  submission  to  it  unreasonable,  iii.  405. 

Preceptor,  (a  pUn  of  education,)  preface  to  the,  x.  285. 

Precipitation,  often  fatal  to  great  designs,  ii.  278. 

Preferwent-kunttrs,  characterized,  i.  209- 

Presbyterians  and  Independents,  account  of  the  disputes  between 
them  at  Oxford,  on  the  authority  of  ministers,  ix.  210. 

Prescience,  advantages  uf,  xi.  553. 

Presler  John,  great  pains  taken  by  the  Portuguese  for  the  disco- 
very of  his  country,  x.  277. 

Presumption,  more  easily  corrected  than  pusillanimity,  ii.  l64. 

Pride,  generally  the  source  of  anger,  ii.  6S.  Characterized, 
V.  131.  Its  competition  with  idleness,  121.  Frequently  the 
effect  of  hereditary  wealth,  vii.  338. 

Printing,  Mr.  Savage's  peculiar  attention  to  correctness  in,  vii. 
330.      By  subscription,  first  tried  by  Dryden's  Virgil,  viii.  76. 

Prints,  observations  on  the  collectors  of,   v.  22{). 

Prior,  Multhew,  his  hfe,  vii.  161.  Of  obscure  original,  by  some 
supposed  to  have  been  born  at  VVinburne,  Dorsetshire ;  by 
others  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  Joiner,  in  London,  Jdl.  ' 
Educated  fur  some  time  at  Westminster,  I62.  Received  his 
academical  education  at  Cambridge,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Eail  of  Dorset,  lti2.  Took  his  Bachelor's  degree  in  1686, 
and  hia  Master's  by  mandate,  in  1700,  162.  Wriile  the  City 
Mouse  and  Country  Mouse,  1638,  163.  Secretary  to  the 
Embassy  to  the  Congress  at  the  Hague,  163.  Genileman  of 
the  Bedchamber  to  King  William,  164.  Wrote  a  long  Ode 
on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  164.  Secretary  to  the  Treaty 
of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  164.  Secretary  at  the  Court  of  France, 
in  I6'98,  164.  Under- secretary  of  State,  165.  Wrote  the 
Carmen  Seculare,  in  17O0.  165.  Member  of  Parliament  for 
East  Grinstead,  1701,  I66.  Went  tu  Paris,  with  propositions 
uf  peace,  iu  1711,  166.  Recalled  froifl  Paris,  Aug,  17l4, 
170.  Ou  his  return,  taken  up  and  examined  before  the 
Privy- Council,  171.  Remained  in  confinement  for  two  years, 
when  he  was  excepted  in  Art  of  Grace,  but  soon  after  dis- 
charged, 173.  Died  at  Wimpole,  Sept.  18,  1721,  and  buried 
at  Westminster,  174,  Left  500/.  for  a  monument,  174.  Copy 
of  his  Epitaph,  174.  His  chnracier,  176.  One  of  the  sixteen 
Tories  who  met  weekly,  176".    Character  of  his  writings,  179. 
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Private  VicM  public  Reiie^/s,  how  far  the^  iiiuy  siiinetimes  prove 
so,  .\i.  303. 

Procrastination,  the  danger  of,  vi.  34. 

PriHtigaiity,  deBtUute  of  true  plensute,  and  tbe  source  of  real  and 
lasting  misery,  ii.  341,  342. 

Projects,  Lhe  folly  of,  exposed,  xi.  391.  The  folly  of,  in  general, 
437.  Projectors  characterized,  484.  The  folly  und  wickedness 
of  those  who  only  project  the  destruction  and  misery  of  man- 
kind, ibid.  For  the  good  of  mankind,  in  seirrbing  out  new 
powers  of  nature,  and  contriving  new  works  of  art  ought  to  be 
encouraged,  48?. 

Prologue,  at  the  opening  of  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  1747,  i.  220. 
To  the  Masque  of  Comus,  323.  To  ihe  tiood-natured  Man, 
324.     Til  the  Word  to  the  Wise,  32ti. 

Pronvnciation,  difficulties  in  settling  it,  x.  10. 

Properaniia,  her  letter  on  the  alteration  of  the  style,  iii.  228. 

Prosapius,  his  character,  ii.  122. 

Prosperity,  often  productive  of  various  infelicities,  iv.  61.  348. 
Obstructs  the  knowledge  of  ourselves,  t)2.  The  danger  of,  v. 
475. 

Prospero,  his  character,  iv.  SiJ. 

Prostitutes,  reflections  on  their  infamous  and  deplorable  condi- 
tion, iii.  230.  iv.  186.  In  what  respects  objects  of  ronipassion, 
iii.  232. 

Proverbf,  Qh.  vi.  ver.  7 — 11.  paraphrased,  i.  34£l. 

Prudence,  wherein  its  pnivince  lies,  iii.  364.  Characterized,  v. 
238.     Exemplified  in  the  character  of  Sophron,  228. 

Prudetitiui,  the  motives  on  which  he  contracted  marriage,  ii.  113. 

Prune,  Mrs.  her  treatmunt  of  Leviculus,  iv.S*?. 

Prussia,  King  of,  (the  former,}  characterized,  ix.  330.  Account 
of  hie  Tall  Regiment,  231.  His  disagreement  with  his  son, 
332.  Obliges  his  son  to  marry  against  his  will,  234.  Died 
1740,  237. 

Prussia,  King  of,  (Charles  Prederick,)  bis  life,  ix.  230.  Born  Jaii- 
24,  1711-12.  ibid.  Remarkable  for  his  disagreement  with  his 
father,  232.  Designed  to  fly  his  country,  but  discovered  by 
his  father,  himself  arrested,  and  liis  confident  executed,  333.' 
Obliged  by  his  father  to  marry,  but  does  not  consummate  dur- 
ing his  father's  life,  334.  Applies  himself  to  study  and  liberal 
aimisements.  235.  Succeeds  to  the  Crown,  1740,  238.  Re- 
ceives his  wife  as  Queen,  ibid.  Releases  the  boys  marked  for 
military  service,  239.  Continues  his  correspondence  with 
learned  men,  ibid.  Governs  with  very  little  ministerial  assist- 
ance, and  banishes  the  Prime  Minister  and  favourite  of  his 
father,  339.  Grants  a  toleration  of  Religion  and  Free  Ma- 
sonry, ibid.  Institutes  the  Order  of  Merit,  340.  Charilalle 
if  uot  liberal,  ibid.  Advancement  of  learning  one  of  his  lirst 
cares,  ibid.     Revives  lii:>  claim  t<^  Ilerstal  and  llermal,  241. 
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On  the  deaili  of  the  Empernr  of  Uei  many,  cUuns  Silesm,  243. 
His  proceedings  in  the  war  for  Silesia,  ibid.  Malies  peace 
with  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  on  surrendeiiog  to  him  the  balf  of 
Silesia,  247-  Observations  un  his  reasons  for  enacting  and  re- 
pealing ha.Vfs,  248-  Account  of  the  Code  Frederique,  249- 
Epitome  of  his  plan  for  the  Reformation  of  Courts,  250. 
Proceedings  of  his  army  1742  againat  the  Austnang,  254.  Is 
deserted  by  the  French,  258.  Makes  peace  witb  the  Empress, 
who  surrenders  the  remaining  part  of  Silesia,  260.  Reforms 
his  laws,  and  concludes  adefensive  alliance  with  England,  261. 
Raises  an  army  under  pretence  of  lixiDg  the  emperor  in  posses- 
sion of  Bohemia,  266.  His  declaration  of  reasons  for  going  to 
war,  ibid.  The  Queen  of  Hungary's  answer  to  the  declaration, 
270.  Enters  Bohemia  with  104,000  men,  Aug.  1744,  271. 
Besieges  and  takes  Prague,  Sept.  1744,  278,  Quits  Prague, 
and  retires  with  his  army  into  Silesia,  276.  After  several  en- 
gagements, enters  Dresden  as  a  Conqueror,  280. 

Public  Spirit,  the  duty  of,  in  times  of  danger,  v.  29. 

Pvlpil  ceiKure,  case  of,  xi.  204. 

Punci,  the  mixture  used  in  making  it,  requisite  to  conversation,  v. 
135.     The  ingredienis  of  both  compared,  136. 

Pttniihttients,  capital,  the  severity  and  frequency  of  ihem  in  some 
cases  disapproved,  iii.  272.  275.  Instead  of  hindering  the  com- 
miflsioD  of  the  crime,  tbey  often  prevent  the  detection  of  it,  276. 

Puritans,  tlieir  tenets  ridiculed,  vi.  197. 

Puzzle,  mil,  his  story,  v.  369. 

Pyramids,  a  visit  to,  v.  388.  504, 

Pt/ramvs  and  Thiiht,  written  by  Cowley,  when  only  ten  years  of 
age,  vi.  3. 


QUEBEC,  considerations  on  the  estahlishment  of  popery  in  that 

province,  xii.  167- 
Quibble,  the  ill  use  made  of  it  by  Shakspeare,  x.  14p. 
Quick,  Molly,  her  complaint  against  her  mistress  fur  only  hinting 

at  what  she  wants,  v.  182. 
Quick,  Ned,  ready  at  linding  objections,  v.  348. 
Quin,  Mr.  his  friendship  for  Thomson,  viii.  233. 
Quincunx ^giires,  their  excellence,  ix.  294. 
Quisguilius,  his  extravagancies  in  indulging  an  injudicious  curio- 

Quixote,  Don,  the  idea  of  Hudibras  taken  from  it,  vi.  I90.  The 
characters  compared,  J  90.  Recommended  by  Dr.  Sydenham 
to  young  physicians,  ix.  192. 
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RAASAY,  island  of,  described,  xii.  297- 

Rate,  the  life  of  one,  xi.  371-385. 

Rahig/i,  Sir  fValter,  the  defects  of  ha  History  of  the  World,  iii. 
330. 

Rahblp.r.  Vol.  ii.  iii.  iv. 

Ranger,  Tim,  bis  history,  v,  218.  Tries  dress,  the  cnmpuDy  of 
rabee,  keeping  of  race-burses,  and  building,  hut  finds  no  hap- 
piness in  any  of  tbem,  350.  B^vomes  a  line  gentleman,  and  a 
collector  of  shells,  fossils,  &c.  hires  a  f  rencb  cook,  but  in  all 
disappoinled,  i57- 

Rape  of  tie  Lock,  story  on  which  it  was  founded,  viii.  69- 

Rarittta,  the  choice  and  study  of  them  should  be  subservient  lo 
virtue  and  the  pubhc  good,  iii.  7\.  73> 

RascAid,  his  chariicter,  a  Striking  example  of  the  sad  effects  of  in- 
satiable avarice,  ii.  249. 

Rasitlas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia,  the  history  of,  v,  417. 

Rata,  none  in  the  islands  of  Sky,  xii.  330. 

Reason,  the  uncertain  continuance  of,  v.  538.  The  importance  of 
its  keeping  a  constant  guard  over  tbe  imagination,  ii.  49. 

Rectitude,  delineated,  v.  14S. 

Regimen,  rather  to  be  decreased  tliau  increased  as  men  advance  in 
years,  ix.  175. 

Register,  universal,  of  a  new  kind,  to  what  useful  purposes  it  may 
be  applied,  iii.  315. 

Regret,  sometimes  both  necessary  and  useful,  v.  29O. 

Rehearsal,  the  character  of  Bayes  designed  for  Drydeti,  vi.  349. 
Written  by  Buckingh^im,  assisted  by  Butler,  Martin  CliffoH. 
and  Dr.  Spratt,  349.  First  «cted  in  1671,  349-  The  dialt^e 
between  Love  and  Honour  designed  for  the  Duke  of  OrmontI, 
350. 

Reid,  Andrew,  employed  by  Lord  Lyttelton  in  the  punctuation  of 
his  Life  of  Henry  II.  viii.  387. 

Relaxation,  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of  it  with  regard  to  study, 
iii.  109. 

Religion,  consolations  to  be  foiindin,  i.  218.  The  danger  of 
women  when  they  lay  it  aside,  xi.  373.  The  pleasure  and  ad- 
vantages of,  ii.  282.  The  use  of  austerities  and  mortifications, 
iii.  251.  Observations  nn  tbe  change  of,  in  Scotland,  xii,  232. 
A  toleration  granted  in  Prussia,  ix.  239. 

Remission  of  Sins,  the  lirst  and  fundamental  truth  of  religion,  iii. 
246. 

Repentanee,  the  absurdity  of  delaying  it,  iii.  5.  The  doctrine  of 
it  embarrassed  by  superstitious  and  groundless  imaginations, 
249.     Unjustly  confounded  with  penance,  ibid.     Wherein   true 
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»  consists,  ibid.     The  eompletioD  and  sum  of  it  a  real 
change  of  temper  atwl  life,  251. 
SUputatwn,  industry  and  cautiou  ueceasary  to  support  it.  iii.  373. 

Tainted,  the  greatest  calamity,  iv.  102. 
ReBtmimatt,  the  effects  of,  more  certain  than  gratitude,  vii.  340. 
Retolulion  and  lirainess  of  mind,  necessary  to  the  cultivation  and 

increase  of  virtue,  ii.  36l. 
Bxtoluiuuu,  the  fallaciousestiDiategeDerally  made^  v.  I06.  Custom 

coinmonly  too  strong  for,  107. 
RettifiM,  Tarn,  short  history  o^,  v.  Ip3. 

Rttiretnent,  the  disadvaata^es  of  it  when  indulged  to  excess  by  men 
of  genius  and  letters,  ii.  g3.    Rural,  the  motives  of  some  p6iw)iis 
to  desire  it,  iii-  406. 
Retroipeclion  on  our  conduct,  the  importaace  and  usefulness  of  it, 

ii.  50. 
Rhodes,  Isle  of,  story  of  tbc  dragon  which  ravaged,  v.  30. 
Richard  II.  observations  on  Sbakspeitre's  play  of,  x.  S03. 
Richard  III.  observations  on  Shakspeare's  play  of,  x.  210. 
Richardson's,  Jotutthan,  Treatise  on  Painting,  gave  the  first  fondness 

of  tfaat  art  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  vi.  2. 
Riciardton,  Samvel,  his  character  of  Lovelace  takeu  from  the  Lo- 
thario of  tbe  Fair  Penitent,  vii.  63.  Characterized  as  a  writer, 
62.  His  paper  in  the  Rambler,  iii.  171. 
RicAei,  the  folly  of  pursuing  them  as  the  chief  end  of  our  heing, 
ii.  374.  The  true  use  of,  iii.  319.  The  general  desire  of 
them  whence  it  proceeds,  384.  The  peace  of  life  loo  often 
destroyed  by  incessant  and  zealous  sti'uggliiigs  for  them,  385. 
The  ans  by  which  they  are  gained  frequently  irreconcilenble 
with  virtue,  386.  Not  the  cause  of  happiness,  v.  343.  I'he 
general  desire  for,  292,  Not  so  dangerous  as  formerly,  i$Q, 
Hope  of,  more  than  the  enjoyment,  293.  What  it  is  to  be 
rich,  S93.  Avarice  always  poor,  293..  Story  of  Tom  Tranquil, 
a  rich  man,  294.  Beat  obtained  by  silent  profit  and  industry, 
-  ^cemplified  in  the  history  of  Ortogrul  of  Basra,  393.     Ill  effects 

of,  i.  308. 
Rieiet  (kerediiary^  advantages  and  disadvantages  of,  xi.  512. 
Ridicule,  the  business  of  comedy,  xi.  64. 

Ridi»g,  honours  due  to  the  lady  who  undertook  to  nde  1000  miles 

in  1000  hours,  and  performedit  in  about  two  thirds  of  the  time, 

v.    21.      An  equestrian    statue  proposed  to.be  erected  to  her 

memory,  S3.     Difficulties  respecting  a  proper  inscription,  23. 

Rigktemtmeat,  considered,  v.  358. 

Rio  Verde,  tranalatiotJB  of  the  two  first  stanzas  of  that  song,  i. 

.355. 
RioU,  in  London  (1780),  deEcripUon  of,  ix.  4S2. 
AMrer, -his  character,  iv.  24. 

Rochester,  John  IViltitot,  Earl  of,  life  of,  vi.  201.     8t>r  of  Henry, 
Elarl  of  Rochester,  201.    Born  April  10,  1647,  201.    Educated 
VOL.  sir,  2  M 
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at  Buribrd  school,  SOI.  Entered  at  Wadhain  College,  201. 
Travelled  into  France  and  Italy,  201.  Entered  into  the  Eea- 
■enice,  SOI.  Early  given  to  intempenioce,  SOS.  Gentlenmn 
of  the  Bed-chamber,  and  Compirc4ler  of  Woodstock  Park, 
tOZ.  MentHHicd  by  Wood  aa  the  greateM  scbtJar  of  all  the 
nobility,  S03.  His  f&vourite  authors,  Boileau  and  Cowley, 
203.  Pursues  a  life  of  drunken  gaiety,  203.  Becomes  ac- 
queinted  with  Dr.  Burnet,  which  produced  a  total  change 
of  his  manners  and  opinions,  803.  Died  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
fimr,  July  26,  1680.  203.  His  character.  203.  Many  ibtngs 
imputed  to  him  which  he  is  supposed  not  to  have  written,  2C4. 
Tht  Srst  edition  of  his  works  printed  in  the  year  of  his  death, 
Antwerp  in  the  title-page,  204.  Character  of  bis  works,  304. 
His  poem  on  Nothing  ciiticised,  805.  His  Lampoon  on  Sir 
Car  ScnM)p,  206.  Hid  Satire  against  Man  criticised,  807- 
Takes  E.  SeUle  under  his  protection,  3S1. 

Bolt's  Dictionary  of  Commerct,  Prefiicc  to,  x.  305. 

Romtmcti,  the  general  design  of  them,  ii.  20.  Those  of  the 
former  and  present  age  compared,  tt. 

Rommu,  their  donatives  rather  popular  than  virtuous,  v.  13. 
Made  no  standing  provision  for  the  needyi  13.  Remarks  on, 
xi.  287. 

Rome,  supplied  hy  Sicily  with  corn,  x.  385.  Afterwards  sup- 
plied with  com  from  Africa  and  Egypt,  390. 

Romeo  andJuliei,  observations  on  Sbakspeare's  play  of,  x..  219. 

Rona,  account  of  the  island  of,  viii.  876. 

Ro)commo«,  Wtntworth  Dillon,  £arf  o^,  his  tife,  vi.  211.  Son  of 
James  Dilbn  Earl  of  Roscommon,  bom  in  Ireland,  211.  Edu- 
cated in  Yorkshire,  at  his  uncle's.  Lord  Strafjbrd's,  81 1.  Sent 
to  Caen,  to  study  under  Bochart,  218.  Ig  said  to  have  had 
pretemaluml  intelligence  of  his  father's  death,  212.  The- 
credit  to  be  given  to  such  intelligence,  818.  Travels  into 
Italy,  813.  At  the  Restoration  returns  to  England,  ia  made 
Captain  of  the  Band  of  Pensioners,  and  addicts  hinudf  to 
gamiiig,  213.  Goes  to  Ireland,  and  made  Captain  of  the 
Guards,  213.  Attacked  by  three  ruffians  on  hie  return  from 
the  gaming-table,  is  rescued  by  a  half-pay  officef,  to  whom  he 
resigns  his  commission  in  the  GiMTds,  2)4.     KeUimt  to  Cng- 

'  land,  and  marries  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Barlingten,  214. 
Forms  a  plan  of  a  Society  for  reforming  ««r  language,  214. 
Pnrposes  to  retire  to  Rome,  but  is  attacked  by  the  gnut,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  French  empiriek,  dies  in  1084,  and  is 
buried  in  Westminster- Abbey,  816.  His  pMtkal  eharacter, 
216.  Dryden's  opinion  of  Rosconunon's  Essay  on  translated 
Verse,  218.  His  Art  of  Poetry  prtuBed>  290.  Account  of  bis 
other  pieces,  220.  Mrs.  Philips's  opinion  of  some  of  hit 
works,  821. 

R^a  Chib,  account  of,  and  the  members,  vi.  121. 
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Anne,  Nicioliu,  obsenrationa  on  his  editioD  of  Shukspeare's 
WoricB,  K.  171>  The  first  who  had  three  nights  of  a  new 
play,  vi.  347-  His  life,  vii.  80.  Born  at  Little  Beckford, 
Badfordahire,  1675,  60.  Edacated  at  WeitminBter,  under 
Butbj,  60.  A  student  of  the  Middle  Temple,  6\-  At  twenty- 
five  produced  the  Amhitioua  Step-mother,  €1.  Tamerlane  in 
1702,  61,  Fair  Penitent  in  1703,  6'9.  L'lysses  in  I706. 
Royal  Convert,  1708,  63.  T^e  Biter,  a  comedy,  1706,  6*. 
JuneShoie,  1714,  64.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  1715,  64.  Publishes 
an  Edition  of  Shakspeare  in  I709,  6S,  Under-secretary  to 
the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  6.^.  Advised  by  Lord  Oxford  to 
Etudy  Spanish,  66.  Succeeded  N.  Tate  as  Poet-I^ureat,  66*. 
Lat)d~sDrveyor  of  the  Customs,  66.  Cleric  of  the  Cnuncil  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  66.  Secretary  of  the  Presentations,  66. 
His  life,  a»  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  by 
Dr.  Wellwood,  67.  Died  Dec.  6,  17I8,  and  buried  in  West- 
minster-Abbey, 69.  The  testimony  of  Pope  in  his  favour,  70. 
Chiefly  considered  as  a  tragick  author  aiul  translator,  71. 
Character  of  liis  works,  71.  Pope's  Epitaph  inteuded  for 
him,  viii.  207- 

Royal  Sodfty,  enquiry  into.  What  have  they  done?  v.  354. 
Supposed  lo  have  been  established,  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  people  from  poblick  discontent,  vii.  89.  Review  of  the 
history  of,  xi.  314. 

Rinienns  to  convenience,  the  progress  of,  v.  552. 

Ruling  Poisiott,  M.  Crousaz's  observations  on  Pope's  opinion  of 
it,  X.  249. 

Aitffi,  account  of  the  island  of,  xii.  386.  Land  there  not  more 
tban  Sy.  an  acre,  387. 

Rupert,  Prince,  driven  by  Admiral  Blake  into  the  Tagus,  ix.  44. 
Afterwards  into  Cartbagena,  45.  His  fleet  destroyed  by  Blake 
in  the  harbour  of  Malaga,  ibid. 

Aura/  Elegance,  observations  in  the  praise  of,  viii.  280. 

Rvral  Situation,  a  sketch  of  its  peculiar  pleasures  and  advantages, 
iii.  408. 

Rnritntla,  his  observatinns  upon  the  prevalence  of  a  &nd  appetite 
fornews,  ii.  88?. 


SABINUS,  Georgius,  de  tarerdote  farem  cnnsolunie  epigramma, 

vii.  185.  . 
Sachariita,  that  character  designed  by  Waller  for  Lady  Dorothea 

Sidney,  vi.  232. 
Salmantis,   employed  by  Cbarks  II.  to  write  in  defence  of  hia 

bther  and  munarchy,  vi.  108.    His  character,  108.     Publishes 

his  Defensio  Regis  m  1649,  108.     Answered  by  Milton,  108. 
»u  3 
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Leaves  a  Reply  to  Milton,  which  was  published  b}  "his  son, 
110. 

Saltubary,  Mrs.  Epitaph  on,  i.  366. 

Samson  Jgonutei,  critical  remarks  on  the  beauties  and  improprie- 
ties of  that  dramstick  piece,  iii.  ISl.     Characterized,  vi.  178. 

Sanderion,  Dr.  Robert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  bis  critical  nicety  in 
preparing  bis  lectures,  ii.  130. 

Sarmazaritu,  his  inducements  to  the  piscatory  eclogue,  ii.  336. 

Sarpi,  Father  Pavl,  h\a  hh,  is.  S.     Bom  at  Venice,  1552,  ibid. 

Educated  under  his  mother's  brother,  ibid.     Studies  li^ick  un- 

^  (ler  Capella  of  Cremona,  ibid.     Takes  the  order  of  Servites,- 

1566,  4.     Public  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Mstitua,  4.     Uls 

,  great  acquisitions  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  and  literature, 

5.  Several  charges  Uldagainst him  in  tbe  Inquisition,  which  pass- 
ed over,  ibid.  Refused  a  bishopric  by  Clement  VIII.  ibid.  The 
part  he  took  in  the  quarrel  between  Paul  V.  and  the  Venetians, 

6.  Attacked  by  five  ruffians  employed  by  the  Pope,  and  re- 
ceives fifteen  slabs,  8,  Retires  to  his  convent,  and  writes  the 
History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  ibid.  Died  l623,  9.  His 
character,  10. 

Satire,  Sir  Car  Scroop's  pruse  of,  vi.  206. 

Savage,  Richard,  his  life,  vii^  285.  Bom  Jan.  10,  1697,  a  son  of 
Earl  Rivers  by  the  Countess  of  Macclesfield,  28?.  Left  to  the 
care  of  his  mother,  who  abandons  him,  S87-  Committed  to 
the  care  of  a  poor  woman,  to  be  brought  up  as  her  own  son, 
389.  Lady  Mason,  his  grand-mother,  takes  some  care  of  him, 
289.  His  god-mother,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  left  him  300;.  which  was 
never  paid  him,  290.  Placed  at  a  scnall  grammar-school  near 
St.  Alban's,  ibid.  Lord  Rivers  ou  his  death-bed  enquires  par- 
ticularly of  him,  and  is  assared  by  his  mother  that  he  was  dead, 
by  which  he  loses  6ooo/.  left  him  by  his  father,  29 1 .  His  mo- 
ther attempts  to  send  him  to  America  secretly,  292.  His  mother 
places  him  with  a  shoe-maker  in  Holbom,  ibid.  On  the  death 
of  his  nurse  discovers  his  parents,  293.  Applies  to  his  mother, 
who  resolves  to  neglect  him,  ibid.  Became  au  author  through 
necessity,  294.  Publishes  his  fifst  Poems  against  the  Bishop  ' 
of  Bangor,  ibid.     Writes  his  first  play.  Woman's  a  Riddle,  in 

.  his  eighteenth  year,  i96.  At  twenty-one,  writes  Love  in  a 
Veil,  ibid.  Is  patronized  by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  ibid.  Story 
of  bis  going  with  Sir  Richard  Steele,  and  writing  a  pamphlet, 
which  he  sells  for  two  guineas,  to  raise  money,  296.  Steele 
proposes  to  marry  one  of  his  natural  daughters  to  Savage,  297- 
Steele  discards  him,  298.  Through  the  intercession  of  Wilks 
obtains  50^.  from  bis  mother,  S99.  Frequents  the  Stage,  be- 
comes acquainted  with  Mrs.  Oldfield,  who  allows  him  50'.  a 
year  during  her  life,  299'  Mr.  Wilks  occasionally  allows  bim 
a  benefit,  which  is  counteracted  by  his  mother,  301.  Writes 
the  tragedy  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  302.     Cibher  corrects 
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the  tmged;,  303.  Experienree  the  friendship  of  Aaron  Hill, 
who  writes  tho  Prologue  and  Epilogue  to  the  tragedy  of  Over- 
bury,  804.  Acts  the  part  of  Overbury,  304.  Seventy  guineas 
left  for  Savage,  by  Mr.  Hill's  publishing  bis  case  in  ihe  Plain 
Dealer,  305.  His  flultery  to  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  in  hie  De- 
dication to  his  volume  of  Poems,  307.  Adds  to  his  reputation 
hy  his  Poem  on  the  death  of  Geoi^e  1.  307.  Account  of  his 
kilting  Mr.  James  Sinctair,  309.  His  trial  und  defence,  309. 
Is  found  guilty  of  murder,  SIS.  He  obtains  a  pardon,  although 
it  had  been  greatly  obstructed  by  his  mother,  316.  Further 
accounts  of  his  mother's  enmity,  317.  Meets  the  principal 
evidence  against  him  in  distress,  and  divides  his  only  guinea 
with  her,  318.  His  own  opinion  of  the  killing  of  Sinclair, 
31 9.  Lived  a  life  of  want  and  plenty,  320.  Threatens  to  pub- 
lish a  narrative  of  his  mother's  conduct,  in  hopes  of  extorting 
a  pension  from  her,  321,  Received  into  the  facnily  of  Lord 
Tyrconnel,  who  promises  him  a  pension  of  300/.  a  year,  331. 
Writes  the  Author  to  be  Let,  323.  The  part  he  had  in  the 
Dunciad,  325.  Hisepigram  on  Dennis,  326.  Receives  twenty 
guineas  for  a  panegyrick  on  Sir  R.  Walpole,  326.  Laments 
the  misery  of  living  at  other  men's  tables,  827.  Publishes  the 
Wanderer,  with  the  character  of  that  poem,  328.  His  pecu- 
liar attention  to  correctness  in  printing,  330.  Sells  the  copy 
of  the  Wanderer  for  ten  guineas,  330.  His  quarrel  with 
Lord  Tyrconnel,  331.  Writes  the  Triumph  of  Health  and 
Mirth,  334.  Closely  studies  the  great,  335.  Again  turned 
adrift  on  the  world,  337.  Too  much  elevated  by  good  fortune, 
889.  His  mother  continues  her  ill  treatment  of  him,  340. 
The  resentment  between  Lord  Tyrconnel  and  him  kept  up  for 
many  years,  342.  Publishes  the  Bastard,  a  Poem,  342.  This 
poem  obliges  his  mother  to  retire  from  Bath  to  London,  843, 
Ready  to  accept  the  praises  of  the  people,  and  to  find  excuses 
for  their  censure,  344.  Imputed  none  of  his  miseries  to  him- 
self, 346.  Mistook  the  love,  for  the  practice  of  virtue,  346. 
His  actions  precipitate  and  blameable,  his  writings  tended  to 
the  propagation  of  morality  and  piety,  346.  Exerts  all  his 
interest  to  be  appointed  Poet-Laureal,  but  is  disappointed,  34/. 
Becomes  volunteer  Laareat  to  the  Queen,  for  which  the 
Queen  sends  hiui  50/.  and  leave  to  conlinue  it  annually,  348. 
Accused  of  influencing  elections  against  the  Court,  353.  An 
information  against  him  in  the  King's  Bench,  for  publishing  an 
obscene  pamphlet,  353.  Writes  the  Progress  of  a  Divine,  354. 
Satirized  in  the  Weekly  Miscellany,  and  defended  in  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,  355.  The  information  dismissed  by  Sir 
Philip  Yorke,  357.  Purposes  writing  the  Progress  of  a  Free- 
thinker, 357-  His  practice  to  conceal  himsolf  from  his 
friends,  whilst  he  spent  the  Queen's  pension,  358.  Sir  R. 
Walpole  promises  him  the  first  place  vacant,  not  exceeding 
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3C0i.  a,  yen,  3^9.  ExtracU  from  hu  poem  on  the  Po«t'a  de- 
pendence on  a  Stalennati,  356.  Exlracte  from  an  Epiatle  up<in 
Anthors,  never  published,  S57>  Dedicates  a  Poem  on  Publick 
Spirit  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  which  he  received  no  re- 
ward, 364.  Fi>r  a  great  part  of  ihe  year  lived  hy  iDTitatioos, 
and  lodged  hy  acddent,  aometimes  in  Summer  on  a  bulk,  and 
in  Winter  in  a  ^sa-hunM,  366.  Wherever  be  vent  could 
nut  conform  to  the  <ecoiHimy  of  ti  fiunily,  36S.  As  his  affairs 
grew  desperate,  hia  repatutlin  dechnrd,  371.  Propows  to 
publish  bia  works  by  subecription,  but  not  so  mudi  encour^ed 
as  he  either  expected  or  merited,  spent  thn  money  be  received, 
and  never  published  his  poems,  373.  His  universal  arquaint- 
aneo,  374.  By  tlie  death  iif  the  Queen,  losee  both  bis  pro- 
spect of  preJerment  and  his  annuity,  375.  Purposes  writing  a 
new  tragedy,  on  the  stwy  of  Sir  Jiihn  Oveihury,  375.  Writes 
a  poem  on  the  deutb  ot  the  Queen,  on  her  subsequeat  birth- 
day, with  extracts  from  it,  376.  Uis  friends  send  him  into 
Wales,  on  a  promise  of  allowing  him  5Ql.  a  year,  379.  Forms 
eochaDliug  prospects  of  a  country  life,  3ftO.  Takeg  a  lod^ng 
in  the  ijbertli^  of  the  fleet,  and  recavek  one  guinea  a  week 
of  his  friends'  sabscripticn,  380.  Sell  otf  for  Wales  in  Jnly 
1739,  spends  all  hie  money  before  be  reticbEK  Bristol,  gets  a 
fresh  remittance,  arrives  at  Bristol,  where  he  is  welt  leceiTed, 
and  stays  for  some  time,  and  at  last  goes  to  Swansea,  the 
.  place  of  his  destination,  384.  Hie  annuity  greatly  diminished, 
383.  Completes  his  tragedy,  385.  Returns  to  Bristol,  where 
sol.  k  subscribed  for  him,  388.  Becomes  neglected  at  Bris- 
tol, 368.  ArresUd  at  Bristol,  and  his  Letter  to  a  Frieed  on 
that  occasion,  3pl.  Is  very  kindly  treaUd  by  the  keeper  of 
the  prison,  393.  Uis  poem  London  and  Brisud  deliDeated, 
397.  His  letter  to  a  friend,  who  advised  him  not  to  publish 
Ixadon  and  Bristol  delineated,  398.  Postpones  the  publica- 
ti:jO,  399.  Dies  in  prison,  Aug.  1,  1743.  and  buried  in  tbe 
church-yard  of  St.  Peter's,  Bristol,  402.  His  person  described, 
403.  His  chu-acter,  402.  Allovred  20/.  a  year  by  Pmm,  viii. 
163. 

Savtchargtt,  Suiey,  her  complaiat,  vi.  £15.  By  marriage  articles 
to  have  a  coach  kept,  £16.  ller  hnsbaud  provides  a  coach 
without  iMirses,  218. 

Seti&ger,  his  partiality  in  preferrwg  Virgil  to  Homer,  iii.  141. 

Scamper,  Edmard,  his  history,  xi.  404. 

Sctadal,  the  ladies'  disposHioo  to  it  too  frequent,  ii.  298. 

Sculitr,  Jack,  his  history,  xi.  406. 

Sckemei,  the  Idler's  privilege  of  forming  them,  v.  3. 

Sciolar,  his  hopes  on  entering  at  the  Univemty,  i.  311.  View 
of  tbe  general  life  of,  31S.  The  life  of  a,  v.  439-  Jmimal  of 
three  days,  v.  2*7. 
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Scikto/f,  tb«  study  proper  for,  vi.  98.  Account  eftbc  prxctioa  «f 
barring  oxt  tbo  masier,  vii.  JS.     On  chutiMmeot,  xi.  186. 

Sekeolmtuter,  an  boneitand  UBetiil  empli^uMitt,  vi,  S7- 

Scifnct,  tbe  pUfas  uf  it  narrow  and  difBcult  of  kcc(!m,  iii.  923. 
The  progresB  of  it  obstrucled  by  servile  imitation,  370. 

ScioKes,  the  encouragement  of  tbem  by  the  patrooBga  of  the 
great,  casual  and  fluctuating,  iii.  124. 

Scollmul,  Johnaon't  Journey.     See  Hebridti, 

Scotland,  New,  coniiderationB  on  the  eat^iabment  of  a  colony 
ther«,  Kii.  41. 

Scruple,  Sim,  hia  story,  t.  336. 

Setuiuu,  the  change  of  tbem  productive  of  a  remarkdjla  variaUon 
uf  the  Bcenei  of  pleaaure,  iii.  339. 

ScrvpleSAop,  tkcrount  of  that  Axed  atfOxfoid  by  the  Parliament 
party,  1646",  ix.  209. 

SebaU's  Uimdi.     See  Falklandt  Itlmds. 

SebatlioM,  King  of  Portugal,  a  trugedy,  critical  obscrvatiou  upon 
it,  iii.  347. 

Secmid  Sigit,  eaqitiry  into,  xu.  S6t. 

Secrecy,  rules  roncerniog  the  doctrine  and  practice  uf  it,  ii.  67- 

Sfcrett,  the  importance  of  keeping  them,  ii.  81.  The  general 
causes  of  tbe  violation  of  ijdelity,  in  reference  to  secrets,  SS. 
The  aggravated  treachery  of  sorh  conduct,  83.  85.  Tbe  im- 
prudence of  committing  this  trust  to  persons  of  whose  wisdom 
and  fiutbfulDess  we  have  no  just  MBaranoe,  86. 

Seduction  ofinaoeence,  a  detail  of  tbe  infamous  arts  and  gradations 
by  which  it  is  often  effected,  iv,  17?. 

Seged,  his  history,  iv.  368. 

Self-conceit,  the  strong  disposiuonB  nf  many  to  indulge  it,  iii.  31. 
How  easily  promoted,  ibid.  By  what  artifices  men  of  this  qna- 
lity  delude  themselves,  34. 

Self-denial,  thoughts  on,  v.  206. 

Self-knowiedgt,  its  great  importance,  ii-  156.  iv.  88.  A  happy 
preservHtive  against  indiarretion  and  vice,  ii.  182.  Fraquently 
obstructed  by  partiality  and  self-love^  tv.  89.  The  deptorabte 
folly  of  opposing  our  own  convictions,  Ql. 

Stremu,  bis  htalory,  xi.  418. 

Serge,  Dick,  his  history,  xi.  407. 

StrvwH,  an  annn^  one  at  Huntingdon,  in  commemoratioB  of  tb« 
conviction  of  the  witches  of  Warbois,  x.  76. 

Seraiont,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  xii  .4.^7    . 

Serotinus,  his  quick  rise  to  conspicuous  eminence,  iv,  148. 

Seivantt,  the  importaiK'e  of  a  wise  regulation  of  our  conduct  to- 
wards them,  ii,  432.  Their  prmse  uf  their  superiors  tbe  high- 
est panegyric  of  private  virtue,  ibid.  The  danger  of  betrayii^ 
our  weakness  to  tbem  one  motive  to  a  regular  life,  433.  Tbe 
folly  of  giving  them  orders  by  hints  only,  v.  182.  Their  custom 
of  receiving  money  from  strangers  condemned  by  Savage,  ia  his 
poem  "  On  Public  Spirit,"  vii>  363. 
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SettU,  Eiiiwuil,. supported  bimielf  by  standing  elegies  and  epi- 
thaiataiiums,  v.  47,  Mis  cbaracter  by  Dryden,  vi.  324.  E«- 
marks  on  his.  play  of  the  Empress  of  Morocco,  324.  Writes  a 
viudicdlion,  with  a  specimen,  834.  Protected  by  the  Earl  of 
Rochester,  351.  Attacks  Diyden  oa  bis  Medal,  355.  Made 
City  Poet,  355.  Spent  his  latter  days  in  contriving  shows  for 
fairs,  &c.  and  died  in  an  hospital,  355. 

Shadweli  succeeds  Dryden  as  Poet  Loureat,  vi.  S63. 

Shaftesbury,  Lord,  account  of  him  by  Mr.  Gray,  viii.  373. 

Shakgptare,  fVilliam,  proposals  for  printing  his  dramatick  works, 
1706,  X.  123.  Difficulties  iu  explaining  the  original  mmning 
oCtbe  author,  124.  Preface  to  the  edition  of  his  works,  1768, 
132.  His  eminent  success  in  tragi-coniedy,  iv.  99.  Only,  two 
editions  of  his  works  from  1623  to  1664,  vi.  137.  His  Temr 
pest  altered  by  Diyden  and  Davenant,  323.  His  plots  in  the 
hundred  novels  of  Cinthio,  330.  Dryden's  Troiius  and  Cressida 
altered  from  Shakspeare,  340.  An  edition  of  bis  works,  in  six 
quarto  volumes,  published  by  Pope,  in  1731,  viii.  103.  The 
deficiencies  of  this  edition  detected  by  TbeoWd,  103.  Merits 
of  Pope's  edition,  104. 

SAerulone,  /Ti^tn,  hislife, viii.  378.  Born  at  Leasowes, in  Hales 
Owen,  Shropshire,  1714,278.  Entered  of  Pembroke  CoU^e, 
Oxford,  1732,  279.  Published  a  volume  uf  Miscellanies,  1737. 
His  Judgment  of  Hercules,  1741.  His  Schootm  is  tress,  1742, 
279.  Wanders  about  to  acquaint  himself  with  life,  279.  Tte- 
Ugbts  iu  rural  elegance,  280.  Died  1763,  282.  His  charac- 
ter,282.  Gray's  account  of  him,  S8S.  Accountof  his  works,  284. 

SiieU,  Robert,  the  writer  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  commonly 
attributed  to  Gibber,  vii.  278.     Some  account  of  him,  278. 

Siifier,  Dick,  his  history,  v.  883.  Disappointed  in  the  pleasurea 
of  a  country  life,  284. 

Sicily  Island,  supplied  the  Komans  with  com,  x.  389,  1 

Sidney,  Lady.  Dorothea,  addressed  by  Mr.  Waller  under  the 
name  of  Sacharissa,  vi.  232.  Marries  the  Earl  of  Sunderland, 
333.  .  Waller's  repartee  to  her,  283. 

Simile,  what  it  should  be,  viii.  176. 

Sinclair,  James,  account  of  his  being  killed  by  Savage  and  his  com- 
panions, vii.  809. 

Singularily,- in  general  displeasing,  xi.  550.  Instances,  in  which 
it  is  praiseworthy,  552. 

Skaiting,  two  translations  of  lines  underaprint  of  persons  akaiting, 
i.  858. 

Skiniier  (the  Grammarian^,  account  of  his  writings,  x.  39. 

Sky,  Islands  of,  xU.  285. 

Slanes  Cattle,  account  of,  xii.  247. 

S/erp,  considered,  V.  125.  Equally  a  leveller  with  death,  126. 
Alexander  perceived  himself  to  be  human  only  by  the  necessity 
.  of  sleep,  120. 
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Skane,  Sir  Ham,  satirized  by  Dr.  King  in  tlie  TnuiBactioiMr, 

vii.  33. 
Smith,  Dr.  iastance  of  Wilks's  generosity  to  him,  vii.  298. 
Smilh,  or  NeaU,  Edmmd,  his  life,  by  Dr,  Oldisworth,  vii.  I.  Son 
of  a  mercbaot  of  the  name  of  Neale,  by  a  daughter  of  Haron 
Lechmere,  1.  Took  the  name  of  Smith  from  being  brought  up 
by  an  uncte  of  that  name,  2.  Educated  at  WesUninater,  under 
Busby,  and  removed  to  Oxford,  3.  His  chaMcter,  3.  Cha~ 
racter  of  his  works,  5.  His  life  by  Dr.  Johnson,  l6.  Bom  at 
Haodley,  in  Worcestershire,  16.  Educated  at  Westminster,  and 
took  bb  Master's  degree  at  Oxford,  1696,  16.  Narronly  es- 
capes exputsio  a  for  irregularities  in  I7OO,  1.8.  Expelled  1705, 
19'  Resides  in  London,  19*  Account  of  his  works,  20.  De> 
dicates  Pbeedra,  a  tr^edy,  to  the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  nho  had 
prepared  to  reward  bim  with  a  place  of  3001,  a  year,  which  he 
loses,  through  not  soliciting  it,  20.  Purposes  writing  a  tragedy 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey ;  retires  into  the  conntry  fur  thai  purpose, 
where  be  died  in  July  1710,  22.  The  story  of  bis  being  em- 
pbyed  to  alter  Clarendon's  History  false,  25.  Copy  of  his 
Analysis  of  Pocockins,  37- 
Smoliet,  Dr.  an  obelisk  raised  to  bis  memory  near  the  place  of  bis 

birth,  xii.  4S8. 
Smuggk,  Ned,  bis  story,  y.  370. 
Sneaker,  Jtick,  a  hearty  friend  to  the  present  Establishment,  his 

history,  v.  40. 
Snug,  Dick,  his  story,  v.  314. 
Satg,  Timothy,  his  history,  xi.  406. 
Sober,  Mr.  his  history,  v.  123. 
Sobriety,  considered,  v.  358. 

Society,  mutual  benevolence  the  great  end  of  it,  ii.  860. 
Softfy,  Sam,  bis  story,  v.  372. 

Soldiert,  on  the  bravery  of  tbe  English,  xii.  SI.     Their  contempt- 
ible state  in  time  of  peace,  v.  81.     Their  wish  for  war  not  al- 
ways sincere,  81. 
Sobd,  Jack,  his  story,  v.  315. 

Solitude,  enquiry  into  the  state  of  happiness  in,  v.  477>     A  relish 
for  those  pleasures  an  argument  of  a  good  dispoutimt,  ii.  29. 
Tbe  disgustful  tedionsrtesa  of  it  to  many,  ibid.     Tbe  peculiar 
pleasureBofit,iii.  408. 
SomerviU,  Mr.  his  life,  vii.  282.     Bom  at  Edston  in  Warwick- 
shire, 1692,  283.     Educated  at  Winchester,  and  fellow  of  New 
College,  282.     Died  July  19,  1742,  and  an  account  ofbis  death 
by  Shenstone,  282.     Account  of  his  works,  283. 
SopArm,  his  letter  on  frugality,  ii.  364.     His  history,  v.  228. 
Sorroje,  tbe  indulgence  of  it  incapacitates  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  contemplation,  ii.  30.     The  experience  of  it  a  preservative 
against  the  vanities  of  the  world,  38.     Cuutiuns  against  it,  303. 
Instructions  for  preventing  it,  306. 
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Smtl,  Dr.  Boerbaave'i  opinion  uf,  is.  33. 

SoulAem,  the  first  who  bad  two  nights  of  a  new  play,  vi.  S4>7- 

Spectator,  notes  reapecting  the  writers,  &c.  in  that  publication,  vit. 
B6.  'the  6nl  English  publication  that  taught  minuter  dFrenrtes 
itBd  inferior  dutieB,  87.  Advantages  of  turh  pubhcatrans,  88. 
Designed  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  people  from  public  dis- 
content, 89.     Observations  on  the  chararler  of  Sir  Roger  de 

.  Coverly,  90.  Obs«rvatii>DB  on  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  91. 
Nearly  1 700  of  them  sold  daily,  92. 

SpeiKc,  Mr.  published  a  criticism  on  Pope's  translation  of  the 
Odyssey,  viii.  IO6.  Fonns  a  friendship  with  Pope,  I7  which 
be  obtains  preferment  in  the  church,  lOt). 

Spentfr,  Edmund,  some  imitations  of  his  diction  censured,  iii.  biS. 
One  of  his  stanziu  compared  with  the  same  as  altered  by  Prinr, 
vii.  187. 

Spirituous  Ltgiiors,  the  bad  «ffec-[a  from  (he  use  of,  xi.  348. 
Eight  Diiliions  of  gallons  consumed  every  year  in  England,'24p. 

SpUtn,  extracts  from  Sir  I!.  Blackmore's  essay  on,  vii.  £19. 

Sprat,  Dr.  Thunuu,  his  life  of  Cowley  rather  a  fvneral  oration 
than  a  history,  vi.  1.  Assisted  Buckingham  in  writi^  the 
Rehearsal,  349.  His  life,  vii.  36.  Bom  at  Talbton,  Devon- 
shire, 1636,  36.  Became  Commoner  at  OAfi>rd  1651,  36. 
Takes  orders,  and  made  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Burkingham, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  assisted  in  writii^  the  Rehearsal,  3?. 
A  f^vouiite  of  Wilkins,  aud  oue  of  the  first  Fellows  »f  the 
Royal  Society,  37.  Writes  the  History  of  the  Royal  Society, 
37.  Made  Bishop  of  Rochester,  1684,  38.  Writes  the  histaiy 
of  the  Rye-House  Plot,  38.  Made  Commissioner  of  eccleeias- 
tical  affairs,  38.  Stood  neuter  respecting  the  DeehrmtioH,  38. 
Withdraws  from  the  commission,  39.  In  a  conference  whether 
the  Crown  was  vacant,  spoke  in  favour  oi  his  old  master,  39-    A 

.  plan  laid  to  charge  him  and  others  with  a  plot  to  restore  King 

.  James,  39.  The  Bishop  seised,  and  confined  for  some  time,  40. 
In  the  cause  of  Sacheverell  appeared  among  the  friencis  of  the 
Church,  40.  Died  May  20,  1713,  40.  Anecdotes  of  bim  and 
Burnet,  in  thepulpit,  41.     List  of  his  wurks,  41. 

Spring,  an  ode,  L  327-  'lbs  pleasures  of  that  seasoti  disfJayed, 
ii.  39- 

Sprightly,  Robin,  his  observations  on  watering' places,  and  of  a  se- 
lect set  at  one  of  them,  v.  312.  His  farther  account  of  com- 
pany at  the  Wells,  335. 

Stafford,  Lord,  character  of,  by  Sir  Jobti  Detihum,  vi.  80. 

Stag,  account  of  those  in  the  Islands  of  Sky,  xii.  389-  Verses 
on  the  head  of  a  stag,  vi.  268. 

Sia^t,  the  oriipn  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  x.  140.  Advantages  of 
^  mingled  drama,  141.     Tragedy,  comedy,  and  history,  dis- 

.  tingnished,  148.  Objections  to  the  want  of  unity  of  time  and 
place  removed,  149,     The  laws  of  dnunatic  action  stated,  tv.  97. 
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The  ctimplaiat,  concermag  tbe  dramatic  art  beiag  loog  ex- 
hausted V.  9.  Thuughts  on  the  appearanre  of  aew  actors, 
96.  New  actors  compared  to  new  mooarcbs,  96.  The  cruelty 
cf  combinations  for  or  against  y<kiDg  acUrs,  98.  Tragedies 
io  rhyme  introduced  soon  after  the  Restoration,  vi.  330.  A 
coatrovprsy  between  Drydea  and  Sir  R.  Howard  on  Dramatic 
Rhyme,  331.  Not  attended  with  much  profit  in  the  time  of 
Dryden,  347,  Southern  the  first  wlio  had  two  nights  and 
Rowe  three  nights  of  a  new  play,  347.  A  flattering  dedication 
to  a  play  a  prmcipal  part  of  the  profit  of  an  author,  34i7.  Dry- 
den wrote  prologues  for  two  guineas  each,  and  afterwards  raised 
tbem  to  three  guineas,  SIS.  Said,  by  Mulone,  to  have  charged 
more,  348.  Drydeu'a  observations  on  Rymer's  Reiqarks  on  the 
Tragedies  of  the  last  Age,  447.  Dennis's  reasons  fur  paying  no 
regard  to  the  opinion  of  an  audience,  vii.  124.  Account  of  tfae 
dispute  between  ColUer  and  the  poets,  194.  Vindication  of  the 
Licensers  of,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Druiilie's  Gustavus  Vasa,  xi.  3. 
Stage-coach,  characters  ina  stage-coach,  xL  454. 
Standiik,  Mrs.  her  character,  ii.  76". 
Startle,  Will,  his  story,  v.  314. 
Steady,  Tom,  bis  slory,  v.  313. 

Steele,  Sir  R.  sold  the  comedy  of  the  Drummer  for  50  guineas, 
vii.  99-     His  conlroTersy  with  Addison  on  the  "  Peerage  Bill," 
105.     Patronizes  Savage,  294.     Story  of  writing  a  pamphlet, 
395.     Story  of  his  being  served  by  bailitfs  in  livery,  296".  Vjo- 
|>oses  marrj'ing  one  of  his  natmral  daughters  to  Savage,  397- 
Discards  Sav^;e,  297.     The  early  friendship  between  bim  and 
Addison,  76.     Borrows  100/,  of  Addison,  which  he  rectmms  by 
an  execution,  77- 
Stella,  odes  to,  L  335,  336,  337-  339. — Stella,  Mrs.  Johnson, 
invited  by  Swifl  into  Ireland,  viii.  7.     Removes  to  Dublin,  and 
marries  Swift,  23.     Dies  Jan.  28,  1728.     Her  end  supposed  to 
tave  been  hastened  by  the  neglect  of  Swift,  29. 
Stepney,  George,  bis  life,  vi,  291.     Descended  from  the  family  at 
Pendegrast,  Pembrokeshire  ;  born  at  Westminster,  l66'3,  291- 
Educated  at  Westminster,   tuid  removed  to  Cambridge,  391- 
Eng^ed  in  many  foreign  employments,  291>     Died  in  1707> 
and    buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  292.     His  epitaph,  292. 
Character  of  his  works,  293. 
Stoicks,  their  erro[ieous  system  concerning  evil,  ii.  207. 
Stotie-hettge,  conjectures  on,  ix.  414. 
Sirond,  characterized,  i.  195. 
Study,  the  imbecility  of  spirit  uicident  to  persons  addicted  to  it, 

iv.  103.     Exercisethebestrelaxation  from,  ix.  13, 
Sturdy,  Bob,  his  story,  v,  337. 

Style,  the  alteration  of  it  humorously  displayed,  iii.  228. 
Sudor diaativit,  the  necewity  of,  in  places  of  public  education,  ix. 
302. 
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Sunday,  the  different  methods  of  employing  that  sacred  seanoa, 
ii.  194>.     "The  true  metbod  recommended,  19e> 

Superfiaitiei  and  Nectssm-ies  oi  life  conudered,  v.  147. 

Superstition,  a  disposition  irrational  an*  terrifying,  ii.  283.  The 
danger  of  falling  into,  v.  460. 

Supreme  goad,  fabdy  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  state  of  quiet, 
V.  71. 

Saretyskip,  the  danger  of,  exemplified  in  the  character  of  Can-  - 
didus,  xi.  420. 

Sutpicion,  often  the  concomitant  of  guilt,  iii.  51.  An  enemy  to 
virtue  and  happiness,  ibid.  Old  age  peculiarly  addicted  to  it,  52. 

Saspimu,  tbe  screech-owl,  his  character,  ii.  377. 

SiaiJ},  Dean  Jonathan,  his  history  of  the  last  years  of  Queen 
Anne  saved  by  an  accident,  v.  260.  Sir  R.  Blackmore's  <»l>- 
servationson  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,vii.  217.  Hblife,  viii.  1.  His 
birth  and  parentage  uncertain,  1.  Educated  at  Kilkenny,  and 
entered  in  Dublin  University  1682,  2.  Admitted  Bachelor 
of  Arts  hy  special  favour,  2.  Attends  his  studies  very  close. 
2.  On  the  death  of  his,  uncle  Godwin  sWlft  be  is  introduced 
tu  Sir  W.  Temple,  who  patronises  him,  2.  King  William 
offers  to  make  him  Captain  of  horse,  3.  Consulted  by  the  Earl 
of  Portland  on  triennial  Parliaments,  3.  Tbe  disorder  which 
brought  him  to  the  grave  supposed  to  be  Rrst  contracted  by 
eating  fruit,  4.  Takes  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  Oxford, 
July  6,  1692,  4.  Pays  an  annual  visit  to  his  mother  at  I^- 
cester,  and  generally  on  foot,  4.  Leaves  Sir  W.  Temple  in 
discontent,  lo94,  5.  Enters  into  the  Church,  and  obtains  the 
prebend  of  Kilroot,  in  Connor,  5.  Returns  to  Temple,  and 
gives  up  his  prebend,  5.  Wrote  Pindaric  Odes  to  the  Kii^, 
Temple,  and  the  Athenian  Society,  5.  Dryden's  declaration, 
that  Swift  would  never  be  a  Poet,  6.  Temple  dies,  and  leaves 
his  MSS.  tu  Swift,  of  whom  he  had  obtained  a  promise  of  the 
first  vacant  prebend  of  Westminster  or  Canterbury,  but  never 
performed,  6.  Dedicates  'femple's  posthumous  Works  to  the 
King,  6.  Goes  to  Ireland  with  the  Earl  of  Berkeley  as  private 
secretaryi  6.  Disappointed  of  the  deanery  of  Derry,  he  gets 
two  small  livings  in  the  diocese  of  Meath,  7-  Invites  Stella 
to  Ireland,  7,  Publishes  the  Dissentions  in  Athens  and  Rome, 
in  1701,  7.  In  1704,  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  8.  In  I7O8,  tbe 
Sentiments  of  a  Church-of-England-Man,  and  some  other 
pamphlets,  9-  Enters  into  the  service  of  Mr.  Harley,  171O, 
11.  Writes  thirty-three  Papers  in  the  Examiner,  12.  Pub- 
lishes a  Prpposal  for  correcting,  &c.  tbe  English  Tongue,  13. 
Writes  a  Letter  to  the  October  Club,  12.  In  1712  publishes 
the  Conduct  of  the  Allies,  14.  Reflections  on  tbe  Barrier 
Treaty,  and  Remarks  on  the  Introduction  to  Vol.  III.  of 
Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation,  15.  Discovers  the  mi- 
sery  of  greatness,  16.  Accepts  tbe  Deanery  of  St.  Patrick's, 
1713,   17-     Refuses  501.  of  Lord  Oxford,  bat  accept*  of  b 
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draft  of  LOOM,  on  the  Exchequer,  but  iotercepted  b^  the  death 
of  the  Queen,  17.  Keeps  a.  journal  of  bis  visits,  &c.  1 8>  En- 
deavours to  reconcile  Lord  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  but  in 
vain,  18.  PubliBhes,  in  1714,  the  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs, 
in  answer  to  the  GriBis,  18.  300/.  offered  for  the  discoveiy  of 
the  author,  19.  Retires,  In  1714,  into  Berkshire,  19.  Goes 
to  settle  on  his  Deanery  in  Ireland,  20.  Writes  several  other 
political  pamphlets,  20.  Mrs.  Johnson  remnves  front  the 
country  to  a  hou^e  near  the  Deiinery,  21.  Marries  Mrs. 
Johnson,  22.  Becomes  popular  by  recommending  to  the  Irish 
the  use  iif  their  own  manufactures,  22.  Acconut  of  the  death 
of  Vanessa,  22.  Acquires  fresh  esteem  by  the  Drapier's  Let- 
ters, 24.  300/.  otTered  for  the  discovery  of  the  author,  25. 
His  conduct  to  bis  butler,  who  was  entrusted  with  his  secret,  25. 
Makes  his  butler  verger  of  St  Patrick's,  26.  Obtains  the  ap- 
pellation of  Tie  Dean,  26.  In  1727,  publishes  his  Miscella- 
nies, 3  vols,  and  Gulliver's  Travels,  27.  His  wife  dies  Jan.  28, 
1728,  29'  He  greatly  laments  ber  death,  though  supposed 
to  have  hastened  it  by  neglect,  29.  His  discourse  with 
Bettbwortfa  the  lawyer,  32.  Lends  money  to  the  poor  with- 
out interest,  but  requires  the  re-payment  without  charity,  32. 
His  continual,  increasing  asperity,  33.  His  ^ddiness  and 
deafness  increase,  S4.  Always  careful  of  his  money,  34.  Po- 
lite Conversation,  pubUshed  1738,  35.  Directions  for  Ser- 
vants, soon  after  his  death,  35.  Loses  his  mental  powers,  35.  . 
Dies  in  October  17*4,  in  his  78th  year,  36.  His  powera  as  an 
author,  37.  Dictated  pohtical  opinions  to  the  English,  37> 
Delivered  Ireland  from  plunder  and  oppression,  37.  Irish 
m^  date  their  riches  and  prosperity  from  his  patronage,  37, 
R^narks  on  his  works,  37.  Deserted  the  Whigs,  when  they 
deserted  their  principles,  39.  His  character  as  a  Churchman, 
39.  His  persou,  temper,  and  ceconomy,  40.  Story  of  Gay 
and  Pope  visiting  him  after  they  had  supped-,  42.  His  character 
by  Dr.  Delaoy,  46.  Promotes  the  subscription  for  Pope's 
Translation  of  the  Iliad,  97.  Joins  with  Pope  in  publishing 
three  volumes  of  Miscellanies,  107.  Published  the  first  Vo- 
lume of  the  Memoirs  of  Scriblerus,  in  conjunction  with  Pope 
and  Arbuthnot,  136.  Narrowness  of  mind  in  his  letters,  161. 
The  report  of  Pope  having  written  a  defamatory  life  of  him 
groundless,  163. 

Sycophants,  their  infamous  character,  iii.  213. 

Si/deriiam,  Thtmm,  his  life,  ix.  190.  Bom  at  Winford  Eagle, 
in  Dorsetshire,  1624,  ibid.  Entered  Commoner  of  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford,  1642,  191.  Bachelor  of  Physick  l648.  ibid. 
Did  not  take  up  the  practice  of  physick  without  having  quati- 
lied  himeelf  for  it,  as  was  reported,  192.  Practises  physick 
.  in  Westminster,  197.     Died  1629,  199.     His  character,  ibid. 

SpntroM,  or  fugtHre  Negroet,  enter  into  treaty  with  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  ix-  76. 
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TALBOT,  Mitt,  s  writer  in  the  Rambler,  ii.  199. 
Talitkerm  Sky,  account  of,  xii.  319. 

TamiMg  of  the  Shrew,  observations  on  Shaktpmrc'i,  x.  301. 
Tatto,  representa  epiriti  at  promoting  or  obstructing  events  by  ex- 
ternal agency,  vi.  60.     Repreienta  the  pleaturea  and  spleadount 
of  heaven,  oO. 
Tette,  low,  censured,  iv.  31S. 

Tate,  Nakum,  died  in  llie  Mint,  in  extreme  poverty,  vii.  ^. 
Toiler,  notes  of  some  of  the  writers,  vii.  85.     Designed  to  divert 

the  attenljon  of  tbe  people  from  public  discontent.  89. 
Taxation  no  Tyraimy,  an  answer  to  the  resolutions  and  acldre>a  of 

the  AmericMU  Congress  [nrS],  xii.  177. 
Tea,  review  of  Mr.  Hanway's  Essay  on,  xi.  9H\, 
Ttan,  the  true  taste  iif,  vi.  36. 

TedioiutiesiinaPoet,  the  moat  fatal  of  all  tanlts,  vii.  183.  Charac- 
terized, 1^3. . 
'  Temper,  good,  by  what  means  it  is  frequently  vitiated,  iii.  23. 
Thnperance,  the  cause  of,  v.  358. 
Tempest,  genrral  obeervations  nn  Shakspeare's,  x.  195. 
Tempeat,  Tom,  a  friend  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  history  of,  v.  38. 
TtmpU,  Rev.  Mr.  his  character  of  Gray,  viii.  371. 
Tempk,  Sir  fVilliam,  patronises  Swift,  viii.  3.     Leaves  his  MSS. 

to  Swift,  6. 
Templeman,  Geographia  Metrics,  Latine,  i.  412. 
Temptation*  to  vice,  the  motives  to  resi:t  them,  with  the  difficulty 

attending  that  resistance,  ii,  444. 
Terms  of  Art,  the  necessity  of,  v.  381. 
Temale,  account  of  the  king  and  inhabitantn  of,  ix.  138. 
Telrica,  a  lively  example  of  habitual  peevishness,  iii.  21. 
TAalet,  the  departure  of,  from  London,  i,  194. 
Theatre,  Greek,  g^eral  conclusion  to  Brumoy's,  xi.  122. 
Tkeobalil,  observatii'ns  on  hisedilinn  of  Shakspeare,  x.  129.  173. 
ExpoBM  the  deficiencies  of  Pope's  edition  of  Shakspeare,  viii. 
108.     Celebrated  by  Pope  in  the  Dunriad,  108, 
Tieocritut,  Excerpta  ex,  i.  410. 

Theodore,  the  Hermit  of  Teneriffe,  the  vision  of,  xi.  333. 
THrlby,  Mr.  assists  Pope  in  the  notes  to  the  Iliad,  viii.  81. 
Thomson,  Jamei,  his  life,  viii.  323.  Son  of  a  Minister  at  Ednam, 
in  Roxbargh,  bom  1700,  923.  Educated  under  Mr.  Riccarton, 
233.  Removes  to  London,  225.  Becomes  acquainted  with 
Mallet  and  Aaron  Hill,  22J.  Sella  his  poem  on  Winter  tu 
Mr.  Millan,  225.  Dedicates  hie  Winter  to  Sir  Spencer  Comp- 
ton,  from  whom  he  receives  a  present  of  20  guineas,  225.  It 
is  recommeDdrd  by  Dr.  Rnndte  to  Lord  Chancrilor  Tidbot,  326. 
Publishes  Sommer,  &  po«m  on  the  death  of  Sir  Isaac  Nawton, 
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and  Briunnia,  in  1727,  Ti7.  is  entertained  in  the  iamWy  of 
Lord  Binoing,  227.  Publishes  Spring  in  I72§,  and  Autumn 
1730,  Sa?-  Writes  Sophonisha  1727,  298.  The  prologue  to 
i^ophonisba  written  by  Pope  and  Mallet,  9S8.  1'ravela  with  a 
sou  uf  Chancellor  Talbot,  228.  Gets  the  place  of  Secretaiy  of 
Brirft,  229.  Writes  his  po«m  on  Liberty,  S29.  Loses  bis 
place  hy  the  death  of  the  Chancellor,  230.  Allowed  a  pension 
of  IWl.  a  year  by  the  Prinre  of  Wales,  230.  ^V rites  the  tra- 
gedy of  Agamemnon,  1738,  230.  License  refused  to  his  Ed- 
ward and  F.Ieonora,  281.  In  conjunction  with  Mallet  writes 
the  masqoe  of  Alfred,  231.  Writes  Tancred  and  Sigismunda 
1745,  231.  Appointed  Surveyor- general  of  the  Ijceward 
Islands,  232.  Publishes  bis  last  piece,  the  Castle  of  Indiil? nee, 
232.  Died  1748,  and  buried  at  Richmond,  232.  His  person 
described,  232.  His  tragedy  nf  Coriolanus  brought  on  the  stage 
aA«r  his  death  by  the  rriendsbip  of  Sir  George  Lyttelton  and 
Mr.  Quia,  232.  His  friendly  letter  to  his  sister,  233^  Cha- 
racter of  bis  works,  336. 
Thought,  the  power  of,  in  animals,  vi.  92.  Some  nitin  never 
think,  1)3.  Whether  the  eoul  alwaj-s  thiDlts,  93.  Farther  en- 
quiries on  thought,  91. 
Thmm,  his   reflections  on   the  influence  of  (ear  and   fortitude, 

iii.  352,  3M. 
Tkratybulut,  a  remarkable  instance  of  being  deluded  by  flattery, 

iv.  132. 
Thrak,  Mrs.  impromptu  on  her  completing  her  35th  year,  i.  358. 

Letters  to,  ix.  343. 
Thralt,  Henry,  Esq.  Epitaph  on,  i.  36?. 

Thyer,  Mr.  publishes  two  volumes  of  Butler's  Works,  vi.  I89. 
Tickell,  Thomas,  his  life,  vii.  271.  Bom  l6s6,  at  Bridekirk,  in 
Cumberland,  271.  Entered  at  Oxford,  April  17OI,  271.  Ini- 
tiated under  the  patronage  of  Addison,  271.  His  Translation 
of  lioaier  preferred  to  Pope's,  273-  A  conversation  between 
Pope  and  Addison  on  the  Translation,  274.  Under-Secretary 
to  Mr.  Addison,  276.  Secretary  to  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ire- 
land,  276.  Died  April  23,  1740,  276.  A  cnniributor  to  the 
Spectators,  277.  The  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  published  by 
him,  supposed  to  have  been  Addison's,  viii.  99. 
TitM,  the  neglect  of  the  present  hour  censured,  xi.  507.  The  toss 
of,  considered,  523.  Connideraticms  oir  the  Ioba  of,  v.  430. 
The  beet  remedy  for  grief,  517.  The  principal  emplnyiaent  of 
it  should  be  directed  with  a  view  to  the  end  (tf  our  existence, 
iii.  58.  The  negligent  waste  of  it  censured,  233.  Ought  to  be 
spent  with  frugality,  end  improved  with  diligence,  284.  253. 
The  injustice  of  wasting  the  time  of  others,  v.  53.  Statesmen 
and  patrons  more  reproached  for  it  than  they  deserve,  54. 
Those  who  attend  statesmen  the  most  criminal,  54,  A  tribute 
of  time  to  be  paid  to  a  multitude  of  tyrants,  55,     The  continual 
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progres*  (^,  taken  notice  of  by  all  natiouG,'  173.    The  effect*  of 
ifae  pnigresa  not  r^arded,  173. 

TVtnoK  of  Athens,  observatioDS  on  Sbiikepeare's  play  of,  x.  813. 

Titut  Androtucus,  observations  on  Sbakapeare's  play  of,  x,  213. 

Tomkynt,  apprehended  for  being  concerned  in  a  plot  against  Parlia- 
ment with  Waller,  vii.  244.     Convicted  and  executed,  249. 

Tradetman.,  the  progress  of,  in  London,  xi.  490.  The  folly  of  hia 
seeking  happiness  in  rural  retirement,  492.  Case  of  one  at- 
tempting to  become  a  wit  and  a  critick,  v.  166.  Impropriety  of 
bis  turning  fop  and  fine  gentleman,  379- 

Tragedy  more  uniform  tbun  comedy,  xi.  103.  Critical  remarki 
on  the  manner  of  composing  it,  iii.  346. 

Tra^-Comedy,  the  nature  and  deeign  of  it,  iv.  98.  Shakspeare's 
eminent  success  in  thatj^Mt^es  of  dramatic  composition,  99. 

TrattquU,  Tom  (a  rich  man),  his  history,  v.  294. 

TranquiUa,  her  account  of  tbe  addresses  of  Venustulus,  Fungosa, 
FlosJuIus,  and  Dentatus,  designed  as  a  contrast  to  the  narrative 
of  Hymenseua,  iii.  309.  Her  marriage  with  Hymenieus,  and  the 
felicity  with  which  it  was  att^ided,  iv.  I5S. 

TroRsUititms,  observations  on,  v.  272.  A  production  of  modems,' 
272.  The  progress  of,  272.  Early  cultivated  in  England, 
275.  Its  progress  in  England,  276.  The  progress  of,  viii.  183. 
Unknown  in  Greece,  183.  Not  much  read  in  Italy,  184. 
State  of,  in  France,  184. 

Translator,  character  of  a  good  translator,  vii.  71. 

Trapp't  Sermons,  case  of  the  abridgement  of,  xi.  34. 

TraveU,  directions  for  writing  works  of,  v.  350.  Specim^i  of  tbe 
common  method  of  writing  journals  of  travels,  387. 

Treakle,  Zachary,  complaint  against  hie  idle  wife,  v.  56.  His 
wife's  answer  and  complaints  against  her  husband.  111. 

Trees,  the  want  cf,  in  a  good  part  of  Scotland,  xii.  236. 

TtoUus  and  Cresstda,  observations  on  Sbctkspeare's  play  of,  x.  215. 

Trumlmll,  Sir  Wiliiam,  Pope's  Epitaph  on  him,  viii.  303. 

Tru^^,  its  high  original  and  vast  importance,  iii.  IQO.  Its  easy 
entrance  into  the  mind  when  introduced  by  desire  and.  attended 
with  pleasure,  iv.  147-  A  steady  regard  to  the  lustre  of  moral 
and  religious  truth,  a  certain  direction  to  happiness,  236.  The 
crime  of  the  violati(»i  of,  v.  75.  Tbe  want  of  it  in  historians  la- 
mented, 75.  Exemplified  in  an  Englisbman'ti  and  a  French- 
man's account  of  the  capture  of  Louisburgh,  76.  How'far  ridi- 
cule the  test  of  it,  viii.  359. 

Tiyphenis,  his  character,  iii.  175. 

Titcker,  Dr.  his  proposals  concerning  America  considered,  xii.  222. 

Tarenne,  Marshal,  his  saying  of  the  importance  of  immediately 

correcting  our  mistakes,  ii.  210. 
Tark,  characterized  as  a  husband,  i.  321. 

Turpieola,  her  history,  iv.  365. 
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Twelfth  Nigit,  observationa  on  Shakspeare's  comedy,  x.  202. 

Tw)  Genllemea  of  Verona,  observations  on  Shakspeare's  comedy 
of,  X.  196. 

Tyrcoand,  Lord,  takes  Savage  ioto  his  house,  and  promises  him  a 
pension  of  800/.  a  year,  vii,  321-     Hisquarrel  with  Savage,  331. 

Ti/tUf'a  Historical  Enquiry  concerning  Maiy  Queen  of  Scots,  Re- 
view of,  xi.  319. 


VAFER,  his  character  of  an  insidious  tlatlerer,  iv.  183. 

Vagario,  his  character,  ii.  176. 

Vagaltu,  his  account  of  Squire  Bluster,  iv.  9. 

VMesao,  his  excellent  remark  upon  resigning  bis  commisEion, 
ii.  186. 

VaiKata,her  unhappy  partiality  for  SwifC,  and  death,  viii.  i%.  By 
her  will  orders  the  poem  of  Cadenus  and  Vanessa  to  be  pub- 
lished, 23. 

Van  Homrigh,  Mrs.     See  Fanesaa. 

Vanity  of  authors,  represented  in  the  case  of  Miaellua,  u.  103. 
Excessive,  exemplified  in  the  character  of  Mr,  Frolick,  390. 
Its  tendency  to  idleness,  iv.  84. 

Venice,  account  of  the  quarrel  between  that  state  and  Paul  V. 
ix.  7- 

Venuatvtua,  the  manner  of  bis  addresses  to  Tranquilla,  iii.  308. 
His  unmanly  and  timid  conduct  exposed,  351. 

Verecvttdultts,  the  infelicities  he  sustained  (hroiigh  bis  habitual 

.    basbfulness  and  timidity,iv.  103. 

Verai/icaiion,  remarks  on  its  niles,  iii.  92.  104.  The  peculiarity 
of  Milton's,  in  his  Paradise  Lost,  106.     See  Virgil. 

Vice,  the  descriptions  of  it  in  writing  should  be  always  calculated 
to  excite  disgust,  ii.  26.     The  essence  of,  considered,  viii.  55. 

Vicious  Intromiaaion,  case  of,  xi.  190. 

Victoria,  her  letter  on  the  foolish  anxiety  to  excel  merely  in  the 
charms  of  external  beauty,  iii.  376.  On  the  mortifications 
arising  from  the  loss  of  it,  394. 

Fida,  his  remarks  on  theproprietyof  Virgil's  versification,  iii.  13?. 
His  Art  of  Poetry  translated  by  Christopher  Pitt,  viii.  220. 

Vines,  first  planted  by  Noab,  x.  390.  Priigresa  of  the  cultivation 
of.ibid.  Ordered  tobe  destroyed  byanedict  of  poaiilian,391. 
Of  France,  superior  to  the  mines  of  America,  400. 

yirgil,  in  what  respect  superior  in  pastoral  poetry,  ii.  239-  Re- 
marks on  the  judicious  propriety  of  his  versification,  242. 
Why  preferred  to  Homer  by  Scaliger,  iii.  141.  The  plan  of 
his  ^neid  formed  upon  the  writings  of  Homer,  323.  Account 
of  the  Sortes  Virgilianaa,  vi.  8,  Specimen  of  Sir  John  Den- 
ham's  Translation,  80.     Milboume's   criticisms  on  Dryden'a 
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Trftnslation,  437-  Vdn  atcetaptH  to  trantilikte  Vir^l  by  Brady, 
431.  y^Lneid,  traiiskted  by  Christopher  Pilt,  vili.  221.  This 
TraDslatioH  contrasted  with  Dryden's,  231. 

Virlue,  to  be  pUraued  by  virtuous  meaiu,  i.  371.  The  various 
attacks  oa  it,  317.  Such  Condutft  liot  to  be  repented  of  for 
the  event,  v.  513.  The  repreBentationB  of  it  in  works  of  luncy 
should  be  always  exact  and  pure,  ii.  36.  The  difference  between 
speculative  and  practical  virtue,  9t}.  Tbe  error  of  substituting 
ungle  acts  of  it  fur  habits,  1841  Obstructed  by  contbun ding  the 
praise  with  the  practice  of  goodDess,  ibid-  United  with  induBtry 
supplies  the  genuine  sources  of  hope,  iii.211.  Virtue  andtrutb 
oitoi  defeated  by  pride  and  obstinacy,  103.  The  constant  pur- 
suit of  it  the  highest  excellence,  iv.  363.  The  danger  of 
mistaking  the  love  for  the  practice  of  virtue,  exemplified  in 
Savage,  vii.  346. 

Virtuoso,  his  character  distinctly  drawn,  lii-  68.  The  advantages 
be  is  capable  of  communicating  to  others,  73.  Mis  exce^ve 
fondness  for  curiosities  often  tbe  evidence  of  a  low  genius,  76. 

Visionary  scheme*,  the  effects  of,  v.  53d. 

Vivactilui,  hi^  letter  on  Virtuosos,  iv.3I5. 

Vlinith,  kccouitt  of,  xii.  314. 

Uka  /t/e,  account  of,  xii.  405.  The  MercAcfa  Jifu&rutn  paid  there, 
406. 

Ulysstt,  the  discovery  of,  improper  for  a  picture,  v.  181. 

Uaeattnetx  of  maid,  often  relieved  by  comparing  our  lot  with  that 
of  others,  iv.  365. 

tfnion,  the  diHicuIty  of,  either  between  natiooa  or  smaller  com- 
munities, xi.  39s. 

Vm-BtTsiiift,  tbe  ^perioriiy  of  the  Kngllsh,  to  their  academies,  and 

.    foreign  ulilvetsltieB,  V.  13^. 

Vtuversal  Hiilory,  writers  of,  1.  131. 

Voltaire,  his  visit  to  Coogreve,  vti.  198.  Pays  a  visit  to  Pope, 
viii.  107-     Young's  Epigram  on  hrm,  313. 

Volunteer  Laurtat,  vii.  350. 

Votsius,  liatic,  delighted  in  having  bis  hair  combed  for  many  hours 

,  together,  vi.  294. 

Visages,  JntrodacUon  to  The  World  Displayed,  a  collection  of, 
X  358.  Abstract  account  of,  in  search  of  new  countries,  kii.  119. 

Vpton,  Mr.  observiiti6ns  on  bis  Critical  ObservatinnB  on  Shak- 
speare,  x.  179. 

Usefulness,  public,  should  be  tbe  object  of  our  diligent  entlea- 
voun,iii.  S71.  S75. 


WAINSCOT,  Tom,  comptamt  of  his  son's  btcoming  a  fop.^  and 
neglecttitg  business,  V.  870. 
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Waikr,  Edmund,  bis  life,  y\.  iZ9^  Born  st  Cokbilt,  in  Hert- 
fordshire M^rrb  ?,  1605,  i29.  Hi»  ^^^^'er  left  bim  3500/.  a 
veur,  229.  ^ucated  at  li^ton,  aod  removed  to  Kinjjs'a  College, 
Cambridge,  S!29.'  Retiirned  io  Pttrtiamunt  jn  his  IStli  year, 
^29.  Wrote  Us  first  poetry  in  bis  18th  year,  230.  Wrote 
poetry  Eilniost  by  instinct,  S31.  Manies  Mrs.  Banks,  a  great 
heiress,  232.  Loses  his  wife,  who  leaves  one  daughter,  232. 
Addresses  Lody  Porolbeft  Sidney,  irnder  tlfe  tiume  of  Sacha- 
rissa,  whp  rejects  his  addresses,  23S.  Celebr;ites  Lady  Sophia 
Murray,  under  the  name  of  Amqret,  233.  SuppoqetJ  to  have 
taken  a  voyage,  234,  Marries  a  iady  of  the  naaie  of  Bress^, 
or  Breaux,  by  nhooi  he  has  five  sods  aiid  eight  daughters,  234. 
Beiog  returned  to  the  Parliament  of  1640,  makes  a  noisy 
speech  on  ioiajinary  grievances,  235.  Ko  bigot  to  his  party, 
237.  His  speech  on  l^pisropacy,  237.  Sends  1000  broad  pieces 
to  the  Kin^  when  he  set  up  his  standard,  240.  Cmitinues  to 
sit  in  the  rebellious  conventicle,  and  to  speak  against  their 
proce^ingii,  341.  Nominated  one  of  the  Coqunissioners  V> 
tr^at  ^vith  the  King  at  Oxford,  241.  Jl^ngaged  in  a  plot  t^aintt 
Parliament,  242.  The  manner  in  which  the  plot  was  disco- 
vered, 244.  llim  and  Tomkyns  taken  |ip,  both  of  wboni  con- 
fess the  wbiite  plot,  245.  .  A  day  of  thanksgiving  appointed  for 
deliverance  from  the  plot,  246-  Earl  of  Portland  and  Lord 
Conway  taken  up,  on  the  declaretioD  of  Wat|pr,  for  bfipg 
concerned  in  the  plot,  are  examined  several  times  by  tbe 
Lords,  and  admitted  to  bail,  24i6.  Tomkyns  and  Chaloppr 
executed  for  the  plot,  249.  Tried  agd  condemned,  and,  after 
a  year's  imprisonment,  fuid  a  fine  of  1 0,000/,  is  banished,  250. 
Obtdns,  from  Cromwell,  permission  to  return,  251.  Received 
by  Cromwell  as  a  kinsman,  251.  Writes  his  famous  pasegy- 
rick  on  Cromwell,  251.  Writes  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Croni- 
wbU,  253.  Writes  again  on  tM  restoratioti  of  Charles  II,  253. 
Returned  to  Parliament  for  Hastings,  254.  Obtains  fron)  the 
King  the  provostsbip  of  Eton,  but  Clarendon  refuses  to  put 
the  seal  to  the  grant,  from  bis  not  being  a  clergymaii,  256. 
His  opposition  to  Clarendua  or)  that  account,  256.  Kindly 
treated  by  James  II.  Z5J.  Prepares  for  bis  latter  end,  258. 
Died  Oct.  21.  l687,  and  was  buried  at  Beaconsfield,  259.  Ac- 
count of  his  descendants,  259-  His  chai'acter  by  Clarendon, 
260.  Declared  he  ;vould  blot  frofo  bis  works  any  line  that 
did  not  contain  soma  motive  to  virtue,  266.  Uh  works  cha- 
racterized, 366.  Specimen  of  bis  translation  oi  Pastor  i'ido,  280. 
B^almsUy,  Gilbert,  some  account  of,  vii.  25. 

Walpok,  Horace,  travels  ihrougb  France  into  Italy  with  Gray, 

where  tbey  quarrel,  and  each  pursues  his  journey  separately, 

viii.  367. 

WfflW,  IFilliam,  bis  life,  vi.  312.     Born  at  Aberley,  Worcester 

ebir^,  1663,312.     Eptered  Gentleman  Commoner  at  Oxford, 
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1678,  Sl2.  The  best  critick  in  the  natinn,  31S.  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Worcestershire,  312.  Gentleman  of  the  Horse 
to  Queen  Amie,  313.  A  zealous  friend  to  the  Revolution,  312. 
Corrmponded  with  Pope,  on  the  pastoral  comedy  of  the  Italians, 
313.  Supposed  tohave  died  inl709,  313.  Account  of  his  wM-ks, 
313,     An  early  encourage r  of  Pope,  viii.  62, 

War,  should  be  conducted  by  rules  consistent  with  the  universal 
interest  of  mankind,  iii.  53.  Different  feelings  on  the  approach 
of,  V.  17.  Deplorable  case  of  the  ladies  losing  their  gallants, 
IS.  The  raising  and  training  au  equal  number  of  women  re- 
commended, 19.  Women  capable  of  being  defeated,  as  Brad- 
dock,  without  seeing  his  enemies  ;  of  surrendering  Minorca, 
without  a  breach  ;  and  of  looking  at  Rochfurt,  20.  Every  man 
ought  to  fight  as  the  single  champion,  29.     The  duty  of  tbink- 

•  ing  as  if  the  event  depended  on  a  man's  counsel,  29.  Proposal 
for  erecting  a  fort  on  Salisbury  pUiu,  resembling  Brest,  arming 
it  with  beef  and  ale,  and  using  our  soldiers  to  attack  it,  SK  Asses, 
bulls,  turkeys,  geese,  and  tragedians,  to  be  added  by  way  of 
accustoming  the  soldiers  to  noises  equally  horrid  with  the  war- 
"cry,  32.  Diminution  of  the  love  of  truth  one  of  tbe  calamities 
of  war,  120,  Every  method  of  pacification  to  be  tried  before 
war  is  engaged  in,  xii.  143.  Its  miseries  little  attended  to  by 
many,  ibid:  Princes  think  it  necessary  to  assign  some  reason 
for,  but  frequently  a  very  unsatisfactory  one,  ix.  266. 

Warbois,  witchei  of,  conviclioa  of,  commeniorated  in  a  sermon  at 
Huntingdon,  x.  76. 

IVarburton,  W.  Bishop  of  Glouceater,  observations  on  his  notes  00 
Shakspeare,  x.  176.  View  of  tbe  controversy  between  him 
and  M.  Crousaz,  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  248.  His  literary 
and  critical  character,  viii.  124.  Defends  Pope's  Essay  on  Man 
against  Crousaz,  125.  Commences  a  friendship  with  Pope,  127. 
-  Erects  a  monument  to  the  memory  ofPope,  146. 

Warner,  Tim.  account  of  his  good  sort  of  woman  to  bis  wife,  v. 
356. 

Warrior,  the  vanity  of  his  wishes,  i.  213. 

Warton's  E^ay  on  Pope,  Review  of,  xi,  264. 

Watering-plucca,  observations  on,  and  on  a  select  set  at  one  of  them, 

■  V.  312. 

Wafts,  Dr.  Isaac,  his  life,  viii.  240.  Bom  at  Southampton,  1674, 
240.  Began  with  Latin  at  four  years  of  age,  ^40.  Educated 
in  a  dissenting  academy,  241.     A  maker  of  verses  from  fifteen 

■  to  fifty,  241.  Leaves  the  academy  at  twenty  years  of  age,  242. 
Tutor  to  Sir  John  Hartopp's  son,  242.     Becomes  preacher  at 

.    twenty-four  yearsof  age,  242.     Sit  Thomas  Ahney  takes  him 

.    into  his  house,  242.     His  character  as  a  preacher,  243,     His 

moral    character,  24G.     His  works  characterized,    247-     Re- 

-'ceived    an  uosolicited  diploma  of  D.D.  from  Edinburgh    and 

■  Aberdeen  in  L728,  248.  Died  1748,  248.  His  character,  248. 
Wealth,  tiie  contempt  of  it  rqiresented   in  various  instances,  iii. 
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■370,  871.     Wrong  notidns  of  its  usefulness  con-ected,  374.    Why 
the  object  of  general  desire,  iii.  383.     The  real  importance  and 
influence  of  it  shewn   in  the  case  of  disappuinted  expectations, 
iv.-80. 
Wtatker,  causes  why  an  Englishman's  conversation  is    first    on 
-  the  weather,  v.  43.     A  more  noble  topicic  than  generally  sup- 
posed, 43.     Influences  the  temper,  43.     The  folly  of  submitting 
to  such  influence,  43. 
We«t  GillKTt,  his  life,  viii.  361.     Educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford, 
261.     Designed  fur  the  Church,  but  obtains  a  commission  in 
the  Army,  261.     Kesigns  his  commissiiin,  and  appointed  clerk 
extraordinary  of  the  Privy  Council,  under  Lord  Townshend, 
1729,  261.     Settles  at  Wickham  in  Kent,  263.  Publishes  his 
Observations  on  the  Resurrection,  1747,  362.      Created  LL.D. 
at  Oxford,  1748,  262.     Frequently  visited  hy    Lyttelton  and 
Pitt,  262.     Clerit  of  the  Privy  Council  and  treasureV  of  Chelsea 
Hospiul,  263.       Died    1756,  263.     Uis  works  characterized, 
263. 
IViarton,  Lord,  bis  vile  character,  vii.  8i. 
Whatevtr  if,  is  right,  true  sense  of  that  assertion  of  Mr.  Pope,  x.  . 

351. 
Wkirkr,  Jack,  his  history,  v.  72. 
Whisperer,  his  character,  iv.  25. 

Wiitefoot,  bis  character  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  ix.  305. 
Whitthead,  Paid,  summoned  before  the  Lords  for  bis  poem  called 

Mamiers,  viii.  135. 
Wife,  an  idle  one  described,  v.  56.     Cautions  in  choosing  one, 

396. 
Wilket,  JoAn,  considerations  on  his  being  rejected  by  tbe  House  of 

Commons  as  representative  for  Middlesex,  xii.  8p. 
Wilks,  Mr.  (tbe  actor),   instances  of  his   generosity,  vii.  298. 

Occasionally  allows  a  benefit  to  Savage,   301. 
With,  the  necessity  of  making  them,  exemplified  in  the  story  of 

Sophia  Heedful,  v.  39O. 
Willtam  III.  King,  supplied  copious  materials  for    prose  and 

vei^se,  vii.  l65. 
WilHam*,  Zachariak,  his  attempt  to  ascertain  tbe  longitude,  x.  368. 
Williams,  Aana,  proposals  for  printing  ber  Essays,  xi.  45. 
Winbary,  Mies,  Pope's  unfortunate  lady,  viii.  174.     Said  to  have 

been  in  luve  with  Pope,  174. 
Winler,  an  Ode,  i.  831.     Winter's  Walk,  332.     The  season  of 
seriousness  and  terror,  iii.  55.  <  And  of  retirement  and  study, 
57.     The  horrors  of  it  in  tbe  Polar  couuiries,  iv.  266. 
Winter's  Tale,  observations  00  Sbakspeare's  comedy,  x.  302. 
Withts,  Tatn,  the  folly  of  indulging  tbem,  iii,  17. 
Wit,  its  original,  ii.  144.    Wherein  it  difTereib  from  learning,  144, 
The  mutual  advantages  of  their  being  united,  149,     The  folly 
of  aflecting  that  character,  168.     1'he  means  necessary  to  the 
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production  of  a  person  eminent  for  the  character  of  a  wit,  iii, 
194.  Has  ita  changes  and  fushions,  vii.  19.  Pope's  deGcn|>- 
tion  errooeouB,  20.  Properly  characterized,  20,  Exuberaace 
of,  condemDed,  40.     Sir  K.  Blackmore's  account  of,  vii.  216. 

fVitt,  in  the  time  of  Charles  11.  characterized,  i.  220.  Affected, 
the  meannesB  of  their  character,  iii.  306.  iv.  4.  200.  Seldom 
rewarded  by  their  superiors,  vi.  225. 

Witchcraft,  history  of,  x.  73. 

IVitktrs,  Gen.  Hen.  Pope's  Epitaph  on  him,  viii.  212. 

WoUey,  the  rise  and  fall  of,  i.  210. 

Womtn,  t'Ord  Bacon's  severe  retlectioa  on  beautiful,  ii.  246..  In- 
felicities peculiar  to,  251.  The  want  of  attention  to  their  en- 
quiries censured,  iii.  356.  Their  deplorable  case  in  the  begin- 
ning of  a  war,  by  losing  iheir  gallants,  y.  18.  Recommended  (u 
follow  the  soldiers  to  camp,  19.  Capable  to  become  soldiers, 
19.  An  army  of,  might  have  been  defeated,  as  Braddock, 
without  seeing  the  enemy,  surrendered  Minorca,  without  a 
breach,  and  looked  at  Rochfort,  20.  A  good  sort  of  one  charac- 
teriied,  396.  The  danger  tbey  are  in  when  they  lay  aside 
their  religion,  xi.  373.     The  fortitude  of,  described,  i.  271. 

Wondtr,  an  instance  of  the  desire  of  man  to  propagate  a,  vi.  %. 

tyootTs Halfpence,  their  history,  viii.  84. 

Word  to  lie  Wise,  prologue  to,  i.  386. 

World,  Millon  euj^osed  it  to  l«  in  its  decay,  vi,  131.  This  opi- 
nion was  refuted  by  Dr.  Hakewill,  131. 

World  Ditplayed  (a  collection  uf  voyages).  Introduction  to,  x.  25S. 

Worrmcood,  Dick,  his  story,  v.  33^ 

Writing,  the  rage  for,  v.  6. 

Wychekey,  W.  a  man  esteemed  without  virtue,  and  caressed 
without  good  humour,  viii.  61.  Wrote  verses  in  praise  of 
Pope,  61. 


XERXES,  the  vanity  of  a  warrior  exemplified  in  hira,  i.  215. 


YALDEN,  TAomtu,  his  life,  vii.  265.  Bom  at  Escter  in  1671, 
265.  Educated  at  Oxford,  265.  Idis  readiness  at  composition, 
265.  Became  Doctor  of  Divinity  1707,  267.  Rector  of 
Cbalton  and  Cleanvitle,  267.  Preacher  of  Bridewell,  1698, 
Ji67.  Charged  with  a  dangerous  correspondence  with  Kelly, 
267.  His  papers  sei2ed,  but  no  criminality  appearing,  was 
discharged,  266.  Died  July  16,  1736,  268.  Account  of  bis 
poems,  268. 
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York,  description  of,  ix.  357. 

Young,  Edward,  his  life,  by  Herbert  Croft,  viii.  288.  Born  at 
Upbam  near  Winchester,  1681,  388.  Account  of  hie  father, 
Z69.  Qifeen  Mary  was  god-mother  to  him,  289.  Educated 
at  -Winchester  College,  290.  Entered  at  New  College,  1 70S, 
£90.  Law  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  1708,  290.  Bachelor  of  Civil 
Lawe,  1714,  and  Dr.  1719,391.  Speaks  the  Latin  Oration, 
when  the  foundation  of  the  Oodrington  Library  was  laid,  S9I. 
i>ublished  his  Epistle  to  Lord  Lansdown,  1712,  293.  Poem 
on  the  Last  Day  published,  1713,  295.  Account  of  some 
pieces  omitted  in  his  works,  294.  Patronized  by  Lord  Whar- 
ton, 298.  Bueiris  brought  on  the  stage,  1719,  299.  The 
Revenge,  1721,  300.  Has  two  annuities  granted  him  by 
Lord  Wharton,  301.  Attempts  to  get  into  Parliament  for 
Cirencester,  S02.  Takes  orders,  and  becomes  a  popular 
preacher,  S02.  Account  of  his  Satires,  303.  Acquired  more 
than  3000/.  by  the  Universal  Passion,  306.  Chaplain  to 
George  IL  311.  Writes  the  Brothers,  311.  Presented  to 
the  living  of  Welwyn,  1730,  313.  Married  Lady  Elizabeth 
Lee,  daughter-to  the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  1731,  313,  His  wife 
died  174<1,  315.  His  Philander  and  Narcissa  supposed  to  be 
intended  for  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Temple,  315.  The  occasion  of 
the  Night  Thoughts  real,  316.  His  son  defended  from  the 
reports  of  his  ill  behaviour  to  his  father,  320.  The  character 
of  Lorenzo  nut  designed  for  his  eon,  330.  His  Letter  to  Pope, 
336.  None  of  his  writings  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  Virtue 
and  Religion,  3S6.  The  Brothers  brought  on  the  stage  t753> 
830.  Gives  1000/.  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  330.  His  letter  on  original  Composition,  33J.  His- 
tory and  account  of  his  poem  called  Resignation,  334.  His 
friendship  for  his  housekeeper,  336.  Died  1765,  337.  Many 
untruths  mentioned  of  him  in  the  Biographia,  337.  Story  of  his 
straying  into  the  enemy's  camp,  with-  a  classick  in  bis  hand, 
338.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  Letter  to  him,  839. 
Appointed  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  Princess  Dowager,  1761, 
389.  Not  the  Parson  Adams  of  Fielding,  341.  His  epitaph, 
34S.  His  Poems  characterized  by  Dr.  Johnson,  344. 
Youth,  the  proper  employment  of,  v.  4(i9<  Modesty  and  active 
diligence  its  amiable  ornaments,  ii.  63.  Often  deluded  and 
ruined  by  profuseness  and  extravagance,  169.  Too  easily 
ensnared  by  early  immersion  in  pleasur^  271.  A  time  of 
enterprize  and  hope,  iii.  254.  Delighted  with  eprightliness  and 
ardour,  267.  The  dangers  to  which  it  is  often  exposed,  iv^ 
208-  Their  fond  opinion  of  their  own  importance,  i%5.  The 
forbearance  due  to  young  actors  on  the  stage  of  life,  v.  98. 
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ZEPl/rRETT^.  her  character,  ii.  130. 

Zoroaster,  supposed  to  liave  burrowed  his  institutions  from  Miie 

V.  14. 
Zonma,  her  epitaph,  x.  329-     Her  history,  ii.  73. 
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